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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MENEXENUS. 


Persons and situation of the dia- 
logue 

Fungal harangue at Athens — 
Choice of a public orator—So- 
krates declares the task of the 
public orator to be easy —- Comic 
exaggeration of the effects of the 
harangue 

Sokrates professes to have learnt a 
funeral harangue from Agpasia, 
and to be competent to recite 
it himself. Menexenus entreatsa 
him todo so 

Harangue recited by Sokrates 

Compliments of Menexenus after 
Sokrates has finished, both to the 
harangue itself and to Aspasia 

Supposed period—shortly after the 
peace of Antalkidas ... 

Custom of Athens about funeral 
harangues. Many suchharangues 
existed at Athens, composed by 
distinguished orators or logo- 
graphers Established type of 
the harangue 

Plato in this harangue conforms 
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to the established type—Topics 
on which he insists .. 
Consolation and exhortation. to sur- 
viving relatives 
Admiruation felt for this harangue, 
both at the time and afterwards 
Probable motives of Plato in com- 
posing it. shortly after he esta- 
lished himself at Athens as a 
teacher—His competition with 
Lysias—Desire for celebrityboth 
a3 rhetor and as dialectician 
Menexenus compared with the 
view of rhetoric presented in 
the Gorgias—Necessity for an 
orator to conform to established 
sentiments 
Colloquial portion of the Mene- 
xenus is probably intended as 
ridicule and sneer at Rhetoric — 
The harancue itself is serious, 
and intended as an evidence of 
VPlato’s ability 
Anachronism of the Menexenus— 
Plato careless on this point 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


K LEITOPHON, 


Persons and circumstances of Klei- 
tophon . 

Conversation of Sokrates with 
Kleitophon alone: ho alludes 
to observations of an unfavour- 
able character recently made by 
clapuon, , whoasks permission 
to explain ... 

Explanation given.  Kleitophonex- 
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ae gratitude and admiration 

or the benefit which he has de- 
rived from long companionship 
with Sokrates ... 

The observations made by Sokrates 
have been most salutary and 
stimulating inawakening ardour 
for virtue. Arguments and ans- 
logiescommonly used by Sokrates 
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But Sokrates does not explain what with Kritias, the other frag- 
virtue is, nor how it is to be ment 2.02. 1k ee ee SY 
attained. Kleitophon has had Kleitophon is genuine, and per- 
enough of stimulus, and now fectly in harmony with a just 
wants information how he is to theory of Plato... ... 4. +. 20 
act... ae wee ~615) «It could not have been published 
Questions addressed by Kleitophon until after Plato’s death ... ib. 
with this view, both to the com- Reasons why the Kleitophon was 
anions of Sokrates and to So- never finished. It points out the 
tes himself .. ee «616 defects of Sokrates, just as he 
Replies made by the friends of So- himself confesses them in the 
krates unsatisfactory ib.; = Apology 
None of them could explain what ( The same defects also confessed in 
the special work of justice or many of the Platonic and Xeno- 
Virtue was .. fi en, 0e 17° phontie dialogues as 22 
Kleitophon at length asked the . Forcible, yet respectful, manner in 
question from Sokrates himsclf. Which these defects are set forth 
But Sokrates did not answer | in the Kleitophon, Impossible 
clearly. Kleitophon believes ' toanswerthem in such a way as 
that Sokrates knows, but will ' to hold out against the negative 
not tell Bos . a Elenchus of a Sokratie pupil 23 
Kleitophon is on the point of leav- ' The Kleitophon represents a point 
ing Sokrates and going to Thra- of view which many objectors 
symachus. But before leaving must have insisted on against 
he addresses one last entreaty, Sokrates and Plato 24 


that Sokrates will speak out 
clearly and explicitly... 
Remarks on the Kleitophon. Why 
Thrasyllus placed it in the 
eighth Tetralogy immediately 


| The Kleitophon was originally in- 
tended as a ftirst book of the 
Republic, but was found top 
hard to answer, Reasons why 
the existing first book was sub- 
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before the Republic, and along atituted 25 
CHAPTER XXAIIT. 
PLaroni¢c REPUBLIC—ABSTRACT. 
Declared theme of the Repulhie— | ing property guarded, must also 
Expansion and multiplication of | be good for stealing property -- 
the topics connected with it 27, Analogies cited . 7 31 
Personages of the dialogue ... 28 Justice consists in doing good to — 
Views of Kephalns about old age 7b. { friends, evil to enemies -But 
Definition of Justice by Simonides | how, ifa man mistakes who his 
—It consists in rendering to | friends are, and makes friends 
every man what is owing tohim ib.’ of bad men? beste ae 
Objections to it by Sokrates — _ Justice consists in doing good to — 
There are cases in which it is | your friend, if really a good 
not right to restore w hat is ; man: hurt to your enemy, With 
owing, or to tell the truth 29 the like proviso. Sokrates af- 
Explanation by Polemarchus--Far- | firms that the just man will do 
ther interrogations by Sukrates / no hurt to any one. Definition 
—Justice renders what is proper , _ Of Simonides rejected 4b 
and suitable: but how? in what Thrasymachus takes up the din. 
cases, proper? Under what cir- '  logue—Repulsive portrait drawn 
cumstances is Justice uscful?... 30' of him 33 


The just man, being good for keep- 


_ Violence of Thrasymachugs—Sub- 
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CHAPTER 


dued manner of Sokrates—Con- 
ditions of useful colloquy 

Definition given by Thrasymachus 
—Justice is that which is advan- 
tageous to the more powerful. 
Comments by Sokrates. What 
if the powerful man mistakes 
his own advantage? .. 

Correction by Thrasymachus—If 
the Ruler mistakes, he is pro 
tanto no Ruler—The Ruler, qua 
Ruler--quéd Craftsman—is in- 
fallible 

Reply by Sokrates —The Ruler qué 
infallible Craftsman, studies the 
interest of those whom he 
govgrns, and not his own in- 
terest . 

Thrasymachus denies this--Justice 
is the good of another. The 
just many are worse off than the 
unjust One, and are forced to 
submit to his superior strength 

Position laid for the subsequent 
debate and exposition 

» Arguments of Sokrates — Injustice 

e is agource of weakness— Every 
multitude must observe justice 
among themselves, in order to 
avoid perpetual quarrels. The 
same about any single indi- 
vidual: if he is unjust, he will 
be at war with himself, and per- 
petually weak 

Farther argument of Sokrates — 
The just man is happy, the un- 
just man miserable — Thrasy- 
machus is confuted and silenced. 
Sokrates complains that he does 
not yet know what Justice is 

Glaukon intimates that he is not 
satisfied with the proof, though 
he agrees in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sokrates. Tripartite 
distribution of Good-—To which 
of the three heads does Justice 
belong? 

Glaukon undertakes to set forth 
the case against Sokrates, though 
professing not to agree with it 

Pleading of Glaukon. Justice is 
in the nature of a compromise 
for all-~a medium between what 
is best and what is worst = 

Comparison of the happiness of 
the just man derived from his 
justice alone, when others are 
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unjust to him with that of the 
unjust man under parallel cir- 
cumstances ; 

Pleading of Adeimantus on the 
same side. He cites advice 
given by fathers to their sons, 
recommending just behaviour 
by reason of 1ts consequences 

Nobody recommends Justice per 
se, but only by reason of its 
consequences 

Adeimantus calls upon Sokrates to 
recommend and enforce Justice 
on its own grounds, and to ex- 

lain how Justice in itself 
enefits the mind of the just man 

Relation of Glaukon and Adei- 

| mantus to Thrasymachus ; 
woe of the question as it 
{ 
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stands after the speeches of 

Glaukon and Adeimantus, What 

Sokrates undertakes to prove .. 
30 | Position to be proved by Sokrates 
—Justice makes the just man 
happy per se, whatever be its 
i results 
| Argument of Sokrates to show 
| what Justice is—Assumed _ana- 
| logy between the city and the 
| individual 
| 
| 
| 
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Fundamental principle, to which 
communities of mankind owe 
their origin -— Reciprocity of 
want and service between indi- 
viduals -— No individual 
suffice to himself 

Moderate equipment of a “sound 
and healthy city—Few wants . 

Enlargement of the city —Multi- 

38 | plied wants and services. First 
| origin of war and strife with 
, neighbours — It arises out of 
| these multiplied wants 

| Separate class of soldiers or Guar- 

| diana. One man cannot do well 

| more than one business. Cha- 
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tb. racter required in the Guardians 
—Mildngss at home with pug- 
nacity against enemies ; 
39 | Peculiar education necessary, mu- 
| sical as well as gymnastical 
' Musical education, by fictions as 
well as by truth. Fictions ad- 
dressed to the young: the reli- 
gious legends now circulating 
are often pernicious : eensore? 
necessary we Rees 
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CHAPTER 


Orthodox type to be laid down: 
all poets are required to con- 
form their legends to it. The 
Gods are causes of nothing but 
good: therefore they are causes 
of few things. Great prepon- 
derance of actualevil ....... 

The Guardians must not fear death. 
No terrible descriptions of Hades 
must be presented to them: no 
intense sorrow, nor violent nor 
sensual passion, must be ro- 
counted either of Gods or Heroes 

Type for all narratives respecting 
Wie aks - cate seen Secs eel es 

Style of narratives. The poet 
must not practise variety of 
imitation : he must not speak in 
the name of bad characters 

Rhythm and Melody regulated. 
None but simple and grave 
music allowed : only the Dorian 
and Phrygian moods, with the 
lyre and harp ar er 

Effect of musical training of the 
mind—makes youth love the 
Beautiful and hate the Ugly ... 

Training of the body—simple and 
sober. No refined medical art 
allowed. Wounds or temporary 
ailments treated; but sickly 
frames cannot be kept alive 

Value of Gymnastic in imparting 
courage to the mind —Gymnas- 
tic and Music necessary to cor- 
rect each other ... Be aks 

Out of the Guardians a few of 
the very best must be chosen as 
Elders or Rulers—highly edu- 
cated and severely tested 

Fundamental creed required to be 
planted in the minds of all the 
citizens, respecting their breed 
and relationship ie Sadr. Yani 

How is such a fiction to be accre- 
dited in the first instance? Dif- 
ficulty extreme, of first begin- 
ning; but if once accredited, it 
will easily transmit itself By tra- 
CIGIOR 45: ete. “aes. Show. ‘ran, Sa 

Guardians to reside in barracks 
and mess together; to have no 
private property or home; to be 
maintained by contribution from 
the EO nes Mais Hee Rake ook’ 

If the Guardians fail in these pre- 
cautions and acquire private in- 
terests, the city will be ruined 
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Complete unity of the city, every 
man performing his own special 
function ee a 

The maintenance of the city de- 
pends upon that of the habits, 
character, and education of the 
Guardians .. 0... 6. wee eee 

Religious legislation—Consult the 
Delphian Apollo fee, ance 

The city is now constituted as a 
good city—that is, wise, cou- 
ragcous, temperate, just. Where 
is its Justice? faa dae Sah 

First, where is the wisdom of the 
city? It resides in the few 
elder Rulers a 

Where is the courage? In the 
body of Guardians or Soldiers 

Where is the temperance? It re- 
sides in all and each, Rulers, 
Guardians, and People. Supe- 
riors rule and inferiors obey ... 

| Where is the Justice? In all and 
each of them also. It consists 
in cach performing his own spe- 
cial function, and not meddling 
with the function of the others 
Injustice arises when any one part 
of the city interferes with the 
functions of the other part, or 
undertakes double functions... 
_ Analogy of the city to the indi- 
vidual—Each man is tripartite, 
having in his mind Reason, 
Energy, Appetite. These three 
clements are distinct, and often 
conflicting ...0 0... 0... eo, 
| Reason, Energy, Appetite, in the 
'  individual—analogous to Rulers, 
Guardians, Craftsmen inthe city. 
Reason is to rule Appetite. 
Energy assistsReason in ruling it 

A man is just when these different 
parts of his mind exercise their 
appropriate functions without 
hindrance ... 0... 0. 

Justice and Injustice inthe mind — 
what health and disease are in 
the body Sie aaah Sat’. Seas 

Original question now resumed— 
Does Justice make a man happy, 
and Injustice make him miser- 
able, apart from all conse- 
quences? Answer—Yes... ... 

Glaukon requires farther explana- 
tion about the condition of the 
Guardians, in regard to sexual 
and family ties... ... ... 
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Men and women will live together 
and perform the duties of Guar- 
dians alike—They will receive 
the same gymnastic and musical 
training 

Nature does not prescribe any dis- 
tribution of functions between 
men and women. Women are 
inferior to men in every ee 
The best women are equal to 
second-best men 

Community of life and relations 
between the male and female 
Guardians. Temporary mar- 
riages arranged by contrivance 
of the Elders. Noseparate fami- 
lies. 

Regflations about, age, “for procre- 
ation—Children brought up un- 
der public authority . ; 

Perfect communion of sentiment 
and interest among the Guar- 
dians—Causes of pleasure and 
pain the same to all, like parts 
of the same organism 

Harmony—absence of conflicting 
interest —assured scale of equal 
cqgmfort—consequent happiness 
—among the Guardians ..._. 

In case of war both sexes will go 
together to battle—Rewards to 
distinguished warriors 

War against Hellenic enemies to 
be carried on mildly—Hellens 
are all by nature kinsmen 

Question —How is the scheme prac- 
ticable? It is difficult, yct prac- 
ticable on one condition—That 
philosophy and _ political samen 
should come into the same hands 

Characteristic marks of the philo- 
sopher—He contemplates and 
knows Entia or unchangeable 
Forms, as distinguished from 
fluctuating particulars or Fientia 

Ens alone can be known—Non-Ens 
is unknowable. That which is 
midway between Ens and Non- 
Ens (particulars) is matter only 


of opinion. Ordinary men at- 
tain nothing beyond opinion ... 
Particulars fluctuate: they are 


sometimes just or beautiful, 
sometimes unjuat or ugly. Forms 
or Entia alone remain constant 
The many cannot discern or admit 
the reality of Forms — Their 
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72 


minds are always fluctuating 
among particulars 

The philosopher will be ardent for 
all varieties of knowledge —His 
excellent moral attributes—He 
will be trained to capacity for 
active life... .. 

Adcimantus does not dispute the 
conclusion, but remarks that it 
is at variance with actual facts — 
Existing philosophers are either 
worthless pretenders, or when 
they are good, useless... 

Sokrates admits the fact to be so 
—His simile of the able steers- 
man on shipboard, among a dis- 
obedient crew .. 

The uselessness of the true philo- 
sopher is the fault of the citizen, 
who will not invoke his guidance 

The great qualities required to 
form a philosopher, become 
sources of perversion, under a 
misguiding public opinion 

Mistake of supposing that such 
perversion arises from the So- 
phists. Irresistible effect of the 
public opinion generally, in 
tempting or forcing a dissenter 
into orthodoxy ..... 

The Sophists and other private 
teachers accept the prevalent 
orthodoxy, and conform their 
teaching to it 


73 | The people generally } hate philo- 
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sophy—A youth who aspires to 
it will be hated by the people, 
and persecuted even by his own 
relatives 

| The really great minds are thus 
driven away from the path of 
philosophy — which is left to 
empty pretenders... 

jana cases in which a highly « juali- 
fied philosopher remains—Being 
at variance with public opinion, 
he can achieve nothing, and is 
lucky if he can obtain agers by 
silence . 

The philosopher must have a com- 
munity suitable to him, and 
worthy of him 

It must be such a community a as 
Sokrates has been describing— 
But means must i“ taken to 
ai up & perpetual succession 

F philosophers as Rulers 
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Proper manner of teaching philo- eternal Forms, must be forced 
sophy—Not to begin at a very to come down again and under- 
early age. 86 _— take active duties—Their reluc- 

If the multitude could once see a tance to do this.. 96 
real, perfect, philosopher, they Studies serving as ; introduction 
could not fail to love him: but to phjlosophy—Arithmetic, its 
this never happens ... .. 87 awakening power—shock to the 

Course of training in the Platonic mind by felt contradiction 97 
city, for imparting philosophy Perplexity arising from the One 
to the Rulers. They must be and Many, stimulates the mind 
taught to ascend to the Idea of to an intellectual effort for clear- 
Good. But what is Good? 88 _ingitup . 98 

Ancient disputes upon this point, | Geometry conducts the mind to- 
though every one yearns after | wards Universal Ens 99 
Good. Some say Intelligence ; i Astronomy—how useful—not use- 
some say Pleasure. Neither is ' ful as now taught -—must be stu- 
satisfactory cat ab.; died by ideal figures, not by 

Adeimantus asks what Sokrates | observation ab, 
save. Sokrates says that he can- | Acoustics, in like manner—The* 
not answer: but he compares it student will be thus conducted 
by a metaphor to the Sun .. 89, to the highest of all studies — 

The Idea of Good rules the ideal ' Dialectic; and to the region of 
or intelligible world, as the Sun | pure intelligible Forms .. 100 
rules the sensible or visible ‘ Question by “Glaukon—W hat is 
world go! the Dialectic Power? Sokrates 


To the intelligible w world there are 
applicable two distinct modes of 
procedure —the Geometrical — 


' declares that he cannot answer 
| with certainty, and that Glau- 
! kon could not follow him if he 


the Dialectic. Geometrical pro- did... 101 
cedure assumes diagrams g! “He answers partially—It_ is the 
Dialectic procedure assumes no- ' consummation of all the sciences, 
thing. It departs from the ' raising the student to the con- 
highest Form, and steps gradu- templation ef pure Forms, and 
ally down to the lowest, without especially to that of the highest 
meddling with any thing aay Korn Good tb. 
Forms. g2.. The Synoptic view peculiar to the 
Two distinct grades of Cognition. — Dialectician 102 


Direct or Superior -- Nous—In- 
direct or Inferior — Dianoia 

Two distinct grades of Opinion 
alyo in the Sensible World— 


‘ Scule and duration of various 3 eth- 
dies for the Guardians, from 
youth upwards .... 

All these studies, and this educa- 
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Faith or Belief—Conjecture ib. tion, are common to females as 
Distinction between the philoso- well as males 104 
pher and the unphilosophical _ First formation of the Platonic city 
public, illustrated by the simile —how brought about: difficult, 
of the Cave, and the captives | but not impossible — th. 
imprisoned therein... ib.' The city thus formed will last 
Daylight of philosophy contrasted long, but not for ever. After a 
with the firelight and shadows | certain time, it will begin tu de- 
of the Cave... ... 95: generate. Stages of itsdegeneracy ib. 
Purpose of a philosophical train- | 1. Timocracy and the Gincomtical 
ing to turn a man round from individual. 2. Oligurchy, and 
facing the bad light of the Cave the oligarchical individual . 105 
to face the daylight of philo- . Democracy, and the democrati- 
sophy, and to see the eternal cal individual . 106 
Forms .. ab. , . 4. Passage from democracy to des 


Those who have emerged from the 
Cave into full daylight amidst 


| potism. Character of the des- 


potic city 
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Despotic individual corresponding 
tothat city... 

The city has thus passed, by four 
stages, from best to worse. 
Question - How are Happiness 
and Misery apportioned among 
thom ? .. 

Misery of the despotised city ; 

Supreme Misery of the despotising 
individual. 

Conclusion—The Model city and 
the individual corresponding to 
it, are the happicst of all—That 
which is farthest removed from 
it, is the most miserable of all 

The Just Man is happy in and 
through his Justice, however he 
may be treated by others, The 
Unjust Man, miserable 

Other arguments proving the same 
conclusion---Pleasures of Intelli- 
gence are the best of all plea- 
sures... 

They are the only pleasures com- 
pletely true and pure. Com- 
parison of pleasure and pain 
with neutrality. Prevalent il- 
Jusions 

Most §nen know nothing of true 
and pure pleasure. Simile of 
the Kosmos — Absolute height 
and depth . 

Nourishment of the mind partukes 
more of real essence than nou- 
rishment of the body —Replen- 
ishment of the mind imparts 
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fuller pleasure than replenish. 
ment of the body 

Comparative worthlessness of the 
pleasures of Appetite and Ambi- 
tion, when measured against 
those of Intelligence ies 

The Just Man will be happy from 
his justice —He will look only to 
the good order of his own mind 
—He will stand aloof from pub- 
lic affairs, in cities as now con- 
stituted ... 

Tenth Book—Censure of the poets 
is renewed—Mischiefs of imita- 
tion generally, as deceptive— 
Imitation from imitation ... 

Censure of Homer—He is falsely 
extolled as educator of the Hel- 
lenic world. He and other poets 
only deceive their hearers 

The poct chiefly appeals to emo- 
|  tions—Mischief of such eloquent 
' appeals, as disturbing the ra- 
( tional government of the mind 
| Ancient quarrel between philoso- 
| phy and poetry—Plato fights for 
| philosophy, though his feelings 
; are strongly enlisted for poetry 
fmmortuality of the soul affirmed 
und sustained by urgument— 
Total number of souls always 
the same... 
Recapitulation —- The Just Man 
will be happy, both from his jus- 
tice und from its consequences, 


\ 
j 
! both here and hereafter 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RervuBlic—REMARKS ON ITs MAIN THESIS. 


Summary of the preceding chapter 

Title of the Republic, of ancient 
date, but only a partial indica- 
tion of its contents 

Parallelism between the Common- 
wealth and the Individual 

Each of them a whole, composed 
of parts distinct in function and 
unequal in merit 

End proposed by Plato, Happiness 
of the Commonwealth. Happi- 
ness of the individual. Con- 
ditions of happiness 

Peculiar view of Justice taken by 
Plato sate 
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Pleadings of Glaukon and Adei- 

— Mantus 

The arguments which they enforce 
were not invented by the §So- 
phists, but were the received 
views anterior to Plato 

, Argumentof Sokrates to refute 
them. Sentiments in which it 
originates. Panegyric on Jus- 
tice be 

Different senses of justice—wider 
and narrower sense ... 

Plato's sense of the word Justice 
or Virtue—self-regarding 

He represents the motives to if, as 
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P 
arising from the internal happi- 
ness of the just agents ss 

His theory departs more widely 
from the truth than that which 
he opposes. Argument of Adei- 
mantus discussed ...... .. 

Reciprocity of rights and duties 
between men in social life—dif- 
ferent feelings towards one and 
towards the other... ... ... 136 

Plato’s own theory, respecting the 
genesis of society, is based on 
reciprocity 000 6.000 66. eee oes 

Antithesis and correlation of obli- 
gation and right. Necessity of 
keeping the two ideas together, 
as the basis of any theory re- 
specting society ae we 
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PLATO. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MENEXENUB. 


In this dialogue the only personages are, Sokrates as an 
elderly man, and Menexenus, a young Athenian of Persins and 
noble family, whom we have already seen as the the dialogue. 
intimate friend of Lysis, in the dialogue known under the 
name of Lysis. 

Sokr.—What have you been doing at the Senate-house, 
Menexenus? You probably think that your course ,. 
of education and philosophy is finished, and that you barge 
* are qualified for high political functions. Young Mtoe 
ag you are, you aim at exercising command over us 7 Sok. 
elders, as your family have always done before you." Mois onuor 
Menex.—I shall do so, if you advise and allow me, >) *— 
Sokrates: but not otherwise. Now, however, I came genio i 
to learn who was the person chosen by the Senate “*™*™5"* 
to deliver the customary oration at the approaching public 
funeral of the citizens who have fallen in battle. The Senate, 
however, have adjourned the election until to-morrow: but I 
think either Archinus or Dion will be chosen. Sokr.—To die 
in battle is a fine thing in many ways.” He who dies thus 
may be poor, but he receives a splendid funeral: he may be 
of little worth, yet he is still praised in prepared speeches by 
able orators, who decorate his name with,brilliant encomiums, 
whether deserved or not, fascinating all the hearers: ex- 
tolling us all—not merely the slain warrior, but the city 
collectively, our ancestors, and us the living—so admirably 
that I stand bewitched when I hear them, and fancy myself 


* Plat. Menex. p. 234 B-O. b Plat. Monex. p, 235 A-B. 
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& greater, nobler, and finer man than J was before. I am 
usually accompanied by some strangers, who admire & much 
as I do, and who conceive a lofty estimation both of me and 
of the city. The voice of the orator resounds in my ear, 
and the feeling of pride dwells in my mind, for more than 
three days; during which interval I fancy myself almost in 
the islands of the blest. I hardly come to myself, or recollect 
where I am, until the fourth or fifth day. Such is the force 
of these orators. 

Menexz—You are always deriding the orators, Sokrates.° 
eee Ss: However, on this occasion I think the orator chosen 
feeses tohave will have little chance of success: he will have no 
fomAspeis, time for preparation, and will be obliged to speak 
tonpetentto *mpromptu, Sokr.—Never fear: each of these omtors 
Tif’ Men, has harangues ready prepared. Besides, there is no 
treatshim ifficulty here in speaking tmpromptu. If indeed 
‘odoe0. the purpose were to praise the Athenians in Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Peloponnesians at Athens, an excellent orator 
would be required to persuade or to give satisfaction. But 
when he exhibits before thg very hearers whom he praises, ° 
there is no great difficulty in appearing to be a good speaker.4 
Menex.—Indeed! What! do you think you would be com- 
petent to deliver the harangue yourself, if the Senate were to 
elect you? Sokr.—Certainly: and it is no wonder that I 
should be competent to speak, because I have learnt rhetoric 
from Aspasia (an excellent mistress, who has taught many 
eminent speakers, and among them Perikles, the most illus- 
trious of all), and the harp from Konnus. But any one else, 
even less well-trained than me—instructed in music by 
Lamprus, and in rhetoric by Antiphon—would still be fully 
competent to succeed in praising Athenians among Athenians. 
Menez.— What would you have to say, if the duty were im- 
posed upon you?* Sokr.—Probably little or nothing of my 
own. But it was only yesterday that I heard Aspasia going 
through a funeral harangue for this very occasion: partly 
suggestions of the present moment, partly recollections of 

* Piat. Menex. p. 235 C. "Ael ob as being a true remark made by 
wpoowalles, & Xéxpares, rors phropas. ~-4--- vy +g 'Emcragly, Rhetoric, i. 9, 
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past matters which had occurred to her when she composed 
the fun@ral harangue delivered by Perikles. Menex.—Could 
you recollect what Aspasia said? Sokr.—I should be much 
to blame if I could not. I learnt it from herself, and was 
near being beaten because I partly forgot it. Menex.—Why 
do you not proceed with it, then? Sokr.—l fear that my 
instructress would be displeased, if I were to publish her 
discourse. Menex.—Do not fear that, but proceed to speak. 
You will confer the greatest pleasure upon me, whether what 
you say comes from Aspasia or from any one else. Only pro- 
ceed. Sokr.—But perhaps you will laugh me to scorn, if I, 
an elderly man, continue still such work of pastime.’ Menex.— 
Not at all: I beseech you to speak. Sokr.—Well, I cannot 
refuse you. Indeed, I could hardly refuse, if you requested 
me to strip naked and dance—since we are here alone.® 

Sokrates then proceeds to recite a funeral harangue of some 
length, which continues almost to the end." When Harangue 
he concludes—repeating his declaration that the Sokrates. 
harangue comes from Aspasia—Menexenus observes, By 

* Zeus, Sokrates, Aspasia is truly enviable, if she, a woman, 

is competent to compose such discourses as that. 

Sokr.—If you do not believe me, come along with me, and 
you will hear it from her own lips. Menex.—I1 have cComptiments 


often been in company with Aspasia, and I know nus afer 
what sort of person she is. Sokr.—Well then, don’t finished both 


you admire her? and are you not grateful to her for rangue ttsir 
the harangue? Menex.—lI am truly grateful for the sa 
harangue, to her, or to him, whoever it was that prompted 
you: and most of all, I am grateful to you for having recited 
it. Sokr.—Very good. Take care then that you do not betray 
me. I may perhaps be able, on future occasions, to recite to 
you many other fine political harangues from her. Menex.— 
Be assured that I will not betray you., Only let me hear 
them. Sokr.—I certainly will. 

The interval between these two fragments of dialogue is 
filled up by the recitation of Sokrates: a long funeral 


‘ Plato, Menex. p. 236 C. t Plat. Menex. pp. 234 C, 236 ©. 
bh Plat. Menex. pp. 236 C, 249 O. 
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harangue in honour of deceased warriors, whom the city 
Supposed pe- directs to be thus commemorated. The feriod is 
after the supposed to be not long after the peace concluded 

tuikides. by Antalkidas in 387 B.c. That peace was imposed 
upon Sparta, Athens, and the other Grecian cities, by the 
imperative rescript of the Persian king: the condition of it 
being an enforcement of universal autonomy, or free separate 
government to each city, small as well as great.' 

It had been long the received practice among the Athenians 
Cestom of to honour their fallen warriors from time to time by 
tencral this sort of public funeral, celebrated with every de- 
Manyoues monstration of mournful respect: and to appoint 
exited a one of the ablest and most dignified citizens as 
posed By public orator on the occasion.* The discourse de- 
Pte livered by Perikles, as appointed orator, at the end 
—Eaebiised of the first year of the Peloponnesian war, has been 
harangue. immortalised by Thucydides, and stands as one of the 
most impressive remnants of Hellenic antiquity. Since the 
occasion recurred pretty often, and since the orator chosen was 
always a man already conspgcuous,' we may be sure that there’ 
existed in the time of Plato many funeral harangues which are 
now lost : indeed he himself says in this dialogue, that distin- 
guished politicians prepared such harangues beforehand, in 
case the choice of the citizens should fall upon them. And 
we may farther be sure, amidst the active cultivation of rhe- 
toric at Athens—that the rhetorical teachers as well as their 
pupils, and the logographers or paid composers of speeches, 
were practised in this variety of oratorical compositions not 
less than in others. We have one of them among the re- 
maining discourses of the logographer Lysias: who could not 
actually have delivered it himself (since he was not even a 
citizen)— nor could ever probably have been called upon to 
prepare one for delivery (since the citizens chosen were 
always eminent speakers and politicians themselves, not 
requiring the aid of a logographer)—but who composed it as 
a rhetorical exercise to extend his own celebrity. In like 


' Bee respecting the character ofthe | * Thueyd. ii. 34. 
of Anta and the manner ' Thucyd. ii 34. bs dy 
1 which ite conditions were executed, et ee 7 
my History of Greece, chap. 76. 
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manner we find one among the discourses of Demosthenes, 
though of very doubtful authenticity. The funeral discourse 
had thus come to acquire an established type. Rhetorical 
teachers had collected and generalised, out of the published 
harangues before them, certain loci communes, religious, patri- 
otic, social, historical, or pseudo-historical, &c., suitable to be 
employed by any new orator." All such loct were of course 
framed upon the actual sentiments prevalent among the 
majority of Athenians; furnishing eloquent expression for 
sympathies and antipathies deeply lodged in every one’s 
bosom. 

The funeral discourse which we read in the Menexenus is 
framed upon this classical model. It dwells, with piso in this 
empfasis and elegance, upon the patriotic common- barengue 


places which formed the theme of rhetors generally. 10105 su 


Plato begins by extolling the indigenous character Tittrne 
of the Athenian population ; not immigrants from “* 
abroad (like the Peloponnesians), but born from the very soil 
, of Attica :" which, at a time when other parts of the earth 
produced nothing but strange aifimals and plants, gave birth 
to an admirable breed of men, as well as to wheat and barley 
for their nourishment, and to the olive for assisting their 
bodily exercises.° Attica was from the beginning favoured by 
the Gods; and the acropolis had been an object of competi- 
tion between Athéné and Poseidon.? She was the common 
and equal mother of all the citizens, who, from such commu- 
nity of birth and purity of Hellenic origin, had derived the 
attributes which they had ever since manifested—attachment 
to equal laws among themselves, Panhellenic patriotism, and 
hatred of barbarians.1 The free and equal political consti- 


m Aristotel. Rhetoric, i. 5, p. 1360, AN? abroad | 

b. 31, i. 9, p. 1367. Dionys. al. Ars op — 

Rhetoric. o. 6, pp. 260-267. ° Plat. Menex. pp. 237 D, 238 A. 
“‘ Nec enim artibus inventis factum P Plat. Menex. p. 237 C. 

est, ut argumenta inveniremus: sed Plat. Menex. pp. 238 D-239 A- 


dicta sunt omnia, antequam preci- C-D. 4 ovia qyuas a 
perentur: mox ea Steere observata pa Se a ee 
et collecta ediderunt” (Quintilian, —~ 
arc 2) bp wal 

at. Menex. pp. 237-245 C. of 245 D. S6er xadapdy rd pioos 
4p Térowes 0888 Kd8u01 ara Atyurrol Be sia aca 
Te kal Aavaol of82 BAA: woAAol, dive: 
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tution of Athens—called an aristocracy, or presidency of the 
best men, under the choice and approval of the mulfitude— 
as it was and as it always had been, is here extolled by Plato, 
as a result of the common origin. 

Alluding briefly to the victories over Eumolpus and the 
Amazons, the orator passes on to the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platsza, which he celebrates with the warmth of 
an Hellenic patriot." He eulogizes the generous behaviour 
of Athens towards the Greeks, during the interval between 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, contrasting it with 
the unworthy requital which she received from Sparta and 
others. He then glances at the events of the Peloponnesian 
wars, though colouring them in a manner so fanciful and de- 
lusive, that any one familiar with Thucydides can scaxcely 
recognize their identity—especially in regard to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse.* He protests against the faith- 
lessness of Sparta, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, in allying herself with the common anti-Hellenic 
enemy—the Great King—ugainst Athens: and he ascribes 
mainly to this unholy alliayce the conquest of Athens at the’ 
end of the war. The moderation of political parties in Athens, 
when the Thirty were put down and the democracy restored, 
receives its due meed of praise: but the peculiar merit 
claimed for Athens, in reference to the public events between 
403 B.C. and 387 B.c., is—That she stood alone among Greeks 
in refusing to fraternise with the Persian King, or to betray to 
him the Asiatic Greeks. Athens had always been prompted 
by generous feeling, even in spite of political interests, to 
compassionate and befriend the weak." The orator dwells 
with satisfaction on the years preceding the peace concluded 
by Antalkidas; during which years Athens had recovered 


* Plat. Menex. pp. 240-241. towards BdpBapo:, as standing features 


* Plat. Menex. pp. 242 243. in the Athenian character (sect. 59- 
t Plat. Menex. pp. 243-244. 184). The points touched upon in 
4" Plat. Menex. pp. 244-245. «f 7 reference to Athens by Isokrates are 
x ae in the main the same as those brought 

Tour by udvow Adyuor out by Plato in the Menexenus, only 
__mpoln, &s det Alay pirou that Isokrates makes them subservient 


Sors, nal tov Frrovos Ocpanis. Iso- toa special pu that of b 
krates also, in the Oratio Panegyrica ebcut ai expedition area Poae 
(Or. iv.), dwells upon this point, as under the joint headship of Sparta 
well as on the pronoun hatred and Athens, 
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her walls and her ships—had put down the Spartan supe- 
riority &t sea—and had rescued even the Great King from 
Spartan force." He laments the disasters of Athenian soldiers 
at Corinth, through difficulties of the ground—and at Lech- 
soum, through treachery. These are the latest political events 
to which he alludes." | 

Having thus touched upon the political history of Athens, 
he turns to the surviving relatives—fathers, mothers, Consolation 
children, &c.—of the fallen warriors: addressing to tion to sur- 
them words of mingled consolation and exhortation. cm 
He adopts the fiction of supposing these exhortations to have 
been suggested to him by the warriors themselves, immedi- 
ately before entering upon their last battle’ This is the 
most eloquent and impressive portion of the harangue. The 
orator concludes by a few words from himself, inculcating on 
the elders the duty of resignation, and on the youth that of 
forward and devoted patriotism. 

That this oration was much admired, not merely during 
the lifetime of Plato but also long after his death, , siiretion 
.we know from the testimony of Cicero; who informs fi ofue. 
us that it was publicly recited every year on the beth st the 
day when the annual funeral rites were celebrated, **'™*"*- 
in honour of those citizens collectively who had been slain in 
the service of their country. The rhetor Dionysius” recog- 
nises the fact of such warm admiration, and concurs generally 
therein, yet not without reserves. He points out what he 
considers defects of thought and expression—ostentatious 
contrast and balancing of antithetical clauses, after the 
manner of Gorgias. Yet we may easily believe that the 
harangue found much favour, and greatly extended the re- 
putation of its author. It would please many readers who 
took little interest in the Sokratic dialectics. 


* Plat. Menex. p. 245. 

* Plat. Menex. pp. 245 E, 246 A. 

y Plat. Menex. pp. Tesi 

* Plat. Menex. p. 249 A-C. 

® Cicero, Orator. 0. 44, 151. “ At 
non Thucydides, ne ille qui haud 
re major scriptor Plato: neo eolum 

his sermonibus, asi Sidrcyo di- 

cuntur, ubi etiam de industri&é id 
faciendum fuit—sed in populari ora- 


tione, qué mos est Athenis laudari eos, 
qui sint in preliis interfecti: qus sic 

bata est, ut eam quotannis, ut scis, 
illo die recitari necesse sit.” 

Bee Plato, Menex. p. 249 B about 
these yearly funereal rites, and Lysias, 
Epita h. 8. 80. 

Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dio. in 
Demosth. p. 1027, compared with Ars 
Bhetoric. c. 6, pp. 260-267. 
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When Plato first established himself at Athens as a lec- 
turer (about 386 B.c., shortly after the peace made b¥ Antal- 
kidas), he was probably known only by Sokratic dia- 

motives cf — logues, properly so called : which Dionysius specifies 
rend; trer both as his earliest works and as his proper depart- 


Probable 


heestablished ment, wherein he stood unrivalled.* In these, his 
Athens 8 opposition to the Rhetors and Sophists was pro- 


wid Lysis Claimed : and if, as is probable, the Gorgias had been 
ue, published before that time, he had already declared 
ee ice. WAT: openly as well as bitterly, against the whole art 
cee of Rhetoric. But it would be a double triumph for 
his genius, if, after standing forward as the representative of 
Dialectic, and in that character heaping scornful derision on 
the rival art of Rhetoric, as being nothing better than a mere 
knack of juggling and flattery “—he were able to show that 
this did not proceed from want of rhetorical competence, but 
that he could rival or surpass the Rhetors in their own 
department. Herein lies the purpose of the Menexenus. I 
agree with Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and some other critics,’ 
in thinking that it was probably composed not long after the 
peace of Antalkidas, in competition with the harangue of 
Lysias now remaining on the same subject. Though the 


© Dionys. Hal. De Platon. p. 762. | 


‘ ToOIs 
irxvordrois o1 
“ ty GAAR ras a 
wal @ovxvdl3ov xaracxevijs épacdels. 


Compare p. 761, the imme- 
diately preceding, re De Adm. Vi 
Dicendi in Demosthene, pp. 1025- 
1031. 

o many critics Plato appeared suc- 
cessful in the figurative and meta- 
septs stylo—dewds wept 1d rpowucdy. 

ut Dionysius thinks him very inferior 
to De es even on this point, 
though it was not the strongest point 
of Demosthenes, whose main p 


6 GAnOwds &yév (Djonys. ibid. 


p- 1°). on 

4 Isokrates, in his last composition 
(Panathen. Or. xii.), written in very 
old age, shows how keenly he felt the 
aspersions of jealous riv Sophists 
less successful than hi — who 

blicly complained that he despised 
fre lessons of the poets and thought 
no teaching worth having except hi 


a, a « 
GUT GY, ; era 


Adyor® bs bye awdytor 

0 TaY Tourer, Kal rds TE 

Tas rev bdrAwy wal ras : 
awdoas 


_ Hs (sect. 22). That which Iso- 
krates complains of these teachers for 
saying in their talk with each other, 
the rhetorical teachers would vehe- 
mently complain of in Plato, when he 
expressed forcibly his contempt for 
rhetoric in the Gorgias and the Phe- 
drus. One way of expressing their 
resentment would be to affirm that 
Plato could not compose s lar 
rhetorical discourse; which 
tion Plato would best contradict by 
composing one in the received manner. 

© See the Einleitung of Schleier- 
macher to his translation of the Me- 
nexenus ; also Stallbaum, Proleg. ad 
Menex. p. 10, and Westermann, Gesch. 
der Beredtsamkeit, sect. 66, p. 134. 
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name of Lysias is not mentioned in the Menexenus, yet 
the rivflry between him and Plato is clearly proclaimed in 
the Platonic Phsedrus: and the two funeral harangues go so 
completely over the same ground, that intentional compe- 
tition on the part of the latest, is the most natural of all 
hypotheses. 

Here then we have Plato exchanging philosophy for “ the 
knack of flattery ”—to use the phrase of the Gorgias. y.nexenus 


Stallbaum is so unwilling to admit this as possible, WaPite 

that he represents the Platonic harangue as a mere {in to” 
caricature, intended to make the rhetorical process 9o4a.0."° 
ridiculous. I dissent from this supposition ; as I Amy c" 


have already dissented from the like supposition of optic 
the same critic, in regard to the etymologies of the """™"* 
Kratylus. That Plato might in one dialogue scornfully de- 
nounce Rhetoric—and in another, compose an elaborate dis- 
course upon the received rhetorical type—is noway incon- 
sistent with the general theory which I frame to myself, about 
the intellectual character and distinct occasional manifesta- 
“tions of Plato.’ The funeral barangue in the Menexenus 
proves that, whatever he thought about Rhetoric generally; 
he was anxious to establish his title as a competent rhetorical 
composer: it proves farther that he was equal to Lysias in 
the epideiktic department, though inferior to Perikles. It 
affords a valuable illustration of that general doctrine which 
the Platonic Sokrates lays down in the Gorgias—That no 
man can succeed as a rhetor, unless he is in full harmony 
of spirit and cast of mind with his auditors; or unless he 
dwells upon and enforces sympathies, antipathies, and con- 
victions, already established in their minds! A first-rate 


‘ Compare aleo the majestic picture 


in the Menexenus, that it is an easy 
which Plato presents of the ancient 


matter to obtain admiration when 


character and exploits of the early 
Athenians, in the mythe commenced 
in the Timswus (pp. 23-24), prosecuted 
in the Kritias (pp. 113-114 8eqq.), but 
left by the author incomplete. 
© Plato, Gorgias, p. 510 C; see 
above, ch. xxii. p. 134. 
appears to me the real truth, 
subject to v 
I do not it true to say, as the 
Platonic Sokrates is made to declare 


rare exception. But Ath 


you praise Athens among Athenians 
—though dristotle commends the 
observation. Assuredly Perikles did 
not think so(Thacyd. ii. 45). You have 
@ popular theme, but unless you have 
oratorical talent to do justice to it, you 
are likely to disappoint and offend, 
especially among auditors like the 
enians, accustomed to good speak- 
ing. Compare Plat. Kritias, p. 107 EB. 
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orator like Perikles, touching the chords of cherished national 
sentiment, might hope, by such a discourse as that Which we 
read in Thucydides, “adjecisse aliquid recepte religioni.” 
No public orator ever appointed by the Senate to pronounce 
the funeral harangue, could have expatiated more warmly 
than Plato has here done, upon the excellence of the Athe- 
nian constitution, and upon the admirable spirit which had 
animated Athenian politics, both foreign and domestic. Plato 
falls far short, indeed, of the weight and grandeur, the im- 
pressive distinctness of specification, the large sympathies, 
intellectual as well as popular—with which these topics are 
handled by Perikles in Thucydides: but his eulogy is quite 
as highflown and unreserved. 

In understanding fully the Menexenus, however, weehave 
Colloquial to take account, not merely of the harangue which 


cnexens” forms the bulk of it, but also of the conversation 


eendeh os whereby it is commenced and concluded. Plato, 
soce a he speaking always through the mouth of Sokrates, has 
barangns (t= (0 invent some fiction excusing the employment of 
and intended his master in the unprecedented capacity of publir 
dence of orator. What Stallbaum says (in my judgment, 

erroneously) about the harangue—appears to me 
perfectly true about the conversation before and after it. The 
introductory observations, interchanged between Sokrates and 
Menexenus, certainly tend to caricature (as Aristophanes! 
does in the Acharneis and the Equites) the strong effects pro- 
duced by this panegyrical oratory on the feelings of hearers: 
and to depreciate the task of the orator as nothing better than 
an easy and amusing pastime. To praise Athens among 
Athenians auditors (we are told) is a matter in which few 
speakers can fail to succeed, however poor their abilities. 
Moreover, the great funeral harangue of Perikles is repre- 


sented as having been composed for him by Aspasia *—a 


* To employ the striking expression 235 B.C. 
of Quintilian 55 10) respecting the of rere akg aa 
t statue of Zeus at Olympia by  « By the lan of Plato here, 
eidias. he seems plainly to bring his own 
' Aristoph. Acharn. 615, Equit.640- harangue into competition not merely 
a with that of Lysias but also with that 
comic tion of Sokrates, of Perikles. But we must not 
in the colloquial portion of the Men- pose, forthatreason,thathe y 
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female, though remarkable among her sex—who is extolled as 
holding*the highest place among rhetorical teachers, and is 
introduced here, as Aristophanes introduces her in the 
Acharneis, when he is putting a construction of discreditable 
ridicule on the origin of the Peloponnesian war. To make a 
good funeral harangue (Sokrates says)' requires little or no 
preliminary preparation ; besides, the Rhetors have harangues 
ready prepared at home. All this perseflage,in harmony with 
the polemics of the Gorgias, derides and degrades the Rhetors 
collectively. But when Plato takes the field against them as 
@ competitor, in his own rhetorical discourse, he drops the 
ironical vein, and takes pains to deliver one really good and 
excellent in its kind. His triumph isthusdoubled. He tells 
the Rhetors that their business is a trifling and despicable 
one: at the same time showing them that, despicable as it is, 


he can surpass them in it, as he professes to surpass Lysias in 
the Phedrus.™ 

Such I believe to be the scope of the dialogue, looked at 
from Plato’s point of view. In order to find a person 4 vnron- 

* suitable in point of age to be descmibed as the teacher Yat! 
of Sokrates, he is forced to go back to the past gene- 
ration—that of Perikles and Aspasia. But though 
he avoids anachronism on this point, he cannot avoid the 
anachronism of making Sokrates allude to events long pos- 


has in view the Periklean harangue Xenophon, (Econom. i. 14; Cicero de 
which we now read in Thucydides, ii. Inventione, i. 31: Plutarch, Periklee, 
35-43: which is the real speech, re- c. 24-32: also Bergk, De Reliquiis 
poe and drest up by Thucydidesin Comeed. Attic. Antiqua, p. 237. 

is own language and manner. Pro- ’ Aristoph. Acharn. 501. 
bably the Periklean harangue was m Theremarksof Dionysius of Hali- 
preserved separately and in other re- karnassus (in the Epistle to Cn. Pom- 
ports, so that Plato may have known Bey about Plato, pp. 754-758) are well 
it without knowin e history of deserving of attention; espectally as 
Thucydides. When I see the extreme he had before him many writers now 
liberty which Plato takes throughout lost, either contemporary with Plato 
his harangue in regard to the history or of the succeeding generation. He 
of the past, I can hardly believe that notices not only Plato’s asperity in 
he ever read Thucydides; if he ever , ridiculing most of his distinguished 
read the history, he certainly disre- | contemporaries, but alao his marked 
garded it altogether, and threw him- | feeling of rivalry against Lysias. 
belf dw) +d wpocayarydrepow TH dxpodoe:' Fy yap, Fy ply rH TWAdrewos 
) ee like the Acyéypapo: | wodAds dperds exo T : 
ucydides speaks, i. 21. ' &c. 
Lysias among them, though in a less: See this subject well handled in an 
degree than Plato, Mschines So- | instructive Dissertation by M. Lebeau 
kratious had com among his | (Stuttgart, 1363, Lysias’ Epitaphios 
dialogues one entitled ‘Acwacla. See | als icht erwiesen, Pp. 42-40 seq. 
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terior to his own death. This anachronism is real, though it 
has been magnified by some critics into a graver defect than 
it is in truth. Plato was resolved not to speak in his own 


person, but through that of Sokrates. 


But he is not always 


careful to keep within the limits which consistent adherence 


to such a plan imposes." 
m Groen van Prinsterer (Prosopo- 


graphia Platonica, p. 211 an adverts 
to the carelessness of Plato about exact 
chronology. 


Most of the Platonic critics recognise 
the Menexenus as a genuine Platonic 
dialogue. Ast, however, includes it 

‘among the numerous dialogues which 
he disallows as spurious; and Suckow, 
Steinhart, and Ueberweg, are also in- 
clined to disallow it. See Uubarwer Dis 


Aechtheit der Platonischen Schriften, 
pp. ‘43-148. These critics make light 
of the allusion of Aristotle in the 
Rhetorio—Zwxpdrns dy rE 'Emragle 
—which a to me, I confess, of 
more weight than all the grounds 
of suspicion adduced by them to prove 
the dialogue spurious. The presump-~- 
tion in favour of the catalogue of 
Thrasyllus counts with them, here as 
elsewhere, for nothing. e 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


KLEITOPHON. 


Tue Kleitophon is an unfinished fragment, beginning with a 
short introductory conversation between Sokrates p.sns 
and Kleitophon, and finishing with a discourse of so cru 
some length, a sort of remonstrance or appeal, ad- *!*tePhon- 
dressed by Kleitophon to Sokrates; who makes no reply. 

Some one was lately telling me (says Sokrates) that Klei- 
tophon, in conversation with Lysias, depreciated the con- 
versation of Sokrates, and extolled prodigiously that of 
Thrasymachus. 

Whoever told you so (replies Kleitophon), did not report 
accurately what I said. On some points, indeed, I Conversation 
did not praise you; but on other points I did praise vith Kieto- 
you. Since, however, you are evidently displeased Pe'ahudes to 
with me, though you affect indifference—and since ofanu. 
we are here alone—I should be glad to repeat the character 
same observations to yourself, in order that you may made cioglon, 
not believe me to think meanly of you. - These in- wank 
correct reports seem to have made you displeased explain. 
with me more than is reasonable. I am anxious to speak to 
you with full freedom, if you will allow it. 

It would be a shame indeed (rejoins Sokrates), if, when 
you were anxious to do me good, I could not endure to 
receive it. When I have learnt which are my worst and 
which are my best points, I shall evidently be in a condition 
to cultivate and pursue the latter and resolutely to avoid the 
former. 

Hear me then (cays Kleitophon). 

As your frequent companion, Sokrates, I have often listened 
to you with profound admiration. I thought you superior 

* Plato, Kleitoph. p, 406. 
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to all other speakers when you proclaimed your usyal strain 
Explanation Of reproof, like the God from a dramatic machine, 
sve. Hie’ against mankind.’ You asked them, “ Whither are 
you drifting, my friends? You do not seem aware 
miration for ° 
the benefit that you are doing wrong when you place all your 
derived from affections on the gain of money, and neglect to 
panionship teach your sons and heirs the right use of money. 
krates. You do not provide for them teachers of justice, if 
justice be teachable; nor trainers of it, if it be acquirable by 
training and habit ; nor indeed have you studied the acquisi- 
tion of it, even for yourselves. Since the fact is obvious thats 
while you, as well as your sons, have learnt what passes for a 
finished education in virtue (letters, music, gymnastic), you 
nevertheless yield to the corruptions of gain—how cones it 
that you do not despise your actual education, and look out 
for teachers to correct such disorder? It is this disorder, not 
the want of accomplishment in the use of the lyre, which 
occasions such terrible discord, and such calamitous war, - 
between brother and brother—between city and city.© You 
affirm that men do wrong wilfully, not from ignorance 6r 
want of training: yet nevertheless you are bold enough to say, 
that wrong-doing is dishonourable and offensive to the Gods. 
How can any one, then, choose such an evil willingly? You 
tell us it is because he is overcome by pleasures: well then, 
that again comes to unwillingness—if victory be the thing 
which every man wishes: so that, whichever way you turn it, 
reason shows you that wrong-doing is taken up unwillingly, 
and that greater precautions ought to be taken upon the 
subject, both by individuals and by cities.” 4 
Such, Sokrates (continues Kleitophon), is the language 
The obeerve- which I often hear from you; and which I always 
hear with the strongest and most respectful admira- 
tion. Yan follow it up by observing, that those who 
o ; e : 
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train their bodies and neglect their minds, commit isting in 
the mistike of busying themselves about the sub- ardour for 
ordinate and neglecting the superior. You farther ments and and 
remark, that if a man does not know how to use any commonly 
object rightly, he had better abstain from using it Sokrates. 
altogether: if he does not know how to use his eyes, his ears, 
or his body—it will be better for him neither to see, nor to 
hear, nor to use his body at all: the like with any instrument 
or article of property—for whoever cannot use his own lyre 
well, cannot use his neighbour’s lyre better. Out of these 
premisses you bring out forcibly the conclusion—That if a 
man does not know how to use his mind rightly, it is better for 
him to make no use of it:—better for him not to live, than to 
live wnder his own direction. If he must live, he had better 
live as a slave than a freeman, surrendering the guidance of 
his understanding to some one else who knows the art of 
piloting men: which art you, Sokrates, denominate often the 
political art, sometimes the judicial art or justice.° 
These discourses of yours, alike numerous and admirable— 

‘showing that virtue is teachable and that & man 5, strates 
should attend to himself before he attends to other pee not ex- 


objects—I never have contradicted, and never shall sot" o* 
contradict. I account them most profitable and Kierepher 
stimulating, calculated to wake men as it were out chouh of 

of sleep. I expected anxiously what was to come how wane 


afterwards. I began by copying your styleand ask- bow he te 

ing, not yourself, but those among your companions 

whom you esteemed the most‘—How are we now to understand 
this stimulus imparted by Sokrates towards virtue? Is this 
to be all? Cannot we make advance towards virtue and get 
full possession of it? Are we to pass our whole lives in 
stimulating those who have not yet been stimulated, in order 
that they in their turn may stimulate, others? Is it not 
rather incumbent upon us, now that we have agreed thus far, 
to entreat both from Sokrates and from each other, an answer 
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to the ulterior question, What next? How are we to set to 
work in regard to the learning of justice?® If any trainer, 
seeing us careless of our bodily condition, should exhort us 
strenuously to take care of it, and convince us that we ought 
to do so—we should next ask him, which were the arts pre- 
scribing how we should proceed? He would reply—The 
gymnastic and medical arts. How will Sokrates or his friends 
answer the corresponding question in their case ? 
The ablest of your companions answered me (continues 
, Kleitophon), that the art to which you were wont to 
addressed bY allude was no other than Justice itself. I told him 


with tie _ in reply—Do not give me the mere name, but tell 


paaloos of me what Justice is." In the medical art there are 
te knies two distinct results contemplated and achieved: one, 
hime, _ that of keeping up the succession of competent 
physicians—another that of conferring or preserving health : 
this last, Health, is not the art itself, but the work accom- 
plished by the art. Just so, the builder’s art, has for its 
object the house, which is its work—and the keeping up the 
continuity of builders, whiah is its teaching. Tell me in the" 
same manner respecting the art called Justice. Its teaching 
province is plain enough—to maintain the succession of just 
men: but what is its working province? what is the work 
which the just man does for us ? 

To this question your friend replied (explaining Justice)— 
Replies made It is The Advantageous. Another man near him 
ototrates said, The Proper: a third said, The Profitable: a 
ty. fourth, The Gainful.' I pursued the enquiry by 
observing, that these were general names equally applicable 
in other arts, and to something different in each. Every art 
aims at what is proper, advantageous, profitable, gainful, in 
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its own separate department: but each can farther describe to 
you what that department is. Thus the art of the carpenter 
is, to perform well, properly, advantageously, profitably, &c., 
in the construction of wooden implements, &c. That is the 
special work of the carpenter's art: now tell me, what is 
the special work, corresponding thereunto, of the art called 
Justice ? 

At length one of your most accomplished companions, 
Sokrates, answered me—That the special work None of 
peculiar to Justice was, to bring about friendship explain what 
in the community." Being farther interrogated, he work of 
said—That friendship was always a good, never an Virtue was. 
evil: That the so-called friendships between children, and 
betweefi animals, mischievous rather than otherwise, were not 
real friendships, and ought not to bear the name: That the 
only genuine friendship was, sameness of reason and intelli- 
gence :—not sameness of opinion, which was often hurtful— 
but knowledge and reason agreeing, in different persons.’ 

, At this stage of our conversation the hearers themselves 
felt perplexed, and interfered to remonstrate with him; ob- 
serving, that the debate had come round to the same point 
again. They declared that the medical art also was harmony 
of reason and intelligence: that the like was true besides of 
every other art: that each of them could define the special 
end to which it tended: but that as to that art, or that har- 
mony of reason and intelligence, which had been called 
Justice, no one could see to what purpose it tended, nor 
what was its special work.™ 

After all this debate (continues Kleitophon) I addressed 
the same question to yourself, Sokrates—What is xicitophonet 
Justice? You answered—To do good to friends, the question 
hurt to enemies. But presently it appeared, that hime Bet 
the just man would never, on any occasion, do hurt nok anew 
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Eleitophon =to any one:—that he would act towards every one 
fokraies , With a view to good. It is not once, nor twice, but 
will not tell. often and often, that I have endured these per- 
plexities, and have importuned you to clear them up." At 
last I am wearied out, and have come to the conviction that 
you are doubtless a consummate proficient in the art of stimu- 
lating men to seek virtue ; but that as to the ulterior question, 
how they are to find it—you either do not know, or you will 
not tell, In regard to any art (such as steermanship or 
others), there may be persons who can extol and recommend 
the art to esteem, but cannot direct the hearers how to 
acquire it: and in like manner a man might remark about 
you, that you do not know any better what Justice is, be- 
cause you are a proficient in commending it. For my part, 
such is not my opinion. I think that you know, but have 
declined totell me. I am resolved, in my present embarrass- 
ment, to go to Thrasymachus, or any one else that I can find 
to help me; unless you will consent to give me something 
more than these merely stimulating discourses.° Consider me 
as one upon whom your'stimulus has already told. If the 
question were about gymnastic, as soon as I had become fully 
stimulated to attend to my bodily condition, you would have 
given me, as a sequel to your stimulating discourse, some 
positive direction, what my body was by nature, and what 
treatment it required. Deal in like manner with the case 
before us: reckon Kleitophon as one fully agreeing with you, 
that it is contemptible to spend so much energy upon other 
objects, and to neglect our minds, with a view to which all 
other objects are treasured up. Put me down as having 
already given my adhesion to all these views of yours. 
Proceed, Sokrates—I supplicate you—to deal with me as 
et I have described ; in order that I may never more 
int of leav- have occasion, we I talk with Lysias, to blame 
and going to you on some points while praising you on others. I 
chua. Bat will repeat, that to one who has not yet received 
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the necessary stimulus, your conversation is of in- before leav- 
estimable value: but to one who has already been genet 
stimulated, it is rather a hindrance than a help, to tt Sokrates 
his realising the full acquisition of virtue, and thus ot cleuly 
becoming happy.” citly. 


The fragment called Kleitophon (of which I have given an 
abstract comparatively long) is in several ways Tre- 5 vs on 
markable. The Thrasyllean catalogue places it first te ete | 
in the eighth Tetralogy ; the three other members Shrew‘? 
of the same Tetralogy being, Republic, Timeus, 2° dem 
Kritias.1 Though it is both short, and abrupt inits Brine” 
close, we know that it was so likewise in antiquity : Reps wn™ 
the ancient Platonic commentators observing, that Bi"e.e* 
Sokrates disdained to make any reply to the appeal ™*™* 
of Kleitophon.’ There were therefore in this Tetralogy two 
fragments, unfinished works from the beginning—Kleitophon 
and Kritias. 

¢, We may explain why Thrasyllys placed the Kleitophon in 
immetliate antecedence to the Republic: because 1. It com- 
plains bitterly of the want of a good explanation of Justice, 
which Sokrates in the latter books of the Republic professes 
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© Diog. L. iii. 59. The Kleitophon 
also waa one of the dialogues selected 
-by some students of Platoas dad aes 
be studied first of all, Diog. L. iii. 61. 
*t M. Boeckh observes (ad Platonis 
Minoem, p. 11):—‘ Nec minus falsum 
est, quod spurtum Clitophontem pleri- 
que omnes mutilatum putant: quem 
ex auctoris manibus truncum excidisse 
inde intelligitur, quod ne vetusti qui- 
dem Platonici philosophi, quibus anti- 
qaeeone exemplaria ad manum erant, 
abuerunt integriorem. Proclus in 
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M. Boeckh here characterises the 
Kieitophon as spurious, in which 
opinion I do not concur. 

Yxem, in his Dissertation, Ueber 
Piaton’s Kleitophon, Berlin, 1846, has 
vindicated the genuineness of this 
dialogue, though many of his argu- 
ments are such as J cannot subscrihe 
to 


He shows farther, that the first idea 
of distrusting the genuineness of the 
Kleitophon arose from the fact that 
the dialogue was printed in the Aldine 
edition of 1513, along with the spurious 
dialogues; ‘although in that very 
Aldine edition the editors expresel 
announce that this was a mistake, an 
that the dialogue ought to have been 
oe as first of the eighth tetralogy, 

Yxem, pp. 32-33. Subsequent 
editors followed the Aldine in printing 
the dialogue among the spurio 
though still declaring that they 
not consider it spurious. 
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to furnish. 2. It brings before us Kleitophon, who announces 
an inclination to consult Thrasymachus: now both as per- 
sonages appear in the first book of the Republic, in which 
too Thrasymachus is introduced as disputing in a brutal and 
insulting way, and as humiliated by Sokrates: so that the 
Republic might be considered both as an answer to the chal- 
lenge of the Kleitophon, and as a reproof to Kleitophon 
himself for having threatened to quit Sokrates and go to 
Thrasymachus. 

Like so many other pieces in the Thrasyllean catalogue, 
Elettophon the Kleitophon has been declared to be spurious by 
anf perfecty Schleiermacher and other critics of the present cen- 
in harmony : —— 
withajoe tury. I see 10 ground for this opinion, and I be- 
Plato. lieve the dialogue to be genuine. If it be hsked, 
how can we imagine Plato to have composed a polemic argu- 
ment, both powerful and unanswered, against Sokrates,—I 
reply that this is not so surprising as the Parmenidés: in 
which Plato has introduced the veteran so named as the 
successful assailant not only of Sokrates, but of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas defended by Sokrates. oo. 
- I have already declared, that the character of Plato is, in 
my judgment, essentially many-sided. It comprehends the 
whole process of searching for truth, and testing all that is 
propounded as such: it does not shrink from broaching and 
developing speculative views not merely various and distinct 
but sometimes even opposite. 

Yet though the Kleitophon is Plato’s work, it is a sketch 
Itoould not OF fragment never worked out. In its present con- 
publiod dition, it can hardly have been published (any more 
Plato's death. than the Kritias) either by his direction or during 
his life. I conceive it to have remained among his papers, 
to have been made known by his school after his death, and 
to have passed from thence among the other Platonic manu- 
scripts into the Alexandrian library at its first foundation. 
Possibly it may have been originally intended as a prepara- 
tion for the solution of that problem, which Sokrates after- 
wards undertakes in the Republic: for it is a challenge to 
Sokrates to explain what he means by Justice. It may 
have been intended as such, but never prosecuted :—the 
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preparatjon for that solution being provided in another way; 
such a8 we now read in the first and se@ond books of the 
Republic. That the great works of Plato—Republic, Prot- 
agoras, Symposion, &c.—could not have been completed 
without preliminary sketches and tentatives—we may regard 
as certain. That some of these sketches, though never worked 
up, and never published by Plato himself, should have been 
good enough to be preserved by him and published by those 
who succeeded him—is at the very least highly probable. 
One such is the Kleitophon. 

When I read the Kleitophon, I am not at all surprised 
that Plato never brought it to a conclusion, nor ever p,.sons why 
provided Sokrates with an answer to the respectful, the Klelto- 
yet emphatic, requisition of Kleitophon. The case 2¢"et, Anish: 
against Sokrates has been made so strong, that I suiese: 
doubt whether Plato himself could have answered it [etfs 
to his own satisfaction. Itresembles the objections {fom in the 
which he advances in the Parmenidés against the “P"° 
theory of Ideas: objections which he has nowhere answered, 
and which I do not believe that he could answer. The charac- 
teristic attribute of which Kleitophon complains in Sokrates 
is, that of a one-sided and incomplete efficiency—(gtarc 
povdxwrAoc)—* You are perpetually stirring us up and insti- 
gating us: you do this most admirably: but when we have 
become full of fervour, you do not teach us how we are to 
act, nor point out the goal towards which we are to move.’® 
Now this is precisely the description which Sokrates gives of 
his own efficiency, in the Platonic Apology addressed to the 
Dikasts. He lays especial stress on the mission imposed upon 
him by the Gods, to apply his Elenchus in testing and con- 
victing the false persuasion of knowledge universally preva- 
lent: to make sure by repeated cross-examination, whether 
the citizens pursued money and worldly-advancement more 
energetically than virtue :—and to worry the Athenians with 
perpetual stimulus, like the gadfly exciting a high-bred but 
lethargic horse. Sokrates describes this not only as the 
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mission of his life, but as a signal benefit and privilege con- 
ferred upon Athen’ by the Gods.t But here his services end. 
He declares explicitly that he shares in the universal igno- 
rance, and that he is no wiser than any one else, except in 
being aware of his own ignorance. He disclaims all power 
of teaching :* and he deprecates the supposition,—that he 
himself knew what he convicted others of not knowing,— 
as a mistake which had brought upon him alike unmerited 
reputation and great unpopularity. We find thus that the 
description given by Sokrates of himself in the Apology, 
and the reproach addressed to Sokrates by Kleitophon, fully 
coincide. “My mission from the Gods” (says Sokrates), “is 
to dispel the false persuasion of knowledge, to cross-examine 
men into a painful conviction of their own ignorance, and to 
create in them a lively impulse towards knowledge and virtue : 
but I am no wiser than they: I can teach them nothing, 
nor can I direct them what to do.”—That is exactly what I 
complain of (remarks Kleitophon): I have gone through your 
course,—have been electrified by your Elenchus,—and am, 
full of the impulse which you so admirably commuuicate. 
In this condition, what I require is, to find out how, or in 
which direction I am to employ that impulse. If you cannot 
tell me, I must ask Thrasymachus or some one else. 
Moreover, it is not merely in the declarations of Sokrates 
The samme himself before the Athenian Dikasts, but also in 
oonfeseed fa the Platonic Sokrates as exhibited by Plato in very 
Platonic and many of his dialogues, that the same efficiency, and 
i the same deficiency, stand conspicuous. The hearer 
is convicted of ignorance, on some familiar subject which he 
believed himself to know: the protreptic stimulus is powerful, 
stinging his mind into uneasiness which he cannot appease 
except by finding some tenable result: but the didactic sup- 
plement is not forthcoming. Sokrates ends by creating a 
painfal feeling of perplexity in the hearers, but he himself 
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shares the feeling along with them. It is this which the 
youth Protarchus deprecates, at the beginning of the Pla- 
tonic Philébus;¥ and with which Hippias taunts Sokrates, 
in one of the Xenophontic conversations *—insomuch that 
Sokrates replies to the taunt by giving a definition of the 
Just (rd Sfxaov), upon which Hippias comments. But if 
the observations ascribed by Xenophon to Hippias are a 
report of what that Sophist really said, we only see how 
inferior he was to Sokrates in the art of cross-questioning : 
for the definition given by Sokrates would have been found 
altogether untenable, if there had been any second Sokrates 
to apply the Elenchus to it.* Lastly, Xenophon expressly 
tells us, that there were others also, who, both in speech 
and writing, imputed to Sokrates the same deficiency on the 
affirmative side.> 

The Platonic Kleitophon corresponds, in a great degree, to 
these complaints of Protarchus and others, as well porcie, yet 
as to the taunt of Hippias. The case is put, how- Rebner ic 


ever, with much greater force and emphasis: as detects ar” 
‘Tdoked at, not by an opponent and outsider, like the Kiet 
on - 


Hippias—nor by a mere novice, unarmed though possible to 
answer them 


eager, like Protarchus—but by a companion of in in such a way 
0 


long-standing, who has gone through the full course ont against 


of negative gymnastic, is grateful for the benefit Flenchus of 


derived, and feels that it is time to pass from the pupil. 

lesser mysteries to the greater. He is sick of perpetual 
negation and stimulus: he demands doctrines and explana- 
tions, which will hold good against the negative Elenchus of 
Sokrates himself. But this is exactly what Sokrates cannot 
give. His mission from the Delphian God finishes with the 
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negative: inspiration fails him when he deals with the 
affirmative. He is like the gad-fly (his own simile) in stimu- 
lating the horse—and also in furnishing no direction how 
the stimulus is to be expended. His affirmative dicta,—as 
given in the Xenophontic Memorabilia, are for the most part 
plain, homebred, good sense,—in which all the philosophical 
questions are slurred over, and the undefined words, Justice, 
Temperance, Holiness, Courage, Law, &c., are assumed to 
have a settled meaning agreed to by every one: while as 
given by Plato, in the Republic and elsewhere, they are 
more speculative, highflown, and poetical,° but not the less 
exposed to certain demolition, if the batteries of the Sokratic 
Elenchus were brought to bear upon them. The challenge 
of Kleitophon is thus unanswerable. It brings out in the 
most forcible, yet respectful, manner the contrast between 
the two attributes of the Sokratic mind: in the negative 
irresistible force and originality: in the affirmative, confessed 
barrenness alternating with honest, acute, practical sense, but 
not philosophy. Instead of this, Plato gives us transcendental 
hypotheses, and a religious and poetical ideal; impressive 
indeed to the feelings, but equally inadmissible to a mind 
trained in the use of the Sokratic tests. 

We may thus see sufficient reason why Plato, after having 
The Kieito- Grawn up the Kleitophon as preparatory basis for 
pens 6 pant & dialogue, became unwilling to work it out, and left 
ney it as an unfinished sketch. He had, probably with- 
muthave out intending it, made out tov strong a case against 
against So- Sokrates and against himself. If he continued 
Plato. it, he would have been obliged to put some suffi- 
cient reason into the mouth of Sokrates, why Kleitophon 
should abandon his intention of frequenting some other 
teacher: and this was a hard task. He would have been 
obliged to lay before Kleitophon, a pupil thoroughly inocu- 
lated with his own negative estrus, affirmative solutions proof 
against such subtle cross-examination: and this, we may fairly 
wy Pay zPlanaton of Juatic given Jatin feriahed by (or asribod to) 
be described much in the same words a Gs Loner, 


as Sokrates employs (Repub. i. p. 332 
B) in characterising the definition of 
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assume, was not merely a hard task, but impossible. Hence 
it is that we possess the Kleitophon only as a fragment. 

Yet I think it a very ingenious and instructive fragment: 
setting forth powerfully, in respect to the negative philosophy 
of Sokrates and Plato, a point of view which must have been 
held by many intelligent contemporaries. Among all the ob- 
jections urged against Sokrates and Plato, probably none was 
more frequent than this protest against the continued negative 
procedure. This same point of view—that Sokrates puzzled 
every one, but taught no one anything—is repro- 4, iueito- 
duced by Thrasymachus against Sokrates in the first Phoo mis 
book of the Republic: in which first book there are ‘endet ss 8 
various other marks of analogy with the Kleitophon.® the Bepsblie 


but was 


It mifht seem as if Plato had in the first instance (25s 


to an- 
projected a dialogue in which Sokrates was to discuss *6 way th 


sons why the 
the subject of justice, and had drawn up the Kleito- fireu 
phon as the sketch of a sort of forcing process to be ™™*™** 
applied to Sokrates: then, finding that he placed Sokrates 
under too severe pressure, had abandoned the project, and 
taken.up the same subject anew, in the manner which we 
now read in the Republic. The task which he assigns to 
Sokrates, in this last-mentioned dialogue, is far easier. In- 
stead of the appeal made to Sokrates by Kleitophon, with 
truly Sokratic point—we have an assault made upon him by 
Thrasymachus, alike angry, impudent, and feeble; which 
just elicits the peculiar aptitude of Sokrates for humbling the 
boastful affirmer. Again in the second book, Glaukon and 
Adeimantus are introduced as stating the difficulties which 
they feel in respect to the theory of Justice; but in a manner 
totally different from Kleitophon, and without any reference 
to previous Sokratic requirements. Each of them delivers 
an eloquent and forcible pleading, in the manner of an Ari- 
stotelian or Ciceronian dialogue: and to this Sokrates makes 


, ou Republ. pp. 336 D, 337 A, ing—rd 8¢o»—rd 
3 ie a ar 


¢ For example, That it is not the Repub. i. p. 336 C. 
province of the just man to hurt any These are exactly the unsatisfactory 
one, either friend or foe, Repub. p. definitions which Kleitophon describes 
335. himself (p. 409 C) as having received 
hrasymachus derides any such from the partisans of Sokrates. 
definitions of rd S{xaso» as the follow- 
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his reply. In that reply, Sokrates explains what hp means 
by Justice: and though his exposition is given in the form of 
short questions, each followed by an answer of acquiescence, 
yet no real or serious objections are made to him throughout 


the whole. 


The case must have been very different if Plato 


had continued the dialogue Kleitophon; so as to make So- 
krates explain the theory of Justice, in the face of all the 
objections raised by a Sokratic cross-examiner.' 


{ Schleiermacher(Einleitung, v. pp. 
45 ESP considers the Kleitophon not 
to e work of Plato. But this only 
shows that he, like many other critics, 
attaches scarcely the smallest im- 
haart to the presumption arising 

rom the Canon of Thrasyllus. For 
the grounds by which he justifies his 
disallowance of the dialogue are tothe 
last degree trivial. 

I note with surprise one of his 
assertions :—“ How” (he asks) “or 
from what motive can Plato have 
introduced an attack upon Sokrates, 
which is thoroughly repelled, both 
seriously and ironically, in almost all 
the Platonic dialogues?” . 

As I read Plato, on the contrary: 


the truth is, That it is repelled in 
none, confirmed in many, and tho- 
roughly ratified by Sokrates himself 
in the Platonic Apology. 
Schleiermacher thinks that the 
Kleitophon is an attack upon Sokrates 
and the Sokratic men, Plato included, 
made by some opponent out of the 
best rhetorical schools. He calls it 
‘‘a parody and caricature” of the 
Sokratic manner. Tome it seems no 
caricature at all. It is a very fair 
application of the Sokratic or Platonic 
manner. Nor is it conceived by any 
means in the spirit of an enemy, but 
in that of an established companion, 
respectful and grateful, yet dissatisfied ' 
at finding that he makes no progress. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


PLATONIC REPUBLIC——ABSTRACT. 


Tue Republic is the longest of all the Platonic dialogues, 
except the dialogue De Legibus. It consists of ten books, 
each of them as long as any one of the dialogues which we 
have passed in review. Partly from its length—partly from 
its lofty pretensions as the great constructive work of Plato— 
I shall give little more than an abstract of it in the present 
chapter, and shall reserve remark and comment for the 
succeeding. 

The professed subject is—What is Justice? Is the just 
man happy in or by reason of his justice, whatever Declared 
sonsequences may befall him? Is the unjust man Republio— 
unhappy by reason of hisinjustice? But the ground and multipi- 
actually travelled over by Sokrates, from whose topics con. 
mouth the exposition proceeds, is far more exten- * 
sive than could have been anticipated from this announced 
problem. An immense variety of topics, belonging to man 
and society, is adverted to more or less fully. <A theory of 
psychology or phrenology generally, is laid down and advo- 
cated: likewise a theory of the Intellect, distributed into its 
two branches: 1. Science, with the Platonic Forms or Ideas 
as Realities corresponding to it; 2. Opinion, with the fluc- 
tuating semi-realities or pseudo-realities, which form its object. 
A sovereign rule, exercised by philosophy, is asserted as indis- 
pensable to human happiness. The fundamental conditions 
of a good society, as Plato conceived it, are set forth at con- 
siderable length, and contrasted with the social corruptions 
of various existing forms of government. The outline of a 
perfect education, intellectual and emotional, is drawn up 
and prescribed for the ruling class: with many accompany- 
ing remarks on the objectionable tendencies of the popular 
and consecrated poems. The post-existence, as well as the 
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pre-existence of the soul, is affirmed in the concludiag books. 
As the result of the whole, Plato emphatically proclaims his 
conviction, that the just man is happy in and through his 
justice, quite apart from all consideration of consequences— 
yet that the consequences also will be such as to add to 
his happiness, both during life as well as after death: and 
the unjust man unhappy in and through his injustice.* 

The dramatic introduction of the dialogue, (which is de- 

ot 8CTibed as held during the summer, immediately after 
the dialogue. the festival of the Bendideia in Peireus), with the 
picture of the aged Kephalus and his views upon old age, is 
among the richest and most spirited in the Platonic works: 
but the discussion does not properly begin until Kephalus 
retires, leaving it to be carried on by Sokrates with Pole- 
marchus, Glaukon, Adeimantus, Thrasymachus. 

“Qld age has its advantages to reasonable men” (says 

Kephalus). “If I have lost the pleasures of youth, I 
have at the same time lost the violent desixes which 
then overmastered me. I now enjoy tranquillity and peace 
Without doubt, this is in part owing to my wealth. But the 
best that wealth does for me is, that it enables me to make 
compensation for deceptions and injustice, practised on other 
men in my younger days—and to fulfil all vows made to the 
Gods. An old man who is too poor to render such atonement 
for past falsehood and injustice, becomes uneasy in his mind 
as death approaches; he begins to fear that the stories about 
Hades, which he has heard and ridiculed in his youth, may 
perhaps prove true.” » 

“Is that your explanation of Justice” (asks Sokrates): 
Definition of that it consists in telling truth, and rendering to 

every one what you have had from him?” The 

old man Kephalus here withdraws; Polemarchus 

and the others prosecute the discussion, “The poet 

Simonides” (says Polemarchus) “gives an explana- 
tion like to that which you have stated—when he affirms, 
That just dealing consists in rendering to every man what is 
owing to him.” 


Plat. Repub. i. pp. 328 A, 350 D, Compare the language of Cato, more 
354. A. rhetorical and pa, Se than that of 
~ Plato, Repub. i. pp. 330-331. Kephalus,in Cicero De Senect.o. 13-14. 
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“IT do not know what Simonides means,” replies Sokrates. 


« He cannot mean that it is always right to tell the 
truth, or always right to give back a deposit. If ib 


Objections to 


my friend, having deposited arms with me, after- 

wards goes mad, and in that state demands them 

back, it would not be right in me either to restore 

the arms, or to tell the truth, to a man in that 
condition. Therefore to say that justice consists in speaking 
truth and in giving back what we have received, cannot be a 


good definition.” ¢ 


Polemarchus here gives a peculiar meaning to the phrase 
of Simonides: a man owes good to his friends—evil to his 
enemies: and he ought to pay back both. Upon this So- 


krate¢? comments.’ 


© Plato, Republ. i. p. 331 C-D. 

The historical Sokrates argues in 
the same manner (in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. See his conversation 
with Euthydemus, iv. 2; and Cicero, 
De Offic. iii. 25, 94-95). 

¢ Sokrates here remarks that the 
eee truth ; Restore what 

beea confided to you—ought not 
to be considered as universally binding. 
Sometimes justice, or those higher 
grounds upon which therules of justice 
are founded, prescribe that we should 
disobey the precepts. Sokrates takes 
this for granted, as a matter which no 
one will dispute; and it is evident 
that what Plato had here in his mind 
was, the obvious consideration that to 
tell the truth or restore a weapon 
deposited, to one who had gone mad, 
would do no good to any one, and 
might do immense mischief; thus 
showing that general utility is both 
the foundation and the limiting prin- 
ciple of all precepts respecting just 


and unjust. That this is present to | 


the mind of Plato appears evident from 
his assuming the position as a matter 
of course ; it is morever Sokratic, as 
we see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon. 

But Plato, in another pestene of the 
Republic,clothes this Sokratic doctrine 
in a language’#nd hypothesis of his 
own. He sets up Forms or Ideas, 
ss. The Just,—the Unjust,—The 
Honourable,—The Base, &o. He dis- 
tinguishes each of these from the man y 
separate manifestations in which it is 


| specialised. The Form, though one 


reality in itself, go pete manifold when 
embodied and disguised in these 
diversified accompaniments. It re- 
mains One and Unchanged, the object 
of Science and universal infallible 
truth ; but each of its separate mani- 
festations is peculiar to itself, appears 
differently to different minds, and 
admits of no higher certainty than 
fallible opinion. Though the Form of 
Justice always remains the same, yet 
its subordinate embodiments ever 
fluctuate; there is no given act nor 
assemblage of acts which is always 
just. Every just act (see Republic, 
v. pp. 470 A-479 A)is liable under cer- 
tain circumstances to become unjust; 
or to be invaded and overclouded by 
the Form of Injustice. - The genuine 
philosopher will detect the Form of 
Justice wherever it is to be found, in 
the midst of accompaniments however 
discrepant and confused, overall which 
he will ascend tothe region of universal 
truth and reality. The unphiloso- 
phical mind cannot accomplish this 
ascent, nor detect the pure Form, nor 
even recognige its real existence: but 
sees nothing beyond the multiplicity 
of diverse particular cases in which it 
is or appears to be embodied. Respect- 
ing these particular cases there is no 
constant or universal truth, no full 
science. Theycannot be thrown into 
classes to which the superior Form 
constantly and unoonditionally ad- 
heres. hey are midway between 
reality and non-reality : they are mat- 
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S.—Simonides meant to say (you tell me) that Justice 
planation COnSists in rendering benefits to your friends, evil to 
your enemies: that is, in rendering to each what is 

proper and suitable. But we must ask him farther— 

Proper and suitable—how ? in what cases ? to whom? 

The medical art is that which renders what is proper 

and suitable, of nourishment and medicaments for 

per? Bader the health of the body: the art of cookery is that 


gtances is which renders what is proper and suitable, of savoury 
ful? ingredients for the satisfaction of the palate. In 


like manner, the cases must be specified in which justice 
renders what is proper and suitable—to whom, how, or what ?° 
P.—Justice consists in doing good to friends, evil to enemies. 
S.—Who is it that is most efficient in benefiting his ‘friends 
and injuring his enemies, as to health or disease? P.—It 
is the physician. S.—Who, in reference to the dangers in navi- 
gation by sea? P.—The steersman. S.—In what matters 
is it that the just man shows his special efficiency, to benefit 
friends and hurt enemies?! P.—In war: as a combatant for 
the one and against the other. S.—To men who are npt sick, 
the physician is of no use—nor the steersman, to men on dry 
land: Do you mean in like manner, that the just man is 
useless to those who are not at war? P.—No: I do not 
mean that. Justice is useful in peace also. S.—So also is 
husbandry, for raising food—shoemaking, for providing shoes. 
Tell me for what want or acquisition justice is useful during 
peace? P.—It is useful for the common dealings and joint 


ters of opinion more or less reasonable, 
but not of certain science or uncondi- 
tional affirmation. Among mankind 
generally, who see nothing of true 
and absolute Form, the received rules 
and do respecting the Just, the 
Beautiful, &c., are of this intermediate 
and ambiguous kind: they can neither 
be affirmed universally, nor denied 
universally; they are paced true, 
partly false, determinable only by 
opinion in each separate case.! 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 479. of?’ 
alyas obre ph elva: obBdy abriov Buvar 
YU, vee pees Sea 
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Of the distinction here drawn in 
general terms by Plato, between the 
pure unchangeable Form, and the 
subordinate classes of particulars in 
which that Form is or appears to be 
embodied, the reasoning above cited 
respecting truth-telling and giving 
back a deposit is an example. 

* Plato, Republic, i. p. 332 C. 4 
oly 8h tlos 7h awod:Botea vtéxyy 31- 

, Republic, i. p. 332 E. 
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transactions between man and man. S.—When we are en- 
gaged in playing at draughts, the good player is our useful co- 
operator: when in laying bricks and stones, the skilful mason : 
much more than the just man. Can you specify in what parti- 
cular transactions the just man has any superior usefulness as 
a co-operator ? P.—In affairs of money I think. &—Surely 
not in the employment of money. When you want to buya 
horse, you must take for your assistant, not the just man, but 
one who knows horses: so also, if you are purchasing a ship. 
What are those modes of jointly employing money, in which 
the just man is more useful than others? P.—He 1s useful 
when you wish to have your money safely kept. S.—That 
is, when your money is not to be employed, but to lie idle: 
so tlfat when your money is useless, then is the time when 
justice is useful for it. P.—So it seems. S.—In regard to 
other things also, a sickle, a shield, a lyre—when you want to 
use them, the pruner, the hoplite, the musician, must be 
invoked as co-operators: justice is useful only when you are 
to keep them unused. In a word, justice is useless for the 
“use qf anything, and useful merely for things not in use. 
Upon this showing, it is at least a matter of no great worth.® 
But let us pursue the investigation (continues Sokrates). 
In boxing or in battle, is not he who is best in strik- ,.. iaeecaas 
ing, best also in defending himself? Im regard to pays sod 
disease, is not he who can best guard himself against Propery 
it, the most formidable for imparting it to others? mus‘ sie be 
Is not the general who watches best over his own 7% 
camp, also the most effective in surprising and over- ““* 
reaching the enemy? In a word, whenever a man is effective 
as a guard of anything, is he not also effective as a thief of 
it? P.—Such seems the course of the discussion. §.—Well 
then, the just man turns out to be a sort of thief, like the 
Homeric Autolykus. According to the explanation of Si- 
monides, justice is a mode of thieving for the profit of friends 
and damage of enemies. P.—It cannot be so. I am in 


& Plato, Republic, i. pp. 332-333 Plat. Rep. i. p. 334 B. anee ody 
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utter confusion. Yet I think still that justice is profitable to 
friends, and hurtful to enemies. 

S.—Whom do you call friends: those whom a man be- 
Turtice on. eves to be good,—or those who really are good, 
sists in doing whether he believes them to be so or not: and the 
a ends, evil like, in reference to enemies? P.—I mean those 
But how, ifs whom he believes to be good. Itis natural that he 
takes whohis should love them and that he should hate those 
and makes §~=whom he believes to be evil. S&.—But is not a 
bedmen? man often mistaken in this belief? P.—yYes: 
often. S.—In so far as a man is mistaken, the good men 
are his enemies, and the evil men hisfriends. Justice, there- 
fore,on your showing, consists in doing good to the evil men, 
and evil to the good men. P.—So it appears. S.—Now 
good men are just, and do no wrong to any one. It is there- 
fore just, on your explanation, to hurt those who do no wrong. 
P.—Impossible! that is a monstrous doctrine. S.—You 
mean, then, that it is just to hurt unjust men, and to benefit 
just men? P.—Yes; that is something better. S—It will 
often happen, therefore, when a man misjudges about qthers, 
that justice will consist in hurting his friends, since they are 
in his estimation the evil men: and in benefiting his enemies, 
since they are in his estimation the good men. Now this is 
the direct contrary of what Simonides defined to be justice.'! 

“We have misconceived the meaning of Simonides ” (re- 
Sastice con plies Polemarchus). “He must have meant that 
geod fo our justice consists in benefiting your friend, assuming 

a good him tobe a good man: and in hurting your enemy, 

assuming him to be an evil man.” Sokrates pro- 
so. ceeds to impugn the definition in this new sense, 
te jut He shows that justice does not admit of our hurting 

man will do ‘ . . , 
nohutto any man, either evil or good. By hurting the evil 
finition of man, we only make him more evil than he was 
before. To do this belongs not to justice, but to 
injustice.* The definition of justice—That it consists in ren- 
dering benefit to friends and hurt to enemies—is not suitable 
to a wise man like Simonides, but to some rich potentate 


! Plato, Republic, i. p. 334 D. k Plato, Republic, i. pp. 335-336. 
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like Periander or Xerxes, who thinks his own power irre- 
sistible.! 

At this turn of the dialogue, when the definition given 
by Simonides has just been refuted, Thrasymachus Thres 
breaks in, and takes up the conversation with So- ihe dialogue 
krates. He is depicted as angry, self-confident to portale ™ 
excess, and coarse in his manners even to the length him. 
of insult. The portrait given of him is memorable for its 
dramatic vivacity, and is calculated to present in an odious 
point of view the doctrines which he advances: like the per- 
sonal deformities which Homer heaps upon Thersites in the 
Tliad.= But how far it is a copy of the real man, we have no 
evidence to inform us. 

In the contrast between Sokrates and Thrasymachus, Plato 
gives valuable hints as to the conditions of in- 
structive colloquy. “ What nonsense is all this!” 
(exclaims Thrasymachus). “Do not content your- 
self with asking questions, Sokrates, which you know 
is much easier than answering : but tell us yourself 
what Justice is: give us a plain answer: do not tell us that it 
is what is right—or profitable—or for our interest—or gain- 
ful—or advantageous: for I will not listen to any trash like 
this.” “Be not so harsh with us, Thrasymachus ” (replies 
Sokrates, in a subdued tone). “If we have taken the wrong 
course of enquiry, it is against our own will. You ought to 
feel pity for us rather than anger.” “I thought” (rejoined 
Thrasymachus, with a scornful laugh) “that you would have 
recourse to your usual pretence of ignorance, and would de- 
cline answering.” S.—How can I possibly answer, when you 
prescribe beforehand what I am to say or not to say? If you 
ask men—How much 1s twelve? and at the same time say— 
Don’t tell me that it is twice six, or three times four, or four 
times three—how can any man answer yoyr question? J.— 
As if the two cases were similar! S.—Why not similar? 


Violence of 
Thrasyma- 
chus—Sub- 
dued manner 
of Sokrates— 
Conditions of 
useful collo- 
quy. 


1 Here is a characteristic specimen 
of searching cross-examination in the 
Platonic or Sokratic style: citing 
multiplied analogies, and requiring 
the generalities of a definition to be 
clothed with particulars, that its suffi- 
ciency may be proved in each of many 
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successive as well as different cases. 
™ Homer, Iliad B 216. Respecting 
Thrasymachus the reader should com- 
pare Spengel —Zuveyery) Texvar—pp. 
94-98: which abates the odium in- 
spired by this picture in the Republic. 
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But even though they be not similar, yet if the respondent 
thinks them so, how can he help answering according as 
the matter appears to him, whether we forbid him or not? 
T.—Is that what you intend todo? Are you going to give 
me one of those answers which I forbade? §.—Very likely 
I may, if on consideration it appears to me the proper an- 
swer." 7.—What will you say if I show you another answer 
better than all of them? What penalty will you then impose 
upon yourself? §.—What penalty ?—why, that which pro- 
perly falls upon the ignorant. It is their proper fate to learn 
from men wiser than themselves: that is the penalty which I 
am prepared for.° 

After a few more words, in the same offensive and insolent 
tone ascribed to him from the beginning, Thrasyma- 


given by chus produces his definition of Justice :—“ Justice is 
chus—Jus- that which is advantageous to the more powerful.” 
which ie ad- Some comments from Sokrates bring out a fuller ex- 
to the more planation, whereby the definition stands amended :— 
by Skrues, J UStice is that which is advantageous to the consti- 
vertu * tuted authority, or to that which holds power, in 
Leamistere® each different community: monarchy, oligarchy, or 
vanisge democracy, as the case may be. Each of these au- 


thorities makes laws and ordinances for its own interest: de- 
clares what is just and unjust: and punishes all citizens who 
infringe its commands. Justice consists in obeying these com- 
mands. In this sense, justice is everywhere that which is 
for the interest or advantage of the more powerful.” ? “TI too 
believe ” (says Sokrates) “that justice is something advan- 
tageous, in a certain sense. But whether you are right in 


n Plato, Republic, i. p. 337 C. 
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This passage deserves notice, inas- 


much as Plato here affirms, in very | 


plain language, the Protagorean doo- 


‘ap 


| trine, which we have seen him tryin 
to refute in the Thestétus an 
Kratylus,— Homo Mensura,—Every 
man is a measure to himself. That 
is true or false to every man which 
rs to him so.” 

_ Most of Plato’s dialogues indeed 

| imply this truth; for no man makes 

‘More constant appeal to the internal 
assent or dissent of the individual 

‘interlocutor. But it isseldom that he 

a it a such express terms. 

° Plato, Republic, i. p. D. 
| P Plato, Republic, i. po 08-475 
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adding these words—‘to the more powerful ’—is a point for 
investigation. Assuming that the authorities in each state 
make ordinances for their own advantage, you will admit that 
they sometimes mistake, and enact ordinances tending to their 
own disadvantage. In so far as they do this, justice is not that 
which is advantageous, but that which is disadvantageous, to 
the more powerful. Your definition therefore will not hold.” 
Thrasymachus might have replied to this objection by say- 
ing, that he meant what the superior power CON- Correctionby 
ceived to be for its own advantage, and enacted ac- cus the 
cordingly, whether such conception was correct or takes, he ia 


0 tanto no 


erroneous. This interpretation, though indicated by pate 


a remark put into the mouth of Kleitophon, is not Ruler—qua 
farther pursued.* But in the reply really ascribed 1s infaltibie. 
to Thrasymachus, he is made to retract what he had just 
before admitted—that the superior authority sometimes com- 
mits mistakes. In so far as a superior or a ruler makes 
mistakes (Thrasymachus says), he is not a superior. We 
gay, indeed, speaking loosely, that the ruler falls into error, 
just asewe say that the physician or the steersman falls into 
error. The physician does not err gua physician, nor the 
steersman gud steersman. No craftsman errs gud craftsman. 
If he errs, it is not from his craft, but from want of know- 
ledge: that is, from want of craft... What the ruler, as such, 
declares to be best for himself, and therefore enacts, is always 
really best for himself: this is justice for the persons under 
his rule. 

To this subtle distinction, Sokrates replies by saying (in 
substance), “If you take the craftsman in this | 
strict meaning, as representing the abstraction Craft, The Reler, 
it is not true that his proceedings are directed ‘aman, 


towards his own interest or advantage. What he interest of 


. . A , : those whom 
studies is, the advantage of his subjects or clients, he overs 
not his own. The physician, as such, has it in owm interes. 

Plato, grey i. p. 339 B. ® Plato, Republio, i. p. 340 B. 
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‘view to cure his patients: the steersman, to bring, his pas- 
sengers safely to harbour: the ruler, so far forth as crafts- 
man, makes laws for the benefit of his subjects, and not 
for his own. If obedience to these laws constitutes jus- 
tice, therefore, it is not true that justice consists in what 
is advantageous to the superior or governing power. It 
would rather consist in what is advantageous to the 
governed.” * 

Thrasymachus is now represented as renouncing the ab- 

yma. ‘8traction above noted,‘ and reverting to the actu- 
chus denies alities of life. “Such talk is childish!” (he ex- 


this—Justice 


is the good claims, with the coarseness imputed to him in this 


The jut, dialogue). “Shepherds and herdsmen tend and fatten 


many are 


worse of their flocks and herds, not for the benefit of the 


just One and sheep and oxen, but for the profit of themselves 


cupeior and the proprietors. So too the genuine ruler ina 
strength. city: he regards his subjects as so many sheep, 
looking only to the amount of profit which he can draw from 
them. Justice is, in real truth, the good of another; it is 
the profit of him who is more powerful and rules—the loss‘of 
those who are weaker and must obey. It is the unjust man 
who rules over the multitude of just and well-meaning men. 
They serve him because he isthe stronger: they build up his 
happiness at the cost of their own. Everywhere, both in 
private dealing and in public function, the just man is worse 
off than the unjust. I mean by the unjust, one who has the 
power to commit wrongful seizure on a large scale. You may 
see this if you look at the greatest injustice of all—the case 
of the despot, who makes himself happy while the juster men 
over whom he rules are miserable. One who is detected in 
the commission of petty crimes is punished, and gets a bad 
name: but if a man has force enough to commit crime on 
the grand scale, tv enslave the persons of the citizens, and 
to appropriate their goods—instead of being called by a bad 
name, he is envied and regarded as happy, not only by the 
citizens themselves, but by all who hear him named. Those 
« Plato, Republic, i. p. 342. A similar comparison is put into the 
x Plato, Republic, p. 345 B-C. mouth of Sokrates himself by Plato in 
Y Plato, Republic, p. 343 B. the Themtétus, p. 174 D. 
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who blame injustice, do so from the fear of suffering it, not 
from the fear of doing it. Thus then injustice, in its success- 
ful efficiency, is strong, free, and overruling, as compared 
with justice. Injustice is profitable to a man’s self: justice 
(as I said before) is what is profitable to some other man 
stronger than he.”* 

Thrasymachus is described as laying down this position in 
very peremptory language, and as anxious to depart Position latd 
immediately after it, if he had not been detained by sequent do 
the other persons present. His position forms the position. 
pivot of the subsequent conversation. The two opinions in- 
cluded in it—(That justice consists in obedience yielded by 
the weak to the orders of the strong, for the advantage of the 
strong—That injustice, if successful, is profitable and confers 
happiness : justice the contrary)—-are disputed, both of them, 
by Sokrates as well as by Glaukon.* 

Sokrates is represented as confuting and humiliating Thra- 
symachus by various arguments, of which the two 
first at least are more subtle than cogent. He next {iytitice a 


ptoceeds to argue that injustice, far from being a Ug 
e i- 
source of strength, is a source of weakness—That tue tus. 
any community of men, among whom injustice pre- tice eg 
. : . : themsel 
vails, must be in continual dispute; and therefore in order to 
. : : . avoid 
incapable of combined action against others—That tuatquarrels. 
. The sawo 
a camp of mercenary soldiers or robbers, who plunder about any 
. ° ngie ny 
every one else, must at least observe justice among: vidual: if he 
: Se oe is unjust, he 
themselves—That if they have force, this is because will be st 
, : 1 himself, and 
they are unjust only by halves: that if they were aoc 


thoroughly unjust, they would also be thoroughly ves 
impotent—That the like is true also of an individual sepa- 
rately taken, who, so far as he is unjust, is in a perpetual 
state of hatred and conflict with himself, as well as with just 
men and with the Gods: and would thus*be divested of all 
power to accomplish any purpose.° 

Having thus shown that justice is stronger than injustice, 
Sokrates next offers an argument to prove that it is happier 


® Plato, Republic, i. pp. 343-344. b Plato, Republic, i. pp. 346-350. 
a Plato, Republic, P pp. 345 A- C Plato, Republio, i. pp. 351-352 D, 
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or confers more happiness than injustice. The cqnclusion 
Fartherargu- Of this argument is—That the just man is happy, 


Sorretee— and the unjust miserable. Thrasymachus is 


chet" confuted, and retires humiliated from the debate. 
ma: nuer- Yet Sokrates himself is represented as dissatisfied 
Bee ee with the result. “At the close of our debate” (he 
silenced. So- says) “ I find that I know nothing about the matter. 
lains that For as I do not know what justice is, I can hardly 
yetknow expect to know whether it is a virtue or not; nor 


what Justice ag. 
is. whether the man who possesses it is happy or not 


%@ 


happy. . 
Here Glaukon enters the lists, intimating that he too is 
Giaukon in. Gissatisfied with the proof given by Sokrates, that 


timater tht justice is every way better than injustice: though 


the proof, he adopts the conclusion, and desires much to hear 
agressinthe it fully demonstrated. “You know” (he says), 
reseed by ‘ Sokrates, that there are three varieties of Good :— 
Tripartite 1, Good per se, and for its own sake (apart from 
ofGood—To any regard to ulterior consequences): such as enjoys 
three heads ment and the innocuous pleasures. 2. Good both 
belong? — in itself, and by reason of its ulterior consequences : 
such as full health, perfect vision, intelligence, &e. 3. Good, 
not in itself, but altogether by reason of its consequences: 
such as gymnastic training, medical treatment, professional 
business, &c. Now in which of these branches do you rank 
Justice?” S—I rank it in the noblest—that is—in the 
second branch : which is good both in itself, and by reason of 
its consequences. G.—Most persons put it in the third 
branch: as being in itself difficult and laborious, but de- 
serving to be cultivated in consequence of the reward and 
good name which attaches to the man who is reputed just. 
S.—I know that this is the view taken by Thrasymachus 
and many others:*but it is not mine. G.—Neither is it 
mine. 

® Plato, Republic, ida2y se G72 U8 TAME aire eal of, el 
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Yet still I think that you have not made out your case 
against Thrasymachus, and that he has given up 4405 un. 
the game too readily. I will therefore re-state his dertskes to 
argument, not at all adopting his opinion as my own, gy.;83"" 
but simply in order to provoke a full refutation of it pores Or. 
from you, such as I have never yet heard from any ‘#**"** 
one. First, I shall show what his partisans say as to the 
nature and origin of justice. Next, I shall show that all who 
practise justice, practise it unwillingly; not as good per se, 
but as a necessity. Lastly, I shall prove that such conduct on 
their part is reasonable. If these points can be made out, it 
will follow that the life of the unjust man is much better than 
that of the just.% 

Thé case, as set forth first by Glaukon, next by Adeimantus, 
making themselves advocates of Thrasymachus—is py sang of 
as follows. ‘To do injustice, is by nature good: to Glaukon. 
suffer injustice is by nature evil; but the last is the nature 
greater as an evil, than the first as a good: so that Promise for 
when men have tasted of both, they find it advan- dum = 


tween what 


‘tageoys to agree with each other, that none shall ¥,oei'"4 


either do or suffer injustice. These agreements are *°™ 
embodied in laws; and what is prescribed by the law is called 
lawful and just. Here you have the generation and essence 
of justice, which is intermediate between what is best and 
what is worst: that is, between the power of committing 
injustice with impunity, and the liability to suffer injustice 
without protection or redress. Men acquiesce in such com- 
promise, not as in itself good, but because they are too weak 
to commit injustice safely. For if any man were strong 
enough to do so, and had the dispositions of a man, he would 
not make such a compromise with any one: it would be 
madness in him to do so.® 

“That men are just, only because they are too weak to be 
unjust, will appear if we imagine any of them, either the just 
or the unjust, armed with full power and impunity, such as 
would be conferred by the ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible at pleasure. If the just man could become 

® Plato, Republi, ii. p. 358. » Plato, Republio, ii. pp. 358-359. 
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thus privileged, he would act in the same manner as the 
unjust: his temper would never be adamantine enough to 
resist the temptations which naturally prompt every man to 
unlimited satisfaction of his desires. Such temptations are 
now counteracted by the force of law and opinion; but if 
these sanctions were nullified, every man, just or unjust, 
would seize everything that he desired, without regard to 
others. When he is just, he is so not willingly, but by 
compulsion. He chooses that course not as being the best 
for him absolutely, but as the best which his circumstances 
will permit. 

“To determine which of the two is happiest, the just man or 
Comparizon, the unjust, let us assume each to be perfect in his 
ness ofthe part, and then compare them. The unjust man must 
elt be assumed to have at his command all means of 
alone, when force and fraud, so as to procure for himself the 


unjustto maximum of success; 2. e¢. the reputation of being a 
him, with 


ed just man, along with all the profitable enormities of 
under injustice. Against him we will set the just man, 


vanes perfect in his own simplicity and righteousness ; ‘a 
man who cares only for being just in reality, and not for 
seeming to be so. We shall suppose him, though really just, 
to be accounted by every one else thoroughly unjust. It is 
only thus that we can test the true value of his justice: for if 
he be esteemed just by others, he will be honoured and 
recom pensed, so that we cannot be sure that his justice is not 
dictated by regard to these adventitious consequences. He 
must be assumed as just through life, yet accounted by every 
one else unjust, and treated accordingly: while the unjust 
man, with whom we compare him, is considered and esteemed 
by others as if he were perfectly just. Which of the two 
will have the happiest life? Unquestionably the unjust man. 
He will have all the advantages derived from his unscru- 
pulous use of means, together with all that extrinsic favour 
and support which proceeds from good estimation on the part 
of others: he will acquire superior wealth, which will enable 
him both to purchase partisans, and to offer costly sacrifices 
ensuring to him the patronage of the Gods. The just man, 
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on the contrary, will not only be destitute of all these advan- 
tages, but will be exposed to a life of extreme suffering and 
torture. He will learn by painful experience that his happi- 
ness depends, not upon being really just, but upon being 
accounted just by others.” ' 

Here Glaukonconcludes, Adeimantus now steps inas second 
counsel on the same side, to the following effect :* 
“Much yet remains to be added to the argument. 
To make it clearer, we must advert to the topics 
insisted on by those who oppose Glaukon—those °! 
who panegyrise justice and denounce injustice. A j° 
father, who exhorts his sons to be just, says nothing 
about the intrinsic advantages of justice per se: he  ?* 
dwells’upon the beneficial consequences which will quences 
accrue to them from being just. Through such reputation 
they will obtain from men favours, honours, commands, 
prosperous alliances—from the Gods, recompenses yet more 
varied and abundant. If on the contrary they commit in- 
justice, they will be disgraced and ill-treated among men, 
séverely punished by the Gods. “Such are the arguments 
whereby a father recommends justice, and dissuades injustice, 
he talks about opinions and after consequences only, he says 
nothing about justice or injustice in themselves. Such are 
the allegations even of those who wish to praise and enforce 
justice. But there are others, and many among them, who 
hold an opposite language, proclaiming unreservedly that 
temperance and justice are difficult to practise—injustice and 
intemperance easy and agreeable, though law and opinion 
brand them as disgraceful. These men affirm that the unjust 
life is for the most part more profitable than the just. They 
are full of panegyrics towards the wealthy and powerful, how- 
ever unprincipled ; despising the poor and weak, whom never- 
theless they admit to be better men.' They even say that 
the Gods themselves entail misery upon many good men, and 
confer prosperity on the wicked. Then there come the pro- 
phets and jugglers, who profess to instruct rich men, out of 
many books composed by Orpheus and Mussus, how they 


' Plato, Republio, ii. pp. ee nit ark a ae ii, pp. 362-367. 
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may by appropriate presents and sacrifices atone forall their 
crimes and die happy.” 

* When we find that the case isthus stated respecting justice, 
both by its panegyrists and by its enemies—that the former 
extol it only from the reputation which it procures, and that 
the latter promise to the unjust man, if clever, and energetic, 
a higher recompense than any such reputation can obtain 
for him—what effect can we expect to be produced on the 
minds of young men of ability, station, and ambition? What 
course of life are they likely to choose? Surely they will 
thus reason: A just life is admitted to be burdensome—and 
it will serve no purpose, unless I acquire, besides, the reputa- 
tion of justice in the esteem of others. Now the unjust man, 
who can establish such reputation, enjoys the perfection of 
existence. My happiness turns not upon the reality, but upon 
the seeming: upon my reputation with others." Such reputa- 
tion then it must be my aim to acquire. I must combine the 
real profit of injustice with the outside show and reputation of 
justice. Such combination is difficult: but all considerable 
enterprises are difficult: I must confederate with partisahs 
to carry my point by force or fraud. If I succeed, I attain 
the greatest prize to which man can aspire. I may be told 
that the Gods will punish me; but the same poets, who de- 
clare the existence of the Gods, assure me also that they 
are placable by prayer and sacrifice: and the poets are as 
good authority on the one point as on the other Such” 
(continues Adeimantus) “will be the natural reasoning of a 
powerful, energetic, aspiring man. How can we expect 
that such a man should prefer justice, when the rewards 
of injustice on its largest scale are within his reach ?? 
Unless he be averse to injustice, from some divine pecu- 
liarity of disposition—or unless he has been taught to abstain 
from it by the acquisition of knowledge,—he will treat the 
current encomiums on justice as ridiculous. No man is just 
by his own impulse. Weak men or old men censure in- 
justice, because they have not force enough to commit it 
with success: which is proved by the fact that any one of 
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them whg acquires power, immediately becomes unjust as 
far as his power reaches. 

“The case as I set it forth” (pursues Adeimantus) “ admits 
of no answer on the ground commonly taken by Noboay: 


those who extol justice and blame injustice, from the ses 
se, but only 


earliest poets down to the present day.1. What they by reason of 
praise is not justice per se, but the reputation which 

the just man obtains, and the consequences flowing from it. 
What they blame is not injustice per se, but its results. They 
never commend, nor even mention, justice as it exists in and 
moulds the internal mind and character of the just man; even 
though he be unknown, misconceived and detested, by Gods 
as well as by men. Nor do they ever talk of the internal 
and intrinsic effects of injustice upon the mind of the unjust 
man, but merely of his ulterior prospects. They never attempt 
to show that injustice itself, in the mind of the unjust man, is 
the gravest intrinsic evil: and justice in the mind of the just 
man, the highest intrinsic good: apart from consequences on 
either side. If you had all held this language from the 
béginning, and had impressed upon us such persuasion from 
our childhood, there would have been no necessity for our 
keeping watch upon each other to prevent injustice. Every 
man would have been the best watch upon himself, through 
fear lest by becoming unjust he might take into his own 
bosom the gravest evil.’ 


“ Here therefore is a deficiency in the argument on behalf of 


justice, which I call upon you,’ Sokrates, who have 


employed all your life in these meditations, to supply. Sokratea to 


recommend 


You have declared justice to be good indeed for itg and enforce 


Justice on its 
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own grounds, COnSEqUENCES, but still more of a good from its own 
and to ex 
plain how intrinsic nature. Explain how it is good, and how 
iteeifbenefts injustice is evil, in its own intrinsic nature: what 
the of 
thejust man. effect each produces on the mind, so as to deserve 
such an appellation. Omit all notice of consequences accru- 
ing to the just or unjust man, from the opinion, favourable or 
otherwise, entertained towards him by others. You must 
even go farther: you must suppose that both of them are mis- 
conceived, and that the just man is disgraced and punished as 
if he were unjust—the unjust man honoured and rewarded 
as if he were just. This is the only way of testing the real 
intrinsic value of justice and injustice, considered in their 
effects upon the mind. If you expatiate on the consequences 
—if you regard justice as in itself indifferent, but valuable 
on account of the profitable reputation which it ‘procures, and 
injustice as in itself profitable, but dangerous to the unjust 
man from the hostile sentiment and damage which it brings 
upon him—the real drift of your exhortation will be, to make 
us aspire to be unjust in reality, but to aim at maintaining a 
reputation of justice along with it. In that line of argument 
you will concede substantially the opinion of Thrasymachus— 
That justice is another man’s good, the advantage of the more 
powerful: and injustice the good or profit of the agent, but 
detrimental to the weaker.” * 
With the invocation here addressed to Sokrates, Adei- 
mantus concludes his discourse. Like Glaukon, he 
Slanken 904 disclaims participation in the sentiments which the 
*  gpeech embodies. Both of them professing to be 
dissatisfied with the previous refutation of Thrasymachus by 
Sokrates, call for a deeper exposition of the subject. Both of 
them then enunciate a doctrine, resembling partially, though 
not entirely, that of Thrasymachus—but without his offensive 
manner, and with superior force of argument. They propose 
it as a difficult problem, which none but Sokrates can ade- 
quatelysolve. He accepts the challenge, though with apparent 
diffidence : and we now enter upon his solution, which occupies 
the remaining eight books and a half of the Republic. All 
these last books are in fact expository, though in the broken 
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form of dialogue. The other speakers advance scarce any 
opinions for Sokrates to confute, but simply intervene with 
expressions of assent, or doubt, or demand for farther infor- 
mation. 

I here repeat the precise state of the question, which is very 
apt to be lost amidst the meanderings of a Platonic ,, wont 
dialogue. on ae 

First, What is Justice? Sokrates had declared °%4 i sands 
at the close of the first book, that he did not know [peecheof 
what Justice was; and that therefore he could not #4a730"™ 
possibly decide, whether it was a virtue or not:— treo 
nor whether the possessor of it was happy or not. ?°”* 

Secondly, To which of the three classes of good things does 

Justicé belong? To the second class—i.e. things good per se, 
and good also in their consequences? Or to the third class— 
t.e. things not good per se, but good only in their conse- 
quences? Sokrates replies (in the beginning of the second 
book) that it belongs to the second class. 
, Evidently, these two questions cannot stand together. In 
afiswering the second, Sokrates presupposes a certain deter- 
mination of the first; inconsistent with that unqualified 
ignorance, of which he had just made profession. Sokrates 
now professes to know, not merely that Justice 1s a good, but 
to what class of good things it belongs. The first question 
has thus been tacitly dropped without express solution, and 
has given place to the second. Yet Sokrates, in providing 
his answer to the second, includes implicitly an answer to the 
first, so far as to assume that Justice is a good thing, and 
proceeds to show in what way it is good. 

Some say that Justice is good (t. e. that it ensures, or at 
least contributes to, the happiness of the agent), but not per sé: 
only in its ulterior consequences. ‘Taken per se, it imposes 
privation, loss, self-denial ; diminishing instead of augmenting 
the agent's happiness. But taken along with its results, this 
preliminary advance is more than adequately repaid; since 
without it the agent would not obtain from others that reci- 
procity of justice, forbearance, and good treatment without 
which his life would be intolerable. 

If this last opinion be granted, Glaukon argues that Justice 
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would indeed be good for weak and middling agents, but not 
for men of power and energy, who had a good chance of 
extorting the benefit without paying the antecedent price. 
And Thrasymachus, carrying this view still farther, assumes 
that there are in every society men of power who despotise 
over the rest; and maintains that Justice consists, for the 
society generally, in obeying the orders of these despots. It 
is all gain to the strong, all loss to the weak. These latter 
profit by it in no other way than by saving themselves from 
farther punishment or ill usage on the part of the strong. 
Sokrates undertakes to maintain the opposite—That Justice 
Position to 8 & good per se, ensuring the happiness of the agent 


Sokratce— by its direct and intrinsic effects on the mind :— 


Justice : ‘ t. 
makes the whatever its ulterior consequences may be. He 
happy per se, maintains indeed that these ulterior consequences 
its results. are also good: but that they do not constitute the 
paramount benefit, or the main recommendation of justice : 
that the good of Justice per seis much greater. In this point 
of view, Justice is not less valuable and necessary to the 
strong than to the weak. ‘ He proceeds to show, what Justive 
is, and how it is beneficial per se to the agent, apart from con- 
sequences: also, what Injustice is, and how it is injurious to 
the agent per se, apart from consequences." 

He begins by affirming the analogy between an entire city 
Argument of Or community, and each individual man or agent. 
Sokrates to oe . : : 
show what ‘here is justice (he says) in the entire city—and 
Assumed justice in each individual man. In the city, the 
tweenthe characteristics of Justice are stamped in larger 
letters or magnified, so as to be more easily legible. 
We will therefore first read them in the city, and then apply 
the lesson to explain what appears in smaller type in the 
individual man.* We will trace the steps by which a city is 
generated, in order that we may see how justice and Injustice 
spring up in it. 

It is in this way that Plato-first conducts us to the forma- 
tion of a political community. <A parallel is assumed between 
the entire city and each individual man: the city is a man on 


a great scale—the man is a city on a small scale. Justice 
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belongs hoth to one and to the other. The city is described 
and analysed, not merely as a problem for its own sake, but 
in order that the relation between its constituent parts may 
throw light on the analogous constituent parts, which are 
assumed to exist in each individual man.’ 

The fundamental principle (Sokrates affirms) to which 
cities or commuities owe their origin, is, existence 4g, samental 
of wants and necessities in all men. Nosingle man Principle, to 


com- 


. : : 5 se munities of 
is sufficient for himself: every one is in want of Munitesof | 


many things, and is therefore compelled to seek Ror Su 


communion or partnership with neighbours and o"intand 
auxiliaries. Reciprocal dealings begin: each man JViguais No 
gives to others, and receives from others, under the can suftice 

persuasion that it is better for him to do s0.” 
Common needs, helplessness of individuals apart, reciprocity 
of service when they are brought together—are the generating 
causes of this nascent association. The simplest association, 
comprising the mere necessaries of life, will consist only of 
four or five men: the husbandman, builder, weaver, shoe- 
nfaker,&c. It is soon found advéntageous to all, that each 
of these should confine himself to his own proper business: 
that the husbandman should not attempt to build his own 
house or make his own shoes, but should produce corn enough 
for all, and exchange his surplus for that of the rest in their 
respective departments. Each man has his own distinct 
aptitudes and dispositions; so that he executes both more 
work and better work, by employing himself exclusively in 
the avocation for which he is suited. The division of labour 
thus becomes established, as reciprocally advantageous to all. 
This principle soon extends itself: new wants arise: the 
number of different employments is multiplied. Smiths, car- 
penters, and other artisans, find a place: also shepherds and 
herdsmen, to provide oxen for the farmer,.wool and hides for 
the weaver and the shoemaker. Presently a farther sub- 
division of labour is introduced for carrying on exchange and 
distribution: markets are established: money is coined: 
foreign merchants will import and export commodities: 
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dealers, men of weak body, and fit for sedentary work, will 
establish themselves to purchase wholesale the produce brought 
by the husbandman, and to sell it again by retail in quantities 
suitable for distribution. Lastly, the complement of the city 
will be made up by a section of labouring men who do jobs 
for hire: men of great bodily strength, though not adding 
much to the intelligence of the community.* 

Such is the full equipment of the sound and healthy city, 
Moderate _ confined to what is simple and necessary. Those 
cee who compose it will have sufficient provision of 
-Few wants. wheat and barley, for loaves and cakes—of wine to 
drink—of clothing and shoes—of houses for shelter, and of 
myrtle and yew twigs for beds. They will enjoy their cheerful 
social festivals, with wine, garlands, and hymns to the Gods. 
They will take care not to beget children in numbers greater 
than their means, knowing that the consequence thereof must 
be poverty or war.» They will have, as condiment, salt and 
cheese, olives, figs, and chesnuts, peas, beans, and onions, 
They will pass their lives in peace, and will die in a healthy 
old age, bequeathing a similar lot to their children. Justice 
and injustice, which we are seeking for, will be founded on a 
certain mode of mutual want and dealing with each other. 

You feed your citizens, Sokrates (observes Glaukon), as if 
you were feeding pigs. You must at least supply them with 
as many sweets and condiments as are common at Athens: 
and with beds and tables besides. 

I understand you (replies Sokrates): you are not satisfied 
Enlargement With a city of genuine simplicity: you want a city 
of the city Jyxurious and inflated. Well then—we will suppose 


Multiplied aa: fe 
wants and = it, enlarged until it comprehends all the varieties of 


services. 


Firet origin elegant and costly enjoyment: gold, silver, and 


of war and 


eieher i nh ivory: musicians and painters in their various 


aes ou. branches: physicians: and all the crowd of at- 
plied wan'®. tendants required for a society thus enlarged. Such 
extension of consumption will carry with it a numerous popu- 
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lation, who cannot be maintained from the lands belonging to 
the city. "We shall be obliged to make war upon our neigh- 
bours, and seize some of their lands. They too will do the 
same by us, if they have acquired luxurious habits. Here we 
see the first genesis of war, with all its consequent evils: 
springing from the acquisition of wealth, beyond the limit of 
necessity.‘ Having war upon our hands, we need soldiers, 
and a considerable camp of them. Now war is essentially a 
separate craft and. function, requiring to be carried on by 
‘persons devoted to it, who have nothing else to do. We laid 
down from the beginning, that every citizen ought to confine 
himself exclusively to that business for which he was naturally 
fit; and that no one could be allowed to engage in two dis- 
tinct o@cupations. This rule is above all things essential for 
the business of war. The soldier must perform the duties of 
a soldier, and undertake no others.® 

The functions of these soldiers are more important than 
those of any one else. Upon them the security of 

parate 

the whole community depends. They are the casof _ 
Guardians of the city: or rather, those few seniors to aa 
among them, who are selected from superior merit 20 do well 


more 


and experience, and from a more perfect education one business. 


1 : . required in 
to exercise command, are the proper Guardians: Teqiredi 


: » i . . at { dians—Mild- 
while the remaining soldiers are their Auxiliaries.’ Gane Mild 


These Guardians, or Guardians and their Auxiliaries, 3it*2oge'- 
must be first chosen with the greatest care, toensure °°™*- 
that they have appropriate natural dispositions: next their 
training and education must be continued as well as sys- 
tematic. Appropriate natural dispositions are difficult to 
find: for we require the coincidence of qualities which are 
rarely found together. The Auxiliaries must be mild and 
gentle towards their fellow-citizens, passionate and fierce 
towards enemies. They must be like genorous dogs, full of 
kindness towards those whom they know, angrily disposed 
towards those whom they do not know.® 

Assuming children of these dispositions to be found, we 
must provide for them the best training and education. 


q rac ppepatis i Pp. 373. ° Plato, Repub. ii. p. 374. 
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The training must be twofold: musical, addressed to the 
Pecullar edu. mind: gymnastical, addressed to the body—pur- 

ys musical suant to the distribution dating from ancient times." 
gymnastic. Music includes all training by means of words or 
sounds: speech and song, recital and repetition, reading and 
writing, &c. 

The earliest training of every child begins from the stories 
Musical edu. OF fables which he hears recounted: most of which 


fictions are false, though some among them are true. We 
froth, Fe. must train the child partly by means of falsehood,’ 
aresed to partly by means of truth: and we must begin first 
te Felgtous with the falsehood. The tenor of. these fictions, 
eirealating which the child first hears, has a powerful effect in 
miata determining his future temper and charactet. But 
cessary. such fictions as are now currently repeated, will tend 


to corrupt his mind, and to form in him sentiments and 
opinions adverse to those which we wish him to entertain in 
after life. We must not allow the invention and circulation 
of stories at the pleasure of the authors: we must establish a 
censorship over all authors; licensing only such of their pro- 
ductions as we approve, and excluding all the rest, together 
with most of those now in circulation.' The fables told by 
Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, respecting the Gods and 
Heroes, are in very many cases pernicious, and ought to be 
suppressed. They are not true: and even were they true, 
ought not to be mentioned before children. Stories about 
battles between the Gods and the Giants, or quarrels among 
the Gods themselves, are mischievous, whether intended ag 
allegories or not: for young hearers cannot discriminate the 
allegorical from the literal.* 

I am no poet (continues the Platonic Sokrates), nor can I 


Orthodox pretend to compose legends myself: but I shall lay 
Iaid down: down a«type of theological orthodoxy, to which all 
required to _ the divine legends in our city must conform. Every 
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hed custom deserves notice. 
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poet musf proclaim that the Gods are good, and 
therefore cannot be the cause of anything except saute of 
good. No poet can be allowed to describe the Gods pri, he 
(according to what we now read in Homer and else- Giv@%! 
where) as dispensing both good and evil to mankind. Prepordet 
The Gods must be announced as causes of all the “ 
good which exists, but other causes must be found for all the 
evil: the Gods therefore are causes of comparatively few 
things, since bad things are far more abundant among us than 
good.' No poetical tale can be tolerated which represents the 
Gods as assuming the forms of different persons, and going 
about to deceive men into false beliefs." Falsehood is odious 
both to Gods and to men: though there are some cases in 
which Tt is necessary as a precaution against harm, towards 
enemies, or even towards friends during seasons of folly or 
derangement." But none of these exceptional circumstances 
can apply to the Gods. 

It is indispensable to inspire these youthful minds with 
cqurage, and to make them fear death as little as 4. guar. 
pogsibles But the terrific descriptions, given by the =u 
poets, of Hades and the underworld, are above all s&*¥b., He 
things likely to aggravate the fear of death. Such upon! 
descriptions must therefore be interdicted, as neither bam: n> 

tense sor- 


true nor useful. Even if poetically striking, they row nor vio- 


lent nor sen- 


are all the more pernicious to be listened to by suai passion, 


youths whom we wish to train up as spirited free- must be re- 


. either of 
men, fearing enslavement more than death.° We Gods or He- 


must also prohibit the representations of intense ~~ 

grief and distress, imputed by Homer to Heroes or Gods, to 
Achilles, Priam, or Zeus, for the death of friends and relatives. 
A perfectly reasonable man will account death no great evil, 
either for himself or for his friend: he will be, in a peculiar 
degree, sufficient to himself for his own happiness, and will 

' Plato, Republ. ii. p. 379 ©. m Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 380-381. 
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therefore endure with comparative equanimity the loss of 
friends, relatives, or fortune.’ We must teach youth to be 
ashamed of indulging in immoderate grief or in violent 
laughter.1 We must teach them also veracity and temper- 
ance, striking out all those passages in Homer which repre- 
sent the Gods or Heroes as incontinent, sensual, furiously 
vindictive, reckless of obligation, or money-loving." The 
poets must either not recount such proceedings at all, or 
must not ascribe them to Gods and Heroes. 

We have thus prescribed the model to which all poets must 
Type for a] accommodate their narratives respecting Gods and 
repecting deroes. We ought now to set out a similar model 
ie for their narratives respecting men. But this is 
impossible, until our present investigation is brought to a 
close: because one of the worst misrepresentations which the 
poets give of human affairs,.is, when they say that there are 
many men unjust, yet happy—yjust, yet still miserable :—that 
successful injustice is profitable, and that justice is a benefit to 
other persons, but a loss to the agent. We affirm that this 
igs & misrepresentation ; but we cannot assume it ag suclf at 
present, since the present enquiry is intended to prove that 
it is s0.* 

From the substance of these stories we pass to the style 
Style of nar. 20d manner. The poet will recount either in his 
rect wast” OWN person, by simple narrative: or he will assume 


verity or” the characters and speak in the names of others, 


mut ne ° thus making his composition imitative. He will 
‘Pec otte, imitate every diversity of character, good and bad, 
characiers. wise and foolish. This however cannot be tolerated 
in our city. We can permit no imitation except that of the 
reasonable and virtuous man. Every man in our city exer- 
cises one simple function: we have no double-faced or many- 
faced citizens. ‘We shall respectfully dismiss the poet who 
captivates us by variety of characters, and shall be satisfied 
with the dry recital of simple stories useful in their tendency, 
expressing the feeling of the reasonable man and no other.‘ 
» Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D-E. * Plato, Republic, iii. p. 392 O. 
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We must farther regulate the style of the Odes and Songs, 
consistent with what has been already laid down. Bris ed 
Having prescribed what the sense of the words must Melody regu- 


jJated. None 


be, we must now give directions about melody and >t posal 


rhythm. We shall permit nothing but simple music, =< *low- 
calculated less to please the ear, than to inspire Doran and 
grave, dignified, and resolute sentiment. We shall moe with 
not allow either the wailing Lydian, or the soft and ™? 
convivial Ionic mood: but only the Phrygian and Dorian 
moods. Nor shall we tolerate either the fife, or complicated 
stringed instruments: nothing except the lyre and harp, with 
the panspipe for rural abodes." The rhythm or measure must 
also be simple, suitable to the movements of a calm and mo- 
derate man. Both good rhythm, graceful and elegant speak- 
ing, and ‘excellence of sense, flow from good and virtuous 
dispositions, tending to inspire the same dispositions in 
others :* just as bad rhythm, ungraceful and indecorous de- 
meanour, defective proportion, &c., are companions of bad 
apeech and bad dispositions. Contrasts of this kind pervade 
nét onby speech and song, but also every branch of visible 
art; painting, architecture, weaving, embroidery, pottery, and 
even the natural bodies of animals and plants. In all of 
them we distinguish grace and beauty, the accompaniments 
of a good and sober disposition—from ungracefulness and 
deformity, visible signs of the contrary disposition. Now our 
youthful Guardians, if they are ever to become qualified for 
their functions, must be trained to recognise and copy such 
grace and beauty.’ For this purpose our poets, painters, 
architects, and artisans, must be prohibited from embodying 
in their works any ungraceful or unseemly type. None will 
be tolerated as artists, except such as can detect and embody 
the type of the beautiful. Our youth will thus insensibly 
contract exclusive familiarity, both through the eye and 
through the ear, with beauty in its various manifestations : 
so that their minds will be brought into harmonious prepara- 
tion for the subsequent influence of beautiful discourse.* 
This indeed (continues Sokrates) is the principal benefit 
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arising from musical tuition, that the internal mind of a 
Etect of mu. YOUth becomes imbued with rhythm and harmony. 
sical training Hence he learns to commend and be delighted with 
makes youth the beautiful, and to hate and blame what is ugly ; 
Beantifal | before he is able to render any reason for his senti- 
uey: ments: so that when mature age arrives, his senti- 
ments are found in unison with what reason enjoins, and 
already predisposed to welcome it." He becomes qualified to 
recognise the Forms of Temperance, Courage, Liberality, 
Magnanimity, and their embodiments in particular persons. 
To a man brought up in such sentiments, no spectacle can be 
so lovely as that of youths combining beauty of mental dis- 
position with beauty of exterior form. He may indeed 
tolerate some defects in the body, but none in the mind.> 
His love, being genuine and growing out of musical and 
regulated contemplations, will attach itself to what is tem- 
perate and beautiful; not to the intense pleasures of sense, 
which are inconsistent with all temperance. Such will be the 
attachments subsisting in our city, and such is the final pur- 
pose of musical training—To generate love of the Besutiful.° 
We next proceed to gymnastic training, which must be 
Training of Simple, for the body—just as our musical training 
simpleand was simple for the mind. We cannot admit luxuries 
refined medi- and refinements either in the one or in the other. 
cal art allow- ° . 
ed. Wounds Our gymnastics must impart health and strength to 
aliments, the body, as our music imparts sobriety to the 
sickly frames mind.’ We shall require few courts of justice and 
kept alive. few physicians. Where many of either are needed, 
this is a proof that ill-regulated minds and diseased bodies 
abound. It would be a disgrace to our Guardians if they 
could not agree on what is right and proper among them- 
selves, without appealing to the decision of others, Physi- 
cians too are only “needed for wounds or other temporary and 
special diseases. We cannot admit those refinements of the 
medical art, and that elaborate nomenclature and classification 
of diseases, which the clever sons of /Esculapius have in- 
® Plato, Republic, iii. p. 402 A. 5é wou redeurgy ra poveumed els rd TOD 
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vented, imtimes more recent than Aisculapius himselfc He 
knew, but despised, such artifices ; which, having been devised 
chiefly by Herodikus, serve only to keep alive sickly and 
suffering men—who are disqualified for all active duty 
through the necessity of perpetual attention to health,—and 
whose lives are worthless both to themselves and to the city. 
In our city, every man has his distinct and special function, 
which he is required to discharge. If he be disqualified by 
some temporary ailment, the medical art will be well em- 
ployed in relieving and restoring him to activity: but he has 
no leisure to pass his life as a patient under cure, and if he 
be permanently unfit to fill his place in the established cycle 
of duties, his life ought not to be prolonged by art, since itis 
useless to himself and useless to the city also! Our medical 
treatment for evils of the body, and our judicial treatment 
for evils of the mind, must be governed by analogous prin- 
ciples. Where body and mind are sound at bottom, we must 
do our best to heal temporary derangements: but if a man 
has a body radically unsound, he must be suffered to die— 
antl if le has a mind unsound and incurable, he must be put 
to death by ourselves.¢ 

Gymnastic training does some good in strengthening the 
body, but it is still more serviceable in imparting y,ine ot 
force and courage to the mind. As regards the j7mnane | 
mind, gymnastic and music form the indispensable (ones: 
supplement one to the other. Gymnastic by itself (mui 
makes a man’s nature too savage and violent: he Qrrect cach 
acquires no relish for knowledge, comes to hate dis- “*" 
course, and disdains verbal persuasion." On the other hand, 
music by itself makes him soft, cowardly, and sensitive, unfit 
for danger or hardship. The judicious combination of the two 
is the only way to form a well-balanced mind and character.’ 
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Such must be the training, from childhood upwards, of 
Ouefthe these Guardians and Auxiliaries of our city. We 
Guerdianse® must now select from among these men themselves, 
very best == few to be Governors or chief Guardians; the rest 


sren 88 = gerving as auxiliaries. The oldest and best of them 


Riiiyeax. must be chosen for this purpose, those who possess 


severely, in the greatest perfection the qualities requisite for 
ere Guardians. They must be intelligent, capable, and 
solicitous for the welfare of the city. Now aman is solicitous 
for the welfare of that which he loves. He loves those whose 
interests he believes to be the same as his own; those whose 
well-being he believes to coincide with his own well-being *— 
the contrary, with the contrary. The Guardians chosen for 
Chiefs must be those who are most thoroughly penetrated 
with such sympathy ; who have preserved most tenaciously 
throughout all their lives the resolution to do everything 
which they think best for the city, and nothing which they 
do not think to be best for it. They must be watched and 
tested in temptations pleasurable as well as painful, to see 
whether they depart from this resolution. The elders who 
have best stood such trial, must be named Governors.! These 
few will be the chief Guardians or Rulers: the remaining 
Guardians will be their auxiliaries or soldiers, acting under 
their orders. 

Here then our city will take its start; the body of Guardians 
Fundamentaa Marching in arms under the orders of their Chiefs, 
Guiedtobe and encamping in a convenient acropolis, from 
planted ic og Whence they may best be able to keep order in the 


sae ecrsc- interior and to repel foreign attack." But it is in- 


bed ana dispensable that both they and the remaining citizens 
relationship. should be made to believe a certain tale,—which 
yet is altogether fictitious and of our own invention. They 
must be told that they are all earthborn, sprung from the 


very soil which they inhabit: all therefore brethren, from 
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the sama mother Earth: the auxiliaries or soldiers, born with 
their arms and equipments. But there was this difference (we 
shall tell them) between the different brethren. Those fit for 
Chiefs or Rulers, were born with a certain mixture of gold in 
their constitution: those fit for soldiers or Guardians simply, 
with a like mixture of silver: the remainder, with brass or 
iron. In most individual cases, each of these classes will 
beget an offspring like themselves. But exceptions will some- 
times happen, in which the golden man will have a child of 
silver, or brass,—or the brazen or iron man, a child of nobler 
metal than his own. Now it is of the last importance that 
the Rulers should keep watch to preserve the purity of these 
breeds. If any one of their own children should turn out 
to be of brass of iron, they must place him out among the 
husbandmen or artisans: if any of the brazen or iron men 
should chance to produce a child of gold, they must receive 
him among themselves, since he belongs to them by his 
natural constitution. Upon the maintenance of these distinct 
breeds, each in its appropriate function, depends the entire 
fate ofthe city: for an oracle has declared that it will perish, 
if ever iron or brazen men shall become its Guardians." 

It is indispensable (continues Sokrates) that this fiction 
should be circulated and accredited, as the funda- Re 
mental, consecrated, unquestioned, creed of the apes ae 


whole city, from which the feeling of harmony and peels 


brotherhood among the citizens springs. But how Pitculty ex: 
can we implant such unanimous and unshaken Pesinning; 

belief, in a story altogether untrue? Similar fables *oyedted It 
have often obtained implicit credence in past times: fyrsmii- 


° self by tra- 
but no such case has happened of late, and I ques- *“ 


tion whether it could happen now.° The postulate seems 
extravagant: do you see by what means it could be realised ? 
—TI see no means (replies Glaukon) by whfch the fiction could 
be first passed off and accredited, among these men them- 
selves: but if it were once firmly implanted, in any one 
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generation, I do not doubt that their children and Yescend- 
ants would inherit and perpetuate it.P We must be satisfied 
with thus much (replies Sokrates): assuming the thing to be 
done, and leaving the process of implanting it to spontaneous 
and oracular inspiration.1 I now proceed with the description 
of the city. 

The Rulers and their auxiliaries the body of Guardians must 
Guardiansto be lodged in residences, sufficient for shelter and 


racks and comfort, yet suitable for military men, and not for 


gether: to tradesmen. Every arrangement must be made for 


ibe sa rendering them faithful guardians of the remaining 
bemain’ citizens. It would be awful indeed, if they were to 
tained by 
contribution employ their superior strength in oppressing instead 
people. of protecting the flock entrusted to them. To en- 
sure their gentleness and fidelity, the most essential guarantee 
is to be found in the good musical and gymnastic training 
which they will have received. But this alone will not suffice. 
All the conditions of their lives must be so determined, that 
they shall have the least possible motive for committing in‘ 
justice towards the other citizens. None of them must have 
any separate property of his own, unless in special case of 
proved necessity : nor any house or store cupboard from which 
others are excluded. They must reteive, from the contribu- 
tions of the remaining citizens, sufficient subsistence for the 
health and comfort of military men, but nothing beyond. 
They must live together in their camp or barrack, and dine 
together at a public mess-table. They must not be allowed 
either to possess gold and silver, or to drink in cups of those 
metals, or to wear them as appendages to clothing, or even 
to have them under the same roof. They must be told, that 
these metals, though not forbidden to the other citizens, are 
forbidden to them, because they have permanently inherent 
in their mental constitution the divine gold and silver, which 
would be corrupted by intermixture with human. 

If these precautions be maintained, the Guardians may be 
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secure tlemselves, and may uphold in security the entire 
city. But if the precautions be relinquished—if ,,... 4... 
the Guardians or Soldiers acquire separate pro- {jane failin’ 


perty in lands, houses, and money—they will then (ope nie 
become householders and husbandmen instead of Gyn” 
Guardians or Soldiers: hostile masters, instead of ™"™ 
allies and protectors to their fellow-citizens. They will hate 
their fellow-citizens, and be hated by them in return: they 
will conspire against them, and will be themselves conspired 
against. In this manner they will pass their lives, dreading 
their enemies within far more than their enemies without. 
They, and the whole city along with them, will be perpe- 
tually on the brink of destruction.* 

But surely (remarks Adeimantus), according to this pic- 
ture, your Guardians or Soldiers, though masters Complete 
of all the city, will be worse off than any of the city. every’ 
other citizens. They will be deprived of those forming his 
means of happiness which the others are allowed to function. 
enjoy. Perhaps they will (replies Spkrates): yet I should not 
be surptised if they were to be the happiest of all. Be that as 
it may, however, my purpose is, not to make them especially 
happy, but to make the whole city happy. The Guardians 
can enjoy only such happiness as consists with the due per- 
formance of their functions as Guardians. Every man in 
our city must perform his appropriate function, and must be 
content with such happiness as his disposition will admit, 
subject to this condition.t In regard to all the citizens 
without exception, it must be the duty of the Guardians to 
keep out both riches and poverty, both of which spoil the 
character of every one. No one must be rich, and no one 
must be poor." In case of war, the constant discipline of our 
soldiers will be of more avail than money, in making them 
efficient combatants against other cities.* Moreover, other 
cities are divided against themselves: each is many cities, 
and not one: poor and rich are at variance with each other, 
and various fractions of each of these classes against other 
fractions. Our city alone, constituted as I propose, will be 
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really and truly One. It will thus be the greatest ofall cities, 
even though it have only one thousand fighting men. It may 
be permitted to increase, so long as it will preserve its com- 
plete unity, but no farther.’ Farthermore, each of our citizens 
is one and not many: confined to that special function for 
which he is qualified by his nature. 

It will devolve upon our Guardians to keep up this form of 
The main- COmMmunion unimpaired ; and they will have no diff- 
as culty in doing so, as long as they maintain their 
the habita, ,, own education and training unimpaired. No change 
education of must be allowed either in the musical or gymnastic 

training: especially not in the former, where changes 
are apt to creep in, with pernicious effect.2, Upon this educa- 
tion depends the character and competence of the Guardians. 
They will provide legislation in detail, which will be good, if 
their general character is good—bad, on the contrary suppo- 
sition. If their character and the constitution of the city be 
defective at the bottom, it is useless for us to prescribe regu- 
lations of detail, as we would do for sick men. The laws in 
detail cannot be good, while the general constitution of the 
city is bad. Those teachers are mistaken who exhort us to 
correct the former, but to leave the latter untouched.* 

In regard to religious legislation—the raising of temples, 

arrangement of sacrifices, &c.—we must consult 

Apollo at Delphi, and obey what he directs. We 
Aplo, = Know nothing ourselves about these matters, nor is 
there any other authority equally trustworthy.® 

Our city is now constituted and peopled (continues So- 
The city is krates). We must examine it, and see where we 
tutedasa can find Justice and Injustice—reverting to our ori- 
that in, wise, ginal problem, which was, to know what each of 
temperate, them was, and which of the two conferred happi- 
is ite Justice? ness. Now assuming our city to be rightly consti- 
tuted, it will be perfectly good: that is, it will be wise, cou- 
rageous, temperate, and just. These four constituents cover 
the whole: accordingly, if we can discover and set out 


Y Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423 A. b Plato, pages iv. p. 427 B. 
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Wisdom, Courage, and Temperance—that which remains 
afterwards will be Justice.° 

First, we can easily see where Wisdom resides. The city 
includes in itself a great variety of cognitions, cor- tees 
responding to all the different functions in which its Sa" 
citizens are employed. But it is not called wise, f7po% 2. 
from its knowledge of husbandry, or of brazier’s and ®"*™ 
carpenter’s craft: since these are specialties which cover only 
a small fraction of its total proceedings. It is called wise, or 
well-advised, from that variety of intelligence or cognition 
which directs it as a whole, in its entire affairs: that is, the 
intelligence possessed by the chief Guardians or Rulers. Now 
the number of persons possessing this variety of intelligence 
is smaller than the number of those who possess any other 
variety. The wisdom of the entire city resides in this very 
small presiding fraction, and in them alone.4 

Next, we can also discern without difficulty in what fraction 
of the city Courage resides. The city is called cou- where is the 
rageous from the valour of those Guardians or Tn the body 
Soldiers upon whom its defence résts. These men or Soldiers. 
will have learnt, in the course of their training, what are 
really legitimate objects of fear, and what are not legitimate 
objects of fear. To such convictions they will resolutely ad- 
here, through the force of mind implanted by their training, 
in defiance of all disturbing impulses. It is these right con- 
victions, respecting the legitimate objects of fear, which I (says 
Sokrates) call true political courage, when they are designedly 
inculcated and worked in by regular educational authority : 
when they spring up without any rational foundation, as in 
animals or slaves, [ do not call them Courage. The Courage 
of the entire city thus resides in its Guardians or Soldiers.° 

Thirdly, wherein resides the Temperance of the city? 
Temperance implies a due relation, proportion, or Whereis the 


accord, between different elements. The temperate Ie resides 
man is called, superior to himself: but this expres- Rulers Guar 
sion, on first hearing, seems unmeaning, since the ha nag 
man must also be inferior to himself. But the ex- oe 
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pression acquires a definite meaning, when we reqognise it 
as implying that there are in the same man’s mind better 
and worse elements: and that when the better rules over 
the worse, he is called superior to himself, or temperate 
—when the worse rules over the better, he is called infe- 
rior to himself, or intemperate. Our city will be temperate, 
because the better part of it, though smaller in number, rules 
over the worse and inferior part, numerically greater. The 
pleasures, pains, and desires of our few Rulers, which are 
moderate and reasonable, are preponderant : controuling those 
of the Many, which are miscellaneous, irregular, and violent. 
And this command is exercised with the perfect consent and 
good-will of the subordinates. The Many are not less willing 
to obey than the Few to command. There is perfect unani- 
mity between them as to the point—Who ought to command, 
and who ought to obey? It is this unanimity which consti- 
tutes the temperance of the city: which thus resides, not 
in any one section of the city, like Courage and Wisdom, but 
in all sections alike: each recognising and discharging 1 
legitimate function.‘ i ‘ 
There remains only Justice for us to discover. Wherein 
Where isthe Goes the Justice of the city reside? Not far off. 


ai'and each’ Its justice consists in that which we pointed out at 


H const i first as the fundamental characteristic of the city, 

forming his when we required each citizen to discharge one 

own special e ° 

function, and function, and one alone—that for which he was best 
m e e s 

with the fitted by nature. That each citizen shall do his 

function of ; : 

the others. own work, and not meddle with others in their 


work—that each shall enjoy his own property, as well as do 
his own work—this is true Justice® It is the fundamental 
condition without which neither temperance, nor courage, 
nor wisdom could exist; and it fills up the good remaining 
after we have allowed for the effects of the preceding three." 
All the four are alike indispensable to make up the entire 

‘ Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 431-432. Acyotro. 
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Good of the city: Justice, or each person (man, woman, free- 
man, slave, craftsman, guardian) doing his or her own work— 
I'emperance, or unanimity as to command and obedience 
between Chiefs, Guardians, and the remaining citizens— 
Courage, or the adherence of the Guardians to right reason, 
respecting what is terrible and not terrible—Wisdom, or the 
tutelary superintendence of the Chiefs, who protect each 
person in the enjoyment of his own property.! 

As justice consists in each person doing his own work, and 
not meddling with that of another—so injustice 


Injustice 
xecurs, when a person undertakes the work of an- siesianes 
other instead of his own, or in addition to his of the aty 
own. The mischief is not great, when such inter- cas 
ference takes place only in the subordinate func- the other 
tions: when, for example, the carpenter pretends Wndertekes | 


to do the work of the shoemaker, or vice versa; or “™- 
when either of them undertake both. But the mischief be- 
somes grave and deplorable, when a man from the subordinate 
functions meddles with the higher—when a craftsman, avail- 
ing himself of some collateral support, wealth or party or 
strength, thrusts himself into the functions of a soldier or 
auxiliary—or when the Guardian, by similar artifice, usurps 
the functions of a Chief—or when any one person combines 
these several functions all at once in himself. Herein con- 
sists the true injustice, ruinous to the city: when the line of 
demarcation is confounded between these three classes—men 
of business, Guardians, Chiefs. That each of these classes 
should do its own work, is Justice: that either of them should 
meddle with the work of the rest, and especially that the sub- 
ordinate should meddle with the business of the superior, is 
Injustice, with ruin following in its train.* It is from these 
opposite characteristics that the titles Just or Unjust will be 
rightfully bestowed upon our city. 

We must now apply, as we undertook to do, the analogy 
of the city to the individual. The just man, so far forth 
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as justice is concerned, cannot differ from the just city. 
He must therefore have in his own individual 
mind three distinct parts, elements, or classes, 
corresponding to the three classes above distin- 
merc ap: Guished in the city. But is it the fact that 

ergy, Ap- : . 
petite, These there are in each man three such mental consti- 
are distinct, tuents—three different classes, sorts, or varieties; 
conflicting. of mind ? 

To settle this point as it ought to be settled, would require 
a stricter investigation than our present dialogue will permit : 
but we may contribute something towards it.! It is manifest 
that there exist different individuals in whom reason, energy 
(courage or passion), and appetite, are separately and un- 
equally developed : thus in the Thracians there is a prédomi- 
nance of energy or courage—in the Phoenicians, of appetite— 
in the Athenians, of intellect or reason. The question is, 
whether we employ one and the same mind for all the three— 
reason, energy, and appetite; or whether we do not employ a 
different mind, or portion of mind, when we exercise reason— 
another, when we are unaer the influence of energy—and:a 
third, when we follow appetite.” 

To determine this question, we must consider that the 
same thing cannot at the same time do or suffer opposites, 
in the same respect and with reference to the same thing. 
The same thing or person cannot at the same time, and in 
the same respect, both stand still and move. This may be laid 
down as an universal truth: but since some may not admit 
it to be so, we will at any rate assume it as an hypothesis." 
Now in reference to the mind, we experience at the same 
time various movements or affections contrary to each other: 
assent and dissent—desire and aversion—the attracting any- 
thing to ourselves, and the repelling it from ourselves: each 
of these is different from and contrary tothe other. As a spe- 
cimen of desires, we will take thirst. When a man is in this 
condition, his mind desires nothing else but to drink; and 


the city tothe 
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strains entirely towards that object. If there be any thing 
which drags back his mind when in this condition, it must be 
something different from that which pulls him forward and 
attracts him to drink. That which attracts him, and that 
which repells him, cannot be the same: just as when the 
archer at the same time pulls his bow towards him and 
pushes it away from him, it is one of his hands that pulls 
and another that pushes.° Now it often happens that a man 
athirst refuses to drink: there is something within him that 
prompts him to drink, and something still more powerful that 
forbids him. These two cannot be the same: one of them is 
different from the other: that which prompts is appetite, that 
which forbids is reason. The rational element of the mind is 
in like manner something different or distinguishable from all 
the appetites, which tend towards repletion and pleasure. 
Here then we have two distinct species, forms, or kinds 
existing in the mind.P Besides these two, however, 


Reason, 
there is a third, distinct from both: Energy, Passion, mori eiin z 
Courage, which neither belongs to Appetite nor to indlvigaal— 


Reason.. Each of these three acts apart from, and JulereGuir- 


sometimes in contrariety to, each of the others.¢ Reais 


There are thus three distinct elements or varie- yeasts 


ties of mind in the individual—Reason, Energy, fine Reson 
Appetite: corresponding to the three constituent *™™*™ 
portions of the city*The Chiefs or Rulers—The Guardians 
or Soldiers—The Craftsmen, or the remaining community." 
The Wisdom of the city resides in its Elders: that of the 
individual in his Reason. The Courage of the city resides 
in its Guardians or Soldiers: that of the individual in his 
Energy. But in the city as well as in the individual, it is 
the right and privilege of the rational element to exercise 
command, because it alone looks to the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the whole compound :* it is the-duty of the two 
© Plato, Republic, iv. p. 439 A-B. | rdy see: P. 4430. ra ey rp Wyn 
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other elements—the energetic and the appetitive—to obey, 
It is moreover the special function of the Guardians in the 
city to second the Chiefs in enforcing obedience upon the 
Craftsmen: so also in the individual, it is the special function 
of Energy or Courage to second Reason in controuling 
Appetite. 

These special functions of the separate parts being laid 
A man is just down, Justice as well as Temperance will appear 
diferent analogous in the individual and in the city. Both 


hind exercise Justice and Temperance reside in all the parts 


priate func. equally : not in one of them exclusively, as Wisdom 
tions without é : 
hindrance. and Courage reside. Justice and Temperance be- 
long to the subordinate as well as to the dominant parts, 
Justice exists when each of the parts performs its owh func- 
tion, without encroaching on the function of the others : Tem- 
perance exists when all the parts are of one opinion as to the 
title of the higher or rational element to exercise command.‘ 

A man as well as a city is just, when each of his three sorts 
or varieties of mind confines itself to its own legitimate func- 
tion: when Reason reigns over and controuls the other two, 
and when Energy seconds Reason in controuling Appetite. 
Such a man will not commit fraud, theft, treachery, perjury, 
or any like proceedings." On the contrary, injustice exists 
when the parts are in conflict with each other: when either of 
them encroaches on the function of the other: or when those 
parts which ought to be subordinate rise in insurrection against 
that which ought to be superior. 

Justice is in the mind what health is in the body, when the 
Justice and parts are so arranged as to controul and be controuled 

a— pursuant to the dictates of nature. Injustice is in 

what health . . * 
and disease the mind what disease is in the body, when the parts 
body. are so arranged as to controul and be controuled con- 
trary to the dictates of nature. Virtue is thus the health, 
beauty, good condition of the mind: Vice is the disease, ugli- 
ness, weakness, of the mind.* 

Having thus ascertained the nature of justice and injustice, 

eee aa 
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we are new in a condition (continues Sokrates) to reply to 
the question proposed for investigation—Is it profit- original ques- 
able to a man to be just and to do justice per se, surned Dew 
even though he be not known as just either by Gods aman bappy, 
or men, and may thus be debarred from the con- make him 

‘ miserable, 
sequences which would ensue if he were known ? apart from 


Or is it profitable to him to be unjust, if he can quences? 
contrive to escape detection and punishment? We Ye. 
are enabled to answer the first question in the affirmative, and 
the second question in the negative. As health is the greatest 
good, and sickness the greatest evil, of body: so Justice is 
the greatest good, and injustice the greatest evil, of mind. 
No measure of luxury, wealth, or power, could render life 
tolerable, if we lost our bodily health: no amount of pro- 
sperity could make life tolerable, without mental health or 
justice. As bodily health is good per se, and sickness evil 
per se,even apart from its consequences: so justice also is 
good in itself, and injustice evil in itself, apart from its conse- 
quences.” 

‘Sokrates now assumes the special question of the dialogue 
to be answered, and the picture of the just or per- 
fect city, as well as of the just or perfect individual, qireefarther 


; : explanation 
to be completed. He is next proceeding to set forth shout the | 
the contrasts to this picture—that is, the varieties of (eeu, 


injustice, or the various modes of depravation and S55s? ana 
corruption—when he is arrested by Polemarchus “™Y “* 
and Adeimantus: who call upon him to explain more at large 
the position of the body of Guardians or Soldiers in the city, 
in regard to women, children, and the family.* 

In reply, Sokrates announces his intention to make such 
provision as will exclude separate family ties, as Men ana 


well as separate property, among these Guardians, live to- oe 
The Guardians will consist both of men and women, ferform the 
The women will receive the same training, both Guardians 
musical and gymuastical, as the men.* They will wil will receive 


take part both in the bodily exercises of the gymnastic 
paleestra, in the military drill, and in the combats training. 
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of war. Those who deride these naked exercises as pre- 
posterous for the female sex, should be reminded (Sokrates 
says) that not long ago it was considered unseemly among the 
Greeks (as it still is among many of the barbarz) for men to 
expose their naked bodies in the palestra: but such repug- 
nance has been overpowered by the marked usefulness of the 
practice: the Kretans first setting the example, next the 
Lacedeemonians; lastly all other Greeks doing the same. 
We maintain the principle which we laid down in the be- 
ginning, that one person should perform only one duty—that 
for which he is best qualified. But there is no one function, 
or class of functions, for which women as such are peculiarly 
qualified, or peculiarly disqualified. Between women, gene- 
rally, and men generally, in reference to the discharge of 
duties, there is no other difference, except that men are 
superior to women in every thing:* the best women will 
be on a level only with the second-best men, but they will be 
superior to all men lower than the second-best. But among 
women, as among men, there are great individual differences: 
one woman is fit for one duty, another for another :*and in 
our city, each must be employed for the duty suitable to her 
individual disposition. Those who are best qualified by nature 
for the office of Guardians, must be allotted to that office: 
they must discharge it along with the men, and must be 
trained for it by the same education as the men, musical and 
gymnastical. 

If an objector accuses us of proposing arrangements con- 
sees trary to nature, we not only deny the force of the 


any distribu- Objection, but we retort the charge. We affirm that 


tion of func- oye : : y 
tions be- the arrangements now existing in society, which re- 
and women. strict all women to a limited number of domestic 
fuferior to and family functions, are contrary to nature—and 
thing. The that ours are founded upon the genuine and real 
are equal to dictates of nature.4 The only difference admissible 


men. between men and women, in the joint discharge of 

the functions of Guardians, is, that the easier portion of such 

functions must in general be assigned to women, and the 
b Plato, Republic, v. p. 452 D. 
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more difficult to men, in consequence of the inferiority of the 
feminine nature.° 

These intermingled male and female Guardians, in the dis- 
charge of their joint functions, will live together all ,_ vee 
in common barracks and at common mess-tables, °f life and 


relations be- 


There must be no separate houses or separate family- ‘ween the 


relations between them. All are wives or husbands female Guar- 
of all: no youth must know his own father, no mature Pore'y mar- 
man must know his own son: all the mature men "ng by 
and women are fathers or mothers of all the younger: once" 
all of the same age are brothers and sisters! We *™'* 
do not intend, however, that the copulation between them 
shall take place in a promiscuous and arbitrary manner: we 
shall establish laws to regulate the intermarriages and breed- 
ing. We must copy the example of those who regulate the 
copulation of horses, dogs, and other animals: we must bring 
together those who will give existence to the best offspring.* 
We must couple, as often as we can, the men who are best, 
with the women who are best, both in mind and body; and 
the mtn who are least good, with the women who are least 
good. We must bring up the offspring of the former couples— 
we must refuse to bring up the offspring of the latter.’ And 
such results must be accomplished by underhand arrange- 
ments of the Elder Chiefs; so as to be unknown to every 
one else, in order to prevent discontent and quarrel among 
the body of the Guardians. These Elders will celebrate 
periodical festivals, in which they will bring together the 
fitting brides and bridegrooms, under solemn hymns and 
sacrifices. They must regulate the number of marriages in 
such manner as to keep the total list of Guardians as much as 
possible without increase as well as without diminution." 
The Elders must make an artful use of the lot, so that these 
couplings shall appear to every one else the effect of chance. 
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Distinguished warriors must be rewarded with a larger licence 
of copulation with different women, which will produce the 
farther advantage of having as many children as possible born 
from their procreation.! All the children as soon as born 
must be consigned to the Chiefs or Elders, male and female, 
who will conceal in some convenient manner those who are 
born either from the worst couples or with any bodily imper- 
fection ; while they place the offspring of the best couples in 
special outbuildings under thecharge of nurses. Thosemothers 
who are full of milk will be brought here to give suck, but 
every precaution will be taken that none of them shall know 
her own child : wet-nurses will also be provided in addition, to 
ensure a full supply: but all the care of the children will 
devolve on the public nurses, not on the mothers.™ 

The age for such intermarriages, destined to be procreative 
Regulations: for the benefit of the city, must be from thirty to 
procreation fifty-five, for men—from twenty to forty, for 
—Children 
leek girth women. No man or woman, above or below these 
authority. limits of age, will be allowed to meddle with the 
function of intermarriage and procreation for the public’; 
which function must always be conducted under superintend- 
ence of the authorities, with proper sacrifice and prayers to 
the Gods. Nor will any man, even within the licensed age, 
be allowed to approach any woman except by assignment 
from the authorities. If any infringement of this law should 
occur, the offspring arising from it will be pronounced spurious 
and outcast.". But when the above limits of age are passed, 
both men and women may have intercourse with whomsoever 
they please,except fathers with daughters or sons with mothers: 
under condition, however, that no offspring shall be born from 
such intercourse, or that if any offspring be born, it shall be 
exposed.° 

How is the father to know his own daughter (it is asked), 
or the son his own mother? They cannot know (replies 
Sokrates): but each couple will consider every child born in 
the seventh month or tenth month after their marriage, as 
their child, and will address him or her by the appellation of 
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son or daughter. The fathers and mothers will be fathers 
and mothers of all the children born at that time: the sons 
and daughters will be in filial relation to all the couples 
brought together at the given antecedent period.? 

The main purpose of such regulations, in respect to family 
as in respect to property, is to establish the fullest Perfect com- 


communion between all the Guardians, male and sentiment 
female—and to eliminate as much as possible the sinong the 
feeling of separate interest in any fraction of them, Causesof 
The greatest evil to any city is, that which pulls it paia the 


to pieces and makes it many instead of one: the like parts of 
greatest good to it is that which binds it together organism. 
and makes it one. Now what is most efficacious in binding it 
together, is, community of the causes of pleasure and pain: 
when each individual feels pleasure from the same causes and 
on the same occasions as all the rest, and pain in like manner. 
On the other hand, when the causes of pleasure and pain are 
distinct, this tends to dissolution ; and becomes fatal if the 
apposition is marked, so that some individuals are much de- 
lighted, and others much distressed, under the same circum- 
stances. That city is the best arranged, wherein all the 
citizens pronounce the words, Mine and Not Mine, with refer- 
ence to the same things: when they coalesce into an unity like 
the organism of a single individual. To him a blow in the 
finger is a blow to the whole man: so also in the city, pleasure 
or pain to any one citizen ought to communicate itself by 
sympathy as pleasure and pain to all.4 

Now the Guardians under our regulations will present as 
much as possible this community of Mine and Not Harmony— 

. ‘ . absence of 
Mine, as well as of pleasures and pains—and this confiicting 
exclusion of the separate individual Mine and Not assured scale 


of equal com- 


Mine, as well as of separate pleasures and pains. fort— 
quent 


No individual among them will have eithey separate nes_smone 
property or separate family relationship: each will 

have both one and the other in common with the rest." No 
one will have property of his own to be increased, nor a family 
of his own to be benefited, apart from the rest: all will be as 


P Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 D. 4 Plato, Republic, v. p. 462 D. 
¥ Plato, Republic, v. p. 464 B. 
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much as possible common recipients of pleasure and pain." 
All the ordinary causes of dispute and litigation will thus be 
excluded. If two Guardians of the same age happen to 
quarrel, they must fight it out: this will discharge their 
wrath and prevent worse consequences—while at the same 
time it will encourage attention to gymnastic excellence.‘ 
But no younger Guardian will raise his hand against an 
older Guardian, whom he is taught to reverence as his father, 
and whom every one else would protect if attacked. If the 
Guardians maintain harmony among themselves, they will 
easily ensure it among the remaining inhabitants. Assured 
of sufficient but modest comforts, the Guardians will be re- 
lieved from all struggles for the maintenance of a family, 
from the arts of trade, and from subservience to the‘ rich." 
They will escape all these troubles, and will live a life happier 
than the envied Olympic victor: for they will gain the victory 
in an enterprise more illustrious than he undertakes, and they 
will receive from their fellow-citizens fuller maintenance and 
higher privilege than what is awarded to him, as well as 
honours after death.* Their lives are not to be put in com- 
parison with those of the farmer or the shoemaker. They 
must not indeed aspire to any happiness incompatible with 
their condition and duty as Guardians. But that condition 
will itself involve the highest happiness. And if any silly 
ambition prompts them to depart from it, they will assuredly 
change for the worse.’ 

Such is the communion of sexes which must be kept up for 
Incese of tne duties of Guardians, and for the exigencies of 
war both, military defence. As in other races of animals, 
tate Re. males and females must go out to fight, and each 
teguished” Will inspire the other with bravery. The children 
warriors must be taken out on horseback to see the en- 
counters from a djstance, so that they may be kept clear of 
danger, yet may nevertheless be gradually accustomed to 
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the sight,of it.» If any one runs away from the field, he 
must be degraded from the rank of Guardian to that of 
husbandman or craftsman. If any man suffers himself to be 
taken prisoner, he is no loss: the enemy may do what they 
choose with him. When any one distinguishes himself in 
battle, he shall be received on his return by garlands and 
by an affectionate welcome from the youth." Should he be 
slain in battle, he shall be recognised as having become a 
Deemon or Demigod (according to the Hesiodic doctrine), and 
his sepulchre shall be honoured by appropriate solemnities.> 
In carrying on war, our Guardians will observe a marked 
difference in their manner of treating Hellenic w,, inst 
enemies and barbaric enemies. They will never Hellenicene- 


mies to 


enslave any Hellenic city, nor hold any Hellenic se rei 
person in slavery. They will never even strip the Bfimss™., 
body of an Hellenic enemy, except so far as to take 

his arms. They will never pile up in their temples the arms, 
nor burn the houses and lands, of Hellenic enemies, They 
wjll always keep in mind the members of the Hellenic race as 
naturally kindred with each other, and bound to aid each 
other in mutual defence, against Barbaric aliens who are the 
natural enemies of all of them.° They will not think them- 
selves authorised to carry on war as Hellens now do against 
each other, except when their enemies are Barbaric. 

Enough of this Sokrates, replies Glaukon. I admit that 
your city will have all the excellencies and advantages of 
which you boast. But you have yet to show me that it is 
practicable, and how.* 

The task which you impose (says Sokrates) is one of great 


difficulty: even if you grant me, what must be Question— 
ow e 


granted, that every reality must fall short of its ideal echeme prac- 
type." One condition, and one only, is essential to is dificult, 
render it practicable: a condition which you may bis on one 
ridicule as preposterous, but which, though not pro- iNest ant 
bable, is certainly supposable. Kither philosophers tal power 
must acquire the ruling power, or else the present intothesame 

* Plato, Republic, v. pp. 466-467. © Plato, Republic, v. pp. 470-471. 
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tulers of mankind must themselves become genvfine philo- 
sophers. In one or other of these two ways philosophy and 
political power must come into the same hands. Unless 
such condition be fulfilled, our city can never be made a 
reality, nor can there ever be any respite of suffering to the 
human race.! | 

The supremacy which you claim for philosophers (replies 
‘Glaukon), will be listened to with repugnance and scorn. 
But at least you must show who the philosophers are, on 
whose behalf you invoke such supremacy. You must show 
that it belongs to them by nature both to pursue philosophy, 
and to rule in the various cities: and that by nature also, 
other men ought to obey them as well as to abstain from 
philosophy.® 

The first requisite for a philosopher (replies Sokrates) is, 
Character. that he shall love and pursue eagerly every sort of 
ivihe pki. Knowledge or wisdom, without shrinking from labour 
wPer pes for such purpose. But it is not sufficient that he 
wee. Should be eager about hearing tragedies or learning 
Forts the minor arts. Other men, accomplisled and 
distinguished curious, are fond of hearing beautiful sounds and 

ilasbr discourses, or of seeing beautiful forms and colours. 

aus But the philosopher alone can see or distinguish 
truth." It is only he who can distinguish the genuine Form 
or Idea, in which truth consists, from the particular embodi- 
ments in which it occurs. These Forms or Ideas exist, 
eternal and unchangeable. Since Pulchrum is the opposite 
of Turpe, they must be two, and each of them must be One: 
the same about Just and Unjust, Good and Evil; each of 
these is a distinct Form or Idea, existing as One and Un- 
changeable by itself, but exhibiting itself in appearance as 
manifold, diverse, and frequently changing, through commu- 
nion with different objects and events,and through communion 
of each Form with others' Now the accomplished, but 
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unphilosopkical, man cannot see or recognise this Form in 
itself. He can see only the different particular cases and 
complications in which it appears embodied.* None but the 
philosopher can contemplate each Form by itself, and discri- 
minate it from the various particulars in conjunction with 
which it appears. Such philosophers are few in number, but 
they are the only persons who can be said truly to live. 
Ordinary and evenaccomplished men—whorecognise beautiful 
things, but cannot recognise Beauty in itself, nor even follow 
an instructor who points it out to them—pass their lives ina 
sort of dream or reverie: for the dreamer, whether asleep or 
awake, is one who believes what is similar to another thing 
to be not merely similar, but to be the actual thing itself.! 
The philosopher alone, who embraces in his mind the one 
and unchangeable Form or Idea, along with, yet distinguished 
from, its particular embodiments, possesses knowledge or 
science. The unphilosophical man, whose mind embraces 
nothing higher than variable particulars, does not know—but 
only opines, or has opinions.™ 

This latter, the unphilsophical man, will not admit what 
we say. Accordingly, we must prove it to him. | oc 
You cannot know without knowing Something : that be known— 


Non-Ens is 
is, Some Ens: for Non-Ens cannot be known. That snknow. 
which is completely and absolutely Ens, is com- Sas Wate 


pletely and absolutely cognizable: that which is zon (parc 
Non-Ens, and nowhere, is in every way uncognizable. Br niyar 
If then there be anything which is at once Ens and ga.” 
Non-Ens, it will lie midway between these two: it tin 
will be something neither absolutely and completely °°™°™ 
cognizable, nor absolutely and completely uncognizable: it 
belongs to something between ignorance and science. Now 
science or knowledge is one thing, its object is, complete Ens. 
Opinion is another thing, its object also is différent. Knowing 
and Opining belong, like Sight and Hearing, to the class of 
Entia called Powers or Faculties, which we and others possess, 
and by means of which—that is, by means of one or other of 
Plato, Republic, v. p. 476 B. xouv Tovrov pey Thy tad ds yryve- 
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them—we accomplish everything that we do &ccomplish. 
Now no one of these powers or faculties has either colour or 
figure, whereby it may be recognised or distinguished from 
others. Each is known and distinguished, not by what it is 
in itself, but by what it accomplishes, and by the object to 
which it has special relation. That which has the same object 
and accomplishes the same result, I call the same power or 
faculty : that which has a different object, and accomplishes 
a different result, I call a different power or faculty. Now 
Knowing, Cognition, Science, is one of our faculties or powers, 
and the strongest of all: Opining is another, and a different 
one. A marked distinction between the two is, that Knowing 
or Cognition is infallible—Opining is fallible. Since Cog- 
nition is one power or faculty, and Opining another—the 
object of one must be different from the object of the other. 
But the object of Cognition is, the Complete Ens: the object 
of Opining must therefore be, not the Complete Ens, but 
something different from it. What then is the object of 
Opining? It is not Complete Ens, but it is still Something. 
It is not Non-Ens, or Nothing; for Non-Ens or Nothing is 
not thinkable or opinable: you cannot think or opine, and 
yet think or opine nothing. Whoever opines or thinks, must 
opine or think something. Ens is the object of Cognition, 
Non-Ens is the object of non-Cognition or Ignorance : Opina- 
tion or Opinion is midway between Cognition and Ignorance, 
darker than the former, but clearer than the latter. The 
object of opination is therefore something midway between 
Ens and Non-Ens. 

But what is this Something, midway between Ens and 
Particulars NOD-Ens, and partaking of both—which is the object 
fluctuate: of Opination? To make out this, we must revert to 
soenee,. the case of the unphilosophical man. We have 
times anieste Gescribed him, as not believing in the existence of 
Yorssor the Form or Idea of Beauty, or Justice per se; not 
remaincon. enduring to hear it spoken of as a real Ens and 
Unum ; not knowing anything except of the many 
diverse particulars, beautiful and just. We must remind him 
that every one of these particular beautiful things will appear 
repulsive also: every one of these just and holy particulars, 
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will appeay unjust and unholy also. He cannot refuse to 
admit that each of them will appear under certain circum- 
stances beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, holy and unholy. 
In like manner, every particular double will appear also a 
half: every light thing will appear heavy: every little thing 
great. Of each among these many particulars, if you can 
truly predicate any one quality about it, you may with equal 
truth predicate the opposite quality also. Each of them both 
is, and is not, the substratum of all these different and oppo- 
site qualities. You cannot pronounce them to be either one 
or the other, with fixity and permanence: they are at once 
both and neither. 

Here then we find the appropriate object of Opination : that 
which fs neither Ens nor Non-Ens, but something ,,, oe 
between both. Particulars are the object of Opi- cannetdis. 
nation, as distinguished from universal Entities, {he Teslity of 
Forms, or Ideas, which are the object of Cognition. Jhet minss 
The many, who disbelieve or ignore the existence of Smone me. 
these Forms, and whose minds dwell exclusively “““™ 
among particulars—cannot know, but only opine. Their 
usages and creeds, as to beautiful, just, honourable, float be- 
tween positive Ens and Non-Ens. It is these intermediate 
fluctuations which are caught up by their opining faculty, 
intermediate as it is between Cognition and Ignorance. It is 
these also, the objects of Opination, which they love and 
delight in: they neither recognise nor love the objects of 
Cognition or Knowledge. They are lovers of opinion and its 
objects, not lovers of Knowledge. The philosopher alone 
recognises and loves Knowledge and the objects of Know- 
ledge. His mind dwells, not amidst the fluctuating, diverse, 
and numerous particulars, but in contemplation of the One, 
Universal, permanent, unchangeable, Form or Idea. 

Here is the characteristic difference (continues Sokrates) 
which you required me to point out, between the The philoso- 


pher will be 


philosopher and the unphilosophical man, however *n* for al 


accomplished. The philosopher sees, knows, and ‘nowledse— 


His excellent 
contemplates, the One, Real, unchangeable, Form or por “h. 
Idea: the unphilosophical man knows nothing of fined to 


this Form per se, and sees only its multifarious Zhe 
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manifestations, each perpetually variable and differant from all 
the rest. The philosopher, having present to his mind this 
type—and approximating to it, as far as may be, the real insti- 
tutions and practices—will be the person most competent to 
rule our city: especially as his education will give him farther- 
more—besides such familiarity with the Form or Type— 
as large a measure of experience, and as much virtue, as can 
fall to the lot of the unphilosophical man." The nature and 
disposition of the true philosopher, if improved by education, 
will include all the virtue and competence of the practical 
man. The philosopher is bent on learning everything which 
can make him familiar with Universal Forms and Essences in 
their pure state, not floating amidst the confusion of generated 
and destroyed realities: and with Forms and Essences little as 
well as great, mean as well as sublime.° Devoted to know- 
ledge and truth—hating falsehood—he has little room in his 
mind for the ordinary desires: he is temperate, indifferent to 
money, free from all meanness or shabbiness. A man like 
him, whose contemplations stretch over all time and all 
essence, thinks human life a small affair, and has no fear of 
death. He will be just, mild in his demeanour, quick in 
apprehension, retentive in memory, elegant in his tastes and 
movements. All these excellencies will be united in the 
philosophers to whom we confide the rule of our city.P 

It is impossible, Sokrates (remarks Adeimantus), to answer 
Adeimantus in the negative to your questions. Nevertheless we, 


does not dis- 


Pruion’ tae. Who hear and answer, are not convinced of the truth 


narks thst of your conclusion. Unskilled as we are in the in- 
actual fects. |©teITOgatory process, we feel ourselves led astray 
Dhileeptes little by little at each successive question; until 
worthies at length, through the accumulated effect of such 


small deviations, we are driven up into a corner 


ood, = ° ° ° 
ie. «Without the power of moving, like a bad player at 
draughts defeated by one superior to himself.1 Here in this 
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particular case your conclusion has been reached by steps to 
which we cannot refuse assent. Yet if we look at the facta, 
we see something quite the reverse as to the actual position 
of philosophers. Those who study philosophy, not simply as 
a branch of juvenile education but as a continued occupation 
throughout life, are in most cases strange creatures, not to 
say thoroughly unprincipled: while the few of them who are 
most reasonable, derive nothing from this pursuit which you 
so much extol, except that they become useless in their re- 
spective cities." 

Yes (replies Sokrates), your picture is a correct one. The 
position of true and reasonable philosophers, in their Sokrates ad- 
respective cities, is difficult and uncomfortable. to beso—His 


simile of the 


Conceive a ship on her voyage, under the manage- able steers- 
man on ship- 


ment of a steersman distinguished for force of body board.among 
as well as for skill in his craft, but not clever in crew. 

dealing with, or acting upon other men. Conceive the sea- 
men all quarrelling with each other to get possession of the 
rudder; each man thinking himself qualified to steer, though 
he has never learnt it—nor had any master in it—nor even 
believes it to be teachable, but is ready to massacre all who 
affirm that it is teachable.* Imagine, beside, these seamen 
importuning the qualified steersman to commit the rudder to 
them, each being ready to expel or kill any others whom he 
may prefer to them: and at last proceeding to stupify with 
wine or drugs the qualified steersman, and then to navigate 
the vessel themselves according to their own views; feasting 
plentifully on the stores. These men know nothing of what 
constitutes true and able steersmanship. They extol, asa 
perfect steersman, that leader who is most efficacious, either 
by persuasion or force, in seizing the rudder for them to 
manage: they despise as useless any one who does not 
possess this talent. They never reflect that the genuine 
steersman has enough to do in surmounting the dangers of 
his own special art, and in watching the stars and the winds: 


effect process upon many hearers by process, which suspicions have to be 
the Sokratic and Platonic dialogues,— turned over and scrutinised by subse- 
puzzling, silencing, and ultimately quent meditation. 

stimulating the mind, but not satisfy- §*° Plato, Republic, vi. p. 487 D. 

ing orconvincing,—rather raising sus-  * Plato, Republic, vi. p. 488. 
picions as to the trustworthiness of the 
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and that if he is to acquire technical skill and prectice ade- 
quate to such a purpose, he cannot at the same time possess 
skill and practice in keeping his hold of the rudder whether 
the crew are pleased with him or not. Such being the con- 
dition of the ship and the crew, you see plainly that they 
will despise and set aside the true steersman as an useless 
proser and star-gazer.' 

Now the crew of this ship represent the citizens and 

leaders of our actual cities: the steersman repre- 
true pllooo sents the true philosopher. He is and must be, 
faut of the useless in the ship: but his uselessness is the fault 
will not in- of the crew and not his own. It is not for the true 
guidance.  steersman to entreat permission from the seamen, 
that they will allow him to command; nor for the wise man 
to solicit employment at the doors of the rich. It is for the 
sick man, whether he be poor or rich, to ask for the aid of 
the physician; and for every one who needs to be commanded, 
to invoke the authority of the person qualified to command. 
No man really qualified will submit to ask command as_a 
favour." a 

Thus, Adeimantus (continues Sokrates), I have dealt with 
the first part of your remark, that the true philosopher is an 
useless man in cities as now constituted: I have shown you 
this is not his fault—that it could not be otherwise,—and 
that a man even of the highest aptitude, cannot enjoy reputa- 
tion among those whose turn of mind is altogether at variance 
with his own.* 

I shall now deal with your second observation—That while 
even the best philosophers are useless, the majority of those 
who cultivate philosophy are worthless men, who bring upon 
her merited discredit. 1 admit that this also is correct; but 
I shall prove that philosophy is not to be blamed for it.’ 

You will remeraber the great combination of excellent dis- 
positions, intellectual as well as moral, which I laid down as 
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indispensavle to form the fundamental character of the true 
philosopher. Such a combination is always rare. The grest 
Even under the best circumstances, philosophers —— 
must be very few. But these few stand exposed, in 
our existing cities, to such powerful causes of cor- 
ruption, that they are prevented from reaching o 
maturity, except by some happy accident. First, Spinicn. 
each one of those very qualities, which, when combined, con- 
stitute the true philosopher,—serves as a cause of corruption, 
if it exists by itself and apart from the rest. Next, what are 
called good things, or external advantages, act in the same 
manner—such as beauty, strength, wealth, powerful con- 
nections, &c. Again, the stronger a man’s natural aptitudes 
and the greater his external advantages,—the better will he 
become under favourable circumstances, the worse will he 
become, if circumstances are unfavourable. Heinous iniquity 
always springs from a powerful nature perverted by bad 
training: not from a feeble nature, which will produce no 
gneat effects either for good or evil. Thus the eminent pre- 
disposit?ons,—which, if properly improved, would raise a man 
to the highest rank in virtue,—will, if. planted in an unfa- 
vourable soil, produce a master-mind in deeds of iniquity, 
unless counteracted by some providential interposition. 

The multitude treat these latter as men corrupted by the 
Sophists. But this is a mistake. Neither Sophists Mistake of 


supposing 


nor other private individuals produce mischief worth that euch 
rversion 


mentioning. It is the multitude themselves, ut- sriees from 


terers of these complaints, who are the most active Irresistible 
effect of the 


Sophists and teachers: it is they who educate and publle opt: 
mould every individual, man and woman, young ~ ~ 
and old, into such a character as they please.’ 
When they are assembled in the public assembly or othodoxy. 
the dikastery, in the theatre or the camp—when they praise 
some things and blame others, with vociferation and vehe- 
mence echoed from the rocks around—how irresistible will 
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be the impression produced upon the mind of a youth who 
hears them! No private training which he may have pre- 
viously received can hold out against it. All will be washed 
away by this impetuous current of multitudinous praise or 
blame, which carries him along with it. He will declare 
honourable or base the same things as they declare to be so: 
he will adopt the character, and follow the pursuits, which 
they enjoin. Moreover, if he resists such persuasive influence, 
these multitudinous teachers and Sophists have stronger 
pressure in store for him.* They punish the disobedient with 
disgrace, fine, and even death. What other Sophists, or what 
private exhortation, can contend successfully against teachers 
such as these? Surely none. The attempt to do so is insane. 
There neither is, nor has been, nor will be, any individual 
human disposition educated to virtue in opposition to the 
training of the multitude: I say human, as distinguished 
from divine, of which I make exception: for in the existing 
state of society, any individual who is preserved from these 
ascendant influences to acquire philosophical excellence, owes 
his preservation to the divine favour. : 
Moreover, though the multitude complain of these profes- 
The Sophits 810nal teachers as rivals, and decry them as So- 
andorner Pr, phists—yet we must recollect that such teachers 
pe valent oi: inculcate only the opinions received among the mul- 
" " titude themselves, and extol these same opinions as 
wisdom. The teachers know nothing of what is 
really honourable and base,—good and evil,—just and unjust. 
They distribute all these names only with reference to the 
opinions of the multitude :—pronouncing those things which 
please the multitude to be good, and those which displease 
to be evil,—without furnishing any other rational account, 
They call things necessary by the name of just and honour- 


oit. 
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able; not knowing the material difference between what is 
good and what is necessary, nor being able to point out that 
difference to others. Thus preposterous are the teachers, who 
count it wisdom to suit the taste and feelings of the multi- 
tude, whether in painting or in music or in social affairs. 
For whoever lives among them, publicly exhibiting either 
poetry or other performances private or official, thus making 
the multitude his masters beyond the strict limits of neces- 
sity—the consequence is infallible, that he must adapt his 
works to that which they praise. But whether the works 
which he executes are really good and honourable, he will 
be unable to render any tolerable account. 

It ig therefore the multitude, or the general voice of so- 
ciety—not the Sophists or private teachers, mere 4), pope 
echoes of that general voice—which works upon fee"y, 
and moulds individuals. Now the multitude cannot *Py>t, 
tolerate or believe in the existence of those Uni- “pies fit, 
versals or Forms which the philosopher contem- Pf,"3,P°.,. 
plates. They know only the many particulars, not fy iis own 
the One*Universal. Incapable of becoming philo- “““"* 
sophers themselves, they look upon the philosopher with 
hatred ; and this sentiment is adopted by all those so-called 
philosophers who seek to please them.* Under these circum- 
stances, what chance is there that those eminent predisposi- 
tions, which we pointed out as the foundation of the future 
philosopher, can ever be matured to their proper result? A 
youth of such promise, especially if his body be on a par with 
his mind, will be at once foremost among all his fellows. His 
relatives and fellow-citizens, eager to make use of him for 
their own purposes, and anxious to appropriate to themselves 
his growing force, will besiege him betimes with solicitations 
and flatteries.£ Under these influences, if we assume him to 
be rich, well born, and in a powerful city, Ae will naturally 
become intoxicated with unlimited hopes and ambition; fancy- 
ing himself competent to manage the affairs of all govern- 
ments, and giving himself the empty airs of a lofty potentate.® 
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If there be any one to give him a quiet hint that e has not 
yet acquired intelligence, nor can acquire it without labour— 
he will turn a deaf ear. But suppose that such advice should 
by chance prevail, in one out of many cases, so that the youth 
alters his tendencies and devotes himself to philosophy—what 
will be the conduct of those who see, that they will thereby 
be deprived of his usefulness and party-service towards their 
own views? They will leave no means untried to prevent 
him from following the advice, and even to ruin the adviser, 
by private conspiracy and judicial prosecution.® It is impos- 
sible that the young man can really turn to philosophy, against 
obstructions thus powerful. You see that those very excel- 
lences and advantages, which form the initial point of the grow- 
ing philosopher, become means and temptations for corrupting 
him. The best natures, rareasthey always are, become thus not 
only ruined, but turned into instruments ofevil. For the same 
men (as I have already said) who, under favourable training, 
would have done the greatest good, become perpetrators of 
the greatest evil, if they are badly placed. Small men will 
do nothing important, either in the one way or the ¢cther-:' 

It is thus that the path of philosophy is deserted by those 


The really Who ought to have trodden it, and who pervert their 
sre hun exalted powers to unworthy objects. That path— 
innit being left vacant, yet still full of imposing titles 
aoe and pretensions, and carrying a show of superior 
pretendere. dignity as compared with the vulgar professions— 


becomes invaded by interlopers of inferior worth and ability, 
who quit their own small craft, and set up as philosophers.* 
Such men, poorly endowed by nature, and debased by habits 
of trade, exhibit themselves, in their self-assumed exaltation 
as philosophers, like a slave recently manumitted, who has 
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put on new clothes and married his master’s daughter. 
Having intruded themselves into a career for which they are 
unfit, they cannot produce any grand or genuine philosophical 
thoughts, or anything better than mere neat-sophisms, pleas- 
ing to the ear." Through them arises the discredit which is 
now attached to philosophers. 
Amidst such general degradation of philosophy, some few 
and rare cases are left, in which the pre-eminent Rare cases in 
: : ° which a 
natures qualified for philosophy remain by some highly quali 
‘ . ied philoso- 
favourable accident uncorrupted. One of these is pherremains 


Theagés, who would have been long ago drawn Meret 
away from philosophy to active politics, had he not nion, he can 
been disqualified by bad health. The restraining thing, and 
® . : ucky i 
Demon, peculiar to myself (says Sokrates) is an- con bisin 


other case." Such an exceptional man, having once ence. 
tasted the sweetness and happiness of philosophy, embraces it 
as an exclusive profession. He sees that the mass of society 
are wrongheaded — that scarce any one takes wholesome 
vieyvs on social matters—that he can find no partisans to aid 
him in upholding justice°—that while he will not take part in 
injustice, he is too weak to contend singlehanded against the 
violence of all, and would only become a victim to it without 
doing any good either to the city or to his friends—like a 
man who has fallen among wild beasts. On these grounds he 
stands aloof in his own separate pursuit, like one sheltering 
himself under a wall against a hurricane of wind and dust. 
Witnessing the injustice committed by all around, he is con- 
tent if he can keep himself clear and pure from it during his 
life here, so as to die with satisfaction and good hopes. 

He will perform no small achievement (remarks Adei- 
mantus) if he keeps clear to the end.? 

True (replies Sokrates)—yet nevertheless he can perform 
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no great achievement, unless he meets with a gommunity 
The philo- suited to him. Amidst such a community he will 
brvescom- himself rise to greatness, and will preserve the 
able to him, public happiness as well as his own. But there 
ofhim. exists no such community anywhere at the present 
moment. Not one of those now existing is worthy of a 
philosophical disposition :4 which accordingly becomes per- 
verted, and degenerates into a different type adapted to its 
actual abode, like exotic seed transported to a foreign soil. 
But if this philosophical disposition were planted in a worthy 
community, so as to be able to assert its own superior excel- 
lence, it would then prove itself truly divine, leaving other 
dispositions and pursuits behind as merely human. _ 

You mean by a worthy community (observes Adeimantus), 
it mustbe SUCh an one as that of which you have been draw- 
tre ing the outline?—I do (replies Sokrates): with this 
Sokrates | addition, already hinted but not explained, that 
anes, there must always be maintained in it a perpetual 
takentokeep SUPErvising authority representing the scheme gnd 
tual cuceee. purpose of the primitive lawgiver. This authority 
sophervas must consist of philosophers: and the question now 
eae arises—difficult but indispensable—how such philo- 
sophers are to be trained up and made efficient for the good 
of the city. 

The plan now pursued for imparting philosophy is bad. 
Proper man- Some do not learn it at all: and even to those who 


ing philoso- learn it best, the most difficult part (that which re- 


hy—Not to 


inata lates to debate and discourse) is taught when they 


ae are youths just emerging from boyhood, in the in- 


tervals of practical business and money-getting." After that 
period, in their mature age, they abandon it altogether; 
they will scarcely so much as go to hear an occasional lecture 
on the subject, without any effort of their own: accordingly 
it has all died out within them, when they become mature in 
years. This manner of teaching philosophy ought to be 
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reversed. eIn childhood and youth, instruction of an easy 
character and suitable to that age ought to be imparted; 
while the greatest care is taken to improve and strengthen 
the body during its period of growth, as a minister and instru- 
ment to philosophy. As age proceeds, and the mind advances 
to perfection, the mental exercises ought to become more 
difficult and absorbing. Lastly, when the age of bodily effort 
passes away, philosophy ought to become the main and prin- 
cipal pursuit.' 

Most people will hear all this (continues Sokrates) with 
mingled incredulity and repugnance. We cannot 4 44. muti- 
wonder that they do so: for they have had no expe- ‘ud could 


once see 4 


rience of one or a few virtuously trained men ruling Peypie 


in a city suitably prepared.t Such combination of %%,2u 
philosophical rulers within a community adapted to bucthisnever 
them, we must assume to be realised". Though dif- a 
ficult, it is noway impracticable: and even the multitude will 
become reconciled to it, if you explain to them mildly what 
sart of persons we mean by philosophers. We do not mean 
such persons as the multitude now call by that name; inter- 
lopers in the pursuit, violent in dispute and quarrel with 
each other, and perpetually talking personal scandal.* The 
multitude cannot hate a philosophical temper such as we de- 
pict, when they once come to know it—a man who, indif- 
ferent to all party disputes, dwells in contemplation of the 
Universal Forms, and tries to mould himself and others into 
harmony with them.’ Such a philosopher will not pretend to 
make regulations, either for a city or for an individual, until 
he has purified it thoroughly. He will then make regulations 
framed upon the type of the eternal Forms—Justice, Tem- 
perance, Beauty—adapting them as well as he can to human 
exigencies. The multitude, when they know what is really 
meant, will become perfectly reconciled t6 it. One single 
prince, if he rises so as to become a philosopher, and has a 
consenting community, will suffice to introduce the system 
which we have been describing. So fortunate an accident can 
* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 498 C. x Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 499-500, 
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undoubtedly occur but seldom; yet it is not impogsible, and 
one day or other it will really occur.* 

I must now (continues Sokrates) explain more in detail the 
studies and training through which these preservers 
training in ‘ . 
the Platonic and Rulers of our city, the complete philosophers, 
paring phi- must be created. The most perfect among the 
eee Guardians, after having been tested by years of ex- 


be taught to ercises and temptations of various kinds, will occupy 
ascend to the 


Idea of Good. that distinguished place. Very few will be found 
sGood? uniting those distinct and almost incompatible ex- 
cellences which qualify them for the post. They must give 
proof of self-command against pleasures as well as pains, and 
of competence to deal with the highest studies.” But what 
are the highest studies? What is the supreme object of 
knowledge? It is the Idea of Good—the Form of Good: 
to the acquisition of which our philosophers must be trained 
to ascend, however laborious and difficult the process may 
be.© Neither justice nor anything else can be useful or 
profitable, unless we superadd to them a knowledge of the 
Idea of Good: without ‘this, it would profit us nothing to 
possess all other knowledge.* 

Now as to the question, What Good is? there are great and 
long-standing disputes. Every mind pursues Good, 
and does everything for the sake of it—yet without 
either knowledge or firm assurance what Good is, 
and consequently with perpetual failure in deriving 
benefit from other acquisitions.° Most people say 
that Pleasure is the Good : an ingenious few identify 
satiseeory: Intelligence with the Good. But neither of these 
explanations is satisfactory. For when a man says that In- 
telligence is the Good, our next question to him must be, 
What sort of Intelligence do you mean ?—Intelligence of 
what? To this-he must reply, Intelligence of the Good: 


Ancient dis- 


after Good. 
Some say In- 
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which is absurd, since it presumes us to know already what 
the Good is—the very point which he is pretending to eluci- 
date. Again, he who contends that Pleasure is the Good, is 
forced in discussion to admit that there are such things as 
bad pleasures: in other words, that pleasure is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad.‘ From these doubts and disputes about 
the real nature of good, we shall require our philosophical 
Guardians to have emancipated themselves, and to have 
attained a clear vision. They will be unfit for their post if 
they do not well know what the Good is, and in what manner 
just or honourable things come to be good. Our city will 
have received its final consummation, when it is placed under 
the superintendence of one who knows what the Good is. 
But*tell me, Sokrates (asks Adeimantus), what do you con- 
ceive the Good to be—Intelligence, or Pleasure, or Adeimantus 
any other thing different from these? I do not pro- Seas 
fess to know (replies Sokrates), and cannot tell you. krates says 


We must decline the problem, What Good itself is ? not answer : 


ut he com- 


ag, more arduous than our present impetus will en- pares it by 
able useto reach. Nevertheless [ will partially the Sun. 

supply the deficiency by describing to you the offspring of 
Good, very like its parent. You will recollect that we have 
distinguished the Many from the One: the many just parti- 
culars, beautiful particulars, from the One Universal Idea or 
Form, Just per se, Beautiful per se. The many particulars 
are seen, but not conceived: the one Idea is conceived, but 
not seen.'| We see the many particulars through the auxi- 
liary agency of light, which emanates from the Sun, the God 
of the visible world. Our organ and sense of vision are not 
the Sun itself, but they are akin to the Sun in a greater degree 
than any of our other senses. They imbibe their peculiar 
faculty from the influence of the Sun.* The Sun furnishes to 
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objects the power of being seen, and to our eyes tlre power of 
seeing: we can see no colour unless we turn to objects en- 
lightened by its rays. Moreover it is the Sun which also 
brings about the generation, the growth, and the nourish- 
ment, of these objects, though it is itself out of the limits of 
generation : it generates and keeps them in existence, besides 
rendering them visible.! Now the Sun is the offspring and 
representative of the Idea of Good: what the Sun is in the 
sensible and visible world, the Idea of Good is in the intel- 
ligible or conceivable world." As the Sun not only brings 
into being the objects of sense, but imparts to them the power 
of being seen—so the Idea of Good brings into being the 
objects of conception or cognition, imparts to them the power 
of being known, and to the mind the power of knowing them.” 
It is from the Idea of Good that all knowledge, all truth, and 
all real essence spring. Yet the Idea of Good is itself extra- 
essential ; out of or beyond the limits of essence, and superior 
in beauty and dignity both to knowledge and to truth; which 
are not Good itself, but akin to Good, as vision is akin ,to 
the Sun.° 

Here then we have two distinct regions or genera: one, the 
conceivable or intelligible, ruled by the Idea of 


The Idea of 


Good rules ~(jood—the other, the visible, ruled by the Sun, 
intelteible.. Which is the offspring of Good. Now let us sub- 
San mies the divide each of these regions or genera into two por- 


‘orld. tions. The two portions of the visible will be— 
first, real objects, such as animals, plants, works of art, &c.— 
second, the images or representations of these, such as shadows, 
reflexions in water or in mirrors, &c. The first of these two 
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subdivisions will be greatly superior in clearness to the 
second: it will be distinguished from the second as truth 
is distinguished from not-truth.? Matter of knowledge is in 
the same relation to matter of opinion, as an original to its 
copy. Next, the cenceivable or intelligible region must be 
subdivided into two portions, similarly related one to the 
other: the first of these portions will be analogous to the real 
objects of vision, the second to the images or representations 
of these objects: the first will thus be the Forms, Ideas, or 
Realities of Conception or Intellect—the second will be par- 
ticular images or embodiments thereof.1 

Now in regard to these two portions of the conceivable or 
intelligible region, two different procedures of the [othe intel 


ligible world 
mind are employed: the pure Dialectic, and the Oriani 
Geometrical, procedure. The Geometer or the asso 
Arithmetician begins with certain visible images, (ommed 
lines, figures, or numbered objects, of sense: he ryote 
takes his departure from certain hypotheses or as- moore il 


sumptions, such as given numbers, odd and even— frame.” 


given figures and angles, of three different sorts." He assumes 
these as data without rendering account of them, or allowing 
them to be called in question, as if they were self-evident to 
every one. From these premisses he deduces his conclusions, 
carrying them down by uncontradicted steps to the solution 
of the problem which he is examining.’ But though he has 
before his eyes the visible parallelogram inscribed on the sand, 
with its visible diagonal, and though all his propositions are 
affirmed respecting these —yet what he has really in his mind 
is something quite different—the Parallelogram per se, or the 
Form of a Parallelogram—the Form of a Diagonal, &c. The 
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visible figure before him is used only as an image‘ or repre- 
sentative of this self-existent Form; which last he can con- 
template only in conception, though all his propositions are 
intended to apply to it... He is unable to take his departure 
directly from this Form, as from a first principle: he is forced 
to assume the visible figure as his point of departure, and 
cannot ascend above it: he treats it as something privileged 
and self-evident." 

From the geometrical procedure thus described, we must 


Dialectic OW distinguish the other section—the pure Dia- 
secures no- lectic. Here the Intellect ascends to the absolute 
thing anc 


Form, and grasps it directly. Particular assump- 
epee’ tions or hypotheses are indeed employed, but only 
stepping-stones, by which the Intel- 

sae: lect is to ascend to the Form: they are afterwards 
ything —_ to be discarded : they are not used here for first prin- 
ciples of reasoning, as they are by the Geometer.* 

The Dialectician uses for his first principle the highest 
absolute Form; he descends from this to the next highest, 
and so lower and lower through the orderly gradation of 
Forms, until he comes to the end or lowest: never em- 
ploying throughout the whole descent any hypothesis or 
assumption, nor any illustrative aid from sense. He con- 
templates and reasons upon the pure intelligible essence, 
directly and immediately: whereas the Geometer can only 
contemplate it indirectly and mediately, through the inter- 
vening aid of particular assumptions.’ 


‘ 
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The disténction here indicated—between the two different 
sections of the Intelligible Region, and the two dif- iosaiines 
ferent sections of the Region of Sense—we shall hehe 


mark (continues Sokrates) by appropriate terms. The Direct or Su: 
Dialectician alone has Noas or Intellect, direct or 72a 
the highest cognition: he alone grasps and compre- "“"°™ 
hends directly the pure intelligible essence or absolute Form. 
The Geometer does not ascend to this direct contemplation 
or intuition of the Form: he knows it only through the 
medium of particular assumptions, by indirect Cognition or 
Dianoia ; which is a lower faculty than Nois or Intellect, yet 
nevertheless higher than Opinion. 

As we assign two distinct grades of Cognition to the Intelli- 
gible Region, so we also assign two distinct grades two distinct 


ades of 


of Opinion to the Region of Sense, and its two §pinion also 


r . i = 
sections. To the first of these two sections, or to jiibe Sent 


real objects of sense, we assign the highest grade of [er Shr. 
Opinion, viz.: Faith or Belief. To the second of the ‘~ 
two, or to the images of real objects of sense, we assign the 
lower grade, viz.: Conjecture. 

Here then are the four grades. Two grades of Cognition— 
1. Nous, or Direct Cognition. 2. Dianoia, or Indirect Cogni- 
tion: both of them belonging to the Intelligible Region, and 
both of them higher than Opinion. Next follow the two grades 
of Opinion. 3. The higher grade, Faith or Belief. 4. The 
lower grade, Conjecture. Both the two last belong to the 
sensible world; the first to real objects, the last to images 
of those objects.” 

Sokrates now proceeds to illustrate the contrast between 
the philosopher and the unphilosophical or ordinary py, inction 
man, by the memorable simile of the cave and its between the 


philosopher 
shadows. Mankind live in a cave, with its aperture ellie oii 
directed towards the light of the sun; but they are Papp, ts 
so chained, that their backs are constantly turned (re %t {he 
towards this aperture, so that they cannot see the prhonea 
sun and sunlight. What they do see is by means "*™ 
of a fire which is always burning behind them. Between 


them and this fire there is a wall; along the wall are posted 
z Plato, Republic, p. 511 D-E. 
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men who carry backwards and forwards representations or 
images of all sorts of objects; so that the shadows of these 
objects by the firelight are projected from behind these 
chained men upon the ground in front of them, and pass to 
and fro before their vision. All the experience which such 
chained men acquire, consists in what they observe of the 
appearance and disappearance, the transition, sequences, and 
co-existences, of these shadows, which they mistake for truth 
and realities, having no acquaintance with any other pheno- 
mena.* If now we suppose any one of them to be liberated 
from his chains, turned round, and brought up to the light of 
the sun and to real objects—his eyesight would be at first 
altogether dazzled, confounded, and distressed. Distipguish- 
ing as yet nothing clearly, he would believe that the shadows 
which he had seen in his former state were true and distinct 
objects, and that the new mode of vision to which he had been 
suddenly introduced was illusory and unprofitable. He would 
require a long time to accustom him to daylight: at first his 
eyes would bear nothing but shadows—next images in the 
water—then the stars at night—lastly, the full brigntness of 
the Sun. He would learn that it was the Sun which not only 
gave light, but was the cause of varying seasons, growth, and 
all the productions of the visible world. And when his mind 
had been thus opened, he would consider himself much to be 
envied for the change, looking back with pity on his com- 
panions still in the cave.» He would think them all miserably 
ignorant, as being conversant not with realities, but only with 
the shadows which passed before their eyes. He would have 
no esteem even for the chosen few in the cave, who were 
honoured by their fellows as having best observed the co- 
existences and sequences among these shadows, so as to predict 
most exactly how the shadows would appear in future. More- 
over if, after having become fully accustomed to daylight and 
the contemplation of realities, he were to descend again into 
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the cave, his eyesight would be dim and confused in that com- 
parative darkness; so that he would not well recognise the 
shadows, and would get into disputes about them with his 
companions, They on their side would deride him as having 
spoilt his sight as well as his judgment, and would point him 
out as an example to deter others from emerging out of the 
cave into daylight.1 Far from wishing to emerge themselves, 
they would kill, if they could, any one who tried to unchain 
them and assist them in escaping.° 

By this simile (continues Sokrates) I intend to illustrate, 
as far as I can, yet without speaking confidently,' Daytight of 
the relations of the sensible world to the intelligible poalsasced, 


world: the world of transitory shadows, dimly seen light and. 


ee on a shadows of 
and admitting only opinion, contrasted with that of the Cave. 
unchangeable realities steadily contemplated and known, illu- 
minated by the Idea of Good, which is itself visible in the 
background, being the cause both of truth in speculation and 
of rectitude in action. No wonder that the few who can 
ascend into the intelligible region, amidst the clear contem- 
plations of Truth and Justice per se, are averse to meddle 
again with the miseries of human affairs, and to contend with 
the opinions formed by ordinary men respecting the shadows 
of Justice, the reality of which these ordinary men have never 
seen. There are two causes of temporary confused vision: one, 
when a man moves out of darkness into light—the other 
when he moves out of light into darkness. It is from the 
latter cause that the philosopher suffers when he redescends 
into the obscure cave." 

The great purpose of education is to turn a man round from 
his natural position at the bottom of this dark cave, Purpose of a 


where he sees nothing but shadows: to fix his eyes fin 


turn a man 


in the other direction, and to induce him to ascend round from 
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clear daylight. Education does nét, as some 
_ suppose, either pour knowledge into an empty mind, 
or impart visual power to blind persons. Men have 
ternal good eyes, but these eyes are turned in the wrong 
sass direction. The clever among them see sharply 
enough what is before them; but they have nothing before 
them except shadows, and the sharper their vision the more 
mischief they do.' What is required is, to turn them round 
and draw them up so as to face the real objects of daylight. 
Their natural eyesight would then suffice to enable them to 
see these objects well.« The task of our education must be, 
to turn round the men of superior natural aptitude, and to 
draw them up into the daylight of realities. Next, when they 
shall have become sufficiently initiated in truth and philoso- 
phy, we must not allow them to bury themselves permanently 
in such studies—as they will themselves be but too eager to do. 
We must compel them to come down again into the cave and 
exercise ascendancy among their companions, for whose 
benefit their superior . mental condition will thus become 
available.! 
Coming as they do from the better light, they will, after 
a little temporary perplexity, be able to see the 
dim shadows better than those who have never 
looked at anything else. Having contemplated the 
true and real Forms of the Just, Beautiful, Good— 
they will better appreciate the images of these Forms 
which come and go, pass by and repass in the cave.™ 
They will indeed be very reluctant to undertake the 
duties or exercise the powers of government: their 
genuine delight isin philosophy; and if left to them- 
selves, they would cultivate nothing else. But such reluc- 
tance is in itself one proof that they are the fittest persons to 
govern. If government be placed in the hands of men eager 
to possess it, there will be others eager to dispossess them, so 
that competition and factions will arise. Those who come 
forward to govern, having no good of their own, and seeking to 
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extract ther own good from the exercise of power, are both 
unworthy of trust, and sure to be resisted by opponents of the 
like disposition. The philosopher alone has his own good in 
himself. He enjoys a life better than that of aruler; which 
life he is compelled to forego when he accepts power and 
becomes a ruler." 

The main purpose of education, I have said (continues So- 
krates) is, to turn round the faces of the superior studies 


men, and to invite them upwards from darkness to introduction 
light—from the region of perishable shadows to that phy—Arith- 


of imperishable realities... Now what cognitions, awakening 

calculated to aid such a purpose, can we find to shock to - 
teach ?? Gymnastic, music, the vulgar arts, are al] contradiction. 
useful to be taught: but they do not tend to that which we 
are here seeking. Arithmetic does so to a certain extent, if 
properly taught—which at present it is not.1. It furnishes a 
stimulus to awaken the dormant intellectual and reflective 
capacity. Among the variety of sensible phenomena, there 
areesome in which the senses yield a, clear and satisfactory 
judgment leaving no demand in the mind for anything be- 
yond: there are others in which the senses land us in apparent 
equivocation, puzzle, and contradiction—so that the mind is 
stung by this apparent perplexity, and instigated to find a solu- 
tion by some intellectual effort." Thus, if we see or feel the 
fingers of our hand, they always appear to the sense, fingers: 
in whatever order or manner they may be looked at, there 
is no contradiction or discrepancy in the judgment of sense. 
But if we see or feel them as great or small, thick or thin, hard 
or soft, &c., they then appear differently according as they 
are seen or felt in different order or under different circum- 
stances. The same object which now appears great, will at 
another time appear small: it will seem to the sense hard or 
soft, ight or heavy, according as it is seen under different 
comparisons and relations.’ Here then, sense is involved in 
an apparent contradiction, declaring the same object to be 
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both hard and soft, great and small, light and heavy, &c. 
The mind, painfully confounded by such a contradiction, is 
obliged to invoke intellectual reflection to clear it up. Great 
and small are presented by the sense as inhering in the same 
object. Are they one thing, or two separate things? Intel- 
lectual reflection informs us that they are two: enabling us 
to conceive separately two things, which to our sense appeared 
confounded together. Intellectual (or abstract) conception is 
thus developed in our mind, as distinguished from sense, and 
as a refuge from the confusion and difficulties of sense, which 
furnish the stimulus whereby it is awakened.* 

Now arithmetic, besides its practical usefulness for arrange- 
Perplexity ments of war, includes difficulties and furnishes a 
eoe em stimulus of this nature. We see the same thing 

" both as One and as infinite in multitude: as definite 
and indefinite in number.". We can emerge from 
these difficulties only by intellectual and abstract 

me reflection. It is for this purpose, and not for pur- 
poses of traffic, that our intended philosophers must learn 
Arithmetic. Their minds must be raised from the confusion 
of the sensible world to the clear daylight of the intelligible.* 
In teaching Arithmetic, the master sets before his pupils 
numbers in the concrete, that is, embodied in visible and 
tangible objects—so many balls or pebbles.» Each of these 
balls he enumerates as One, though they be unequal in mag- 
nitude, and whatever be the magnitude of each. If you 
remark that the balls are unequal—and that each of them is 
Many as well as One, being divisible into as many parts as 
you please—he will laugh at the objection as irrelevant. He 
will tell you that the units to which his numeration refers 
are each Unum per se, indivisible and without parts; and all 
equal among themselves without the least shade of difference. 
He will add that such units cannot be exhibited to the senses, 
but can only be conceived by the intellect: that the balls 
before you are not such units in reality, but serve to suggest 
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and facilit&te the effort of abstract conception.” In this 
manner arithmetical teaching conducts us to numbers in the 
abstract—to the real, intelligible, indivisible unit—the Unum 
per 3¢. 

Geometrical teaching conducts the mind to the same order 
of contemplations; leading it away from variable Geometry 


; : conducts the 
particulars to unchangeable universal Essence. Some mindtowards 


persons extol Geometry chiefly on the ground of its oe 
usefulness in applications to practice. But this is a mistake: 
its real value is in conducing to knowledge, and to elevated 
contemplations of the mind. It does, however, like Arith- 
metic, yield useful results in practice: and both of them are 
farther yaluable as auxiliaries to other studies.* 

After Geometry—the measurement of lines and superficial 
areas —the proper immediate sequel is Stereo- , yonomy 
metry, the measurement of solids. But this latter —bow wf 


—not useful 


is nowhere properly honoured and cultivated; though fii 


F ‘ 7 7 3 ° must be 
from its intrinsic excellence, it forces its way part- Nuaiea by 


tially even against public neglect and discourage- iy 
ment.® Most persons omit it, and treat Astronomy ““°™ 

as if it were the immediate sequel to Geometry: which is a 
mistake, for Astronomy relates to solid bodies in a state of 
rotatory movement, and ought to be preceded by the treat- 
ment of solid bodies generally.° Assuming Stereometry, there- 
fore, as if it existed, we proceed to Astronomy. 

Certainly (remarks Glaukon) Astronomy, besides its useful- 
ness in regard to the calendar, and the seasons, must be ad- 
mitted by every one to carry the mind upwards, to the contem- 
plation of things not below but on high. I do not admit this 
at all (replies Sokrates), as Astronomy 1s now cultivated: at 
least in my sense of the words, looking upwards and looking 
downwards. If a man lies on his back, confemplating the 
ornaments of the ceiling, he may carry his eyes upward, but 
not his mind. To look upwards, as I understand it, is to 
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carry the mind away from the contemplation “of sensible 
things, whereof no science is attainable—to the contemplation 
of intelligible things, entities invisible and unchangeable, 
which alone are the objects of science. Observation of the 
stars, such as astronomers now teach, does not fulfil any such 
condition. The heavenly bodies are the most beautiful of all 
visible bodies and the most regular of all visible movements, 
approximating most nearly, though still with a long interval 
of inferiority, to the ideal figures and movements of genuine 
and self-existent Forms—quickness, slowness, number, figure, 
&c., as they are in themselves, not visible to the eye, but con- 
ceivable only by reason and intellect. The movements of 
the heavenly bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest 
to the perfection of these ideal movements, but still falling 
greatly short of them. They are like visible circles or 
triangles drawn by some very exact artist; which, however 
beautiful as works of art, are far from answering to the con- 
ditions of the idea and its definition, and from exhibiting 
exact equality and preportion.£ So about the movements of 
the sun and stars: they are comparatively regular, but they 
are yet bodily and visible, never attaining the perfect same- 
ness and unchangeableness of the intelligible world and its 
forms. We cannot learn truth by observation of phenomena 
constantly fluctuating and varying. We must studyastronomy, 
as we do geometry, not by observation, but by mathematical 
theorems and hypotheses: which is a far more arduous task 
than astronomy as taught at present. Only in this way can 
it be made available to improve and strengthen the intel- 
lectual organ of the mind.* 

In like manner (continues Sokrates), Acoustics or Har- 
ike master, MOnics must be studied, not by the ear, listening to 
deat vibe 2nd ¢omparing various sounds, but by the contem- 
duced tothe Plative intellect, applying arithmetical relations and 


pighest ofall theories." 


lectic; and 


totheregio After going through all these different studies, the 


f intel- . . . 
UgbleForms. Student will have his mind elevated so as to perceive 
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the affinity,of method! and principle which pervades them 
all. In this state he will be prepared for entering on Dia- 
lectic, which is the final consummation of his intellectual 
career. He will then have ascended from the cave into day- 
light. He will have learnt to see real objects, and ultimately 
the Sun itself, instead of the dim and transitory shadows 
below. He will become qualified to grasp the pure Intelligible 
Form with his pure Intellect alone, without either aid or dis- 
turbance fromsense. Hewillacquire that dialectical discursive 
power which deals exclusively with these Intelligible Forms, 
carrying on ratiocination by means of them only, with no 
reference to sensible objects. He will attain at length the 
last goal of the Dialectician—the contemplation of Bonum 
per se (the highest perfection and elevation of the Intelligible)* 
with Intellect per se in its full purity: the best part of his 
mind will have been raised to the contemplation and know- 
ledge of the best and purest entity.! 

I know not whether I ought to admit your doctrine, 
Sokrates (observes Glaukon). There are difficulties Question by 
both in admitting and denying it. However, let us What is the 
assume it for the present. Your next step must be Power? a 
to tell us what is the characteristic function of this clares that 
Dialectic power—what are its different varieties and answer with 
ways of proceeding? I would willingly do so (re- and that 
plies Sokrates), but you would not be able to follow could not fol- 
me.™ I would lay before you not merely an image be did. 
of the truth but the very truth itself; as it appears to me at 
least, whether I am correct or not—for I ought not to be sure 
of my own correctness. 

But I am sure that the dialectic power is something of the 
nature which I have described. It is the only force Heanerers 


ally—it 
which can make plain the full truth to students who B'the oon 


summation 
have gone through the preliminary studies that we ohtnos’ 
have described. It is the only study which investi- tiesto 


gates rationally real forms and essences"—what fiston of” 
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pare Foe each thing is, truly in itself. Other @ranches of 
cially to that study are directed either towards the opinions and 
Form—Good. preferences of men—or towards generation and con- 
bination of particular results—or towards upholding of com- 
binations already produced or naturally springing up: while 
even as to geometry and the other kindred studies, we have 
seen that as to real essence, they have nothing better than 
dreams°—and that they cannot see it as it is, so long as they 
take for their principle or point of departure certain assump- 
tions or hypotheses of which they can render no account. 
The principle being thus unknown, and the conclusion as well 
as the intermediate items being spun together out of that 
unknown, how can such a convention deserve the name of 
Science ?? Pursuant to custom, indeed, we call these by the 
name of Sciences. But they deserve no higher title than that 
of Intellectual Cognitions, lower than Science, yet higher than 
mere Opinion. It is the Dialectician alone who discards all 
assumptions, ascending at once to real essence as his principle 
and pointof departure:4 defining,and discriminating, by appro- 
priate words, each variety of real essence—rendering account 
of it to others—and carrying it safely through the cross- 
examining process of question and answer." Whoever cannot 
discriminate in this way the Idea or Form of Good from every- 
thing else, will have no proper cognition of Good itself, but 
only, at best, opinions respecting the various shadows of Good. 
Dialectic—the capacity of discriminating real Formsand main- 
taining them in cross-examining dialogue—is thus the coping- 
stone, completion, or consummation, of all the other sciences. 
The preliminary sciences must be imparted to our Guardians 
The Synoptle during the earlier years of life, together with such 
tothe Dialec- bodily and mental training as may test their energy 
Scale ang 42d perseverance of character. After the age of 
twenty, those who have distinguished themselves in 
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the juvenilesstudies and gymnastics, must be placed studies tor 
in a select class of honour above the rest, and must ee 
be initiated in a synoptic view of the affinity per- Wards.” 
vading all the separate cognitions which have been imparted 
to them. They must also be introduced to the view of Real 
Essence and its nature. This is the test of aptitude for 
Dialectics : it is the synoptic view only, which constitutes the 
Dialectician." 

In these new studies they will continue until thirty years 
of age: after which a farther selection must be made, of those 
who have most distinguished themselves. The men selected 
will be enrolled in a class of yet higher honour, and will be 
tested by dialectic cross-examination: so that we may dis- 
cover who among them are competent to apprehend true, 
pure, and real Essence, renouncing all visual and sensible 
perceptions.* It is important that such Dialectic exercises 
should be deferred until this advanced age—and not imparted, 
as they are among us at present, to immature youths: who 
abyse the license of interrogation, find all their homegrown 
opinions ancertain, and end by losing all positive convictions.’ 
Our students will remain under such dialectic tuition for five 
years, until they are thirty-five years of age: after which they 
must be brought again down into the cave, and constrained to 
acquire practical experience by undertaking military and ad- 
ministrative functions. In such employments they will spend 
fifteen years: during which they will undergo still farther 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether they can act up to their pre- 
vious training, in spite of all provocations and temptations.* 
Those who well sustain all these trials will become, at fifty years 
of age, the finished Elders or Chiefs of the Republic. They will 
pass their remaining years partly in philosophical contempla- 
tions, partly in application of philosophy to the regulation of 
the city. It is these Elders whose mental eye will have been 
so trained as to contemplate the Real Essence of Good, and 
to copy it as an archetype in all their ordinances and adminis- 
tration. They will be the Moderators of the city: but they 
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will perform this function as a matter of duty and mecessity— 
not being at all ambitious of it as a matter of honour." 
What has here been said about the male guardians and 
Allthese Philosophers must be understood to apply equally to 
studies, and the female. We recognise no difference in this re- 


this educa- 


tion, are | spect between the two sexes. Those females who have 


va gone through the same education and have shown 
asi themselves capable of enduring the same trials as 
males, will participate, after fifty years of age, in the like philo- 
sophical contemplations, and in superintendence of the city.” 

I have thus shown (Sokrates pursues) how the fundamental 
First form. POStulate for our city may be brought about.—That 
ton oitey Philosophers, a single man or a few, shall become 


—how m : * . ¢ 
ical possessed of supreme rule: being sufficiently exalted 


ae iutrct in Character to despise the vulgar gratifications of 


impossible. ambition, and to carry out systematically the dic- 
tates of rectitude and justice. The postulate is indeed hard 
to be realised—yet not impossible.© Such philosophical rulers, 
as a means for first introducing their system into a new cjty, 
will send all the inhabitants above ten years old away into 
the country, reserving only the children, whom they will train 
up in their own peculiar manners and principles. In this way 
the city, according to our scheme, will be first formed: when 
furmed, it will itself be happy, and will confer inestimable 
benefit on the nation to which it belongs. 

Plato thus assumes his city, and the individual man form- 
ing a parallel to his city, to be perfectly well constituted. 
Reason, the higher element, exercises steady controul: the 
lower elements, Energy and Appetite, both acquiesce con- 
tentedly in her right to controul, and obey her orders—the 
former constantly and forwardly—the latter sometimes 
requiring constraint by the strength of the former. 

But even unéer the best possible administration, the city, 
Thecitythus though it will last long, will not last for ever. 


formed will : 7 
last long, bat Eternal continuance belongs only to Ens; every- 


not for ever. 


After acer. thing generated must one day or other be destroyed.° 


will beginto ‘The fatal period will at length arrive, when the 
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breed of Guardians will degenerate. <A series of degenerate. 

. Stages of its 
changes for the worse will then commence, whereby degeneracy. 
the Platonic city will pass successively into timocracy, oli- 
garchy, democracy, despotism. The first change will be, that 
the love of individual wealth and landed property will get 
possession of the Guardians: who, having in themselves the 
force of the city, will divide the territory among themselves, 
and reduce the other citizens to dependance and slavery.' 
They will at the same time retain a part of their former 
mental training. They will continue their warlike habits and 
drill: they will be ashamed of their wealth, and will enjoy it 
only in secret: they will repudiate money-getting occupations 
as disgraceful. They will devote themselves to the contests 
of war and political ambition—the rational soul becoming 
subordinate to the energetic and courageous. The system 
which thus obtains footing will be analogous to the Spartan 
and Kretan, which have many admirers... The change in 
individual character will correspond to this change in the 
cmy. Reason partially losing its ascendancy, while energy 
and appetite both gain ground—an intermediate character is 
formed in which energy of courage predominates. We have 
the haughty, domineering, contentious, man.! 

Out of this timocracy, or timarchy, the city will next pass 
into an oligarchy, or government of wealth. The | snccracy 
rich will here govern, to the exclusion of the poor. 2ndine ime 
Reason, in the timocracy, was under the dominion }" Oi. 
of energy or courage: in the oligarchy, it will be {2h 
under the dominion of appetite. The love of wealth “”°™* 
will become predominant, instead of the love of force and 
aggrandisement. Now the love of wealth is distinctly op- 
posed to the love of virtue: virtue and wealth are like 
weights in opposite scales.* The oligarchical city will lose 
all its unity, and will consist of a few rich with a multitude 
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of discontented poor ready to rise against them.' ©The cha- 
racter of the individual citizen will undergo a modification 
similar to that of the collective city. He will be under the 
rule of appetite: his reason will be only invoked as the ser- 
vant of appetite, to teach him how he may best enrich him- 
self." He will be frugal,—will abstain from all unnecessary 
expenditure, even for generous and liberal purposes—and will 
keep up a fair show of honesty, from the fear of losing what 
he has already got." 

The oligarchical city will presently be transformed into a 
3 Demo- democracy, mainly through the abuse and exaggera- 
the demo- tion of its own ruling impulse—the love of wealth. 
dividual. The rulers, anxious to enrich themselves, rather 
encourage than check the extravagance of young spendthrifts, 
to whom they lend money at high interest, or whose property 
they buy on advantageous terms. In this manner there 
arises a class of energetic men, with ruined fortunes and 
habits of indulgence. Such are the adventurers who put 
themselves at the head,of the discontented poor, and over- 
throw the oligarchy.° The ruling few being expelletl or put 
down, a democracy is established with equal franchise, and 
generally with officers chosen by lot.? 

The characteristic of the democracy is equal freedom and 
open speech to all, with liberty to each man to shape his 
own life as he chooses. Hence there arises a great diversity 
of individual taste and character. Uniformity of pursuit 
or conduct is scarcely enforced: there is little restraint upon 
any one. A man offers himself for office whenever he chooses 
and not unless he chooses. He is at war or at peace, not 
by obedience to any public authority, but according to his 
own individual preference. If he be even condemned by 
a court of justice, he remains in the city careless of the 
sentence, which is never enforced against him. This demo- 
cracy is an equal, agreeable, diversified, society, with little 
or no government: equal in regard to all—to the good, bad, 
and indifferent.1 

1 Plato, Republic, viii. p. 552 D-E. Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 55 55 56. 
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So too the democratical individual. The son of one among 
these frugal and money-getting oligarchs, departing from the 
habits and disregarding the advice of his father, contracts a 
taste for expensive and varied indulgences. He loses sight 
of the distinction between what is necessary, and what 1s not 
necessary, in respect to desires and pleasures. If he be of a 
quiet temperament, not quite out of the reach of advice, he 
keeps clear of ruinous excess in any one direction; but he 
gives himself up to a great diversity of successive occupa- 
tions and amusements, passing from one to the other without 
discrimination of good from bad, necessary from unnecessary." 
His life and character thus becomes an agreeable, uncon- 
strained, changeful, comprehensive, miscellany, like the so- 
ciety to which he belongs.® 

Democracy, like oligarchy, becomes ultimately subverted 
by an abuse of its own characteristic principle. | passage 
Freedom is gradually pushed into extravagance and {ety te des 


cracy to des- 


excess, while all other considerations are neglected. a a 
No obedience is practised: no authority is recog- ““P°“°°™ 
nised. The son feels himself equal to his father, the disciple 
to his teacher, the metic to the citizen, the wife to her hus- 
band, the slave to his master. Nay, even horses, asses, and 
dogs, go free about, so that they run against you in the road, 
if you do not make way for them. The laws are not obeyed : 
every man Is his own master. 

The subversion of such a democracy arises from the men 
who rise to be popular leaders in it: violent, ambitious, ex- 
travagant, men, who gain the favour of the people by dis- 
tributing among them confiscations from the property of the 
rich. The rich, resisting these injustices, become enemies 
to the constitution: the people, in order to put them down, 
range themselves under the banners of the most energetic 
popular leader, who takes advantage of such a position to 
render himself a despot." He begins his rule by some accept- 
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able measures, such as abolition of debts, and assignment of 
lands to the poorer citizens, until he has expelled or destroyed 
the parties opposed to him. He seeks pretences for foreign 
war, in order that the people may stand in need of a leader, 
and may be kept poor by the contributions necessary to 
sustain war. But presently he finds, or suspects, dissatisfac- 
tion among the more liberal spirits. He kills or banishes 
them as enemies: and to ensure the continuance of his rule, 
he is under the necessity of dispatching in like manner every 
citizen prominent either for magnanimity, intelligence, or 
wealth. Becoming thus odious to all the better citizens, he 
is obliged to seek support by enlisting a guard of mercenary 
foreigners and manumitted slaves. He cannot pay his guards, 
without plundering the temples, extorting perpetual contri- 
butions from the people, and grinding them down by severe 
oppression and suffering.’ Such is the government of the 
despot, which Euripides and other poets employ their genius 
in extolling.’ 

We have now to describe the despotic individual, the pa- 
Despotic in. Tallel of the despotised city. As the democratic 
creusisg’” individual arises from the son of an oligarchical 
tothat city. citizen departing from the frugality of his father 
and contracting habits of costly indulgence: so the son of 
this democrat will contract desires still more immoderate and 
extravagant than his father, and will thus be put into training 
for the despotic character. He becomes intoxicated by insane 
appetites, which serve as seconds and auxiliaries to one des- 
potic passion or mania, swaying his whole soul." To gratify 
such desires, he spends all his possessions, and then begins 
to borrow money wherever he can. That resource being ex- 
hausted, he procures additional funds by fraud or extortion ; 
he cheats and ruins his father and mother; he resorts to 
plunder and violence. If such men are only a small minority, 
amidst citizens of better character, they live by committing 
crimes on the smaller scale. But if they are more numerous, 
they set up as a despot the most unprincipled and energetic 
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of their n&imber, and become his agents for the enslavement 
of their fellow-citizens.° The despotic man passes his life 
always in the company of masters, or instruments, or flat- 
terers: he knows neither freedom nor true friendship— 
nothing but the relation of master and slave. The despot 
is the worst and most unjust of mankind: the longer he 
continues despot, the worse he becomes.° 

We have thus gone through the four successive deprava- 
tions which our perfect city will undergo—timo- The city has 
cracy, oligarchy, democracy, despotism. Step by by four 
step we have passed from the best to the worst— best to worst 
from one extreme to the other. As is the city, so How are 
is the individual citizen—good or bad: the despotic and Misery 
city is like the despotic individual,—and so about among them? 
the rest. Now it remains to decide whether in each case hap- 
piness and misery is proportioned to good and evil: whether 
the best is the happiest, the worst the most miserable,—and 
so proportionally about the intermediate.4 On this point 
there is much difference of opinion.*¢, 

If we’look at the condition of the despotised city, it plainly 
exhibits the extreme of misery ; while our model city Misery of the 

despotised 

presents the extreme of happiness. Every one in city. 
the despotised city 1s miserable, according to universal admis- 
sion, except the despot himself with his immediate favourites 
and guards. To be sure, in the eyes of superficial observers, the 
despot with these few favourites will appear perfectly happy 
and enviable. Butif we penetrate beyond this false exterior 
show, and follow him into his interior, we shall find him too 
not less miserable than those vver whom he tyrannises.' 

What is true of the despotised city, is true also of the des- 
potising individual. The best parts of his mind ,. ou. 
are under subjection to the worst : the rational mind Misery oe. 
is trampled down by the appetitive mind, with its ‘dividual. 
insane and unsatisfied cravings. He is full of perpetual per- 


turbation, anxiety, and fear; grief when he fails, repentance 
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even after he has succeeded. Speaking of his fnind as a 
whole, he never does what he really wishes: for the rational 
element, which alone can ensure satisfaction to the whole 
mind, and guide to the attainment of his real wishes, is 
enslaved by furious momentary impulses." The man of 
despotical mind is thus miserable; and most of all miserable, 
the more completely he succeeds in subjugating his fellow- 
citizens and becoming a despot in reality. Knowing himself 
to be hated by every one, he lives in constant fear of enemies 
within as well as enemies without, against whom he can 
obtain support only by courting the vilest of men as par- 
tisans.' Though greedy of all sorts of enjoyment, he cannot 
venture to leave his city or visit any of the frequented public 
festivals. He lives indoors like a woman, envying those who 
can go abroad and enjoy these spectacles.* He is in reality 
the poorest and most destitute of men, having the most vehe- 
ment desires, which he can never satisfy.!. Such is the despot 
who, not being master even of himself, becomes master of 
others: in reality, the most wretched of men, though he may 
appear happy to superficial judges who look only at external 
show.™ 

Thus then (concludes Sokrates) we may affirm with con- 
Conclusion— fidence, having reference to the five distinct cities 
city andthe above described—(1. The Model-City, regal or aris- 
individual . . . 
eerie tocratical. 2. Timocracy. 3. Oligarchy. 4. Demo- 
the happiest cracy. §. Despotism)—that the first of these is 
whichis happy, and the last miserable: the three inter- 
moved from mediate cities being more or less happy in the 
miserable of order which they occupy from the first to the last. 
ae Each of these cities has its parallel in an indi- 
Mae inana Vidual citizen. The individual citizen corresponding 
proyen pw. to the first is happy—he who corresponds to the last 


ever be may ig miserable: and so proportionally for the indivi- 


Gijet Man, dual corresponding to the three intermediate cities. 


miserable. He is happy or miserable, in and through himself, 
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or essentially ; whether he be known to Gods and men or 
not—whatever may be the sentiment entertained of him by 
others.” 

There are two other lines of argument (continues Sokrates) 
establishing the same conclusion. 

1. We have seen that both the collective city and the 
individual mind are distributed into three portions: Other arga- 


Reason, Energy, Appetite. Each of these portions ing the same 


conclusion— 


has its own peculiar pleasures and pains, desires and Pleasures of 
telligence 


aversions, beginnings or principles of action: Love one 
of Knowledge: Love of Honour: Love of Gain. If sures. 
you question men in whom these three varieties of temper 
respectively preponderate, each of them will extol the plea- 
sures of his own department above those belonging to the 
other two. The lover of wealth will declare the pleasures of 
acquisition and appetite to be far greater than those of honour 
or of knowledge: each of the other two will say the same for 
himself, and for the pleasures of his own department. Here 
then the question is opened, Which of the three is in the 
right ? *Which of the three varieties of pleasure and modes 
of life is the more honourable or base, the better or worse, 
the more pleasurable or painful ?° By what criterion, or by 
whose judgment, is this question to be decided? It must be 
decided by experience, intelligence, and rational discourse.? 
Now it is certain that the lover of knowledge, or the philoso- 
pher, has greater experience of all the three varieties of plea- 
sure than is possessed by either of the other two men. He 
must in his younger days have tasted and tried the pleasures 
of both; but the other two have never tasted his.1 More- 
over, each of the three acquires more or less of honour, if 
he succeeds in his own pursuit: accordingly the pleasures 
belonging to the love of honour are shared, and may be 
appreciated, by the philosopher; while the’ lover of honour 
as such, has no sense for the pleasures of philosophy. In the 
range of personal experience, therefore, the philosopher sur- 
passes the other two: he surpasses them no less in exercised 
" Plato, Republic, ix. p. 580 D. Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 A. 
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intelligence, and in rational discourse, which is his own prin- 
cipal instrument." If wealth and profit furnished the proper 
means of judgment, the money-lover would have been the 
best judge of the three: if honour and victory furnished the 
proper means, we should consult the lover of honour: but 
experience, intelligence, and rational discourse, have been 
shown to be the means—and therefore it is plain that the 
philosopher is a better authority than either of the other two. 
His verdict must be considered as final. He will assuredly 
tell us, that the pleasures belonging to the love of knowledge 
are the greatest: those belonging to the love of honour and 
power the next: those belonging to the love of money and 
to appetite, the least.’ 
2. The second argument, establishing the same conclusion, 
hey are the is as follows :—No pleasures, except those belonging 


wws"com- to philosophy or the love of wisdom, are completely 


letely true 
sdpure. true and pure. All the other pleasures are mere 


pleasure shadowy outlines, looking like pleasure at a dis- 


and pain with 
neutrality. tance, but not really pleasures when you contem- 


{itunions. plate them closely." Pleasure and pain are: two con- 
ditions opposite to each other. Between them both is another 
state, neither one nor the other, called neutrality or indif- 
ference. Now aman who has been sick and is convalescent, 
will tell you that nothing is more pleasurable than being in 
health, but that he did not know what the pleasure of it was, 
until he became sick. So too men in pain affirm that nothing 
is more pleasurable than relief from pain. When a man is 
grieving, it is exemption or indifference, not enjoyment, which 
he extols as the greatest pleasure. Again, when a man has 
been in a state of enjoyment, and the enjoyment ceases, this 
cessation is painful. We thus see that the intermediate state 
—cessation, neutrality, indifference—will be sometimes pain, 
sometimes pleasure, according to circumstances. Now that 
which is neither pleasure nor pain cannot possibly be both." 
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Pleasure is*a positive movement or mutation of the mind: so 
also is pain. Neutrality or indifference is a negative condi- 
tion, intermediate between the two: no movement but absence 
of movement: non-pain, non-pleasure. But non-pain is not 
really pleasure : non-pleasure is not really pain. When there- 
fore neutrality or non-pain, succeeding immediately after pain, 
appears to be a pleasure—this is a mere appearance or illu- 
sion, not a reality. When neutrality or non-pleasure, suc- 
ceeding immediately after pleasure, appears to be pain—this 
also is a mere appearance or illusion, not a reality. There is 
nothing sound or trustworthy in such appearances. Pleasure 
is not cessation of pain, but something essentially different : 
pain is not cessation of pleasure, but something essentially 
different. 

Take, for example, the pleasures of smell, which are true 
and genuine pleasures of great intensity: they jyost men 


spring up instantaneously without presupposing any {hing or true 
anterior pain—they depart without leaving any sub- fiir. 
sequent pain.* These are true and pure pleasures, gunee 


radically “different from cessation of pain: so also jeignt and 


true and pure pains are different from cessation of “?™ 
pleasure. Most of the so-called pleasures, especially the more 
intense, which reach the mind through the body, are in reality 
not pleasures at all, but only cessations or reliefs from pain. 
The same may be said about the pleasures and pains of antici- 
pation belonging to these so-called bodily pleasures’ They 
may be represented by the following simile:—There is in 
nature a real Absolute Up and uppermost point—a real A bso- 
lute Down and lowest point—and a centre between them.* 
A man borne from the lowest point to the centre will think 
himself moving upwards, and will be moving upwards rela- 
tively. If his course be stopped in the centre, he will think 
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himself at the absolute summit—on looking té& the point 
from which he came, and ignorant as he is of anything 
higher. If he be forced to return from the centre to the 
point from whence he came, he will think himself moving 
downwards, and will be really moving downwards, absolutely 
as well as relatively. Such misapprehension arises from his 
not knowing the portion of the Kosmos above the centre—. 
the true and absolute Up or summit. Now the case of 
pleasure and pain is analogous to this. Pain is the absolute 
lowest—Pleasure the absolute highest—non-pleasure, non- 
pain, the centre intermediate between them. But most men 
know nothing of the region above the centre, or the absolute 
highest—the region of true and pure pleasure: they know 
only the centre and what is below it, or the region of pain. 
When they fall from the centre to the point of pain, they 
conceive the situation truly, and they really are pained : but 
when they rise from the lowest point to the centre, they 
misconceive the change, and imagine themselves to be in a 
process of replenishment and acquisition of pleasure. They 
mistake the painless condition for pleasure, note knowing 
what true pleasure is: just as a man who has seen only black 
and not white, will fancy, if dun be shown to him, that he is 
looking on white." 

Hunger and thirst are states of emptiness in the body: 
Nourishment ignorance and folly are states of emptiness in the 


of the mind 


Pa a, mind. A hungry man in eating or drinking obtains 


Teatiskmes, replenishment: an ignorant man becoming in- 
orReplenga. Structed obtains replenishment also. Now replenish- 
ment derived from that which exists more fully and 
perfectly, is truer and more real than replenish- 


ment from that which exists less fully and perfectly.> 


fuller plea- 


a Plato, Republic, pp. 584-585. 
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Let us then compare the food which serves for replenishment 
of the body, with that which serves for replenishment of the 
mind. Which of the two is most existent ? Which of the two 
partakes most of pure essence? Meat and drink—or true 
opinions, knowledge, intelligence, and virtue? Which of the 
two exists most perfectly ? That which embraces the true, 
eternal, and unchangeable—and which is itself of similar 
nature? Or that which embraces the mortal, the transient, 
and the ever variable—being itself of kindred nature ? 
Assuredly the former. It is clear that what is necessary for 
the sustenance of the body partakes less of truth and real 
essence, than what is necessary for the sustenance of the 
mind. The mind is replenished with nourishment more real 
and essential: the body with nourishment less so: the mind 
itself is also more real and essential than the body. The 
mind therefore is more, and more thoroughly, replenished than 
the body. Accordingly, if pleasure consists in being reple- 
nished with what suits its peculiar nature, the mind will enjoy 
mere pleasure and truer pleasure than the body.° Those who 
are destitute of intelligence and virtue, passing their lives in 
sensual pursuits, have never tasted any pure or lasting plea- 
sure, nor ever carried their looks upwards to the higher region 
in which alone it resides. Their pleasures, though seeming 
intense, and raising vehement desires in their uninstructed 
minds, are yet only phantoms deriving a semblance of plea- 
sure from contrast with pains :¢ they are like the phantom of 
Helen, for which (as Stesichorus says) the Greeks and Trojans 
fought so many battles, knowing nothing about the true Helen, 
who was never in Troy. 

The pleasures belonging to the Love of Honour (Energy or 
Passion) are no better than those belonging to the ¢narative 
Love of Money (Appetite). In so far as the desires wortheat 


ness of the 


belonging to both these departments of mifid are Rice of, 


under the controul of the third or best department 4mpition, 
(Love of Wisdom, or Reason), the nearest approach thie fim 
to true pleasure, which it is in the nature of either ‘#"* 


of them to bestow, will be realised. But in so far as either 
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of them throws off the controul of Reason, it will either ob- 
tain its own truest pleasures, nor allow the other departments 
of mind to obtain theirs. The desires connected with love, 
and with despotic power, stand out more than the others, as 
recusant to Reason, Law, and Regulation. The kingly and 
moderate desires are most obedient to this authority. The 
lover and the despot, therefore, will enjoy the least pleasure : 
the kingly-minded man will enjoy the most. Of the three 
sorts of pleasure, one true and legitimate, two bastard, the 
despot goes most away from the legitimate, and to the farthest 
limit of the bastard. His condition is the most miserable, 
that of the kingly-minded man is the happiest: between the 
two come the oligarchical and the democratical man, The 
difference between the two extremes is as 1: 729.! 

I have thus refuted (continues Sokrates) the case of those 
The Jus, WHO contend—That the unjust man is a gainer by 
Lavy tras his injustice, provided he could carry it on success- 
Ho eiitox fully, and with the reputation of being just. I have 


si to ine ie Shown that injustice is the greatest possible mischief, 


‘Hew intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences 


from pubic and apart from public reputation : inasmuch as it 


titles ws now enslaves the better part of the mind to the worse. 
consent’. Justice, on the other hand, is the greatest possible 
good, intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences and 
reputation, because it keeps the worse parts of the mind under 
due controul and subordination to the better. Vice and in- 
firmity of every kind is pernicious, because it puts the best 
parts of the mind under subjection to the worst." No success 
in the acquisition of wealth, aggrandisement, or any other 
undue object, can compensate a man for the internal disorder 
which he introduces into his own mind by becoming unjust. 
A well-ordered mind, just and temperate, with the better part 
governing the Worse, is the first of all objects: greater even 
than a healthy, strong, and beautiful body.' To put his mind 
into this condition, and to acquire all the knowledge there- 
unto conducing, will be the purpose of a wise man’s life. 
¢ Plato, Republic, ix. Li z a ia h Plato, Republic, ix. p. 590 B-C. 


f Plato, Republic, ix. I Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 B. 
& Plato, Republic, ix. 0, BB. 589. 
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Even in the management of his body, he will look not so 
much to the health and strength of his body, as to the har- 
mony and fit regulation of his mind. In the acquisition of 
money, he will keep the same end in view: he will not be 
tempted by the admiration and envy of people around him to 
seek great wealth, which will disturb the mental polity within 
him :* he will, on the other hand, avoid depressing poverty, 
which might produce the same effect. He will take as little 
part as possible in public life, and will aspire to no political 
honours, in cities as at present constituted—nor in any other 
than the model-city which we have described.' 

The tenth and last book of the Republic commences with 
an argument of considerable length, repeating and Tenth Book 
confirming by farther reasons the sentence of expul- the poets is 
sion which Plato had already pronounced against Mischiefs of 
the poets in his second and third books.™ The generally, as 


: . deceptive— 
Platonic Sokrates here not only animadverts upon Imitation 


oa ‘ ._. _ from imita- 

poetry, but extends his disapprobation to other imi- tion. 
tative arts, such as painting. He attacks the process of 
imitation generally, as false and deceptive; pleasing to igno- 
rant people, but perverting their minds by phantasms which 
they mistake for realities. The work of the imitator is not 
merely not reality, but is removed from it by two degrees. 
What is real is the Form or Idea: the one conceived object 
denoted by each appellative name common to many particu- 
lars. There is one Form or Idea, and only one, known by the 
name of Bed; another by the name of Table." When the 
carpenter constructs a bed or a table, he fixes his contempla- 
tion on this Form or Idea, and t~«7 t# oanv it. What he 
constructs, however, is not the true, real, existent, table, which 

* Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 D.| imply that his opinions adverse to 
Kal roy iyxov Tov xAhGous ovK, éxwAnt- | poetry had been attacked and required 

ind Tov tay wod\Adv waxa defence. 
. : Kae Plato, Repultic, x. p. 596 A-B. 
cwy—'AAN’ dwoBAdrwy ye, xpos Thy , eee 
' alr@ wodutelay, kal guddtrray uh tr 


: Toy ydp wou v1 by Exacroy eldOaner ThberOas 
ovolas 80 dAcydéryTa, oftm | wepl éxarra Ta WOAAG, ols rabtdy Svoua 
mpooOhce: Kal avardoe ris obclas, éripéponer — Ooyevy 3h Kal vow Sri 

wis aes Bovre: ray woAAGy oloy, ef OdAeis wOA- 

Plato, Republic, ix. p. Aal wov eiot wKAtva: wal rpdwe(ai—'AAA’ 
m Plato, Republic, x.” ” ~ " yé wou wept rabra 7a ower 


language here used by Plato seems to | +, pla 8 rpawd(ys. 
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alone exists in nature, and may be presumed to be made by 
the Gods °—but a something like the real existent table: not 
true Ens, but only quasi-Ens:? dim and indistinct, as com- 
pared with the truth, and standing far off from the truth. 
Next to the carpenter comes the painter, who copies not the 
real existent table, but the copy of that table made by the 
carpenter. The painter fixes his contemplation upon it, not 
as it really exists, but simply as it appears: he copies an 
appearance or phantasm, not a reality. Thus the table will 
have a different appearance, according as you look at it from 
near or far—from one side or the other: yet in reality it 
never differs from itself. It is one of these appearances that 
the painter copies, not the reality itself. He can in like 
manner paint anything and everything, since he hardly 
touches anything at all—and nothing whatever except in 
appearance. He can paint all sorts of craftsmen and their 
works—carpenters, shoemakers, &c.—without knowledge of 
any one of their arts.! 

The like is true also of the poets. Homer and the trage- 
Ceneureof dians give us talk andaffirmations about everything : 
Homer—He . : oe 
is falsely ex- government, legislation, war, medicine, husbandry, 
cator of the the character and proceedings of the Gods, the 


world. He habits and training of men, &c. Some persons even 
and other 


poets only extol Homer as the great educator of the Hellenic 
hearer. § world, whose poems we ought to learn by heart as 
guides for education and administration." But Homer, Hesiod, 
and the other poets, had no real knowledge of the multifarious 
matters which they profess to describe. These poets know 
nothing except about appearances, and will describe only 
appearances, to the satisfaction of the ignorant multitude.’ 
The representations of the painter, reproducing only the ap- 
pearances to sense, will be constantly fallacious and deceptive, 
requiring to be corrected by measuring, weighing, counting — 
which are processes belonging to Reason.‘ The lower and the 
© Plato, Republic, x. p. 597 B-D. _* Plato, Republic, p. 606 E. 
pla pty Pc ~~ : * Plato, Republic, x. pp. 600-601 C. 
by, bs yay _ Tod wey byros ovdty ewate:, rod 8d dawo- 
P Plato, Republic, x.p.597 A. otk pévov. P. 602 B. oloy dalveras 
hy rd by wowi, GAAX TE TOWiTOY Oloy rd elvas Tois wWoAAOis Te Kad 


by, by 8e of. TOUTO MEY 
4 Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 B-C. Plato, Republic, x. pp. 602-603. 
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higher pasts of the mind are here at variance; and the 
painter addresses himself to the lower, supplying falsehood as 
if it were truth. The painter does this through the eye, the 
poet through the ear." 

In the various acts and situations of life a man is full of 
contradictions, He is swayed by manifold impulses, the 


often directly contradicting each other. Hence we peas toon 
e . . « Py ons—— 
have affirmed that there are in his mind two distinct chief of such 
ee Soe eloquent ap- 
principles, one contradicting the other: the emo- pose a ie 
tional and the rational.* When a man suffers mis- rational go- 


‘ : : : ‘ vernment of 
fortune, emotion prompts him to indulge in extreme the mind. 


grief, and to abandon himself like a child to the momentary 
tide. Reason, on the contrary, exhorts him to resist, and to 
exert himself immediately in counsel to rectify or alleviate 
what has happened, adapting his conduct as well as he can to 
the actual throw of the dice which has befallen him.’ Now it 
is these vehement bursts of emotion which lend themselves 
most effectively to the genius of the poet, and which he must 
wark up to please the multitude in the theatre: the state of 
rational self-command can hardly be described so as to touch 
their feelings. We see thus that the poet, like the painter, 
addresses himself to the lower department of the mind, 
exalting the emotional into preponderance over the rational— 
the foolish over the wise—the false over the true.* He 
introduces bad government into the mind, giving to pleasure 
and pain the sceptre over reason. Hence we cannot tolerate 
the poet, in spite of all his sweets and captivations. We can 
only permit him to compose hymns for the Gods and enco- 
miums for good men.* 


This quarrel between philosophy and poetry (continues the 


" Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 B. pévous Tov 1 
* Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 C. rpiBew, &e. 
evavriwudroy dua ‘yt * Plato, Republic, x. p. 605. 
* Plato, Republic, x. pp. 605-606. 
ee a eee ; : 607. rp 
wep) To atrd, Gua BSo Tiwé hayev  wodurelay i8lq éxdorou rH 
alte dvaynaioy elvai. i. = * — : 
Plato, Republic, x. p. 604. Tg —el 
veoOa: wep) 7d yeyovds, kal Lowep Cot | 
a dvr) yvduou re Kal 
Ta éavrod apdypara, Sry 5 Tot xowg del Sdtavros elvar Beatiorov 
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Platonic Sokrates) is of ancient date.» I mysedf am very 
Ancient  SeDSible to the charms of poetry, especially that of 
Gyeen prio. HLomer. I should be delighted if a case could be 
copey and =~ made out to justify me in admitting it into our city. 


Pinto aight But I cannot betray the cause of what seems to me 
Fv fens truth. We must resist our sympathies and prefer- 
enlisted SS ences, when they are incompatible with the right 
ide government of the mind.° 

To maintain the right government and good condition of 
Immortality the soul or mind, is the first of all considerations: 
affirmed and and will be seen yet farther to be such, when we 
argument— consider that it is immortal and imperishable. Of 
reality this Plato proceeds to give a proof,’ concluding with 
same a mythical sketch of the destiny of the soul after 
death. The soul being immortal (he says), the total number 
of souls is and always has been the same—neither increasing 
nor diminishing.° 

I have proved (the Platonic Sokrates concludes) in the 
Recapitula- preceding discourse, that Justice is better, in itself 
Sut Maa and intrinsically, than Injustice, quite apart from 
happy, both consequences in the way of reward and honour: that 
tice and from a man for the sake of his own happiness ought to be 
quences, both just, whatever may be thought of him by Gods or 
hereafter. men—even though he possessed the magic ring of 
Gyges. Having proved this, and having made out the in- 
trinsic superiority of justice to injustice, we may now take in 
the natural consequences and collateral bearings of both. 
We have hitherto reasoned upon the hypothesis that the just 
man was mistaken for unjust, and treated accordingly—that 
the unjust man found means to pass himself off for just, and 
to attract to himself the esteem and the rewards of justice. 
But this hypothesis concedes too much, and we must now 
take back the concession. The just man will be happier than 
the unjust, not simply from the intrinsic working of justice on 
his own mind, but also from the exterior consequences of 
justice. He will be favoured and rewarded both by Gods and 

» Plato, Republic, x. p. 607 B. 4 Plato, Republio, x. pp. 609-610. 
wodad ms Siagopa gpirocoplg re xal : Plato, Republic, x. p. 611 A. 
FONT ING lato, Republic, x. p. 612 B-C, 

Plato, Republic, x. pp. 607-608. 
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men. ‘Though he may be in poverty, sickness, or any other 
apparent state of evil, he may be assured that the Gods will 
compensate him for it by happiness either in life or after 
death. And men too, though they may for a time be 
mistaken about the just and the unjust character, will at last 
come toa right estimation of both. The just man will finally 
receive honour, reward, and power, from his fellow-citizens : 
the unjust man will be finally degraded and punished by 
them." And after death, the reward of the just man, as well 
as the punishment of the unjust, will be far greater than 
even during life. 

This latter position is illustrated at some length by the 
mythe with which the Republic concludes, describing the 
realm of Hades, with the posthumous condition and treat- 
ment of the departed souls. 


® Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. b Plato, Republic, x. p.613 C-D. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
REPUBLIO—-REMARKS ON ITS MAIN THESIS. 


THE preceding Chapter has described, in concise abstract, 
Summary of that splendid monument of Plato’s genius, which 
chapter. passes under the name of the IoArrefa or Republic. 
It is undoubtedly the grandest of all his compositions ; includ- 
ing in itself all his different points of excellence. In the 

first Book, we have a subtle specimen of negative Dialectic,— 
of the Sokratic cross-examination or Elenchus. In the second 
Book, we find two examples of continuous or Ciceronian 
pleading (like that ascribed to Protagoras in the dialogue 
called by his name), which are surpassed by nothing in 
ancient literature, for acuteness and ability in the statement 
of acase. Next, we are introduced to Plato’s most subljme 
effort of constructive ingenuity, in putting together both the 
individual man and the collective City: together with more 
information (imperfect as it is even here) about his Dialectic 
or Philosophy, than any other dialogue furnishes. The ninth 
Book exhibits his attempts to make good his own thesis 
against the case set forth in his own antecedent counter- 
pleadings. The last Book concludes with a highly poetical 
mythe, embodying a Nexvia shaped after his own fancy,—and 
the outline of cosmical agencies afterwards developed, though 
with many differences, in the Timeeus. The brilliancy of the 
Republic will appear all the more conspicuous, when we come 
to compare it with Plato’s two posterior compositions : with the 
Pythagorean mysticism and theology of the Timaus—or with 
the severeand dictatorialsolemnity of the 'l'reatise De Legibus. 

The title borne by this dialogue—the Republic or Polity— 

Title of the whether affixed by Plato himself or not, dates at 
ancient date, least from his immediate disciples, Aristotle among 
indi- them.* This title hardly presents a clear idea either 
contenta. Of its proclaimed purpose or of its total contents. 

* See Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum i Beant p. 63 seq; Stallbaum, Proleg. 
p. lviti. seq. 7 
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The largér portion of the treatise is doubtless employed in 
expounding the generation of a commonwealth generally : 
from whence the author passes insensibly to the delineation 
of a Model-Commonwealth—enumerating the conditions of 
aptitude for its governors and guardian-soldiers, estimating 
the obstacles which prevent it from appearing in the full type 
of goodness—and pointing out the steps whereby, even if 
fully realised, it is likely to be brought to perversion and 
degeneracy. Nevertheless the avowed purpose of the treatise 
is, not to depict the ideal of a commonwealth, but -to solve 
the questions, What is Justice? What is Injustice? Does 
Justice, in itself and by its own intrinsic working, make the 
just man happy, apart from all consequences, even though he 
is not known to be just, and is even treated as unjust, either 
by Gods or men? Does Injustice, under the like hypothesis, 
(z. e. leaving out all consideration of consequences either from 
Gods or from men), make the unjust man miserable? The 
reasonings respecting the best polity, are means to this end— 
intermediate steps to the settlement of this problem. We 
must recollect that Plato insists strongly on the parallelism 
between the individual and the state : he talks of “ the polity” 
or Republic in each man’s mind, as of that in the entire city.” 

The Republic, or Commonwealth, is introduced by Plato 
as being the individual man “ writ large,” and there- 
fore more clearly discernible and legible to an ob- 
server.© To illustrate the individual man, he begins ie 
by describing (to use Hobbes’s language) the great ““*” 
Leviathan called a “Commonwealth or State, in Latin Civitas, 
which is but an artificial man, though of greater stature and 
strength than the natural, for whose protection and defence 
it was intended.”4 He pursues in much detail this parallel 
between the individual and the commonwealth, as well as 


> Plato, Repub. ix. p. 591 E. Molesworth’s ed.)*® Hobbes says:— 
Brdray mpds thy dv aire wort “The only way to erect such a com- 
X. p. 608. wep) rijs ev adrai mon power as may be able to defend 
SeSidri, &e. men from the invasion of foreigners 

© Plato, Republio, ii. p. 368 D. and the injury of one another, is to 
“‘ New presbyter is but old priest writ large.” confer all their power and strength 
—{Milton.) upon one man or one assembly of men, 


4 This is the language of Hobbes, that may reduce all their wills b 
Preface to the Leviathan. In the same plurality of voices to one will: whi 
treatise (Part ii. oh. 17, pp. 157-158, is as much as to say, to appoint one 
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between the component parts and forces of the orfe, and those 
of the other. The perfection of the commonwealth (he repre- 
sents) consists in its being One ;° an integer or unit, of which 
the constituent individuals are merely functions, each having 
only a fractional, dependant, relative existence. As the com- 
monwealth is an individual on a large scale, so the individual 
is 2 commonwealth on a small scale ; in which the constituent 
fractions, Reason,—Energy or Courage,—and many-headed 
Appetite,—act each for itself and oppose each other. It is 
the tendency of Plato’s imagination to bestow vivid reality 
on abstractions, and to reason upon metaphorical analogy as 
if it were close parallelism. His language exaggerates both 
the unity of the commonwealth, and the partibility of the 
individual, in illustrating the one by comparison with the 
other. The commonwealth is treated as capable of happiness 
or misery as an entire Person, apart from its component 
individuals :' while on the other hand, Reason, Energy, Ap- 
petite,are described as distinct and conflicting Persons, packed 
up in the same wrapper and therefore looking like One from 
the outside, yet really distinct, each acting and suffering by 
and for itself: like the charioteer and his two horses, which 
form the conspicuous metaphor in the Phedrus.6 We are 
thus told, that though the man is apparently One, he is in 
reality Many or multipartite: though the perfect Common- 
wealth is apparently Many, it is in reality One. 

Of the parts composing a man, as well as of the parts com- 
Each of them posing a commonwealth, some are better, others 
posedof parts worse. A few are good and excellent; the greater 


distinct in . : 
function, and NUMber are low and bad; while there are interme- 


met. diate gradations between the two. The perfection 
of a commonwealth, and the perfection of an individual man, 
is attained when each part performs its own appropriate 


function and so more,—not interfering with the rest. In 


man or assembly of men to bear their | tion of that great Leviathan,” &c. 
person. This is more than consent or ‘a Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423. 
concord: it isa real unity of them all Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421. 
in one and the same person, made by & Plato, Republic, ix. p. 588, x. p. 
covenant of every man with every man. 604, iv. pp. 430-441. 

This done, the multitude so united in 7 _- 

one person is called a Commonwealth, 

in Latin Civitas. This is the genera- 
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the commoftwealth there are a small number of wise Elders 
or philosophers, whose appropriate function it is to look out 
for the good or happiness of the whole ; and to controul the 
ordinary commonplace multitude, with a view to that end. 
Each of the multitude has his own special duty or aptitude, 
to which he confines himself, and which he executes in subor- 
dination to the wise or governing Few. And to ensure such 
subordination, there are an intermediate number of trained, 
or disciplined Guardians; who employ their force under the 
orders of the ruling Few, to controul the multitude within, 
as well as to repel enemies without. So too in the perfect 
man, Reason is the small but excellent organ whose appro- 
priate function is, to controul the multitude of desires and to 
watch over the good of the whole: the function of Energy or 
Courage is, while itself obeying the Reason, to assist Reason 
in maintaining this controul over the Desires: the function of 
each several desire is to obey, pursuing its own special end in 
due harmony with the rest. 

The End to be accomplished, and with reference to which 
Plato tests the perfection of the means, is, the hap- End proposed 
piness of the entire commonwealth,—the happiness Happiness of 
of the entire individual man. In order to be happy, wealth. Hap- 
a commonwealth or an individual man must be at Individual.” 

‘ ° : Conditions of 
once wise, brave, temperate, just. There is how- happiness. 
ever this difference between the four qualities. Though all 
four are essential, yet wisdom and bravery belong only to 
separate fractions of the commonwealth and separate fractions 
of theindividual: while justice and temperance belong equally 
to all the fractions of the commonwealth and all the fractions 
of the individual. In the perfect commonwealth, Wisdom or 
Reason is found only in the One or Few Ruling Elders :— 
Energy or Courage only in the Soldiers or Guardians: but 
Elders, Guardians, and the working multitude? alike exhibit 
Justice and Temperance. All are just, inasmuch as each 
performs his appropriate business: all are temperate, inas- 
much as all agree in recognising what is the appropriate 
business of each fraction—that of the Elders is, to rule—that 
of the others is, to obey. So too the individual: he is wise 
only in his Reason, brave only in his Energy or Courage: 
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but he is just and temperate in his Reason, CSurage, and 
Appetites alike—each of these fractions acting in its own 
sphere under proper relations to the rest. In fact, according 
to the definitions given by Plato in the Republic, justice and 
temperance are scarce at all distinguishable from each other— 
and must at any rate be inseparable. 

Now in regard to the definition here given by Plato of 
Peculiar  vuUStice, which is the avowed object of his Treatise, 
riew of Jus- we may first remark that it is altogether peculiar 
by Plato. to Plato; and that if we reason about Justice in the 
Platonic sense, we must take care not to affirm of it pre- 
dicates which might be true in a more usual acceptation of 
the word. Next, that even adopting Plato’s own meaning of 
Justice, 1t does not answer the purpose for which he produces 
it—viz.: to provide reply to the objections, and solution for 
the difficulties, which he had himself placed in the mouths of 
Glaukon and Adeimantus. 

These two speakers (in the second Book) have advanced 
Pleadings of the position (which they affirm to be held by every 
Cenwon 20°" one, past and present)—That justice is a good thing 
or a cause of happiness to the just agent—not in itself or 
separately, since the performance of just acts is more or less 
onerous and sometimes painful, presenting itself in the aspect 
of an obligation, but—because of its consequences, as being 
indispensable to procure for him some ulterior good, such as 
esteem and just treatment from others. Sokrates on the 
other hand declares justice to be good, or a cause of happiness, 
to the just agent, most of all in itself—but also, additionally, 
in its consequences: and injustice to be bad, or a cause of 
misery to the unjust agent, on both grounds also. 

Suppose (we have seen it urged by Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus) that a man is just, but is mis-esteemed by the society 
among whom ‘he lives, and believed to be unjust. He will 
certainly be hated and ill-used by others, and may be ill- 
used to the greatest possible extent—impoverishment, scourg- 
ing, torture, crucifixion. Again, suppose a man to be unjust, 
but to be in like manner misconceived, and treated as if he 
were just. He will receive from others golden opinions, just 
dealing, and goodwill, producing to him comfortable conse- 
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quences: afid he will obtain, besides, the profits of injustice. 
Evidently, under these supposed circumstances, the just man 
will be miserable, in spite of his justice: the unjust man will, 
to say the least, bé the happier of the two. 

Moreover (so argues Glaukon), all fathers exhort their sons 
to be just, and forbid them to be unjust, admitting that justice 
is a troublesome obligation, but insisting upon it as indis- 
pensable to avert evil consequences and procure good. So 
also poets and teachers. All of them assume that justice is 
not inviting for itself, but only by reason of its consequences : 
and that injustice is in itself easy and inviting, were it not 
for mischievous consequences and penalties more than coun- 
tervailing the temptation. All of them either anticipate, or 
seek to provide, penalties to be inflicted in case the agent 
commits injustice, and not to be inflicted if he continues just: 
so that the treatment which he receives afterwards shall be 
favourable or severe, conditional upon his own conduct. 
Such treatment may emanate either from Gods or from men: 
but, in either case, it is assumed that the agent shall be 
known, or shall seem, to be what he really is: that the un- 
just agent shdll seem, or be known, to be unjust—and that 
the just shall seem also to be what he is. 

It is against this doctrine that the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Republic professes to contend. To refute it, he 4, syn. 
sets forth his own explanation, wherein justice con- mens which 


they enforce 


° ° . : were not in- 
sists. How far, or with what qualifications, the *°e" bythe 


. . ° . Sophists, but 
Sophists inculcated the doctrine (as various com- Sopbists bu 


‘mentators tell us) we do not know. But Plato ‘ived views 
himself informs us that it was current and received ** 
in society, before Protagoras and Prodikus were born: taught 
by parents to their children, and by poets in their composi- 
tions generally circulated." Moreover, Sokrates himself (in 
the Platonic Apology) recommends virtue on*the ground of 
its remunerative consequences to the agent, in the shape of 
wealth and other good things:! Again, the Kenophontic 
bh — 
Plato Apolog. Coke SBT theolldeing langage ate tee meee 
Aéyov Bre ovK 2 ; of the hero Cyrus, in addressing his 
rtbna dyati rity bopbnaie eal ig |e nO Mattes Bree 
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Sokrates, as well as Xenophon himself, agree if the same 
general doctrine: presenting virtue as laborious and trouble- 
some in itself, but as being fully requited by its remunerative 
consequences in the form of esteem and honour, to the attain- 
ment of which it is indispensable. In the memorable Choice 
of Heraklés, that youth is represented as choosing a life of 
toil and painful self-denial, crowned ultimately by the attain- 
ment of honourable and beneficial results—in preference to a 
life of easy and inactive enjoyment." 

We see thus that the doctrine which the Platonic Sokrates 
impugns in the Republic, is countenanced elsewhere by So- 
kratic authority. It is,in my judgment, more true than that 
which he opposes toit. The exhortations and orders of parents 
to their children, which he condemns—were founded upon 
views of fact and reality more correct than those which the 
Sokrates of the Republic would substitute in place of them. 

Let us note the sentiment in which Plato’s creed here ori- 
Argument of Ginates. He desires, above everything, to stand for- 
Sokrates to ward as the champion and panegyrist of justice-v as 
Bentimen® the enemy and denouncer of injustice. ‘To praise 
paenates’ justice, not in itself, but for its conséquences—and 
on Justice. to blame injustice in like manner—appears to him 
disparaging and insulting to justice.' He is not satisfied with 
showing that the just man benefits others by his justice, and 
that the unjust man hurts others by his injustice: he admits 
nothing into his calculation, except happiness or misery to 
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The love of praise is represented as 
the prominent motive of Cyrus to the 
practice of virtue (1. 5, 12, i. 2, 1). 

Compare also Xenophon, Cyroped. 
ii, 3, 5-15, Vii. 5, 82, and Xenophon, 
Economic. xiv. 5-9; Xenophon, De 
Venatione, xii. 15-19. 

k Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 1, 19-20. 
&o. We read in the ‘ Works and Days’ 
of Hesiod, 287 :— 
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It is remarkable that while the 
Xenophontic Sokrates cites these 
verses from Hesiod as illustrating and 
enforcing the drift of his exhortation, 
the Platonic Sokrates cites them as 
imen of the 


misleading, and as a5 
by the poets 


hurtful errors instill 
(Republic, ii. p. 364 D). 
1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 B. 
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the agent leimself: and happiness, moreover, inherent in the 
process of just behaviour—misery inherent in the process of 
unjust behaviour—whatever be the treatment which the agent 
may receive from either Gods or men. Justice per se (affirms 
Plato) is the cause of happiness to the just agent, absolutely 
and unconditionally ; injustice, in like manner, of misery to 
the unjust—guand méme—whatever the consequences may be 
either from men or Gods. This is the extreme strain of pane- 
gyric suggested by Plato’s feeling, and announced as a con- 
clusion substantiated by his reasons. Nothing more thorough- 
going can be advanced in eulogy of justice. “ Neither the 
eastern star nor the western star is so admirable”—to borrow 
a phrase from Aristotle.” 

Plato is here the first proclaimer of the doctrine afterwards 
so much insisted on by the Stoics—the all-sufficiency of virtue 
to the happiness of the virtuous agent, whatever may be his 
fate in other respects—without requiring any farther condi- 
tions or adjuncts. It will be seen that Plato maintains this 
thegis with reference tu the terms justzce and its opposite an- 
justice ; sometimes (though not often) using the general term 
virtue or wisdom, which was the ordinary term with the Stoics 
afterwards. 

The ambiguous meaning of the word justice is known to 
Plato himself (as it is also to Aristotle). One pro- 
fessed purpose of the dialogue called the Republic is tice —wider 
to remove such ambiguity. Apart from the many sense. 
other differences of meaning (arising from dissentient senti- 
ments of different men and different ages), there is one dupli- 
city of meaning which Aristotle particularly dwells upon." 


Different 
senses of jus- 
tice—-wider 


™ Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. v. 1, 1129, ; in the first book of the Republic. 
b. 28. 0d gowepos, ovt? égos oftw ; . Compare also Aristotle’s Ethica 
Bavuaords. | Magna, 1. 34, p. 1193, b. 19, where the 
" Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. v. 2,1129, | same explanation of justice is given : 
&. 25. ome 5€ wAcovayas AcyecOa 7 also p. 1194, a. 7, Where the Republic 
‘1 wal 4 &5:cla.—also 1130, a. 3. | of Plato is cited, and the principle of 
Td avrd Touro Kal ddAdrpiov reciprocity, as laid down at the end of 
Ten. £ .--.--/. -4-— the second book of the Republic, is 
repeated. We read in a fragment of 
the lost treatise of Cicero, De Re- 
public& (iii. 0, 7):—‘“ Justitia foras 
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In the stricter and narrower sense, justice compftehends only 
those obligations which each individual agent owes to others, 
and for the omission of which he becomes punishable as un- 
just—though the performance of them, under ordinary circum- 
stances, carries little positive merit: in another and a larger 
sense, justice comprehends these and a great deal more, be- 
coming co-extensive with wise, virtuous, and meritorious cha- 
racter generally. The narrower sense is that which 1s in 
more common use; and it is that which Plato assumes pro- 
visionally when he puts forward the case of opponents in the 
speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus. But when he comes 
to set forth his own explanation, and to draw up his own case, 
we see that he uses the term justice in its larger sense, as the 
condition of a mind perfectly well-balanced and well-regu- 
lated: as if a man could not be just, without being at the 
same time wise, courageous, and temperate. The just man 
described in the counter-pleadings of Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus, would be a person like the Athenian Aristeides: the 
unjust man whom they contrast with him, would be one,who 
maltreats, plunders, or deceives others, or usurps power over 
them. But the just man, when Sokrates replies to them and 
unfolds his own thesis, is made to include a great deal more : 
he is a person in whose mind each of the three constituent 
elements is in proper relation of controul or obedience to the 
others, so that the whole mind is perfect: a person whose 
Reason, being illuminated by contemplation of the Universals 
or self-existent Ideas of Goodness, Justice, Virtue, has become 
qualified to exercise controul over the two inferior elements: 
one of which (Energy) 1s its willing subordinate and auxi- 
liary—while the lowest of the three (Appetite) is kept in 
regulation by the joint action of the two. The just man, so 
described, becomes identical with the true philosopher: no 
man who is n&t a philosopher can be just.° Aristeides would 
not at all correspond to the Platonic idéal of justice. He 
would be a stranger to the pleasure extolled by Plato as the 


° This is the same distinction as , word. Aristeides was an iSiérns. The 
that drawn by Epiktetus between the ; Greek word idsérns, designating the 
ae and the i8imérnys (Arrian, | ordinary average citizen, as distin- 

piktet. iii. 19). An i&imérns may be | guished from any special or profes- 
just in the ordinary meaning of the | sional training, is highly convenient. 
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exclusive p®ivilege of the just and virtuous—the pleasure of 
contemplating universal Ideas and acquiring extended know- 
ledge.? 

The Platonic conception of Justice or Virtue on the one 
side, and of Injustice or Vice on the other, is self- Plato's sense 
regarding and prudential. Justice isin the mind @ Justice or 
condition analogous to good health and strength in regarding. 
the body—(mens sana in corpore sano)—Injustice is a condi- 
tion analogous to sickness, corruption, impotence, in the 
body.2 The body is healthy, when each of its constituent 
parts performs its appropriate function: it is unhealthy, when 
there is failure in this respect, either defective working of any 
part, or interference of one part with the rest. So too in the 
just mind, each of its tripartite constituents performs its ap- 
propriate function—the rational mind directing and con- 
trouling, the energetic and appetitive minds obeying such 
controul. In the unjust mind, the case is opposite: Reason 
exercises no supremacy: Passion and Appetite, acting each 
for itself, are disorderly, reckless, exorbitant. To possess a 
healthy body is desirable for its consequences as a means to- 
wards other constituents of happiness; but it is still more 
desirable in itself, as an essential element of happiness per se, 
i. e. the negation of sickness, which would of itself make us 
miserable. On the other hand, an unhealthy or corrupt body 
is miserable by reason of its consequences, but still more 
miserable per se, even apart from consequences. In like 
manner, the just mind blesses the possessor twice: first and 
chiefly, as bringing to him happiness in itself—next also, as it 
leads to ulteriorhappy results:* the unjust mind is a curse to its 
possessor in itself, and apart from results—though it also leads 
to ulterior results which render it still more a curse to him. 

This theory respecting justice and injustice was first intro- 
duced into ethical speculation by Plato. He tells us himself 
(throughout the speeches ascribed to Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus), that no one before him had announced it: that all 


Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 440-447. Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 D. 
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with one accord'—both the poets in addressing an audience, 
and private citizens in exhorting their children—inculcated a 
different doctrine, enforcing justice as an onerous duty, and 
not as a self-recommending process: that he was the first 
who extolled justice in itself, as conferring happiness on the 
just agent, apart from all reciprocity or recognition either by 
men or Gods—and the first who condemned injustice in itself, 
as inflicting misery on the unjust agent, independent of any 
recognition by others. Here then we have the first introduc- 
tion of this theory into ethical speculation. Injustice is an in- 
ternal taint, corruption of mind, which (like bad bodily health) 
is In itself misery to the agent, however he may be judged or 
treated by men or Gods: and justice is (like good bodily 
health) a state of internal happiness to the agent, independent 
of all recognition and responsive treatment from others. 

The Platonic theory, or something substantially equivalent 
to it under various forms of words, has been ever 
since upheld by various ethical theorists, from the 
time of Plato downward.t. Every one would be glad 
if it could be made out as true: Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus are already enlisted in its favour, and only 
demand from Sokrates a decent justification for their belief. 
Moreover, those who deny its truth incur the reproach of 
being deficient in love of virtue or in hatred of vice. What 
is still more remarkable—Plato has been complimented as if 
his theory had been the first antithesis to what is called the 
“selfish theory of morals’—a compliment which is certainly 
noway merited: for Plato’s theory is essentially self-regard- 
ing." He does not indeed lay his main stress on the retri- 


He repre- 
sents the mo- 
tives to it, as 
arising from 
the internal 
happiness of 
the just 
agents. 


* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 364 A.. Sir James indeed uses the word 
wdvres & dvds orduaros iuvovow, &c. | Benevolence where Plato uses that of 
P. 300 D. | Justice: he speaks of “the inherent 

" It will be found maintained by | delights and intrinsic happiness of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and im- | Benevolence,” &c. 
pugned by Rutherford in his Essay | Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Rep- 
on Virtue: also advocated by Sir’ p. lvii. “Quo facto deinceps ad gra- 
James Mackintosh in his Dissertation | vissimam totius sermonis partem ita 


on Ethical Philosophy, prefixed to ' 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; and 
controverted, or rather reduced to its 
prope limits, by Mr. James Mill, in 

is very acute and philosophical 
volume, Fragment on Mackintosh, 
published in 1335, see pp. 174-188 seq. 


transitur, ut inter colloquentes conve- 
niat, justitie vim et naturam eo modo 
esse investigandam, ut emolumento- 
rum et commodorum ex e& redundan- 
tium nulla plané ratio habeatur.” 
This is not strictly exact, for Plato 
claims on behalf of justice not only 
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bution and “punishments which follow injustice, because he 
represents injustice as being itself a state of misery to the. 
unjust agent: nor upon the rewards attached to justice, be- 
cause he represents justice itself as a state of intrinsic happi- 
ness to the just agent. Nevertheless the motive to perform- 
ance of justice, and to avoidance of injustice, is derived in his 
theory (as it is in what is called the selfish theory) entirely 
from the happiness or misery of the agent himself. The just 
man is not called upon for any self-denial or self-sacrifice, 
since by the mere fact of being just, he acquires a large 
amount of happiness: it is the unjust man who, from ignor- 
ance or perversion, sacrifices that happiness which just be- 
haviour would have ensured to him. Thus the Platonic 
theory is entirely self-regarding: looking to the conduct of 
each separate agent as it affects his own happiness, not as 
it affects the happiness of others. 

So much to explain what the Platonic theory is. But when 
we ask whether it consists with the main facts of jis theory 
society, or with the ordinary feelings of men living Shar" more 
in society, the reply must be in the negative. | 

If (says Plato, putting the words into the counter- 
pleading of Adeimantus)—“ If the Platonic theory 
were preached by all of you, and impressed upon 
our belief from childhood, we should not have watched each 
other to prevent injustice ; since each man would have been 
the best watch upon himself, from fear lest by committing in- 
justice he should take to his bosom the maximum of evil.”* 

These words are remarkable. They admit of two con- 
structions :—1. If the Platonic theory were true. 2. If the 
Platonic theory, though not truc, were constantly preached 
and impressed upon every one’s belief from childhood. 

Understanding the words in the first of these, two construc- 
tions, the hypothetical proposition put into the mouth of 


discussed. 
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Adeimantus is a valid argument against the theory after- 
wards maintained by Sokrates. If the theory were conform- 
able to facts, no precautions would need to be taken by men 
against the injustice of each other. But such precautions 
have been universally recognised as indispensable, and uni- 
versally adopted. Therefore the Sokratic theory is not con- 
formable to facts. It is not true that the performance of duty 
(considered apart from consequences) is self-inviting and self- 
remunerative—the contrary path self-deterring and self-puni- 
tory—to each individual agent. Plato might perhaps argue 
that it would be true, if men were properly educated ; and that 
the elaborate education which he provides for his Guardians 
in the Republic would suffice for this purpose. But even if 
this were granted, we must recollect that the producing Many 
of his Republic would receive no such peculiar education. 
Understanding the words in the second construction, they 
would then mean that the doctrine, though not true, ought 
to be preached and accredited by the lawgiver as an useful 
fiction: that if every one were told so from his childttood, 
without ever hearing either doubt or contradiction, it would 
become an established creed which cach man would believe, 
and each agent would act upon: that the effect in reference 
to society would therefore be the same as if the doctrine 
were true. This is in fact expressly affirmed by Plato in 
another place.’ Now undoubtedly the effect of preaching 
and teaching, assuming it to be constant and unanimous, is 
very great in accrediting all kinds of dogmas. Plato believed 
it to be capable of almost unlimited extension—as we may 
see by the prescriptions which he gives for the training of 
the Guardians in his Republic. But to persuade every one 
that the path of duty and justice was in itself inviting, would 
be a task overpassing the eloquence even of Plato, since 
every man’s internal sentiment would refute it. You might 
just as well expect to convince a child, through the declara- 
tions and encouragements of his nurse, that the medicine 
prescribed to him during sickness was very nice. Every 
child has to learn obedience as a necessity, under the autho- 
rity and sanction of his parents. You may assure him that 
what is at first repulsive will become by habit comparatively 
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easy: and fhat the self-reproach, connected with evasion of 
duty, will by association become a greater pain than that 
which is experienced in performing duty. This is to a great 
degree true, but it is by no means true to the full extent: still 
less can it be made to appear true before it has been actually 
realised. You cannot cause a fiction like this to be uni- 
versally accredited. A child is compelled to practice justice 
by the fear of displeasure and other painful consequences 
from those in authority over him: the reason for bringing 
this artificial motive to bear upon him, is, that it is essential 
in the first instance for the comfort and security of others: in 
the second instance for his own. In Plato’s theory, the first 
consideration is omitted, while not only the whole stress is 
laid upon the second, but more is promised in regard to the 
second than the reality warrants. 

The opponents whom the Platonic Sokrates here seeks to 
confute held—That Justice is an obligation in itself onerous 
to the agent, but indispensable in order to ensure to him just 
dealing and estimation from others—That injustice is a path 
in itself easy and inviting to the agent, but necessary to be 
avoided, because he forfeits his chance of receiving justice 
from others, and draws upon himself hatred and other evil 
consequences. This doctrine (argues Plato) represents the 
advantages of justice to the just agent as arising, not from his 
actually being just, but from his seeming to be so, and being 
reputed by others to be so: in like manner, it represents the 
misery of injustice to the unjust agent as arising not from his 
actually being unjust, but from his being reputed to be so by 
others. The inference which a man will naturally draw from 
hence (adds Plato) is, That he must aim only at seeming to 
be just, not at being just in reality: that he must seek to avoid 
the reputation of injustice, not injustice in reality: that the 
mode of life most enviable is, to be unjust in feality, but just 
in seeming—to study the means either of deceiving others 
into a belief that you are just, or of coercing others into sub- 
mission to your injustice.’ This indeed cannot be done unless 
you are strong or artful: if you are weak or simple-minded, 
the best thing which you can do is to be just. The weak alone 
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are gainers by justice: the strong are losers by it,‘and gainers 
by injustice." 

Theseare legitimate corollaries (soGlaukon and Adeimantus 
are here made to argue) from the doctrine preached by most 
fathers to their children, that the obligations of justice are in 
themselves onerous to the just agent, and remunerative only 
so far as they determine just conduct on the part of others 
towards him. Plato means, not that fathers, in exhorting 
their children, actually drew these corollaries: but that if 
they followed out their own doctrine consistently, they would 
have drawn them: and that there is no way of escaping them, 
except by adopting the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates— 
That justice is in itself a source of happiness to the just agent, 
and injustice a source of misery to the unjust agent—however 
each of them may be esteemed or treated by others. 

Now upon this we may observe, That Plato, from anxiety 
Reciprocity tO escape corollaries which are only partially true, 
ee? and which, in so far as they are true, may be ob- 


toca lite viated by precautions—has endeavoured to accredit 


Mectoeaa @ fiction misrepresenting the constant phenomenaand 


wardsthe standing conditions of social life. Among those con- 
ee ditions, reciprocity of services is one of the most 
fundamental. The difference of feeling which attaches to the 
service which a man renders, called duties or obligations— 
and the services which he receives from others, called his 
nights—is alike obvious and undeniable. Each individual has 
both duties and rights: each is both an agent towards others, 
and a patient or sentient from others. He is required to be 
just towards others, they are required to be just towards him: 
he in his actions must have regard, within certain limits, to 
their comfort and security—they in their actions must have 
regard to his. If he has obligations towards them, he has 
also rights against them; or (which is the same thing) they 
have obligations towards him. If punishment is requisite to 
deter him from doing wrong to them, it is equally requisite 
to deter them from doing wrong to him. Whoever theorises 
upon society, contemplating it as a connected scheme or 
system including different individual agents, must accept this 
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reciprocity” as a fundamental condition. The rights and obli- 
gations, of each towards the rest, must form inseparable and 
correlative parts of the theory. Each agent must be dealt 
with by others according to his works, and must be able to 
reckon beforehand on being so dealt with:—on escaping 
injury or hurt, and receiving justice, from others, if he behaves 
justly towards them. The theory supposes, that whether just 
or unjust, he will appear to others what he really is, and will 
be appreciated accordingly.® 

The fathers of families, whose doctrine Plato censures, 
adopted this doctrine of reciprocity, and built upon it their 
exhortations to their children. “ Be just to others: without 
that condition, you cannot expect that they will be just to 
you.” Plato objects to their doctrine, on the ground, that it 
assumed justice to be onerous to the agent, and therefore 
indirectly encouraged the evading of the onerous preliminary 
condition, for the purpose of extorting or stealing the valuable 
consequent without earning it fairly. Persons acting thus un- 
justly would efface reciprocity by taking away the antecedent. 
Now Plato, in correcting them, sets up a counter-doctrine which 
effaces reciprocity by removing the consequent. His counter- 
doctrine promises me that if I am just towards others, I shall 
be happy in and through that single circumstance ; and that 
I ought not to care whether they behave justly or unjustly . 
towards me. Reciprocity thus disappears. The authorative 
terms right and obligation lose all their specific meaning. 

In thus eliminating reciprocity—in affirming that the per- 
formance of justice is not an onerous duty, but in iriadhkleg 
itself happiness-giving, tothe just agent— Platocon- ingthe genesis 
tradicts his own theory respecting the genesis and 
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foundation of society. What is the explanation” which he 
himself gives (in this very Republic) of the primary origin 
of a city? It arises (he says) from the fact, that each 
individual among us is not self-sufficing, but full of wants. 
All having many wants, each takes to himself others as 
partners and auxiliaries to supply them: thus grows up the 
ageregation called a city.© Each man gives to another, and 
receives from another, in the belief that 1t will be better for 
him to do so. It is found most advantageous to all, that each 
man shall devote himself exclusively to one mode of pro- 
duction, and shall exchange his produce with that of others. 
Such interchange of productions and services is the generating 
motive which brings about civic communion.’ Justice and 
injustice will be found in certain modes of carrying on this 
useful interchange between each man and the rest.° 
Here Plato expressly declares the principle of reciprocity to 
be the fundamental cause which generates and sustains the 
communion called the city. No man suffices to himself: 
every man has wants which require supply from others: every 
man can contribute something to supply the wants of others, 
Justice or injustice have place, according as this reciprocal 
service is carried out in one manner or another. Each man 
labours to supply the wants of others as well as his own. 
This is the primitive, constant, indispensable, bond whereby 
society is brought and held together. Doubtless it is not the 
only bond, nor does Plato say that it is. There are other 
auxiliary social principles besides, of great value and import- 
ance: but they presuppose and are built upon the fundamental 
principle—reciprocity of need and service—which remains 
when we reduce society to its lowest terms; and which is not 
the less real as underlying groundwork, though it is seldom 
enuntiated separately, but appears overlaid, disguised, and 
adorned, by numerous additions and refinements. Plato cor- 
¢ Plato, Republic, ti. p. 369 B-C. | &AAhAors Aetaddcovew dv hy Ex 
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rectly announces the reciprocity of need and service as one 
indivisible, though complex fact, when looked at with refer- 
ence to the social communion. Neither of the two parts of 
that fact, without the other part, would serve as adequate 
groundwork. Each man must act, not for himself alone, but 
for others also: he must keep in view the requirements of 
others, to a certain extent, as well as his own. In his pur- 
poses and scheme of life, the two must be steadily combined. 

It is clear that Plato—in thus laying down the principle of 
reciprocity, or interchange of service, as the ground- 
work of the social union—recognises the antithesis, 
and at the same time the correlation, between obli- right. N 
gation and right. The service which each man | 
renders to supply the wants of others is in the 
nature of an onerous duty ; the requital for which is 
furnished to him in the services rendered by others 
to supply his wants. It is payment against receipt, and is 
expressly so stated by Plato—which every man conforms to, 
“believing that he will be better off thereby.” Taking the 
two together, every man is better off; but no man would be 
so by the payment alone ; nor could any one continue paying 
out, if he received nothing in return. Justice consists in the 
proper carrying on of this interchange in its two correlative 
parts.‘ 

We see therefore that Plato contradicts his own funda- 
mental principle, when he denies the doing of justice to be an 
onerous duty, and when he maintains that it is in itself happi- 
ness-giving to the just agent, whether other men account him 
just and do justice to him in return—or not. By this latter 
doctrine he sets aside that reciprocity of want and service, 
upon which he had affirmed the social union to rest. The 
fathers, whom he blames, gave advice in full gonformity with 
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f Wemay remark that Plato, though | sities quite as fundamental as that of 
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| production and interchange. 
very justly, does not state it completely. 
He brings out the reciprocity of need 
and service ; he does not mention the 
reciprocal liability of injury. Each 
man can do hurt to others: each man 
may receive hurt from others. Abstin- 
ence on the part of each from hurting 
others, and security to each that he 
shall not be hurt by others, are neces- 


The reciprocal feeling of security, 
or absence of all fear of ill-usage from 
others (1d nal nucpay adeés wal 
BovAevtov xpbs d&AAHAous, to use the 
phrase of Thucydides iii. 37) is no less 
essential to social sentiment, than the 
reciprocal confidence that each man 
may obtain from others a supply of his 
wants, on condition ofsupplying theirs. 
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his own principle of reciprocity—when they exhorted their 
sons to the practice of justice, not as self-inviting, but as an 
onerous service towards others, to be requited, by correspond- 
ing services and goodwill from others towards them. If (as 
he urges) such advice operates as an encouragement to crime, 
because it admits that the successful tyrant or impostor, who 
gets the services of others for nothing, is better off than the 
just man who gets them only in exchange for an onerous 
equivalent—this inference equally flows from that proclaimed 
reciprocity of need and service, which he himself affirms to 
be the generating cause of human society. If it be true (as 
Plato states) that each individual is full of wants, and stands 
in need of the services of others—then it cannot be true, that 
payment without receipt, as a systematic practice, is self- 
inviting and self-satisfying. That there are temptations for 
strong or cunning men to evade obligation and to usurp 
wrongful power, is an undeniable fact. We may wish that it 
were not a fact: but we gain nothing by denying or ignoring 
it. The more clearly the fact is stated, the better; in order 
that society may take precaution against such dangers—a task 
which has always been found necessary, and often difficult. 
In reviewing the Gorgias,* we found Sokrates declaring, that 
Archelaus, the energetic and powerful king of Macedonia, who 
had usurped the throne by means of crime and bloodshed, 
was thoroughly miserable: far more miserable than he would 
have been, had he been defeated in his enterprise and suffered 
cruel punishment. Such a declaration represents the genuine 
sentiment of Sokrates as to what he himself would feel, and 
what ought to be (in his conviction) the feeling of every one, 
after having perpetrated such nefarious acts... But it does not 
represent the feeling of Archelaus himself, nor that of the 
large majority, of bystanders: both to these latter, and to 
himself, Archelaus appears an object of envy and admiration." 
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And it wofild be a fatal mistake, if the peculiar sentiment of 
Sokrates were accepted as common to others besides, and as 
forming a sound presumption to act upon: that is, if, under 
the belief that no ambitious man will voluntarily bring upon 
himself so much misery, it were supposed that precautions 
against his designs were unnecessary. The rational and 
tutelary purpose of punishment is, to make the proposition 
true and obvious to all—That the wrong-doer will draw upon 
himself a large proponderance of mischief by his wrong-doing. 
But to proclaim the proposition by voice of herald (which 
Plato here proposes) as if it were already an established fact 
of human nature, independent of all such precautions—would 
be only an unhappy delusion.’ 

The characteristic feature of the Platonic commonwealth 1s 
to specialize the service of each individual in that 
function for which he is most fit. It is assumed, 
that each will render due service to the rest, and will 
receive from them due service in requital. Upon 
this assumption, Plato pronounces that the commu- 
nity will be happy. 

Let us grant for the present that this conclusion apply too 
follows from his premisses. He proceeds forthwith *parately- 
to apply it by analogy to another and a different case—the 
case of the individual man. He presumes complete analogy 
between the community and an individual. To a certain 
extent, the analogy is real: but it fails on the main point 
which Plato’s inference requires as a basis. The community, 
composed of various and differently endowed members, 
suffices to itself and its own happiness: “the individual is not 
sufficient to himself, but stands in need of much aid from 
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monwealth 
—specializa- 
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-10. 
sponse. Assuming such conditionalreci- " k The allel between the Com- 
procity to be realised youmay then per- monwealth and the individual is per- 


suade each agent that the unjust man, 
whom society brands with dishonour,is 
miserable (oi xaxol cal SvoKAecis). 


petually reproduced in Plato’s reason- 
ing. Republic, ii. pp. 368-369, vii. p. 
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others” '—a grave fact which Plato himself proclaims as the 
generating cause and basis of society. Though we should 
admit therefore, that Plato’s commonwealth is perfectly well- 
constituted, and that a well-constituted commonwealth will be 
happy—we cannot from thence infer that an individual, 
however well-constituted, will be happy. His happiness de- 
pends upon others as well as upon himself. He may have in 
him the three different mental varieties of souls, or three 
different persons—Reason, Energy, Appetite—well tempered 
and adjusted; so as to produce a full disposition to just 
behaviour on his part: but constant injustice on the part of 
others will nevertheless be effectual in rendering him miser- 
able. From the happiness of a community, all composed of 
just men—you cannot draw any fair inference to that of one 
just man in an unjust community. 

Thus much to show that the parallel between the commu- 
nity and the individual, which Plato pursues through the larger 
portion of the Republic, is fallacious. His affirmation—That 
the just man is happy in his justice, guand méme—in his qwn 
mental perfection, whatever supposition may be made as to 
the community among whom he lives—implies that the just 
man is self-sufficing: and Plato himself expressly declares that 
no individual is self-sufficing. Indeed, no author can set forth 
more powerfully than Plato himself in this very dialogue— 
the uncomfortable and perilous position of a philosophical in- 
dividual, when standing singly as a dissenter among a com- 
munity with fixed habits andsentiments—unphilosophical and 
anti-philosophical. Such a person (Plato says) is like a man 
who has fallen into a den of wild beasts: he may think him- 
self fortunate, if by careful retirement and abstinence from 
public manifestation, he can preserve himself secure and un- 
corrupted: but his characteristic and superior qualities can 
obtain no manifestation. The philosopher requires a com- 
munity suited to his character. Nowhere does any such 
community (so Plato says) exist at present.™ 

I cannot think, therefore, that the main thesis which So- 
krates professes to have established, against the difficulties 
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raised by @laukon, is either proved or proveable. Plato has 
fallen into error, partly by exaggerating the paral- Piato has not 


lelism between the individual man and the common- his refute 
. e ° on—the 
wealth: partly by attempting to reason on justice thesis which 


ee é ‘ A i he impugns 
and injustice in abstract isolation, without regard to is tre. 


the natural consequences of either—while yet those conse- 
quences cannot be really excluded from consideration, when 
we come to apply to these terms, predicates either favourable 
or unfavourable. That justice, taken along with its ordinary 
and natural consequences, tends materially to the happiness of 
the just agent—that injustice, looked at in the same manner, 
tends to destroy or impair the happiness of the unjust—these 
are propositions true and valuable to be inculcated. But this 
was the very case embodied in the exhortations of the ordinary 
moralists and counsellors, whom Plato intends to refute. He 
is not satisfied to hear them praise justice taken along with its 
natural consequences: he stands forward to panegyrise justice 
abstractedly, and without its natural consequences: nay, 
even if followed by consequences the very reverse of those 
which are ordinary and natural." He insists that justice is 
eligible and pleasing per se, self-recommending: that among 
the three varieties of Bona (1. That which we choose for 
itself and from its own immediate attractions. 2. That which 
is in itself indifferent or even painful, but which we choose 
from regard to its ulterior consequences. 3. That which we 
choose on both grounds, both as immediately attractive and 
as ultimately beneficial), it belongs to the last variety: whereas 
the opponents whom he impugns referred it to the second. 
Here the point at issue between the two sides is expressly 
set forth. Both admit that Justice is a Bonum— statement 


both of them looking at the case with reference only tasuebetween 


to the agent himself. But the opponents contend, sore 
that it is Bonum (with reference to the agent) only through 
its secondary effects, and noway Bonum or attractive in its 
primary working: being thus analogous to medical treatment 
or gymnastic discipline, which men submit to only for the 
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sake of ulterior benefits. On the contrary, Plato‘maintained 
that it is good both in its primary and secondary effects: good 
by reason of the ulterior benefits which it confers, but still 
better and more attractive in its direct and primary effect: 
thus combining the pleasurable and the useful, like a healthy 
constitution and perfect senses. Both parties agree in recog- 
nising justice as a good: but they differ in respect of the 
grounds on which, and the mode in which, it is good. 
Such is the issue as here announced by Plato himself: and 
the announcement deserves particular notice because 
misrepre- —_ the Platonic Sokrates afterwards, in the course of his 
issue—he 2 argument, widens and misrepresents the issue: as- 
ceo cribing to his opponents the invidious post ofenemies 
sas who defamed justice and recommended injustice, 
while he himself undertakes to counterwork the advocates of 
injustice, and to preserve justice from unfair calumny °—thus 
professing to be counsel for Justice versus Injustice. Now 
this is not a fair statement of the argument against which 
Sokrates is contending. In that argument, justice was-ad- 
mitted to be a Good, but was declared to be a Good of that 
sort which is laborious and irksome tu the agent in the primary 
proceedings required from him—though highly beneficial and 
indispensable to him by reason of its ulterior results: like 
medicine, gymnastic discipline, industry,? &c. Whether this 
doctrine be correct or not, those who hold it cannot be fairly 
described as advocates of injustice and enemies of Justice :4 
any more than they are enemies of medicine, gymnastic 
discipline, industry, &c., which they recommend as good and 
indispensable, on the same grounds as they recommend justice. 
It may suit Plato’s purpose, when drawing up an argument 
which he intends to refute, to give to it the colour of being a 


He himself 
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of Cicero, Philus, one the disputants, 
was introduced as spokesman of the 
memorable discourse delivered by Kar- 
neades at Rome, said to have been 
against Justice, and in favour of In- 


assigned to Glaukon and Adeimantus 
in the Platonic Republic. See the 
Fragments of the third book De Re- 
publicé in Orelli’s edition of Cicero, 
Pp. 460-467. 
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panegyric upon injustice: but this is no real or necessary part 
of the opponent’s case. Nevertheless the commentators on 
Plato bring it prominently forward. The usual programme 
affixed to the Republic is—Plato, the defender of Justice, 
against Thrasymachus and the Sophists, advocates and pane- 
gyrists of Injustice. How far the real Thrasymachus may 
have argued in the slashing and offensive style described in 
the first book of the Republic, we have no means of deciding. 
But the Sophists are here brought in as assumed preachers of 
injustice, without any authority either from Plato or else- 
where: not to mention the impropriety of treating the Sophists 
as one school with common dogmas. Glaukon (as I have 
already observed) announces the doctrine against which So- 
krates contends, not as a recent corruption broached by the 
Sophists, but as the generally received view of Justice: held 
by most persons, repeated by the poets from ancient times 
downwards, and embodied by fathers in lessons to their 
children: Sokrates farther declares the doctrine which he 
himself propounds to be propounded for the first time." 

Over and above the analogy between the just common- 
wealth and the just individual, we find two additional Farther ar- 


and independent arguments, to confirm the proof of tayo i wep: 


the Platonic thesis, respecting the happiness of the thesis, Com- 
just man. Plato distributes mankind into three three difer- 
varieties. 1. He in whom Reason is preponderant ogee 
—the philosopher. 2. He in whom Energy or Courage is 
preponderant—the lover of dominion and superiority—the 
ambitious man. 3. He in whom Appetite is preponderant— 
the lover of money. Plato considers the two last as unjust 
men, contrasting them with the first, who alone is to be 
regarded as just. 

The language of Plato in arguing this point is vague, and 
requires to be distinguished before we can appreciate the 
extent to which he has made out his point. At one time, he 
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states his conclusion to the effect—-That the mén who pur- 
sues and enjoys the pleasures of ambition or enrichment, but 
only under the conditions and limits which reason prescribes, 
‘is happier than he who pursues them without any such con- 
troul, and who is the slave of violent and ungovernable im- 
pulses. This is undoubtedly true. 

But elsewhere Plato puts his thesis in another way. He 
compares the pleasures of the philosopher, arising from intel- 
lectual contemplation and the acquisition of knowledge—with 
the pleasures of the ambitious man and the money-lover, in 
compassing their respective ends, the attainment of power 
and wealth. If you ask (says Plato) each of these three 
persons which is the best and most pleasurable mode of life, 
each will commend his own: each will tell you that the plea- 
sures of his own mode of life are the greatest, and that those 
of the other two are comparatively worthless." But though 
each thus commends his own, the judgment of the philosopher 
is decidedly the most trustworthy of the three. For the 
necessities of life constrain the philosopher to have some ex- 
perience of the pleasures of the other two, while they two are 
altogether ignorant of his:—moreover, the comparative esti- 
mate must be made by reason and intelligent discussion, which 
is his exclusive prerogative. ‘Therefore, the philosopher is 
to be taken as the best judge, when he affirms that Azs plea- 
sures are the greatest, in preference to the other two." To 
establish this same conclusion, Plato even goes a step farther. 
No pleasures, except those peculiar to the philosopher, are 
perfectly true and genuine, pure from any alloy or mixture 
of pain, The pleasures of the ambitious man, and of the 
money-lover, are untrue, spurious, alloyed with pain and for 
the most part mere riddances from pain—appearing falsely 
to be pleasures by contrast with the antecedent pains to 
which they are consequent. The pleasures of the philo- 
sophic life are not preceded by any pains. They are mental 
pleasures, having in them closer affinity with truth and reality 
than the corporeal: the matter of knowledge, with which 
the philosophising mind is filled and satisfied, comes from the 
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everlasting and unchangeable Ideas—and is thus more akin 
to true essence and reality, than the perishable substances 
which relieve bodily hunger and thirst.* 

It is by these two lines of reasoning, and especially by the 
last, that Plato intends to confirm and place beyond dispute 
the triumph of the just man over the unjust.’ He 
professes to have satisfied the requirement of Glau- 
kon, by proving that the just man is happy by | 
reason of his justice—quand méme—however he may °“™* 
be esteemed or dealt with either by Gods or men. But even 
if we grant the truth of his premisses, no such conclusion can 
be elicited from them. He appears to be successful only 
because he changes the terminology, and the state of the 
question. Assume it to be true, that the philosopher, whose 
pleasures are derived chiefly from the love of knowledge and 
of intellectual acquisitions, has a better chance of happiness 
than the ambitious or the money-loving man. This I believe 
to be true in the main, subject to many interfering causes— 
though the manner in which Plato here makes it out is much 
less satisfactory than the handling of the same point by Ari- 
stotle after him.2 But when the point is granted, nothing is 
proved about the just and the unjust man, except in a sense 
of those terms peculiar to Plato himself. 

Nor indeed is Plato’s conclusion proved, even in his own 
sense of the words. He identifies the just man with the philo- 
sopher or man of reason—the unjust man with the pursuer 
of power or wealth. Now, even in this Platonic meaning, 
the just man or philosopher cannot be called happy quand 
méme: he requires, as one condition of his happiness, a cer- 
tain amount of service, forbearance, and estimation, on the 
part of his fellows. He is not completely self-sufficing, nor 
can any human being be so. 

The confusion, into which Plato has here fallen, arises 
mainly from his exaggerated application of the Exaggerated 


elism 


analogy between the Commonwealth and the Indi- between the 
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Common- vidual: from his anxiety to find in the individual 
the indl- something like what he notes as justice in the Com- 
monwealth: from his assimilating the mental attri- 
butes of each individual, divisible only in logical abstraction,— 
to the really distinct individual citizens whose association forms 
the Commonwealth.* It is only by a poetical or rhetorical 
metaphor that you can speak of the several departments of a 
man’s mind, as if they were distinct persons, capable of be- 
having well or ill towards each other. A single man, consi- 
dered without any reference to others, cannot be either just 
or unjust. “The just man” (observes Aristotle, in another 
line of argument), “requires others, towards whom and with 
whom he may behave justly.”" HKven when we talk by me- 
taphor of a man being just towards himself, reference to 
others is always implied, as a standard with which comparison 
is taken. 
In the main purpose of the Republic, therefore—to prove 
second argu. Hat the just man is happy in his justice, and the 
mentof Plato ynjust miserable in his injustice, whatever supposi- 


to prove the 


Team cf tion may be made as to consequent esteem or treat- 


ae iy ment from Gods or men—we cannot pronounce 


veuen ang lato to have succeeded. He himself indeed speaks 
. triumphant confidence of his own demonstra- 
just treat. tion. Yet we find him at the close of the dialogue 


just treat- 


nteen tom admitting that he had undertaken the defence of a 
oa position unnecessarily difficult. “I conceded to you” 
(he says) “for argument’s sake that the just man should 
be accounted unjust, by Gods as well as men, and that the 
unjust man should be accounted just. But this is a con- 
cession which I am not called upon to make; for the real fact 
will be otherwise. I now compare the happiness of each, 
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assuming that each has the reputation and the treatment 
which he merits from others. Under this supposition, the 
superior happiness of the just man over the unjust, is still 
more manifest and undeniable.” ° 

Plato then proceeds to argue the case upon this hypothesis, 
which he affirms to be conformable to the reality. The just 
man will be well-esteemed and well-treated by men: he will 
also be favoured and protected by the Gods, both in this life 
and after this life. The unjust man, on the contrary, will be 
ill-esteemed and ill-treated by men: he will farther be disap- 
proved and punished by the Gods, both while he lives and after 
his death. Perhaps for a time the just man may seem to be 
hardly dealt with and miserable—the unjust man to be pros- 
perous and popular—but in the end, all this will be reversed.4 

This second line of argument is essentially different from 
the first. Plato dispatches it very succinctly, in two pages: 
while in trying to prove the first, and in working out the 
very peculiar comparison on which his proof rests, he had 
occupied the larger portion of this very long treatise. 

In the first line of argument, justice was recommended as 
implicated with happiness per se or absolutely—quand méme 
—to the agent: injustice was discouraged, as implicated with 
misery. In the second line, justice 1s recommended by reason 
of its happy ulterior consequences to the agent: injustice is 
dissuaded on corresponding grounds, by reason of its miserable 
ulterior consequences to the agent. 

It will be recollected that this second line of argument is 
the same as that which Glaukon described as adopted by 
parents and by other monitors, in discourse with pupils. 
Plato therefore here admits that their exhortations were 
founded on solid grounds: though he blames them for deny- 
ing or omitting the announcement, that just behaviour con- 
ferred happiness upon the agent by its own efficacy, apart 
from all consequences. He regards the happiness attained 
by the just man, through the consequent treatment by men 
and Gods, as real indeed,—but as only supplemental and 
secondary, inferior in value to the happiness involved in the 
just behaviour per se. 


° Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. 4 Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 
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In this part of the argument, too, as well as in the former, 
we are forced to lament the equivocal meaning of the word 
justice: and to recollect the observation of Plato at the close 
of the first book, that those who do not know what justice is 
can never determine what is to be truly predicated of it, and 
what is not.° If by the just man he means the philosopher, 
and by the unjust man the person who is not a philosopher,— 
he has himself told us before, that in societies as actually 
constituted, the philosopher enjoys the minimum of social 
advantages, and is even condemned to a life of insecurity ; 
while the unphilosophical men (at least a certain variety of 
them) obtain sympathy, esteem, and promotion. 

Now in this second line of argument, Plato holds a totally 
different language respecting the way in which the just man 
is treated by society. He even exaggerates, beyond what 
can be reasonably expected, the rewards accruing to the just 
man: who (Plato tells us), when he has become advanced in 
life and thoroughly known, acquires command in his own 
city if he chooses it, and has his choice among the citizens for 
the best matrimonial alliances: while the unjust man ends in 
failure and ignominy, incurring the hatred of every one and 
suffering punishment.£ This is noway consistent with Plato’s 
previous description of the position of the philosopher in 
actual society: yet nevertheless his argument identifies the 
just man with the philosopher. 

Plato appears so anxious to make out a triumphant case 
Dependance in favour of justice and against injustice, that he 
of the happi- : : 
ness ofthe forgets not only the reality of things, but the 


individual on ‘ P ; ‘ 
the society in main drift of his own previous reasonings. Nothin g 


placed. can stand out more strikingly, throughout this long 
and eloquent treatise, than the difference between one society 
and another: the necessary dependance of every one’s lot, 
partly indeed upon his own character, but also most mate- 
rially upon the society to which he belongs: the impossi- 
bility of affirming anything generally respecting the result 
of such and such dispositions in the individual, until you 
know the society of which he is a member, as well as his . 
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place therfin. - Hence arises the motive for Plato’s own 
elaborate construction—a new society upon philosophical 
principles. This essentially relative point of view pervades 
the greater part of his premisses, and constitutes the most 
valuable part of them. 

Whether the commonwealth as a whole, assuming it to be 
once erected, would work as he expects, we will not here 
enquire. But it is certain that the commonwealth and the 
individuals are essential correlates of each other; and that 
the condition of each individual must be criticised in reference 
to the commonwealth in which he is embraced. Take any 
member of the Platonic Commonwealth, and place him in 
any other form of government, at Athens, Syracuse, Sparta, 
&c.—immediately his condition, both active and passive, is 
changed. Thus the philosophers, for whom Plato assumes 
unqualified ascendancy as the cardinal principle in his system, 
become, when transferred to other systems, divested of in- 
fluence, hated by the people, and thankful if they can obtain 
evan security. “The philosopher ” (says Plato) “must have a 
community suited to him and docile to his guidance: in com- 
munities such as now exist, he not only has no influence 
as philosopher, but generally becomes himself corrupted by 
the contagion and pressure of opinions around him: this 
is the natural course of events, and it would be wonderful if 
the fact were otherwise.” ® 

After thus forcibly insisting upon the necessary correla- 
tion between the individual and the society, as well 
as upon the variability and uncertainty of justice - 

os ‘ . . ae er : ral positions 
and injustice in different existing societies '—Plato papene a 


is inconsistent with himself in affirming, as an uni- of the just 
man, in all 


versal position, that the just man receives the favour societies 
and good treatment of society, the unjust man, ‘distinction. 
hatred and punishment. You cannot decidé this until you 


know in what society the just man is placed. In order to 


+ Plato, ees vi. pp. 487-488- te” abtay (Tov xAfGous). Vii. 
489 B, 497 B-C, 492 C. kal phoew ta =p. 517 A. 
air’ robrois Kara Kal ' Plato, Republio, v. p. 479, vi. p. 
Se Sap ie CSauayes Yoerbas C. 
To1otrov ; Compare also ix. pp. 592 A, Plato, Republic, x. p. 613. 
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make him comfortable, Plato is obliged to construct an ima- 
ginary society suited to him: which would have been unne- 
cessary, if you can affirm that he is sure to be well treated in 
every society. 
There is a sense indeed (different from what Plato in- 
tended), in which the proposition is both true, and 
which only consistent with his own doctrine about the correla- 
done tion between the individual and the society. When 
Plato speaks of the just or the unjust man, to whose judg- 
ment does he make appeal? To his own judgment ? or to 
which of the numerous other dissentient judgments? For 
that there were numerous dissentient opinions on this point, 
Plato himself testifies: a person regarded as just or unjust in 
one community, would not be so regarded in another. All 
this ethical and intellectual discord is fully recognised as a 
fact, by Plato himself: who moreover keenly felt it, when 
comparing his own judgment with that of the Athenians his 
countrymen. Such being the ambiguity of the terms, we 
can affirm nothing respecting the just or the unjust man 
absolutely and generally—trespecting justice or injustice in 
the abstract: We cannot affirm anything respecting the 
happiness or misery of either, except with reference to the 
sentiments of the community wherein each is placed. Assum- 
ing their sentiments to be known, we may pronounce that 
any individual citizen who is unjust relatively to them (7. e. who 
behaves in a manner which they account unjust), will be 
punished by their superior force, and rendered miserable : 
while any one who abstains from such behaviour, and con- 
ducts himself in a manner which they account just, will receive 
from them just dealing, with a certain measure of trust, and 
esteem. Taken in this relative sense, we may truly say of 
the unjust man, that he will be unhappy ; because displeasure, 
hatred, and punitory infliction from his countrymen will be 
quite sufficient to make him so, without any other causes of 
unhappiness. Respecting the just man, we can only say that 
he will be happy, so far as exemption from this cause of 
misery is concerned: but we cannot make sure that he will 
be happy on the whole, because happiness is a product to 
which many different conditions, positive and negative, must 
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concur—while the serious causes of misery are efficacious, 
each taken singly, in producing their result. 

Moreover, in estimating the probable happiness either of 
the just (especially taking this word sensu Platonico 
as equivalent to the philosophers) or the unjust, 
another element must be included: which an illus- 
trious self-thinking reasoner like Plato ought not to “yj, 
have omitted. Does the internal reason and senti- 
ment of the agent coincide with that of his country- “?” 
men, as to what is just and unjust? Is he essentially homo- 
gencous with his countrymen (to use the language of Plato in 
the Gorgias'), a chip of the same block? Or has he the 
earnest conviction that the commandments and prohibitions 
which they enforce upon him, on the plea of preventing in- 
justice, are themselves unjust? Is he (like the philosopher 
described by Plato among societies actually constituted, or 
like Sokrates at Athens ™) a conscientious dissenter from the 
orthodox creed—political, ethical or ssthetical—received 
among his fellow-citizens generally ? Does he, (like Sokrates) 
believe himself to be inculcating useful and excellent lessons, 
while his countrymen blame and silence him as a corruptor of 
youth, and as a libeller of the elders?" Does he, in those 
actions which he performs either under legal restraint or 
under peremptory unofficial custom, submit merely to what 
he regards as coviwm ardor prava jubentium, or as vultus in- 
stants tyranni ? 

This is a question essentially necessary to be answered, 
when we are called upon to affirm the general prin- comparison 
ciple—“ That the just man is happy, and that the tion off 
unjust man is unhappy.” Antipathy and ill-treat- Athens with 
ment will be the lot of any citizen who challenges socueers. 
opinions which his society cherish as consecrated, or professes 
such as they dislike. Such was the fate of Sokrates himself 
at Athens. He was indicted as unjust and criminal (Adie? 


Question— 
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Zwxparne), while his accusers, Anytus and Melétus, carried 
away the esteem and sympathy of their fellow-citizens gene- 
rally, as not simply just men, but zealous champions of 
Justice—as resisting the assailants of morality and religion, 
of the political constitution, and of parental] authority. How 
vehement was the odium and reprobation which Sokrates in- 
curred from the majority of his fellow-citizens, we are assured 
by his own Apology?® before the Dikasts. Now it is to every 
one a serious and powerful cause of unhappiness, to feel him- 
self the object of such a sentiment. Most men dread it so 
much, like the Platonic Euthyphron, that they refrain from 
uttering, or at least are most reserved in communicating, 
opinions which are accounted heretical among their country- 
men or companions.’ The resolute and free-spoken Sokrates 
braved that odium ; which, aggravated by particular circum- 
stances, as well as by the character of his own defence, 
attained at last such a height as to bring about his condemna- 
tion to death. That he was sustained in this unthankful task 
by native force of character, conscientious persuasion, eand 
belief in the approbation of the Gods—is a fact which we 
should believe, even if he himself had not expressly told us so. 
But to call him happy, would be a misapplication of the term, 
which no one would agree with Plato in making—least of all 
the friends of Sokrates in the last months of his life. Besides, 
if we are to call Sokrates happy on these grounds, his accusers 
would be still happier: for they had the same conscientious 
conviction, and the same belief in the approbation of the 
Gods: while they enjoyed besides the sympathy of their 
countrymen as champions of religion and morality. 

In spite of all the charm and eloquence, therefore, which 
Tmpertect abounds in the Republic, we are compelled to de- 
onwhich Clare that the Platonic Sokrates has not furnished 


conducted the solution required from him by Glaukon and 
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Adeimantus: and that neither the first point (ix. Pp. the discus- 


580 D) nor the second point, of his conclusion (x. Republtc. 


p. 613) is adequately made out. The very grave ethical pro- 
blem, respecting the connexion between individual just be- 
haviour and individual happiness, is discussed in a manner 
too exclusively self-regarding, and inconsistent with that reci- 
procity which Plato himself sets forth as the fundamental, 
generating, sustaining, principle of human society. If that 
principle of reciprocity is to be taken as the starting-point, 
you cannot discuss the behaviour of any individual towards 
society, considered in reference to his own happiness, without 
at the same time including the behaviour of society towards 
him. Now Plato, in the conditions that he expressly pre- 
scribes for the discussion,’ insists on keeping the two apart ; 
and on establishing a positive conclusion about the first, with- 
out at all including the second. He rejects peremptorily the 
doctrine—“ That just behaviour is performed for the good of 
others, apart from the agent.” Yet if society be, in the last 
analysis (as Plato says that it is), an exchange of services, 
rendered indispensable by the need which every one has of 
others—the services which each man renders are rendered 
for the good of others, as the services which they render to 
him are rendered for iis good. The just dealing of each man 
is, in the first instance, beneficial to others: in its secondary 
results, it is for the most part beneficial to himself His un- 
just dealing, in like manner, is, in the first instance, injurious 
to others: in its secondary results, it is for the most part 
injurious to himself. Particular acts of injustice may, under 
certain circumstances, be not injurious, nay even beneficial, 

4 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367. which are useful to others in the first 

* See the instructive chapter on the ; instance. It is farther to be remarked, 
Moral Sense, in Mr. James Mill’s ' that those acts of ours which are 


Analysis of the Phenomena of the primarily useful ourselves, are 
Human Mind, ch. xxiii. p. 234. secondarily useful to others; and 


“The actions from which men 
derive advantage have all been classed 
under four titles—Prudence, Forti- 
tude, Justice, Beneficence. When 
those names are applied to our own 
acta, the first two, Prudent and Brave, 
express acts which are useful to our- 
selves in the first instance: the latter 
two, Just and Beneficent, express acts 


those which are primarily useful to 
others, are secondarily useful to our- 
selves. Thus it is by our own pru- 
dence and fortitude that we are best 
enabled to do acts of justice and bene- 
ficence toothers. And it is by acts of 
justice and beneficence to others, that 
we best dispose them to do similar 
acts to us.” 
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to the unjust agent: but they are certain to bé hurtful to 
others: were it not so, they would not deserve to be branded 
as injustice. I am required to pay a debt, for the benefit of 
my creditor, and for the maintenance of a feeling of security 
among other creditors—though the payment may impose 
upon myself severe privation: indirectly, indeed, I am bene- 
fited, because the same law which compels me, compels others 
also to perform their contracts towards me. The law (to use 
a phrase of Aristotle) guarantees just dealing by and towards 
each. The Platonic Thrasymachus, therefore, is right in 
so far as he affirms—That injustice is Malum Alienum, and 
justice Bonum Alienum,' meaning that such is the direct and 
primary characteristic of each. The unjust man is one who 
does wrong to others, or omits to render to others a service 
which they have a right to exact, with a view to some undue 
profit or escape of inconvenience for himself: the just man is 
one who abstains from wrong to others, and renders to others 
the full service which they have a right to require, whatever 
hardship it may impose upon himself. A man is called just 

or unjust, according to his conduct towards others. 
In considering the main thesis of the Republic, we must 
Re- look upon Plato as preacher—inculcating a belief 


preacher which he thinks useful to be diffused ; rather than 
eset belt AB philosopher, announcing general truths of human 
sopher, esta- nature, and laying down a consistent, scientific, 
ed theory of Ethics. There are occasions on which 


of Just end even he himself seems to accept this character. “If 
' ~ the fable of Kadmus and the dragon’s teeth” (he 
maintains) “ with a great many other stories equally 
improbable, can be made matters of established faith, surely 
a doctrine so plausible as mine, about justice and injustice, 
can be easily taught and accredited.”" To ensure unanimous 


* Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b. 10. ; duodoyeiy @pacuudyy 87. 
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xpos éavréy (Plutarch, Stoic. Repug- Good and simple people, in the 

nant. c. 10,p. 1041 D.) earlier times (says Plato), believed 
t Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 C. xal everything that was toldthem. They 
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acquiescence, Plato would constrain all poets to proclaim and 
illustrate his thesis—and would prohibit them from uttering 
anything inconsistent with it.* But these or similar official 
prohibitions may be employed for the upholding of any creed, 
whatever it be: and have been always employed, more or less, 
in every society, for the upholding of the prevalent creed. 
Even in the best society conceivable under the conditions of 
human life, assuming an ideal commonwealth in which the 
sentiments of just and unjust have received the most syste- 
matic, beneficent, and rational embodiments, and have become 
engraven on all the leading minds—even then Plato’s first 
assertion—That the just man is happy quand méme—could 
not be admitted without numerous reserves and qualifications. 
Justice must still be done by each agent, not as a self-inviting 
process, but as an obligation entailing more or less of sacrifice 
made by him to the security and comfort of others. Plato's 
second assertion—That the unjust man is miserable—would 
be more near the truth; because the ideal commonwealth 
is assumed to be one in which the governing body has both 
the disposition and the power to punish injustice—and the 
discriminating equanimity, or absence of antipathies, which 
secures them against punishing anything else. The power of 
society to inflict misery is far more extensive than its power 
of imparting happiness. But even thus, we have to recollect 
that the misery of the unjust person arises not from his 
injustice per se, but from consequent treatment at the hands 
of others. 
were more virtuous and just then than of others towards him. 
they are now (Legg. iii. p. 07y C-E). Epikurus laid down, as one of the 
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Thus much for the Platonic or ideal commonwealth. But 
Comparative When we pass from that hypothesis into the actual 
een world, the case becomes far stronger against the 
munities. truth of both Plato’s assertions. Of actual societies, 
Plato is dis- 6 : 
satisfied with even the best have many imperfections—the less 
his motive good, many attributes worse than imperfections :— 
ae ob virtutes certissimum exitium.” The dissenter for 
ciples. the better, is liable to be crucified alongside of the 
dissenter for the worse : King Nomos will tolerate neither. 

Plato as a preacher holds one language: as a philosopher 
and analyst, another. When he is exhorting youth to justice, 
Confusion or dlissuading them from injustice, he thinks him- 
bet ween the . : . . 
apie self entitled to depict the lot of the just man in 
herinthe the most fascinating colours, that of the unjust 
Republic. man as the darkest contrast against it,—without any 
careful observance of the line between truth and fiction: the 
fiction, if such there be, becomes in his eyes a pia fraus, 
excused or even ennobled by its salutary tendency. But 
when he drops this practical purpose, and comes to phileso- 
phise on the principles of society, he then proclaims explicitly 
how great is the difference between society as it now stands, 
and society as it ought to be: how much worse is the condi- 
tion of the just, how much less bad that of the unjust (in every 
sense of the words, but especially in the Platonic sense) than 
a perfect commonwealth would provide. Between the exhor- 
tations of Plato the preacher, and the social analysis of Plato 
the philosopher, there is a practical contradiction, which is all 
the more inconvenient because he passes backwards and for- 
wards almost unconsciously, from one character to the other. 
The splendid treatise called the Republic is composed of 
both, in portions not easy to separate. 

The difference between the two functions just mentioned— 
Remarks on the preceptor, and the theorizing philosopher—de- 
‘. Serves careful attention, especially in regard to 

Ethics, If I lay down a theory of social philosophy, 
precepts. Tam bound to take in all the conditions and circum- 
stances of the problem : to consider the whole position of each 
individual in society, as an agent affecting the security and 


comfort of others, and also as a person acted on by others, 
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and having ‘his security and comfort affected by their beha- 
viour : as subject to obligations or duties, in the first of the two 
characters—and as enjoying rights (ce. having others under 
obligation to him) in the second. This reciprocity of service 
and need—of obligation and right—is the basis of social 
theory: its two parts are in indivisible correlation: alike 
integrant and co-essential. But when a preceptor delivers 
exhortations on conduct, it is not necessary that he should 
insist equally on each of the two parts. Asa general fact of 
human nature, it is known that men are disposed proprio motu 
to claim their rights, but not so constantly or equally disposed 
to perform their obligations: accordingly, the preceptor 
insists upon this second part of the case, which requires 
extraneous support and enforcement—leaving untouched the 
first part, which requires none. But the very reason why 
the second part needs such support, is, because the perform- 
ance of the obligation is seldom self-inviting, and often the 
very reverse: that is, because the Platonic doctrine mis- 
represents the reality. ‘The preceptor ought not to indulge 
in such misrepresentation : he may lay stress especially upon 
one part of the entire social theory, but he ought not to 
employ fictions which deny the necessary correlation of the 
other omitted part. Many preceptors have insisted on the 
performance of obligation, in language which seemed to 
imply that they considered a man to exist only for the per- 
formance of obligations, and to have no rights at all. Plato 
in another way undermines equally the integrity of the 
social theory, when he contends, that the performance of 
obligations alone, without any rights, is delightful per se, and 
suffices to ensure happiness to the performer. Herein we 
can recognise only a well-intentioned preceptor, narrowing 


and perverting the social theory for the purpose of edification 
to his hearers. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


REPUBLIC—REMARKS ON THE PLATONIC COMMONWEALTH, 


In my last Chapter, I discussed the manner in which Plato 
Double pur. bad endeavoured to solve the ethical problem urged 
pore of the upon him by Glaukon and Adeimantus. But this 
Povlind ©«iS not the entire purpose of the Republic. Plato, 
political. drawing the closest parallel between the Common- 
wealth and the individual, seeks solution of the problem first 
in the former; because it is there (he says) written in larger 
and clearer letters. He sketches the picture of a perfect 
Commonwealth—shows wherein its justice consists—and 
proves, to his own satisfaction, that it will be happy in 
and through its justice—per se. This picture of a Common- 
wealth is unquestionably one of the main purposes of the 
dialogue ; serving as commencement—or more properly as 
intermediate stave—to the Timeeus and Kritias. Most critics 
have treated it as if it were the dominant and almost 
exclusive purpose. Aristotle, the earliest of all critics, ad- 
verts to it in this spirit; numbering Plato or the Platonic 
Sokrates among those who, not being practical politicians, 
framed schemes for ideal commonwealths, like Phaleas or 
Hippodamus. I shall now make some remarks on the poli- 
tical provisions of the Platonic Commonwealth: but first I 
shall notice the very peculiar manner in which Plato dis- 
covers therein the notions of Justice and Injustice. 

The Platonic Sokrates (as I remarked above) lays down 
Plato recog- 88 the fundamental, generating, principle of human 
generating society, the reciprocity of need and service, essen- 
human eo. tially belonging to human beings: exchange of ser- 


procity of dispensable, be 

tyof vices is in 

procity of ispensable, because each man has many 
wants more than he can himself supply, and thus 
needs the services of others: while each also can 


contribute something to supply the wants of others. 
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To this general principle Plato gives a peculiar direction. 
He apportions the services among the various citizens; and 
he provides that each man shall be specialised for the ser- 
vice to which he is peculiarly adapted, and confined to that 
alone. No double man® is tolerated. How such specialisa- 
tion is to be applied in detail among the multitude of culti- 
vators and other producers, Plato does not tell us. Each is 
to have his own employment: we know no more. But in 
regard to the two highest functions, he gives more informa- 
tion: first, the small cabinet of philosophical Elders,’ Chiefs, 
or Rulers—artists in the craft of governing, who supply pro- 
fessionally that necessity of the Commonwealth, and from 
"whom all orders emanate: next, the body of Guardians, 
Soldiers, Policemen, who execute the orders of this cabinet, 
and defend the territory against all enemies. Respecting 
both of these, Plato carefully prescribes both the education 
which they are to receive, and the circumstances under which 
they are to live. They are to be of both sexes intermingled, 
but te know neither family nor property: they live together 
in barrack, and with common mess, receiving subsistence and 
the means of decent comfort, but no more, from the pro- 
ducers: respecting sexual relations and PIES, I shall say 
more presently. 

When Plato has provided thus much, he treats his city as 
already planted and brought to consummation. He Tre fourcar- 


dinal virtues 


thinks himself farther entitled to proclaim it as per- are assumed 


fectly good, and therefore as including the four con- tuting the 


stituent elements of Good: that is, as being wise, ood or Vir- 
tue, where 


brave, temperate, just... He then looks to find Sach of these 
wherein each of these four elements resides: wisdom sides. 
resides specially in the cabinet of Rulers—courage specially 


in the Guardians—temperance and justice, in these two, but 
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in the producing multitude also. The two last virtues are 
universal in the Commonwealth. Temperance consists in the 
harmony of opinion between the multitude and the two higher 
classes as to obedience: the Guardians are as ready to obey as 
the Chiefs to command: the multitude are also for the most 
part ready to obey—but should they ever fail in obedience, 
the Guardians are prepared to lend their constraining force to 
the authority of the Chiefs. Having thus settled three out 
of the four elements of Good, which enumeration he assumes 
to be exhaustive—Plato assumes that what remains must be 
Justice. This remainder he declares to be—That each of the 
three portions of the Commonwealth performs its own work 
and nothing else: and this is Justice. Justice and Temper-— 
ance are thus common to all the three portions of the Com- 
monwealth : while Wisdom and Prudence belong entirely to 
the Chiefs, and Courage entirely to the Guardians. 

Here, for the first time in Ethical Theory, Prudence, Cou- 
rage, Temperance, Justice, are assumed as an ex- 
haustive enumeration of virtues: each distinct-from 
the other three, but all together including the 
whole of Virtue.4 Through Cicero and others, these 
_._... four have come down as the cardinal virtues. From 
Temperance’ Whom Plato derived it, I do not know: not certainly 
and “ustice- from the historical Sokrates, who resolved the last 
three into the first. Nor is it indeed in harmony with Plato’s 
own view : for temperance and justice are substantially coinci- 
dent, in his explanation of them (since he does not recognise 
the characteristic feature of Justice, as directly tending to the 
good of a person other than the agent) : and the line, by which 
he endeavours to part them, is obscure as well as unimportant. 
Schleiermacher—who admits that the distinction drawn here 
between Temperance and Justice is altogether forced—sup- 
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were foolish enough to be intemperate. 
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poses that Plato took up this quadruple classification, because 
he found it already established in the common, non-theorising, 
consciousness.£ If this be true, the real distinction between 
Justice (as directly bearing on the rights of another person) 
and Temperance (as directly concerning only the future hap- 
piness of the agent himself), which is one of the most im- 
portant distinctions in Ethics—must have been already felt, 
without being formulated, in the common mind: and Plato, 
by retaining the two words, but effacing the distinction be- 
tween the two, and giving a new meaning to Justice—took 
a step in the wrong direction. He himself however tells us, 
that the definition, here given of Justice, is not his own; but 
that he had heard it enunciated by many others before him.t 
What makes this more remarkable is, That the same defini- 
tion (to do your own business and not to meddle with other 
people’s business) is what we read in the Charmidés as deli- 
vered respecting Temperance, by Charmides and Kritias:® 
delivered by them, and afterwards pulled to pieces in cross- 
exanfination by Sokrates. Herein we see further proof, how 
little distinction Plato drew between Justice and Temperance. 

From whomsoever Plato may have derived this ethical 
classification— Virtue as a whole, distributed into four va- 
rieties—1. Prudence or Knowledge—2. Courage or Energy— 
3. Temperance—4. Justice—we find it here placed in the 
foreground of his doctrine, respecting both the collective 


f Schleiermacher, Einl. zum Staat, : hxc cappoodyms definitio: ad justitiam 
pp. 25-26. “ Dieser Tadel trifft hoch- | quoque ab iisdem ut videtur, translata. 
stens die Aufstellung jener vier zu- | hepubl. iv. p. 433 (the passage cited 
sammengehorigen Tugenden; welche | in note preceding). Quo pertinent illa 
Platon offenbar genug nur mit rich- Ciceronis, De Officiis, i.9,2. Itemad 
tigem praktischen Sinneaus Ehrfurcht | prudentiam, Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. 8, 
fiir das Bestehende aufgenommen hat: ; Philosopho vero hoc tribuit Sokrates, 
wie sie denn schon auf dieselbe Weise | Gorgias, p. 526).” - 
aus dem gemeinen Gebrauch in die | The definition given in the Char- 
Lehrweise des Sokrates iibergegangen _ midés appears plainly ascribed to 
sind.” Kritias as its author (p. 162 D.) The 

& Plato, Rep. iv. p. 433 A. «al affirmation that it was “a sophistis 
bhy bri ye 7d 7a abtov xpdrrew cal uh | Vulgata,” and afterwards transferred 
wodumpayyoveiy Sixacocvwvn Yor, wal | by these same to Justice, is made 
TovTo BAAwy Te woAAdy aknnda- ; Without any authority produced ; and 

. kal abrol woAadats “is expressed in the language usual 
wanes lil. p. 400 E. with the Platonic commentators, who 

» Bee Charmidés, pp. 161-162. treat the Sophists as a philosophical 
Heindorf observes in his note on this _ sect or acho), 
passage -—“ A sophistis ergo vulgata | 
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Commonwealth and the individual man.' He professes to 
understand and explain what they are—to reason upon them 
all with confidence—and to apply them to very important 
conclusions. 

But let us pause for a moment to ask, how these profes- 
Allthe four sions harmonise with the dialogues reviewed in my 
7 preceding volumes. No reader will have forgotten 

the doubts and difficulties, exposed by the Sokratic 
former dia- Elenchus throughout the Dialogues of Search: the 
confessed inability of Sokrates himself to elucidate 
terminate P . . 
andfallof them, while at the same time his contempt for the 
difficulties. false persuasion of knowledge—for those who talk 
confidently about matters which they can neither explain nor 
defend—is expressed without reserve. Now, when we turn 
to the Hippias Major, we find Sokrates declaring, that 
no man can affirm, and that a man ought to be ashamed 
to pretend to affirm, what particular matters are beautiful 
(fine, honourable) or ugly (mean, base), unless he knows 
and can explain what Beauty is.“ A similar declaration 
appears in the Menon, where Sokrates treats it as absurd to 
affirm or deny any predicate respecting a Subject, until you 
have satisfied yourself that you know what the Subject itself 
is: and where he farther proclaims, that as to Virtue, he does 
not know what it is, and that he has never yet found any 
one who did know.' Such ignorance is stated at the end of 
the dialogue not less emphatically than at the beginning. 
Again, respecting the four varieties or parts of Virtue. The 
first of the four, Prudence—(Wisdom—Knowledge)—has been 
investigated in the Thextétus—one of the most elaborate of 
all the Platonic dialogues: several different explanations of it 
are proposed by Thestétus, and each is shown by Sokrates 
to be untenable: the problem remains unsolved at last. As 
to Courage and Temperance, we have not been more fortunate. 


' In some of the Platonic Dialogues rate constituent, seemingly because on 
these four varieties are not understood matters of piety he enjoins direct 
as exhausting the sum total of Virtue: reference to Apollo and the Delphian 
4 doiérns is included also; see Lachés, oracle, Rep. iv. p. 427 B. 

p. 199 D, Protagoras, p. 329 D,Euthy- * Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 286 D, 304 C. 
phron, pp. 5-6. Plato doesnotadvert ° Plato, Menon, pp. 71 B-C, 86 B, 
to rd Sour in the Republic as a sepa- 100 B. 
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The Lachas and Charmidés exhibit nothing but a fruitless 
search both for one and for the other. And here the case is 
more remarkable ; because in the Lachés, one of the several 
definitions of Courage, tendered to Sokrates and refuted by 
him, is, the very definition of Courage delivered by him in 
the Republic as complete and satisfactory: while in the 
Charmidés, one of the definitions of Temperance, refuted, and 
even treated as scarcely intelligible, by Sokrates (76 mparreww 
ra éaurov) is the same as that which Sokrates in the Republic 
relies on as a valid definition of Justice." Lastly, every one 
who has read the Parmenidés, will remember the acute 
objections there urged against the Platonic hypothesis of 
substantive Ideas, participated in by particulars: of which 
objections no notice is taken in the Republic, though so much 
is said therein about these Ideas, in regard to the training 
of the philosophical Chiefs. 

If we revert to these passages (and many others which 
might be produced) of past dialogues, we shall find pimicutties 


: os : left un- 
no means provided of harmonising them with the solved, but 


Republic. The logical and ethical difficulties still by Plato. 

exist: they have never been elucidated: the Republic does 
not pretend to elucidate them, but overlooks or overleaps 
them. In composing it, Plato has his mind full of a different 
point of view, to which he seeks to give full effect. While 
his spokesman Sokrates was leader of opposition, Plato de- 
lighted to arm him with the maximum of negative cross-exa- 
mining acuteness: but here Sokrates has passed over to the 
ministerial benches, and has undertaken the difficult task of 
making out a case in reply to the challenge of Glaukon and 
Adeimantus. No new leader of opposition 1s allowed to replace 
him. The splendid constructive effort of the Republic would 
have been spoiled,if exposed to such an analytical cross-exami- 
nation as that which we read in Menon, Lachés, or Charmidés. 


™ See Lachés, p. 195 A. hy ray rage to be } dpdviuos oe . 
Sewav «al Oagpardwy emiorhuny, — . .. Tb ppdvysos; com- 
pp. 196 C-199 A-E—in tho cross- pared with Republic, iv. pp. 429 C, 
examination of Nikias by Sokrates: 430 B, 433 C. See also Grarmidee. 
and the question in the cross-examina- | pp. 161 B 162 B-C, compared with 
tion of Lachés (who has defined Cou- | Republic, iv. p. 433 B-D. 
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In remarking upon the Platonic Republic as*a political 
scheme only, we pass from the Platonic point of view to 
the Aristotelian : that is, to the discussion of Ethics 
; and Politics as separate subjects, though adjoining 
Plato,treated and partially overlapping each other. Plato con- 
Znswotl.  ceives the two in intimate union, and even employs 
violent metaphors to exaggerate the intimacy. Xenophon 
also conceives them in close conjunction. Aristotle goes 
farther in separating the two : a great improvement in regard 
to the speculative dealing with both of them." 

If, following the example of Aristotle, we criticise the Pla- 
tonic Republic as a scheme of political constitution, 
we find that on most points which other theorists 

pirtiany handle at considerable length, Plato is intentionally 

z silent. His project is an outline and nothing more. 
He delineates fully the brain and heart of the great Leviathan, 
but leaves the rest in very faint outline. He announces expli- 
citly the purpose of all his arrangements, to obtain happiness 
for the whole city: by which he means, not happiness for the 
greatest number of individuals, but for the abstract unity 
called the City, supposed to be capable of happiness or 
misery, apart from any individuals, many or few, composing 
it.° Each individual is to do the work for which he is best 
fitted, contributory to the happiness of the whole—and to do 
nothing else. Each must be content with such happiness as 
consists with his own exclusive employment. 


The concluding chapter of the p. 236 seq.) in Sir George Cornewall 
Nikomachean Ethics contains some | Lewis’s Treatise on the methods of 
striking remarks upon this separation. Observation and Reasoning in Politics. 

° Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 420-421. | The different ideal models framed by 
The objection that the Guardians will | theorists ancient and modern, Plato 
have no happiness, is put by Plato , among the number, are therecollected, 
into the mouth of Adeimantus, but is | with judicious remarks in comparing 
denied by Sokrates: who, however, | and appreciating them. 
says that even if it were true he could | P Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421 C. 
not admit it as applicable, since what | He lays down this minute snb- 
he wishes is that the entire common- | division and speciality of aptitude in 
wealth shall be happy. Aristotle | individuals asa fundamental property 
(Politic. ii. 5, 1264, 6-15) repeats the | of human nature. Republic, iii. p. 395 
objection of Adeimantus, and declares ; nal &: ye robrwy galveral oe eis 
that collective iat ce (not enjoyed , 
by some individuals) is firipoasible, , &e. 

See the valuable chapter on Ideal Compare Xenophon, Cyropmd. ii. 
Models in Politica (vol. ii. ch. xxii.‘ 1, 21, where the same principle is laid 
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The Chiefs or Rulers are assumed to be both specially 
qualified and specially trained for the business of ,) sere 
governing. Their authority is unlimited: they re- {J 
present that One Infallible Wise Man, whom Plato © 
frequently appeals to (in the Politikus, Kriton, i? 
Gorgias, and other dialogues), but never names, “*”* 
They are a very small number, perhaps only one: the persons 
naturally qualified being very few, and even they requiring 
the severest preparatory training. The Guardians, all of 
them educated up to a considerable point, both obey them- 
selves the orders of these few Chiefs, and enforce obedience 
upon the productive multitude. Of this last-mentioned mul- 
titude, constituting numerically almost the whole city, we 
hear little or nothing: except that the division of labour is 
strictly kept up among them, and that neither wealth nor 
poverty is allowed to grow up.? How this is to be accom- 
plished, Plato does not point out: nor does he indicate how 
the mischievous working (7. e. mischievous, in his point of 
view, and as he declares it) of the proprietary and the family 
relations is to be obviated. His scheme tacitly assumes that 
separate property and family are to subsist among the great 
mass of the community, but not among the Guardians: he 
proclaims explicitly, that if the proprietary relations or the 
family relations were permitted among the Guardians, entire 
corruption of their character would ensue." Among the 
Demos, or multitude, he postulates nothing except unlimited 
submission to the orders of the Rulers enforced through the 
Guardians. The regulative powers of the Rulers are assumed 
to be of omnipotent efficacy against every cause of mischief, 
subject only to one condition—That the purity of the golden 
breed, together with the Platonic training and discipline, are 
to be maintained among them unimpaired. 

Everything in the Platonic Republic turns upon this elabo- 
rate training of the superior class: most of all, the Chiefs or 


sage in the same 


the larger towns, where there was a 
vill. 2, 5) is also 


down. aeeaall 
; minuter subdivision of labour, each 


treatise (Cyrope 


interesting. Xenophon therecontrasts 
the smaller towns, where many trades 
were combined in the same hand and 
none of the works well performed,with 


man doing one work only, and doing 
it well. 
Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421. 
Plato, Republic, iii. p. 417. 
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Rulers—next, the Soldiers or Guardians. Besides this train- 
ing, they are required to be placed in circumstances which 
will prevent them from feeling any private or separate interest 
of their own, apart from or adverse to that of the multitude, 
“ Every man” (says Plato) “ will best love those whose advan- 
tage he believes to coincide with his own, and when he is 
most convinced that if they do well, he himself will do well 
also: if not, not.”* “The Rulers must be wise, powerful, 
and affectionately solicitous for the city.” 

These then are the two circumstances which Plato works 
out: The Education of the Rulers and Guardians: Their 
position and circumstances in regard to each other and to 
the remaining multitude. He does not himself prescribe, 
or at least he prescribes but rarely, what is to be enacted or 
ordered. He creates the generals and the soldiers; he relies 
upon the former for ordering, upon the latter for enforcing, 
aright. 

On this point we may usefully compare him with his con- 

. __. temporary Xenophon. He, like Plato, presents 
of Plato with , . . 

Xenophon— himself to mankind as a preceptor or schoolmaster, 
Goonomicus. rather than as a lawgiver. Most Grecian cities (he 
remarks) left the education of youth in the hunds of parents, 
and permitted adults to choose their own mode of life, subject 
only to the necessity of obeying the laws: that is, of abstain- 
ing from certain defined offences, and of performing certain 
defined obligations—under penalties if such obedience were 
not rendered. From this mode of proceeding Xenophon 
dissents, and commends the Spartan lawgiver Lykurgus for 
departing from it.' To regulate public matters, without 
regulating the private life of the citizens, appeared to him 
impossible." At Sparta, the citizen was subject to authorita- 
tive regulation, from childhood to old age. In the public 
education, or in the public drill, he was constantly under 


® Plato, Republic, iii. p. 412 D. t Xenophon, Rep. Lacedem. i. 2. 
Kal uhy tours y by uddwta re en rae PN ote 
Sy GAARA wal dvayria yvobs tais 
kal dray uadiora éxelvou wey €b wpat- | wAeloTas, podxovoay eb8amorlg Th» 
Tovros olnras fuuBalvew nal daurg ed | wédw dwederter. 
wparrey, uh dt, rodvaryrloy ; | * Compare Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 
Compare y. pp. 463-464. 
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supervision. going through prescribed exercises. This pro- 
duced, according to Xenophon, “a city of pre-eminent happi- 
ness.” He proclaims and follows out the same peculiar prin- 
ciple, in his ideal scheme of society called the Persian laws. 
He embodies in the Cyropedia the biography of a model 
chief, trained up from his youth in (what Xenophon calls) 
the Persian system, and applying the virtues acquired therein 
to military exploits and to the government of mankind. The 
Persian polity, in which the hero Cyrus receives his training, 
is described. Instead of leaving individuals to their own 
free will, except as to certain acts or abstinences specifically 
enjoined, this polity placed every one under a regimental 
training : which both shaped his character beforehand, so as 
to make sure that he should have no disposition to commit 
offences *—and subjected him to perpetual supervision after- 
wards, commencing with boyhood and continued to old age, 
through the four successive stages of boys, youths, mature 
men, and elders. 

This general principle of combining polity with education 
is fundamental both with Plato and Xenophon: to Both of them 

“. . ; combine 
a great degree, it is retained also by Aristotle. The polity with 
lawgiver exercises a spiritual as well as a temporal temporal 
,; . with sp 

function. He does not content himself with prohi- tual. 
bitions and punishments, but provides for fashioning every 
man’s character to a predetermined model, through syste- 
matic discipline begun in childhood and never discontinued. 
This was the general scheme, realised at Sparta in a certain 
manner and degree, and idealised both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. The full application of the scheme, however, is 
restricted, in all the three, to a select body of qualified 
citizens ; who are assumed to exercise dominion or headship 
over the remaining community.’ 


. ti he Cyrop. i. 2, 2-6. ' 8¢ Tleporxol vdyo: wpodaBdvres « 
Obra 8 Soxotcw of vduor bpxerba vat Sxws thy dpxhy wh Towvr: 

Tou Koivov dyabov dwipeAovmevos ovK | of woAtrat, olos woynpou Tivds ° 

tvfev 5Oevwep dv rais waelatas wodeow pou eplecda. "EwyséAovra: 88 we. 

Bpxyovra:. Al ey yap wAciora: wéAcis, Y In Xenophon, all Persiansare sup- 

dpeira: wadevew Snws tis e0éAe: rovs ' posed to be legally admissible to the 

¢avro waidas nal abrois robs xpecBu- , public training; but in practice, none 
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wporrdtrovew abrobs uh KAdrrev. OF Whose families can maintain them 
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it : ae 
Justice and temperance,t which are made express subjects of 
teaching by Xenophon and under express masters : Xenophon 
thus supplies the deficiency so often lamented by the Platonic 
Sokrates, who remarks that neither at Athens nor elsewhere 
can he find either teaching or teacher of justice. Cyrus 
learns justice and temperance along with the rest," but he 
does not learn more than the rest: nor does Xenophon per- 
form his promise of explaining by what education such extra- 
ordinary genius for command is brought about.' The superior 
character of Cyrus is assumed and described, but noway 
accounted for: indeed his rank and position at the court of 
Astyages (in which he stands distinguished from the other 
Persians) present nothing but temptations to indulgence, 
partially countervailed by wise counsel from his father Kam- 
byses. We must therefore consider Cyrus to be a king by 
nature, like the chief bee in each hive *—an untaught or self- 
taught genius, in his excellence as general and emperor. He 
obtains only one adventitious aid peculiar to himself. Being 
of divine progeny, he receives the special favour and reyela- 
tions of the Gods, who, in doubtful emergencies, communicate 
to him by signs, omens, dreams, and sacrifices, what he ought 
to do and what he ought to leave undone.'! Such privileged 
communications are represented as indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a leader: for though it was his duty to learn all that 
could be learnt, yet even after he had done this, so much 
uncertainty remained behind, that his decisions were little 
better than a lottery." The Gods arranged the sequences of 
6 Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 6-8. . |} Xenoph. Cyrop. i.1, 6. wolg rivi 
The boys are appointed to adju- wadeig wadevbels rocovTy d3ihveyuev 
dicate, under the supervision of the els rd &pxew dvOpaney. 
teacher, in disputes whichoccuramong' * Xenoph. Cyrop. v. 1. 24. The 
their fellows. As an instance of this queen-bee is masculine in Xenophon's 
practice, we find the well-known adju- | conception. 
dication by young Cyrus, between the, ! Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 7, 3, iv. 2, 1S, 
great boy and the little boy, in regard iv.1,24. Compare Xenoph. Economic. 
to the two coats; and a very instruc- ! v. 19, 20. 
tive illustration it is, of the principle! ™ Xenophon. Cyrop.i. 6, 46. Obrws 
ot Pee (Cyrop. i. 3, 17). ih ye GrOpuxlyn cogla 
enoph. Cyrop. i. 3, 16, iii. 3,35. 7. 2 .. 
Cyrus is indeec represented as having | pevos 8, te Adyot TOUTE TIS vps suns 
taken lessons from a paid teacher in ; @eol 3e dei Byres wdyra Yoaos rd re 
the art rot orparzyeiy: but these les-  yeyeynudva xal ra Syra, Kal 8, 1s at 
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events partly in a regular and decypherable manner, so that 
a man by diligent study might come to understand them: 
but they reserved many important events for their own free- 
will, so as not to be intelligible by any amount of human 
study. Here the wisest man was at fault no less than the 
most ignorant: nor could he obtain the knowledge of them 
except by special revelation solicited or obtained. The Gods 
communicated such peculiar knowledge to their favourites, 
but not to every one indiscriminately: for they were under 
no necessity to take care of men towards whom they felt no 
inclination." Cyrus was one of the men thus specially privi- 
leged: but he was diligent in cultivating the favour of the 
(xods by constant worship, not merely at times when he stood 
in need of their revelations, but at other times also: just as 
in regard to human friends or patrons, assiduous attentions 
were requisite to keep up their goodwill. 

When it is desired to realise an ideal improvement of 
society (says Plato)? the easiest postulate is to assume a 
despot, young, clever, brave, thoughtful, temperate, and aspir- 
ing, belonging to that superhuman breed which reigned 
under the presidency of Kronus. Such a postulate is as- 
sumed by Xenophon in his hero Cyrus. The Xenophontic 
scheme, though presupposing a collective training, resolves 
itself ultimately into the will of an individual, enforcing good 
regulations, and full of tact in dealing with subordinates. 
What Cyrus is in campaign and empire, Ischomachus (see 
the Economica of Xenophon) is in the household: but every- 
thing depends on the life of this distinguished individual. 
Xenophon leads us at once into practice, laying only a scanty 
basis of theory. 

In Plato’s Republic, on the contrary, the theory predomi- 
nates. He does not build upon any individual hero: piato does 
he constructs a social and educational system, capa- oe eu Lal 
ble of self-perpetuation at least for a considerable ee 

&oi, *poonpalyovow, 4, re ' morabil. i. 1, 8, where the same doc- 
woiy wal & ob xph. El 8é pd. trine is ascribed to Sokrates. 


€OéAove: cupuBovadcviery, obdey | n Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 6, 40 ad fin. 
abrois lor, ~ XMenoph. Cyrop. i. 0, 3-5. 


Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 7og E, 710- 
Compare i. 6, 6-23, also the Me- 713. 
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time.1 He describes the generating and sustaining 


principles of his system, but he does not exhibit it 
in action, by any pseudo-historical narrative: we learn indeed, 
that he had intended to subjoin such a narrative, in the 
dialogue called Kritias, of which only the commencement 
was ever written. He aims at forming a certain type of 
character, common to all the Guardians: superadding new 
features so as to form a still more exalted type, peculiar to 
those few Elders selected from among them to exercise the 
directorial function. He not only lays down the process of 
training in greater detail than Xenophon, but he also gives 
explanatory reasons for most of his recommendations. 

One prominent difference between the two deserves to be 
noticed. In the Xenophontic training, the ethical, gymna- 
stic, and military, exigencies are carefully provided for: but 
the musical and intellectual exigencies are left out. The 
Xenophontic Persians are not affirmed either to learn letters, 
or to hear and repeat poetry, or to acquire the knowledge of 
any musical instrument. Nor does it appear, even in-the 
case of the historical Spartans, that letters made any part of 
their public training. But the Platonic training includes 
music and gymnastics as co-ordinate and equally indispen- 
sable. Words or intellectual exercises, come in under the 
head of music.* Indeed, in Plato’s view, even gymnastics, 
though bearing immediately on the health and force of the 
body, have for their ultimate purpose a certain action upon 
the mind: being essential to the due development of courage, 
energy, endurance, and self-assertion.! Gymnastics without 

q Plato pronounces Cyrus to have Cyropsedia. When we read the elabo- 
been a general and a patriot, but | rate intellectual training which Plato 


not to have received any right educa- rescribes for the rulers in his Repub- 
tion, and especially to have provided , lic, we may easily understand that, in 
no good education for his children, who | his view, the Xenophontic Cyrus had 
in consequence becamecorrupt and de- received no right education at all. Hig 
generate (Legg. iii.694). Uponthisre- | remark moreover brings to view the 
mark some commentators of antiquity , defect of all schemes built upon a per- 
founded the supposition of grudge or | fect despot— that they depend upon an 
uarrel between Plato and Xenophon. | individual life. 

We have no evidence to prove sucha; _ * Plato, Timzus, pp. 20-26. Plato 
state of unfriendly feeling between the | Kritias, p. 108. ; 
two, yet it is no way unlikely: and! * Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. 

I think it highly probable that the . Plato, Republic, iii. p. 410 B. 

remark just cited from Plato sae have wpds 1d Oupoedis rhs ae BAdxwy 
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music produce a hard and savage character, insensible to 
persuasive agencies, hating discourse or discussion," ungrace- 
ful as well as stupid. Music without gymnastics generates a 
susceptible temperament, soft, tender, and yielding to diffi- 
culties, with quick but transient impulses. Each of the two, 
music and gymnastic, is indispensable as a supplement and 
corrective to the other. 

The type of character here contemplated by Plato deserves 
particularnotice,as contrasted with thatof Xenophon. 
It is the Athenian type against the Spartan. Periklés 9 


wit 


in his funeral oration, delivered at Athens in the first Phontis * 
year of the Peloponnesian war, boasts that the Athe- 

nians had already reached a type similar to this— 

and that too, without any special individual discipline, legally 
enforced: that they combined courage, ready energy, and com- 
bined action—with developed intelligence, the loveof discourse, 
accessibility to persuasion, and taste for the Beautiful. That 
which Plato aims at accomplishing in his Guardians, by means 
of a state-education at once musical and gymnastical—Periklés 
declares to have been already realised at Athens without any 
state-education, through the spontaneous tendencies of indi- 
viduals called forth and seconded by the general working of 
the political system.* He compliments his countrymen as 
having accomplished this object without the unnecessary 
rigour of a positive state-discipline, and without any other 
restraints than the special injunctions and prohibitions of a 
known law. It is this absence of state-discipline to which 
both Xenophon and Plato are opposed. Both of them follow 
Lykurgus in proclaiming theinsufticiency of mere prohibitions; 
and in demanding a positive routine of duty to be prescribed 


public, (pp. 401-402-410-411) is very 

— interesting. The words of Perikles, 

« Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 410-411. @iAroKadooper yap per’ edredcias xal 

8h, olua:, d towvros ylyvera: dirogopotmey fyev podraxias, taken 

a along with the chapter preceding, 

mark that concurrent development of 

Td piridcopoy and 7d Oupoedés which 

—— Plato provides, and the avoidance of 

pp Sats oS RON Ag eis ora Sia those defects which spring from the 

* Thucydid. ii. 38-39-40. separate and exclusive cultivation of 
he comparison between this speech either. 

and the third book of ~~ ~ —~ 


kere 
Gowep | 
cal dy 
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by authority, and enforced upon individuals through life. In 
regard to end, Plato is more in harmony with Periklés: in 
regard to means, with Xenophon. 

Plato’s views respecting special laws and criminal pro- 
cedure generally are remarkable. He not only manifests 
that repugnance towards the Dikastery—which is common 
to Sokrates, Xenophon, Isokrates, and Aristophanes—but 
he excludes it almost entirely from his system, as being 
superseded by the constant public discipline of the Guar- 
dians. 

It is to be remembered that these propositions of Plato 
have reference, not to an entire and miscellaneous 
community, but toa select body called the Guardians, 
required to possess the bodily and mental attributes 
of soldiers, policemen, and superintendants. The 
standard of comparison in modern times, for the 
on Lykurgean, Xenophontic, or Platonic training, is to 
be sought in the stringent discipline of professional soldiers: 
not in the general liberty, subject only to definite restrictions, 
enjoyed by non-military persons. In regard to soldiers, the 
Platonic principle is now usually admitted-—that it is not 
sufficient to enact articles of war, defining what a soldier 
ought to do, and threatening him with punishment in case 
of infraction—but that, besides this, it is indispensable to 
exact from him a continued routine of positive performances, 
under constant professional supervision. Without this pre- 
paration, few now expect that soldiers should behave effec- 
tively when the moment of action arrives. ‘This is the 
doctrine applied by Plato and Xenophon to the whole life 
of the citizen. 

Music and Gymnastic are regarded by Plato mainly as 
they bear upon and influence the emotional character 
of his citizens. Each of them is the antithesis, and 
at the same time the supplement, to the other. 
meer Gymnastic tends to develope exclusively the cou- 
rageous and energetic emotions :—anger and the feeling of 
power—but no others. Whereas music (understood in the 
Platonic sense) has a far more multifarious and varied agency: 
it may develope either those, or the gentle and tender emotions, 


Professional 


Music and 
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according to’circumstances.’ In the hands of Tyrteeus and 
/Eschylus, it generates vehement and fearless combatants: in 
the hands of Euripides and other pathetic poets, it produces 
tender, amatory, effeminate natures, ingenious in talk but 
impotent for action.” 

In the age of Plato, Homer and other poets were extolled as 
theteachersof mankind, and asthemselves possessing 
universal knowledge. They enjoyed a religious re- 

. os . . their works 
spect, being supposed to speak under divine inspira- on education. 
tion, and to be the privileged reporters or diviners of a for- 
gotten past.". They furnished the most interesting portion of 
that floating mass of traditional narrative respecting Gods, 

‘Heroes, and ancestors, which found easy credence both as 
matter of religion and as matter of history : being in full har- 
mony with the emotional preconceptions, and uncritical 
curiosity, of the hearers. They furnished likewise exhortation 
and reproof, rules and maxims, so expressed as to live in the 
memory—impressive utterance for all the strong feelings of 
the human bosom. Poetry was fur a long time the only form 
of literature. It was not until the fifth century B.c. that prose 
compositions either began to be multiplied, or were carried to 
such perfection as to possess a charm of their own calculated to 
rival the poets, who had long enjoyed a monopoly as purveyors 


Great infiu- 
ence of the 


poets and 


Y Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 B-C. 
If we examine Plato’s tripartite classi- 
fication of the varieties of soul or mind, 
asitis given both in the Republic and 
in the Timewus (1. Reason, in the 
Cranium. 2. Energy, @uzds, in the 
thoracic region. 3. Appetite, in the 
abdominal region)——we shall see that 
it assigns no place to the gentle, the 
tender, or the ssthetical emotions. 
These cannot be properly ranked either 
with energy (dupds) or with appetite 
“* =" * Plato can find no root for 
them except in reason or knowledge, 
from which he presents them as being 
collateral derivatives —a singular 
origin. He illustrates his opinion by 
the equally singular analogy of the 
dog, who is gentle towards persons 
Whom he knows, fierce towards those 
Whom he does not know; so that 
gentleness is the product of know 5 

* Bee the argument between Ae- 


VOL, IIT. 


chylus and Euripides in the Rane of 
Aristophanes, 1043-1001-1008. 
® Aristophan. Rang, 1053. Ats- 
chylus is made to say :— 
GAA’ awxoxpurrew xph 7d wovnpdy dv 
ye Tomnrhy, 
kal ph wapdyew pnde dididoKew rots 
pey yap ward 
dor) b:ddoKnados Sots 


wdyu | aes 

Compare the words of Plato which 
conclude the Rangy, 1497. 

Plato, Republic, x. p.598 D. dred) 
Tivey axovouey Sti ovTo: (Homer and 
the poets) xdoas, i 


kal xaxlay, wal td ye Ocia, &e.: aleo 
Plato, Legg. vii. bP. 810-811; Ion, pp. 
530 A, 541 B: Xenoph. Memor. iv. 
2, 10; and § ili. 6, where we 
learn that Nikeratus could repeat by 
heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey. 
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for esthetical sentiment and fancy. Rhetors, Sophists, Philo- 
sophers, then became their competitors ; opening new veins of 
intellectual activity,” and sharing, to a certain extent, the 
pedagogic influence of the poets—yet never displacing them 
from their traditional function of teachers, narrators, and 
guides to the intelligence, as well as improving ministers to 
the sentiments, emotions, and imagination, of youth. Indeed, 
many Sophists and Rhetors presented themselves not as super- 
seding,° butasexpounding and illustrating, the poets. Sokrates 
also did this occasionally, though not upon system.! 

It is this educational practice—common to a certain extent 
among Greeks, but more developed at Athens than elsewhere® 


b Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810. 8Aovs ; 909. Also Plutarch, De Audiendis 
womTas éxpavOavovtas, KC. i Poetis, p. 31 F, about the many diverse 
¢ It was to gain this facility that interpretations of Homer; especially 
Kritias and Alkibiades,as Xenophon | those by Chrysippus and Kleanthes. 
tells us, frequented the society of The last half of the cighth Book of 
Sokrates, who (as Xenophon also tells . Aristotle’s Politica, contains remark- 
us) “handled persons conversing with able reflections on the educational ef- 
him just as he pleased” (Memor. i. 2, fects of music, showing the refined dis- 
14-18). tinctions which philosophical men of 
A speaker in one of the Orations of » that day drew respecting the varieties 
Lysias (Orat. viii. KaxoAoyiay, 8. 12) of melody and rhythm. Aristotle ad- 
considers this power of arguing a dis-  verts to music as an agency not merely 
puted case as one of the manifestations | for wa:d5eia but also for «d@apocs (vill. 
Tot piroco¢etv—Kal eya pev dunv 7, 1343, b. 38); to which last Plato 
Pitrkogopotrvras avro’s wept tov! does notadvert. Aristotle also notices 
xpdyuatos dyTiAéyeiy toy €vas-, Various animadversions by musical 
tiov Adyovw of 8 &pa ovx ayréAcyov . critics upon some of the dicta on 
GAA’ avr éxparrov. ‘ musical subjects in the Platonic Re- 
Compare the curious oration of | public , («adds éxityswot Kal toute 
Demosthenes against Lakritus, where | Zwxpdre: trav wepl thy povoiwxhy tives, 
the speaker imputes to Lakritus this , 1342, b. 23)--perhaps Aristoxenus: 
abuse of argumentative power, as hav- | also 1342,a.32. That the established 
ing been purchased by him at a large | character and habits of music could 
price from the teaching of Isokrates | not be changed without leading to a 
the Sophist, pp. 928-9 37-938. , revolution, ethical and political, in the 
¢ Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 57-0. | minds of the citizens --is a principle 
e The language of Plato is remark- | affirmed by Plato, not as his own, but 
able on this point. Republic, ii. p. | a8 having been laid down previously 
370 E. Tis obv 4 waideia; # yaAdre- |} by Damon the celebrated musical in- 
woby etpeiy BerAtiw ris bd roo; structor (Repub. iii. p. 424 C). 
WoAAoOD xpdvov etpynpeyns; ¢orli The following passage about Luther 
5é wou 7 pev em) cdpact yupvagTiKh, | is remarkable :— 
H 8 em) yuxi povoreh—and a striking ._ “ Apres avoir essayé de la théologie, 
passage in the Kriton (p. so D), where | Luther fut décidé par les conseils de 
education in povowh and yupracruch | ses amis, & embrasser l'étude du droit; 
is represented as a positive duty on : queconduisiat alors aux postes les plus 
the part of fathers towards their sons. | lucratifs de l’Etat et del’Eglise. Mais 
About the multifarious and indefinite | i] ne semble pas s’y étre jamais livré 
province of the Muses, comprehending | avec gout. Il aimuait bien mieux la 
all waiela and Adyos, see Plutarch, | belle littérature, et surtout la musique. 
Sympos. Problem. ix. 14, 2-3, p. go8- | C’était son art de prédilection. fl la 
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—which Plato has in his mind, when he draws up the out- 
line of a musical education for his useful Guar- 

dians. He does not intend it asascheme for foster- pose which 
ing the highest intellectual powers, or for exalting mse ought 
men into philosophers—which he reserves as an education. 
ulterior improvement, to be communicated at a later period 
of life, and only to a chosen few—the large majority being 
supposed incapable of appropriating it. His musical train- 
ing (co-operating with the gymnastical) is intended to form 
the character of the general body of Guardians: to implant 
in them from early childhood a peculiar vein of sentiments, 
habits, emotions and emotional beliefs, ethical esteem and 
disesteem, love and hatred, &c., to inspire them (in his own 
phrase) with love of the beautiful or honourable. 

It is in this spirit that he deals with the traditional, popular, 
almost consecrated, poetical literature which pre- 
vailed around him. He undertakes to revise and 
recast the whole of it. Repudiating avowedly the 
purpose of the authors, he sets up a different point 
of view by which they are to be judged. The con- 
test of principle, into which he now enters, subsisted (he tells 
us) long before his time: a standing discord between the 
philosophers and the poets.! The poet is an artist ® whose 
aim is to give immediate pleasure and satisfaction: appealing 
to esthetical sentiment, feeding imagination and belief, and 
finding embodiment for emotions, religious or patriotic, which 
he shares with his hearers: the philosopher is a critic, who 
lays down authoritatively deeper and more distant ends which 
he considers that poetry ought to serve, judging the poets 
according as they promote, neglect, or frustrate those ends. 
Plato declares the end which he requires poetry to serve in 


He declares 


cultiva toute sa vie et l’enseigna & ses | Paris, 18 35) 

enfans. I]n’ hésite pasadeclarerque | ‘ Plato, Republ. x. p. 607 B. 

la musique lui semble le premier des | perv tis Biapopd dirocodig te x 

arts, apres la théologie. La musique ; ring, &e. 

(dit il) est l’art des prophétes: c'est | & Plato, Republ. x. p. 607 A-C. 
le seul qui, comme la théologie, puisse | rhy H8voudryny Motcar— xpds tSoriy 
calmer les troubles de l’ame et mettre | xomruch xa) ulunors, &. 

le diable en fuite. I) touchait du luth, Compare also Legesii. p.655 D seq., 
jouait dela flite.” (Michelet, Mémoires | about { a“. 

de Luther, écrits par lui-méme, pp. 4-5, | 


n2 
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the training of his Guardians. It must contribute to form the 
ethical character which he approves: in so far as it thus con- 
tributes, he will tolerate it, but no farther. The charm and 
interest especially, belonging to beautiful poems, is not only 
no reason for admitting them, but is rather a reason (in his 
view) for excluding them. The more beautiful a poem is, the 
more effectively does it awaken, stimulate, and amplify, the 
emotional forces of the mind: the stronger is its efficacy in 
giving empire to pleasure and pain, and in resisting or over- 
powering the rightful authority of Reason. It thus directly 
contravenes the purpose of the Platonic education—the for- 
mation of characters wherein Reason shall effectively controul 
all the emotions and desires! Hence he excludes all the 
varieties of imitative poetry :—that is, narrative, descriptive, 
or dramatic poetry. He admits only hymns to the Gods and 
panegyrics upon good citizens:—probably also didactic, 
gnomic, or hortative, poetry of approved tone. Imitative 
poetry is declared objectionable farther, not only as it exagge- 
rates the emotions, but on another ground—that it fills the 


h Itis interesting to read in the first moiths, eppdvtioe WOAY pepos § 
book of Strabo (pp. 15-19-25-27, &c.) (Strabo, i. p. 20). The contradiction 
the controversy which he carries on between Plato and Strabo is remark- 
with Eratosthenes, as to the function able. Compare the beginning of 
of poets generally, and as to the pur- Horace’s Epistle, i. 2. In the time 
pose of Homer in particular. Eratos- of Strabo (more than three centuries 
thenes considered Homer, and the after Vlato’s death) there existed an 
other poets also, as having composed abundant prose jiterature on matters 
verses to please and interest, not to of erudition, history, science, philo- 
teach—uyayarylas xdpw, ov S3ac- sophy. The work of instruction was 
kaAdias. Strabo (following the astro- thus taken out of the poct’s hands ; 
nomer Hipparchus) controverts this yet Strabo cannot bear to admit this, 
ee affirming that poets had been In the age of Plato the prose literature 
the earliest philosophers and teachers wascomparatively small, Alexandria 
of mankind, and thatthey must always | and its school did not exist: the poets 
continue to be the teachers of the covered a far larger portion ol the 

multitude, who were unable to profit | entire ground of instruction. 
by historyand philosophy. Strabohas, Asastriking illustration of the con- 
e strongest admiration for Homer, : tinued and unquestioning faith in the 
not merely as a poet but as a moralis- ancient eoeuda we may cite Galen: 
ing teacher. hile Plato banishes ‘ who, in a medical argument against 
Homer from his commonwealth,on the ; Erasistratus, cites the cure of the 
und of pernicious ethical influence, | daughters of Proetus by Melampus 
trabo claims for Homer the very | as an incontestable authentic fact in 
opposite merit, and extols him as the medical evidence; putting to shame 
best of all popular teachers—7 32 | Erasistratus, who had not attended to 
8nuwpedcorépa xal @éarpa' it in his reasoning (Galen, De Atra 

~~ 4-9 8€ BH Tou ‘Ounpod | Bile, T. v. p. 132, Kahn). 
s—Are 8h xpos 7b wasdev- | Plato, Republie, X. pp. 606-607, 
el30s dvapépwy trovs — iii, p. 387 B. 
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mind with false and unreal representations ; being composed 
by men who have no real knowledge of their subject, though 
they pretend to a sort of fallacious omniscience, and talk 
boldly about every thing.« 

Even hymns to the Gods, however, may be composed in 
many different strains, according to the conception 
which the poet entertains of their character and at- 
tributes. The Homeric Hymns which we now pos- 
sess could not be acceptable to Plato. While denouncing 
much of the current theological poetry, he assumes a cen- 
sorial authority, in his joint character of Lykurgus and 
Sokrates,' to dictate what sort of poetical compositions shall 
be tolerated among his Guardians. He pronounces many of 
the tales in Homer and Hesiod to be not merely fictions, but 
mischievous fictions: not fit to be circulated, even if they had 
been true. 

Plato admits fiction, indeed, along with truth as an instru- 
ment for forming the character. Nay, he draws 
little distinction between the two, as regards par- offiction— 

: : : . little distinc- 
ticular narratives. But the point upon which he tion between 
specially insists, is, that all the narratives in cir- truth. His 
culation, true or false, respecting Gods and Heroes, upon Homer 
shall ascribe to them none but qualities ethically sedians. 
estimable and venerable. He condemns Homer and Hesiod as 
having misrepresented the Gods and Herves, and as having 
attributed to them acts inconsistent with their true character, 
like a painter painting a portrait unlike to the original.™ He 
rejects in this manner various tales told in these poems re- 
specting Zeus, Héré, Hepheestus—the fraudulent rupture of 


Strict limits 


k Plato, Republic, x. pp. 598-599. Plato's fictions are indeed ethical, 
When Plato attacks the ts so intended toservea pedagogic purpose; 
severcly on the ground of their de- Homer's fictions are ssthetical, ad- 
parture from truth and reality, and | dressed to the fancy and emotions. 
their false representations of human, But it is not fair in Plato, the 
life—the poets might have retorted, avowed champion of useful fiction, to 
that Plato departs! no less from truth censure the poets on the ground of 
and reality in many parts of his Re- , their departing from truth. 
public, and especially in his panegyric , ' Plutarch, Sympos. Quest. viii. 2, 
upon Justice; not to mention the | 2, p. 719. 
various mythes which we read in Re-, ‘O TAdrow, Gre 5) 1q Sexpdre: : 

ublic, Phesdon, Phesdrus, Politikus, | Avxotpyoy dvaucyvis, &e. 
0. { m Plato, Republic, ii. p. 377 E. 


‘ 
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the treaty between the Greeks and Trojans by Pandarus, at 
the instigation of Zeus and Athéné—the final battle of the 
Gods, in the Tliad"—the transformations of Proteus and 
Thetis, and the general declaration in the Odyssey that the 
Gods under the likeness of various strangers visit human 
cities as inspectors of good and bad behaviour °—the dream 
sent by Zeus to deceive Agamemnon (in the second book of 
the Iliad) and the charge made by Thetis in ischylus against 
Apollo, of having deceived her and killed her son AchillesP— 
the violent amorous impulse of Zeus, in the fourteenth book 
of the Iliad—the immoderate laughter among the Gods, when 
they saw the lame Hephestus busying himself in the service 
of the banquet. Plato will not permit the realm of Hades 
to be described as odious and full of terrors, because the 
Guardians will thereby learn to fear death.1 Nor will he 
tolerate the Homeric pictures of heroes or semi-divine persons, 
like Priam or Achilles, plunged into violent sorrow for the 
death of friends and relatives :—since a thoroughly right- 
minded man, while he regards death as no serious evil to the 
deceased, is at the same time most self-sufficing in character, 
and least in need of extraneous sympathy." 


® Plato, Repub. it. pp. 378-379. , tryfhcetar—Oin pa twép ye 
Plutarch observes about Chrysippus— | ds B8ewdy ri wewovOdros ddvpoir’ 
Sri te Oe Kadds ply ewmAhoes Kal i AAAG phw—d rotobros p a ¢ 
giravOpewous dei, Bypia 8 Epya xa) | abt avtdpkns mpds rd eb (yy xa) dia- 
BapBapa xal Tadarud xpootidnow (De | pepdyrws tav Ada, fciora érdpou 
raster ot iS C. 32, p.1049 B). : xpocSetrai—"Haior’ Epa aire Bewdv 

° Plato, Repu 1. il. p- 380 B. Plato ' orepnOnva: vidos, Fi adéAgou, 4 xpn- 
in the beginning of his Sophistés treats | pdtwy, ) BAdAov Tov Taw Towbrwy, &e. 


this doctrine of the appearances of the , 


The doctrine of Epikurus, as laid 


Gods with greater Ae ae Lucretius | down by Lucretius (iii. 844-920), coin- 
i 


argues that the Gods, being in a state 
of perfect happiness and exempt from 
all want, cannot change; Lucret.v. 170, 
compared with Plato, Rep. ii. p. 381 B. 
P Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 380-381-383. 

- Plato, Republ. iii. p. 380 ©. 
rimne Tyrius (Diss. xxiv. c. 5) 


remarks, that upon the principles here | 
Plato, much of what 


laid down b 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues 
respecting the erotic vehemence and 
enthusiasm of Sokrates ought to be 
excluded from education. 
Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387°D. 4 
"we émieiet, obwep Kal 
dort, 7d reOvdva: ob BSewiv 


' cides here with that of Plato :— 


Tu quidem ut es letho sopitus, sic eria evi 
Quod superest, cunctis privatus’ doloribus 
a: 


segris : 
At nos horrifico cinefactum te propé busto 


| Insatiabiliter deflebimus, eternumaque 


Nulla dies nobis mcrorem pectore demet. 

Thiud ab hoc igitur querendum est, quid sit 
amari 

Tantopere, ad somnum si res redit atque 
quietem 

Cur quisquam eterno possit tabeacere luctu ? 


Plato insists, not leas strenuously 
than Lucretius, upon preserving the 
minds of his Guardians from the 
frightful pictures of Hades, which 
terrify all hearera—pirrew 8h wovet 
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These and other condemnations are passed by Plato upon 
the current histories respecting Gods, and respecting 4, o¢ 
heroes the sons or immediate descendants of Gods. 
He entirely forbids such histories, as suggesting bad 
examples to his Guardians. He prohibits all poetical 
composition, except under his own censorial super- arias 
vision. He lays down, as a general doctrine, that "“°* 
the Gods are good; and he will tolerate no narrative 
which is not in full harmony with this predetermined 
type. Without giving any specimens of approved narra- 
tives—which he declares to be the business not of the 
lawgiver, but of the poet—he insists only that all poets shall 
conform in their compositions to his general standard of 
orthodoxy.® 

Applying such a principle of criticism, Plato had little 
difficulty in finding portions of the current mythology offen- 
sive to his ideal type of goodness. Indeed he might have 
found many others, yet more offensive to it than some of 
those which he has selected. But the extent‘of his variance 
with the current views reveals itself still more emphatically, 
when he says that the Gods are not to be represented as the 
cause of evil things to us, but only of good things. Most 
persons (he says) consider the Gods as causes of all things, 
evil as well as good: but this is untrue:" the Gods dispense 
only the good things, not the evil; and the good things are 
few in number compared with the evil. Plato therefore 


ws oldv re wdyras Tols axovoyras, ili. | already forewarned that he would 
p. 387:— | never return thither, consequently the 
“metus ille foras preceps Acheruntis agendus ; VOW to. Spercheius was void, and the 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo” | execution of it impracticable. 
(ill, 38), / Plato does not disbelieve the legend 
* Compare also Plato de Legg. x. p. | of Hippolytus; the cruel death of an 
886 C, xii. p. 941 B. innocent youth, brought on by the 
‘ As one example, Plato cites the | Gods in consequence of the curse of 
story in the Iliad, that Achilles cut off | his father Theseus (Legg. xi. p.931 B). 


his huir as an offering to the deceased ©” Plato, Republ. ii. p.379 D. Ov8 
Patroklus, after his hair had been 6 Beds, éweidd ayabds, wdvrow by 
consecrated by vow to the river Sper- ef alrios, &s of woAAol Aéyoucy, | 

cheius (Rep. iii. p. 391). If welook ~~ w ros dvOpmimos altios, woA- 
at the Iliad (xxiii. 150), we find that alrioss WOAY yap €Adrrw 
the vow to the Spercheius had been Tay Kaxay nuiv. Kal rov 


originally made by Peleus, condition- 
ally upon the return of Achilles to his 
native land. Now Achilles had been alria, | 
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requires the poet to ascribe all good things to the Gods and 
to no one else; but to find other causes, apart from the Gods, 
for sufferings and evils. But if the poet chooses to describe 
sufferings as inflicted by the Gods, he must at the same time 
represent these sufferings as a healing penalty or real benefit 
to the sufferers.* 
The principle involved in these criticisms of Plato deserves 
notice, in more than one point of view. 
That which he proposes for his commonwealth is hardly 
ot less than a new religious creed, retaining merely 
. old names of the Gods and old ceremonies. He 
tio pi intends it to consist of a body of premeditated fic- 
tionsindis- titious stories, prepared by poets under his inspec- 


pensable to ; 
the Platonic tion and controul. He does not set up any pretence 


wealth, of historical truth for these stories, when first pro- 
mulgated: he claims no traditionary evidence, no divine 
inspiration, such as were associated more or less with the 
received legends, in the minds both of those who recited and 
of those who heard them. He rejects these legends, because 
they are inconsistent with his belief and sentiment as to the 
character of the Gods. Such rejection we can understand :— 
but he goes a step farther, and directs the coinage of a new bod y 
of legends, which have no other title to credence, except that 
they are to be in harmony with his belief about the general 
character of the Gods, and that they will produce a salutary 
ethical effect upon the minds of his Guardians. They are 
deliberate fictions, the difference between fact and fiction 
being altogether neglected: they are pious frauds, constructed 
upon an authoritative type, and intended for an orthodox 
purpose. The exclusive monopoly of coining and circulating 


* Plato, Rep. ii. p. 380 B. Plutarch , to the chief. If (says he) we defend 
Consolat. ad Apollonium (107 c.115E), : the city successfully, our success will 
citation from Pindar—éy wap’ écbaAdy | be ascribed to the Gods; if, on the 

‘5 obyBvo Salovra: Bporois’. ~ ” contrary, we fail, Eteokles alone will 

be the person blamed for it by all the 
(sc. G&yabh) pdyis Kal citizens :— 
- Ei bev yap eb apdiamey, alr _- 
294 Ei 8 até’, 8 uh yévorro, Tuuopa 

In the pee cont, Thebas of Ats- °*™ ce ae 'L, pdvos . 
chylus, Eteokles complains of this 
dcctrine as s hardship and unfairness Vv. 4). 
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fictions is a privilege which Plato exacts for himself as founder, 
and for the Rulers, after his commonwealth 1s founded. All 
the narrative matter circulating in his community is to be 
prepared with reference to his views, and stamped at his mint. 
He considers it not merely a privilege, but a duty of the 
Rulers, to provide and circulate fictions for the benefit of the 
community, like physicians administering wholesome medi- 
cines.*. This is a part of the machinery essential to his pur- 
pose. He remarks that it had already been often worked 
successfully by others, for the establishment of cities present 
or past. There had been no recent example of it, indeed, 
nor will he guarantee the practicability of it among his own 
contemporaries. Yet, unless certain fundamental fictions can 
be accredited among his citizens, the scheme of his common- 
wealth must fail. They must be made to believe that they 
are all earthborn and all brethren; that the earth which they 
inhabit is also their mother: but that there is this difference 
among them—the Rulers have gold mingled with their consti- 
tution, the other Guardians have silver, the remaining citi- 
zens have brass or iron. This bold fiction must be planted as 
a fundamental dogma, as an article of unquestioned faith, in 
the minds of all the citzens, in order that they may be ani- 
mated with the proper sentiments of reverence towards the 
local soil as their common mother—of universal mutual affec- 
tion among themselves as brothers—and of deference, on the 
part of the iron and brazen variety, towards the gold and 
¥Y Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B; com- ; arnécias cwopovt(ecda: (Philo, Quest. 
pare ii. p. 382 C. | in Genesin ap. Dahne, p. 50). Com- 
Dahne (Darstellung der Jiidisch- ; pare also Philo, on the cavdves xat vdpot 
Alexandrin. Religions Philosophie, i. , ris adAAnyopias, Dahne, pp. 60-08. 
BP. 48-50) sets forth the motiveswhich . Herakleitus (Allegoris Homerice 
etermined the new interpretations of | ed. Mehler, 1851) defends Homer 
the Pentateuch by the Alexandrine | warmly against the censorial condem- 
Jews, from the translators of the ! nation of Plato. Herakleitus contends 


Septuagint down to Philo. In the | for an allegorical interpretation, and 
view of Philo there was a double mean- , admits that it is necessary to find one. 
Ing: the literal meaning, for the vul- He inveighs against Plato in violent 
gar: but also besides this, there was terms. "EpSip@w 3¢ eal TAdray 4 
an allegorical, the real and true mean- xdaat, &e. 
ing, discoverable only by sagacious = Teokrates (Orat. Panathen. s. 22-2) 
ti ges. Moses (he said) gave the | complains much of the obloquy which 
iteral meaning, though not true, pbs | he incurred, because some opponents 
~"" Tov wodAgy Bidacxadloy. Mar alleged that he depreciated the poets, 
Gavdrecay oby roiobro: Ti especially Homer and Hesiod. 

el ph Bivavra: 3 | * Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 389 B, 414 C. 
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silver. At least, such must be the established creed of all 
the other citizens except the few Rulers. It ought also to be 
imparted, if possible, to the Rulers themselves: but they: 
might be more difficult to persuade.* 

Plato fully admits the extreme difficulty of procuring a 

introduction and establishment for this new 
article of faith, which nevertheless is indispensable 
to set his commonwealth afloat. But if it can be 
once established, there will be no difficulty at all in 
continuing and perpetuating it.> Even as to the 
first commencement, difficulty is not to be con- 
mitted. founded with impossibility: for the attempt has 
already been made with success in many different places, 
though there happens to be no recent instance. 

We learn hence to appreciate the estimate which Plato 
formed of the ethical and religious faith, prevalent in the 
various societies around him. He regards as fictions the 
accredited stories respecting Gods and Heroes, which consti- 
tuted the matter of religious belief among his contempo- 
raries; being familiarised to all through the works of poets, 
painters, and sculptors, as well as through votive offerings, 
such as the robe annually worked by the women of Athens 
for the Goddess Athéné. These fictions he supposes to have 
originally obtained credence either through the charm of 
poets and narrators, or through the deliberate coinage of an 
authoritative lawgiver; presupposing in the community a 
vague emotional belief in the Gods—invisible, quasi-human 
agents, of whom they knew nothing distinct—and an entire 
ignorance of recorded history, past as well as present. Once 
received into the general belief, which is much more an act of 
emotion than of reason, such narratives retain their hold 


Difficulty of 
\- 


. 
com 


* Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414 C.! 8 ob yeyovds ob8 ol8a ef yevduevoy by, 
Tis &y obv juiy unxavh yévoito Tay | weioa BE ovyYINs weOods ; Compare 
' Sav rév év 8dorvTs yryvouevwv, av: De Legib. pp. 663-664. 

_ Wy yevvaidy v1 “ Plato, Republ. iii. p. 415 D. 

: meioat, poAoTA pey Kal abrotls Tov obv Thy yiboy Saws by + 
rovs Upxovtas—ei 38t ph, Thy I : a ; 
_]_ . Motov 11; Mndev xawdy, _ bv abrol ob row Brus pévr’ by of 
Sovinudy TL perEepoy piv H8n | robrwy vieis xa of bwesta of 7’ BAA 
moAAaxod yeyords, ds gaciw of | &vOpwnoi ol brrepor. 
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both by positive teaching and by the self-operating transmis- 
sion of this emotional faith to each new member of the com- 
munity, as well as by the almost entire absence of criticism : 
especially in earlier days, when men were less intelligent but 
more virtuous than they are now (in Plato’s time)—-when 
among their other virtues, that of unsuspecting faith stood con- 
spicuous, no one having yet become clever enough to suspect 
falsehood.* This is what Plato assumes as the natural mental 
condition of society, to which he adapts his improvements. 
He disapproves the received fictions, not because they are 
fictions, but because they tend to produce a mischievous 
ethical effect, from the acts which they ascribe to the Gods 
and Heroes. These acts were such, that many of them (he 
says) even if they had been true, ought never to be promul- 
gated. Plato does not pretend to substitute truth in place of 
fiction; but to furnish a better class of fictions in place of a 
worse. The religion of the Commonwealth, in his view, is to 
furnish fictions and sanctions to assist the moral and political 
views of the lawgiver, whose duty it is to employ religion for 
this purpose.° 

We read in a poetical fragment of Kritias (the contem- 


¢ Plato, Legg. iii. p. 079 C-E. 


blaming Thucydides for the choice of 
dyabo) wey 8h 8a TravTa Te Hoav Kal 


his subject, goes so far as to say “that 


bid thy Aeyoudyvny evfberav & yap 
Hxovoy Kara cal aicxpa, ebhOers bytes 
nyovvro bAnOeorara A€yerOa: Kal emei- 
Bovro: Wevdos yap iwovoew ovdels hri- 
araro 8a codlav, Loxrep traviy, 
GAAd wep) Oeay re nal avOpwrwy Ta 
Aeydueva GANOR voul(ovres E(wy Kara 
TavTa—rayv viv arexvorepa pty Kal 

u—ebnbdorepo: 5 Kal ay- 

Kal Gua cwppovéorepa xal 


4 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 003 E. 

This carelessness about historical 
matter of fact, as such—is not un- 
common with ancient moralists and 
rhetoricians. Both of them were apt 
to treat history not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and society, and 
enlarging our knowledge of them for 
future inference—but as if it were a 
branch of fiction, to be handled so as 
to please our taste or improve our 
morality. Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 


the Peloponnesian war, a period of 
ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 
have been left in oblivion, and never 
to have passed into history” (Dion. 
H. ad Cn. Pomp. de Prec. Histor. 
Judic. p. 708, Reisk.) 

See a note at the beginning of 
chap. 38 of my ‘ History of Greece.’ 

© Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathematicos, 
ix. §4, p. 562. Compare Polybius, vi.50; 
Dionys. Hal. ii. 13; Strabo, i. p. 19. 

These three, like Plato, consider the 
matters of religious belief to be fictions 
prescribed by the lawgiver for the pur- 


| pose of governing those minds which 


are of too low a character to listen to 
truth and reason. Strabo states, more 
clearly than the other two, the em- 
ployment of uifo: by the lawgiver for 
urposes of education and government; 
e extends this doctrine to waca Oe0- 


(p. 19). 
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porary of Plato, though somewhat older) an opinion advanced 
Views enter. —that even the belief in the existence of the Gods 
Kritias and = SPTANg originally from the deliberate promulgation 
the religious Of lawgivers, for useful purposes. The opinion of 
generally be- Plato is not exactly the same, but it is very ana- 
originated ogous: for he holds that all which the commu- 
givers, for nity believe, respecting the attributes and acts of 
poses. the Gods, must consist of fictions, and that accord- 
ingly it is essential for the lawgiver to determine what the 
accredited fictions in his own community shall be: he must 
therefore cause to be invented and circulated such as conduce 
to the ethical and political results which he himself approves. 
Private citizens are forbidden to tell falsehood; but the law- 
giver is to administer falsehood, on suitable occasions, as a 
wholesome medicine.! 

Plato lays down his own individual preconception respect- 
ing the characters of the Gods, as orthodoxy for his Republic: 
directing that the poets shall provide new narratives conform- 
able to that type. What is more, he establishes a peremptory 
censorship to prevent the circulation of any narratives dissent- 
ing from it. As to truth or falsehood, all that he himself 
claims is that his general preconception of the character of 
the Gods is true, and worthy of their dignity; while those 
entertained by his contemporaries are false; the particular 
narratives are alike fictitious in both cases. Fictitious as 
they are, however, Plato has fair reason for his confident 
assertion, that if they could once be imprinted on the minds 
of his citizens, as portions of an established creed, they would 
maintain themselves for a long time in unimpaired force and 
credit. He guards them by the artificial protection of a cen- 
sorship, stricter than any real Grecian city exhibited : over and 
above the self-supporting efficacy, usually sufficient without 
farther aid, which inheres in every established religious creed. 


Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B. éy less similar fictions (udpia Toavra), 
eo Compare De Legg. ii. such as the statements of God being 
p. 663 D. jealous or angry or affected by other 

Eusebius enumerates this as one of human passions, which are fictions 
the points of conformity between Plato recounted for the benefit of those who 
and the Hebrew records; in which, require such treatment (Euseb. Pre- 
Eusebius says, you may find number- par. Evan. xii. 31). 
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® 
The points upon which Plato here chiefly takes issue with 
Gods—and the extent to which the Gods deter- {cssmtbe- 
mine the lot of human beings. He distinctly repu- Countrymen, 
in respect to 
generally received faith: though in other parts of 
his writings, we find him eulogising the merit of uninquiring 
believed what was told him from his childhood, and when no 
man was yet clever enough to suspect falsehood.® 
religious faith of his countrymen, deserves notice -peotogy of 
the rather, because the doctrines in the Republic Fi" 0m. 
that of Epi- 
kurus—Nei- 
criticised by Aristotle under the name of Sokrates." gatited the 
exigencies of 
krates, believed in the universal agency of the Gods.i inind of that 
nature is incunsistent with the production of evil: we must 
therefore divide the course of events into two portions, refer- 
Moreover—since the evil in the world is not merely consider- 
able, but so considerable as greatly to preponderate over good, 
other causes (not farther particularised by Plato) and com- 
paratively few things by the Gods. Now Epikurus (and some 


his countrymen, are—the general character of the ,,,, irae 
and his 
diates as untrue, that which he declares to be the reigious doc- 
faith—of that age of honest simplicity when every one 
The discord on this important point between Plato and the 
pared with 
are all put into the mouth of Sokrates, and are even 
ther of them 
Most people, and among them the historical So- aiieving 
No—(affirms Plato) the Gods are good beings, whose “* 
ring the good only to the Gods and the evil to other causes. 
we must pronounce that most things are produced by these 
contemporaries* of Plato even before Epikurus) adopted these 


& Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679; compare | expressly name the poets. Julian in 
x. p. 887 C, xi. p. 913 C. his remark on the passage (Orat. vii. 
So again in the Timeus (p. 40 E), | p. 237) understands the poets to be 
he accepts the received gencalogy of | meant, and their credibility to be up- 
the Gods, upon the authority of the ; held, by Plato—xal ro.ira trepa ev 


sons and early descendants of the yap : 
Gods. These sons must have known : ; » 50a dxtp 
their own fathers; we ought therefore gacly of womral. See 


‘ to follow the law and believe them” Lindau’s note on this passage in his 
(éxoudvous r@ véuw morevréov) though edition of the Timsus, p. 62. 
they spoke without either probable or h Aristotel. Politic. ii. 1, &c. Com- 
demonstrative proof (a5vvarov ody Oeay pare the second of the Platonic 
: : Epistles, Pp. 314. 
; s)he ee eee. Bae pia eae, e Zevs wavalrios, wavepyéras, &. 
That which Plato here enjoins to! AUschyl. Agamem. 1453. Xenophon, 
be believed is the genealogy of Hesiod | Memorab. i. 1, 8-9. 
and other poeta, though ie does not' * Plato, Legg. x. pp. 899 D, 888 C. 
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same premisses as to the preponderance of* evil—but drew 
a different inference. They inferred that the Gods did not 
interfere at all in the management of the universe. Epikurus 
conceived the Gods as immortal beings living in eternal tran- 
quillity and happiness; he thought it repugnant to their 
nature to exchange this state for any other—above all, to 
exchange it for the task of administering the universe, which 
would impose upon them endless vexation without any assign- 
able benefit. Lastly, the preponderant evil, visibly manifested 
in the universe, afforded to his mind a positive proof that it 
was not administered by them! 

Comparing the two doctrines, we see that Plato, though 
he did not reject altogether, as Epikurus did, the agency of 
the Gods in the universe,—restricted it here nevertheless so 
as to suit the ethical exigencies of his own mind. He thus 
discarded so large a portion of it, as to place himself, or 
rather his spokesman Sokrates, in marked hostility with the 
received religious faith. If Melétus and Anytus lived to 
read the Platonic Republic (we may add, also the dialogue 
called Euthyphron), they would probably have felt increased 
persuasion that their indictment against Sokrates was well- 
grounded :™ since he stood proclaimed by the most eminent 
of his companions as an innovator in matters of religion, 
and as disbelieving a very large portion of what was com- 
monly received by pious Athenians. With many persons, it 


He intimates that there were no in- This was the form of the indictment 


considerable number of persons who 
then held the doctrine, compare p. 
Sor B. 
1 Lucretius, R. N. ii. 180, Vv. 107- 
1g6, vi. 68 :— 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse creatam 
Naturam rerum, que tanta ‘st preedita culpa— 
li, 10g2 :— 
Nam--proh sancta Deim tranquilla pectora 


pace, 
Que placidum degunt evum, vitamque sere- 
pam — 
: Immensi summam, quis habere 
prosuudi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter ha- 


Xenoph. Memorab. i. 1. 
obs per 7» wdAts voul(er Geods, 
érepa 5 an 


de Kal 


| against Sokrates. The Republic of 
| Plato certainly shows ground for the 
' first part of it. Sokrates did not in- 
| troduce new names and persone of 
| Gods, but he preached new views 
about their characters and agency, 
and (what probably would cause the 
greatest offence) he emphatically 
blames the received views. The Re- 
public of Plato here embodies what we 
read in the Platonist Maximus Tyrius 


| (ix. 8) as the counter-indictment of 
Sokrates against the Athenian people 
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was éonsidered ‘a species of sacrilege to disbelieve any nar- 
rative which had once been impressed upon them respecting 
the Gods or the divine agency: the later Pythagoreans laid 
it down as a canon, that this was never to be done.” 

Now the Gods, as here conceived by Plato conformably to 


his own ethical exigencies, are representatives of Pisto con- 
° ceives the 
abstract goodness, or of what he considers as such °— Gods accord- 
‘ ng e 
but they are nothing else. They have no other exigencies of 
: is own min 
human emotions: they are invoked for the purposes —cmplete 
discord with 


of the schoolmaster and the lawgiver, to distribute ees 


prizes, and inflict chastisements, on occasions which mind. 

Plato thinks suitable. But Gods with these restricted func- 
tions were hardly less at variance with the current religious 
belief than the contemplative, theorising, Gods of Aristotle— 
or the perfectly tranquil and happy Gods of Epikurus. The 
(sods of the popular faith were not thus specialised types, em- 
bodiments of one abstract, ethical, idea. ‘They were concrete 
personalities, many-sided and many-coloured, endowed with 
great variety of dispositions and emotions: having sympathies 
and antipathies, preferences and dislikes, to persons, places, 
and objects: sensitive on the score of attention paid to 
themselves, and of offerings tendered by men, jealous of any 
person who appeared to make light of them, or to put himself 
upon a footing of independence or rivality: connected with 
particular men and cities by ties of family and residence.? 


« Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 138- | illustrated than in the Hippolytus of 
148, Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, p. | Euripides. Hippolytus, a youth prid- 
324, ed. Kiessling. See chapt.xxxvii. | ing himself on piety and still more 
of my ‘ History of Greece,’ p. 345, last ' upon inexorable continence (1140- 
edit. | 1305), is not merely the constant wor- 

° Plato, Republic, ii. p. 379. ' shipper of the goddess Artemis, but 

In the sixteenth chapter of my | also her companion; she sits with 
‘History of Greece’ (see p. 504 8eq.) him, hunts with him; he hears her 
I have given many remarks on the | voice and converses with her; he 
ancient Grecian legends, and on the | knows her presence by the divine 
varying views entertained in ancient | odour, though he does not see her 
times respecting them, considered | (cuvOaxe, cuyxivaye, 1093-1391-$7). 
chiefly in reference to the standard of | But he disdains to address a respectful 
historical belief. I here regard them word to Aphrodité, or to yield in any 
more as matters of religious belief and way to her influence, though he con- 
emotion. tinually passes by her statue which 

P Nowhere is the relation between stands at his gates; he even speaks of 
men and the Gods, andthe all-covering her in disparaging terms (13-101). 
variety of divine agency, in ancient Aphrodité becomes deeply indignant 
Grecian belief, more instructively , with him, not because he is devoted to 
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They corresponded with all the feelings of the believer; with 
his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, his pride or his 
shame, his love or preference towards some persons or institu- 
tions, his hatred and contempt for others. They were some- 
times benevolent, sometimes displeased and unpropitious, 
according to circumstances. They were indeed believed to 
interfere for the protection of what the believer accounted 
innocence or merit, and for the avenging of what he called 
wrong. But this was only one of many occasions on which 
they interfered. They dispensed alternately evil and good, 
out of the two casks mentioned m that Homeric verse 4 
which Plato so emphatically censures. Nay, it was as much 
a necessity of the believer’s imagination to impute marked 
and serious suffering to the envy or jealousy of the Gods, as 
good fortune and prosperity to their kindness. Such a turn 
of thought is not less visible in Herodotus, Xenophon, De- 
mosthenes, Lykurgus, &c., than in Homer and the other 
poets whom Plato rebukes. Moreover it is frequently ex- 
pressed or implied in the answers or admonitions delivered 


from oracles." 


Artemis, but because he neglects and down with grief and remorse (1402): 
despises herself (20): for the Gods , while Artemis, who appears at the end 
take offence when they are treated | to console the dying Hippolytus and 
with disrespect, just as men do (0-94). | reprove Theseus, laments that it was 
His faithful attendant laments this not in her power, according to the 
misguided self-sufficiency, and en- | established etiquette among the Gods, 
deavours in vain to reason his master to interpose for the protection of Hip- 
out of it (see the curious dialogue | pe sae peetucbeie eager ol Aphrodite, 
87-120, also 445). Aphrodité accord- but promises to avenge him by killing 
ingly resolves to punish Hippolytus | with her unerring arrows some marked 
for this neglect by inspiring Phedra, | favourite of Aphrodité (1327-1421). 
his step-mother, with an irresistible | ‘Non esse cure Diis securitatem 
passion for him: she foresees that this | nostram, esse ultionem.”-- Tacitus. 
will prove the destruction of Phedra | 4% Homer, Iliad xxiv. 525. 
as well as of Hippolytus, but no such t The opinion is memorable, which 
consideration can be allowed to Herodotus puts into the mouth of the 
countervail the necessity of punishing wisest and best man of his age—Solon. 
her enemies. She accordingly smites "0 Kpoice, émorduevdy we 7d Oewuy way 
Phaedra with love-sickness, which, | ddv pOovepdv re Kal Tapaxades, | 
since Phedra will not reveal the cause, |7as pe tov dvipwrntwy pa. —- 
the chorus ascribes to the displeasure | rep{; (Herod. i. 32). Kroosus was 
and visitation of some unknown | overtaken by a terrible divine judg- 
divinity, Pan. Hekaté, Kybelé, &c. ‘ ment because he thought himself the 
142-238). Thecourseof thisbeautiful happiest of men (i. 34). The Gods 
ma is well known: Aphrodité strike at persons of high rank and 
proves herself a Goddess and some- position; they do not suffer any one 
thing more (359); Phedra and Hip- except themselves to indulge in self. 
polytus both perish; Theseusis struck exaltation (vii.10). Herodotuaascrihes 
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When therefore the Platonic Sokrates in this treatise 
affirms authoritatively,—and affirms without any 
proof—his restricted version of the agency of the 
Gods, calling upon his countrymen to reject all that 
large portion of their religious belief, which rested 
upon the assumption of a wider agency, as being un- 
worthy of the real attributes of the Gods,—he would confirm, 
in the minds of ordinary Athenians, the charge of culpable 
innovation in religion, preferred against him by his accusers. 
To set up @ priorz a certain type (either Platonic or Epikurean) 
of what the Gods must be, different from what they were com- 
monly believed to be,—and then to disallow as unworthy and 
incredible, all that was inconsistent with this type, including 
a full nalf of the narratives consecrated in the emotional 
belief of the public—all this could not but appear as “ impious 
rationalism,” on the part of “the Sophist Sokrates.”* It 
would be not less repugnant to the feelings of ordinary 
Greeks, and would appear not more conclusive to their reason, 
than the arguments of rationalizing critics upon many nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament appear to orthodox readers of 
modern times—when these critics disallow as untrue many 
acts therein ascribed to God, on the ground that such acts 
are unworthy of a just and good being. 
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Repugnance 
of ordinary 
Athen{ans,in 
regard to the 
criticism of 
Sokrates on 
the religious 
legends. 


the like sentiment to another man 
distinguished for prudence—Amasis 
king of Egypt (iii. go-44-125). Com- 
are Pausanias, ii. 33 and AMschyl. 


‘Zeus Meilichius during the whole 
course of the expedition and retreat. 
The next day Xenophon offered an 
' ample sacrifice to this God, and good 


ers. 93, Supplices, 388, Hermann. 
Herodotus and Pausanias eae 
the envy and jealousy of the Gods 


more explicitly than other writers. | 
‘riched himself (Xenoph. Anab. vii. 


About the usual disposition to regard 


fortune came upon him immediately 
afterwards; he captured Asidates the 


| Persian, receiving a large ransom, 


with an ample booty, and thus en- 


the jealousy of the Gods as causing 
misfortunes and suffering, see Thucyd. 
ll. §4, vii. 77; especially when a man 
by rash speech or act brings grave 
misfortune on himself, he is supposed 
to be under a misguiding influence by 
the Gods, expressed by Herodotus in 
the remarkable word @e08AaBs (Hero- 
dot. i. 127, viii. 137; Kenoph. Hellen. 
vi. 4, 3; Soph, Ged. Kol. 371). The 

overty in which Xenophon found 

imself when he quitted the Cyreian 


| 8, 4-23). Compare about deayv pidvos, 
; Pindar. Pyth. x. 20-44; Demosthenes 
‘cont. Timokratem, p. 738; Nagels- 
' bach, Die Nach-Homerische Theologie 
' der Griechen, pp. 330-355. 

* ASschines cont. Timarch. 
xpdtn roy copicthy— 

Lueretius, i. 82. 

Itlud in his rebus vereor, ne forté rearis 


Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 
Endogredi sceleris— 


Plato, in Leges, v. 738 B, recognises 


eee 


_— 


army, is ascribed by himself, at the 
suggestion of the prophet Eukleides, 
to his having omitted to sacrifice to 


VOL, IIT, 


the danger of disturbing the estab- 
lished and accredited religious pjuai, 
as well aa the rites and ceremonies. 
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Though the Platonic Sokrates, repudiating mostof the narra- 
Aristophanes tives believed respecting Gods and Heroes, as being 
idea. foe immoral and suggesting bad examples to the hearers, 
with thefree- proposes to construct a body of new fictions in place 
thinkers and P : 
erinleles of them—yet, if we turn to the Clouds of Aristo- 
tations. phanes, we shall find that the old fashioned and un- 
philosophical Athenian took quite the opposite view. He 
connected immoral conduct with the new teaching, not with 
the old: he regarded the narratives respecting the Gods as 
realities of an unrecorded past, not as fictions for the purposes 
of the training-school : he did not imagine that the conduct of 
Zeus, in chaining up his father Kronus, was a proper model to 
be copied by himself or any other man: nay, he denounced ° 
all such disposition to copy, and to seek excuse for human 
misconduct in the example of the Gods, as abuse and profana- 
tion introduced by the sophistry of the freethinkers.|. In his 
eyes, the religious traditions were part and parcel of the estab- 
lished faith, customs and laws of the state; and Sokrates, in 


t Aristophan. Nubes, 358. 
ToTaTwv Ahpwy 
Kawvas élevploxwy. 
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While Aristophanes introduces the 
freethinker as justifying unlawful acts 
by the example of Zeus, Plato (in the 
dialogue called Euthyphron) repre- 
sents Euthyphron as indicting his 
father for murder, and Again g him- 
self by the analogy of Zeus; Euthy- 

hron being a very religious man, who 
lieved all the divine matters com- 
monly received,and more besides (p.6). 
This exhibits the opposition between 
the Platonic and the Aristophanic 
point of view. In the Eumenides of 


JEschylus (032,) these Goddesses re- 

proach Zeus with inconsistency, after 

chaining up his old father Kronus, 
in estimating sohighly the necessity of 
avenging Agamemnon’s death, as to 

authoriseOrestes to kill Klytemnestra. 

An extract from Butler’s Analogy, 

in reply to the objections offered by 


: Deists against the Old Testament, will 
‘ serve to illustrate the view which pious 


Athenians took of those ancient narra- 
tives which Plato censures. Butler 
says: “ Itis the province of Reason to 
| judge of the morality of the Scriptures ; 
i @.e.not whether it contains things dif- 
i ferent from what we should have ex- 
pected from a wise, just, and good 
Being, but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to Wisdom, Jus- 
tice, or Goodness; to what the light 
of nature teaches us about God. And 
I know of nothing of the sort objected 
against Scripture, unless in such objec- 
tions as are formed upon the supposi- 
tion that the constitution of nature is 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness: which most certainly it is 
not. Indeed there are some particular 
precepts in Scripture, given to parti- 
cular persons, requiring actions which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it 
not for such precepts. But it is eas 
to see that all these are of such a kind, 
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e 
discrediting the traditions, set himself up as a thinker above 
the laws. As to this feature, the Aristophanic Sokrates in the 


as that the precept changes the whole 
nature of the case and of the action: 
and both constitutes and shows that 
not to be immoral which, prior to the 
recept,must have appeared and really 
eenso; which may well be, since none 
of these precepts are contrary toimmu- 
table morality. Ifit were commanded 
to cultivate the principles,and act from 
the spirit, of treachery, ingratitude, or 
cruelty, the command would not alter 
the nature of the case or of the action, 
in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts, which re- 
ue onlythe doing an external action: 
or instance, taking away the life or 
property ofany. Formen havenoright 
to either, but what arises solely from 
the gift of God: when this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right to 
either: and when this revocation is 
made known, as surely it may be, it 
must cease to be unjust todeprive them 
of either. And though a course of ex- 
ternal acts which, without command, 
would be immoral, must make an im- 
moral habit —vet a few detached com- 
mands have no such natural tendency. 
“T thought proper to say thus much 
of the fewScripture precepts requiring, 
not vicious actions, but actions which 
would have been vicious but for such 
precepts : because they are sometimes 
weakly urged as immoral, and great 
weight is laid upon objections drawn 


fromthem. Buttome there seems no | 
difficulty at all in these precepts but . 


what arises from their being offences— 
@.e., from their being liable to be per- 
verted, as indeed they are, to serve the 
most horrid purposes, by wicked, de- 
signing, men: and perhaps to mislead 
the weak and enthusiastic. 
jections from this head are not objec- 
tions against Revelation, but against 
the whole notion of Religion, as atrial, 
and against the whole constitution of 
Nature.” (Butler’s Analogy, Part 1. 
ch. 3, p. 230.) 

I do not here propose to examine 


the soundness of this argument(which | 


has been acutely discussed in a good 
pamphlet by Miss Hennell—‘ Essay 


It appeared satisfactory to an able rea- 
soner like Butler: and believers at 
Athens would have found satisfaction 


And ob- | 


j 


in similar arguments, when the narrra- 
tives in which they believed were pro- 
nounced by Sokrates mischievous and 
incredible,as imputing to the Gods un- 
worthy acts. For example —Zeus and 
Athéne instigatePandarus to break the 
sworn truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans: Zeus sends Oneirus, or the 
Dream-God, to deceive Agamemnon 
(Plat. Rep. ii. pp. 379-383). Here are 
acts (the orthodox reasoner would say) 
which would be immoral if it were not 
for the special command: but Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks had no right 
to life or property, much less to any 
other comforts or advantages, except 
what arose from the gift of the Gods. 
Now the Gods, on this particular ocea- 
sion, thought fit to revoke the right 
which they hadgranted makingknown 
such revocation to Pandarus; who, ac- 
cordingly, in that particular case, com- 
mitted no injustice in trying to kill 
Menelaus, and in actually wounding 
him. The Gods did not give any gene- 
ral command “to cultivate the spirit 
and act upon the principles ” of per- 
jury and faithlessness; they merely 
licensed the special act of Pandarus— 
hicet nunc— by making known to him 
that they had revoked the right of the 
Greeks to have faith observed with 
them,at that particularmoment. When 
any manargues —‘“Pandarus was insti- 
gated by Zeus to break faith: there- 
fore faithlessness is innocent and 
authorised: therefore I may break 
faith’’—this is “a perversion by wicked 
and designing men for a horrid pur- 
pose, and can mislead only the weak 
aud enthusiastic.” 

Farther, If the Gods may by special 
mandates cause the murder or impo- 
verishment of particular men by other 
men to he innocent acts, without sanc- 


_ tioning any inference by analogy— 


} 
t 


much more may the same be said re- 
gpecting the acts of the Gods among 


: themselves, which Sokrates censures, 
_ viz. their quarrels, violent manifesta- 


on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler's | 
Analogy,’ p.15, John Chapman, 1859). 


tions by word and deed, amorous gusts, 
hearty laughter, &. These too are 
particular acts, not intended to lead to 
consequences in the way of example. 
The Gods have not issued any general 
command. “ Be quarrelsome, be vio- 
lent,” &. If they are quarrelsome 
themselves on particular occasions, 


o 2 
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Clouds, and the Platonic Sokrates in the Republic, perfectly 
agree—however much they differ in other respects. 

In reviewing the Platonic Republic, I have thought it ne- 
Heresies  cessary to appreciate the theological and pedagogic 
Bokrates by doctrines, not merely with reference to mankind 
friends—Un- in the abstract, but also as they appeared to the 
erbis name contemporaries among whom they were promul- 

gated. 

To all the abovementioned restrictions imposed by Plato 


cumstance. 
Restrictions UPON the manifestation of the poet, both as to 


imposed b . = 
Plc upon thoughts, words, and manner of recital—we must 
musica’ g add those which he provides for music in its limited 
reciters. 


sense: the musical modes and instruments, the va- 
rieties of rhythm. He allows only the lyre and the harp, 
with the panspipe for shepherds tending their flocks. He 
forbids both the flute and all complicated stringed instru- 
ments. Interdicting the lugubrious, passionate, soft, and 
convivial, modes of music, he tolerates none but the Dorian 
and Phrygian, suitable to a sober, resolute, courageous, frame 
of mind: to which also all the rhythm and movement of the 
body is to be adapted." Each particular manifestation of 
speech, music, poetry, and painting, having a natural affinity 
they have aright to beso; justas they | Keeping himself concealed, he sends 
have a right to take away any man’s , the old attendant into the house of 
life or property whenever they choose : | ALgisthus, with orders to communicate 


but you are not to follow their ex- | a false narrative that he (Orestes) is 
ample, and none but wicked men will dead, having perished by an accident 


advise you to do so. 

To those believers who denounced 
Sokrates as a freethinker (P]. Euthyp. 
p.6 A)such arguments would probably 
appear satisfactory. “Sunt Superis sua 
jura” is a general principle, flexible 
and wide in its application. Of argu- 
ments analogous to those of Butler, 
really used in ancient times by advo- 
cates who defended the poets against 
censures like those of Plato, we find 
an illustrative specimen in the Scholia 
on Sophokles. At the beginning of 
the Elektra (35-50), Orestes comes 
back with his old attendant or tutor 
to Argos, bent on avenging the death 
of his father. He has been stimulated 
to that enterprise by the Gods (70), 
having consulted Apollo at Delphi, 
and having been directed by him 
to accomplish it not by armed force | 


but by deceits (8éAow: wadya, 30.) | 


| cely maparedevoudvy: Sore éevols — 


in the Pythian chariot-race: and he 
directs the attendant to certify this 
falsehood by oath (&yyeaAe 8 dpr@ 
wpooriGeis, 47). Upon which last 
words the Scholiast observes as fol- 
lows :—“ We must not take captious 
exception to the poet, as if he were 
here exhorting men to perjure them- 
selves. For Orestes is bound to obey 
the God, who commands him to ac- 
complish the whole by deceit; so that 
while he appears to be impious by 
swearing a false oath, he by that very 
act shows his piety, since he does it in 
obedience to the God ”—p} opixpoas- 
i Pe 


Set yap 
-  ompda- 


a ‘Plato, ‘Republic, iil. pp. 309-400. 
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with some particular emotional and volitional state—emanat- 
ing from it in the mind of the author and suggesting it in 
other minds—nothing is to be tolerated except what exhibits 
goodness and temperance of disposition,—grace, proportion, 
and decency of external form.* Artisans are to observe the 
like rules in their constructions: presenting to the eye no- 
thing but what is symmetrical. The youthful Guardians, 
brought up among such representations, will have their minds 
imbued with correct exsthetical sentiment; they will learn 
even in their youngest years, before they are competent 
to give reasons, to love what is beautiful and honourable—to 
hate what is ugly and mean.’ 

All these enactments and prohibitions have for their pur- 
pose the ethical and ewsthetical training of the Guar- an these 


restrictions 


dians: to establish and keep up in each individual intended for 


the emotional 


Guardian, a good state of the emotions, and a proper training of 
internal government—that is, a due subordination of dians. 
energy and appetite to Reason.2. Their bodies will also be 
trained by a good and healthy scheme of gymnastics, which 
will at the same time not only impart to them strength but 
inspire them with courage. ‘The body is here considered, not 
(like what we read in Phedon and Philébus) as an incon- 
venient and depraving companion to the mind: but as 
an indispensable co-operator, only requiring to be duly 
reined. 

The Guardians, of both sexes, thus educated and disci- 
plined, are intended to pass their whole lives in the Regulations 


for the life 


discharge of their duties as Guardians: implicitly of the Guar- 
ians, espe- 


obeying the orders of the Few Philosophical chiefs, ciatty the 


: : ; prohibition 
and quartered in barracks under strict regulations, of separate 


: property and 
Among these regulations, there are two in particular family. 
which have always provoked more surprise and comment than 
any other features in the commonwealth ; first, the prohibi- 
tion of separate property—next, the prohibition of separate 
family—including the respective position of the two sexes. 
x Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 400-401. Plato, Repub. x. p. 608. 


tpéros ris Adkews—Tq@ Tis  p woderelas Sedidri— 
obx Scos Boxe, 1d 


Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 401-402 A. 
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The directions of Plato on these two points not only hang 
Purpose ot together, but are founded on the same reason and 
Plato in these : : . 
regulations. considerations. He is resolved to prevent the growth 
of any separate interest, affections, or aspirations, in the 
mind of any individual Guardian. Each Guardian is to per- 
form his military and civil duties to the Commonwealth, and 
to do nothing else. He must find his happiness in the per- 
formance of his duty: no double functions or occupations are 
tolerated. his principle, important in Plato’s view as re- 
gards every one, is of supreme importance as applying to 
the Guardians," in whom resides the whole armed force of the 
Commonwealth and by whom the orders of the Chiefs or 
Elders are enforced. If the Guardians aspire to private ends 
of their own, and employ their force for the attainment of 
such ends, nothing but oppression and ruin of the remaining 
community can ensue. <A man having land of his own to 
cultivate, or a wife and family of his own to provide with 
comforts, may be a good economist, but he will never be a 
tolerable Guardian.” To be competent for this latter function, 
he must neither covet wealth nor be exposed to the fear of 
poverty: he must desire neither enjoyments nor power, except 
what are common to his entire regiment. He must indulge 
neither private sympathies nor private antipathies: he must be 
inaccessible to all motives which could lead him to despoil or 
hurt his fellow-citizens the producers. Accordingly the hopes 
and fears involved in self-maintenance—the feelings of buyer, 
seller, donor, or receiver—the ideas of separate property, 
house, wife, or family—must never be allowed to enter into 
his mind. The Guardians will receive from the productive 
part of the community a constant provision, sufficient, but 
not more than sufficient, for their reasonable maintenance. 
Their residence will be in public barracks and their meals at 
a common mess: they must be taught to regard it as a dis- 
grace to meddle in any way with gold and silver... Men and 
women will live all together, or distributed in a few fractional 
companies, but always in companionship, and under perpe- 
tual drill; beginning from the earliest years with both sexes. 





* Plato, Republ. iv. pp.421 A-423 D. > Plato, Republ. iii. p. 417 A-B. 
¢ Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 416-417. 
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Boys and girls will be placed from the beginning under the 
same superintendence: and will receive the same training, as 
well in gymnastic as in music. The characters of both will 
be exposed to the same influences and formed in the same 
mould. Upon the maintenance of such early, equal, and 
collective training, especially in music, under the orders of 
the Elders,—Plato declares the stability of the Commonwealth 
to depend.4 

The purpose being, to form good and competent Guardians, 
the same training which will be best for the boys common life, 


will also be best for the girls. But is it true that arill, collec- 
women are competent to the functions of Guardians ? duties, for 
Is the female nature endued with the same aptitudes both wexes. 
for such duties as the male? Men will ridicule the Piatorespece 


° : . ‘ ing the 
suggestion (says Plato) and will maintain the nega- female cha- 


. ‘ racter and 
tive. They will say that there are some functions aptitudes. 
for which men are more competent, others for which women 
are more competent than men: and that women are unfit for 
any such duty as that of Guardians. Plato dissents from this 
opinion altogether. There is no point on which he speaks in 
terms of more decided conviction. Men and women (he says) 
ean perform this duty conjointly, just as dogs of both sexes 
take part in guarding the flock. It is not true that the 
female, by reason of the characteristic properties of sex— 
parturition and suckling—is disqualified for out-door occupa- 
tions and restricted to the interior of the house.¢ As in the 
remaining animals generally, so also in the human race. 
There is no fundamental difference between the two sexes 
other than that of the sexual attributes themselves. From 
that difference no consequences flow, in respect to aptitude 
for some occupations, inaptitude for others. There are great 
individual differences between one woman and another, as 
there are between one man and another: this woman is 
peculiarly fit for one task, that woman for something else. 
But speaking of women generally and collectively, there is 
not a single profession for which they are peculiarly fit, or 
more fit than men. Men are superior to women in evcry- 
thing.; in one occupation as well as in another. Yet among 


* Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 423-424 D-425 A-C. ¢ Plato, Republ. v. p. 451 D. 
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both sexes, there are serious individual differences, so that 
many women, individually estimated, will be superior to 
many men: no women will equal the best men, but the best 
women will equal the second-best men, and will be superior 
to the men below them.£ Accordingly, in order to obtain 
the best Guardians, selection must be made from both sexes 
indiscriminately. For ordinary duties, both will be found 
equally fit: but the heaviest and most difficult duties, those 
which require the maximum of competence to perform, will 
usually devolve upon men.é 

Those who maintain (continues Plato) that because women 
Hisargu- are different from men, therefore the occupations of 


ments e * . 
aganetthe the two ought to be different—argue like vexatious 
ordinary ; : aie ‘ 

doctrine.  disputants who mistake verbal distinctions for real : 


who do not enquire what is the formal or specific distinction 
indicated by a name, or whether it has any essential bear- 
ing on the matter under discussion.” Long-haired men are 
different from bald-heads: but shall we conclude, that if the 
former are fit to make shoes, the latter are unfit? Certainly 


‘ See this remarkable argument— the Homeric times, the finest robes 
Republic, v. pp. 453-450—yvvaices | are woven by Sidonian women (Iliad, 
Bévrot WoAAa) ToAAGy aydpav Bedrious | vi. 259): in Egypt, on the contrary, it 
eis moAAd: 7d Se Brov Exec ws ol A€yers | Was habitually performed by men, and 
—O’siy Epa eorly emithdevpa Tay Herodotus enumerates this as one of 
worw SwixovytTwy yuvaunds 8idts yurh, the points in which the Egyptians 
ob dySpbs BidTs avhp—adrr’ duolws | differed from other countries (Herodot. 
Sieowappévar ai pices év aupow row ll. 35; Soph. Gidip. Col. 340, with the 
(dow, Kal wdvtov pty perexer yuvh- | Scholia, and the curious citation con- 
émitndevudtwv Kata bow, wavtTwy Se tained therein from the BapBapixa of 
aviip: éwl waot 5¢ aobeveorepoy yurh Nymphodorus). The process of weav- 
avipés (p. 455 D). It would appear | 12g was also conducted in a different 
(from p. 455 C) that those who main- | Manner by the Egyptians. Whether 
tained the special fitness of women for | Plato had seen finer webs in Egypt 
certain occupations and their special | than in Greece we cannot say. 
unfitness for others, cited, asexamples & Plato, Republ. v. p. 457 A. 
of occupations in which women sur- | Plato, Republic, v. p. 454 A. bia 
pe men, weaving and cookery. | 7 b wh Bvvacbar Kar’ ef5n Biaiporpevar 

ut Plato denies this emphatically as | 7 Aeyéuevoy émioxoweiv, GAAA kat’ 
@ matter of fact; pronouncing that | avTs 7d tvona Sidnew Tov Ax OevTos 
women were inferior to men (i.e. the | THY evaytiwaw, tpidi, ob Biareetp mpds 
best women to the best men) in , 4AAfAous xpduevor. P. 455 B. éweone- 
weaving and cookery no less than in | PdueOa 88 of8 drpovv, rh elBos +d rijs 

| 
| 
| 
| 


other things. We should have been ; étépas kal rijs abrijs ptcews, Kal xpds 
glad to know what facts were present , 7! retvov dpiCdueba tére, bre Ta exiTT- 
to his mind as bearing out such an | Sedpara GAAn ptoe: KAA, TH 3t airy 
assertion, and what observations were ; 7a abra, dmedidouev. Xenophon is 
open to him of weaving as performed | entirely opposed to Platoon this point. 
by males. In Greece, weaving was ; Hemaintainsemphaticallythe distinct 
the occupation of women very gene- | special aptitudes of man and woman. 
rally, whether exclusively or not we | Gconom. vii. 2-38; compare Euripid. 
can hardly say ; in Phoenicia, during ' Elektra, 74. 
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not: for when we enquire into the formal distinction con- 
noted by these words, we find that it has no bearing upon 
such handicraft processes. So again the formal distinction 
implied by the terms male, female, in the human race as in 
other animals, lies altogether in the functions of sex and 
procreation.! Now this has no essential bearing on the 
occupations of the adult; nor does it confer on the male, 
fitness for one set of occupations—on the female, fitness for 
another. Each sex is fit for all, but the male is most fit for 
all: in each sex there are individuals better and worse, and 
differing one from another in special aptitudes. Men are 
competent for the duties of Guardians, only on condition of 
having gone through a complete musical and gymnastical 
education. Women are competent also, under the like con- 
dition ; and are equally capable of profiting by the complete 
education. Moreover, the chiefs must select for those duties 
the best natural subjects. The total number of such is very 
limited: and they must select the best that both sexes 
afford.* 

The strong objections, generally entertained against thus 
assigning to women equal participation in the edu- opponents 
cation and functions of the Guardians, were enforced Nature ss an 
by saying—That it was a proceeding contrary to against Plato. 

He invokes 
Nature. But Plato not only denies the validity of Nature on 
this argument: he even retorts it upon the objec- sgainst them. 
tors, and affirms that the existing separation of functions 
between the two sexes is contrary to Nature, and that his 
proposition alone is conformable thereunto.’ He has shown 
that the specific or formal distinction of the two has no essen- 
tial bearing on the question, and therefore that no argument 
can be founded upon it. The specific or formal character- 
istic, in the case of males, is doubtless superior, taken ab- 
stractedly: yet in particular men it is embodied or manifested 
with various degrees of perfection, from very good to very 
bad. In the case of females, though inferior abstractedly, it 
is in its best particular embodiments equal to all except the 


' Plato, Republ. v. p. 455 C-D. ee Exerxep 
: Plato, Republ. v. p. 450. seeeees. Mun oe ae: ra 


‘ Plato, Republ. v. p. 456 C. Otx« radra yryvdueva wapa 
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best males, and superior to all such as are inferior to the best. 
Accordingly, the true dictate of Nature is, not merely that 
females may be taken, but that they ought to be taken, con- 
jointly with males, under the selection of the Rulers, to fulfil 
the most important duties in the Commonwealth. The select 
females must go through the same musical and gymnastic 
training as the males. He who ridicules them for such 
bodily exercises, prosecuted with a view to the best objects, 
does not know what he is laughing at. “For this is the 
most valuable maxim which is now, or ever has been, pro- 
claimed—What is useful, is honourable. What is hurtful, 
is base.” ™ 

Plato now proceeds to unfold the relations of the sexes as 
Collective iwmtended to prevail among the mature Guardians, 
family rels-_ after all have undergone the public and common 


tions and de- 
amenthe training from their earliest infancy. He conceives 


among the 
Guardians. them as one thousand in total number, composed of 
both sexes in nearly equal proportion: since they are to be 
the best individuals of both sexes, the male sex, superior in 
formal characteristic, will probably furnish rather a greater 
number than the female. It has already been stated that 
they are all required to live together in barracks, dining at a 
common mess-table, with clothing and furniture alike for all. 
There is no individual property or separate house among 
them: the collective expense, in a comfortable but moderate 
way, is defrayed by contributions from the producing class. 
Separate families are unknown: all the Guardians, male and 
female, form one family, and one only: the older are fathers 
and mothers of all the younger, the younger are sons and 
daughters of all the older: those of the same age are all 
alike brothers and sisters of each other: those who, besides 
being of the same age, are within the limits of the nuptial 
age and of different sexes, are all alike husbands and wives 
of each other." It is the principle of the Platonic Common- 
m Plato, Republ. v. p. 457. ‘O 8: Asmov Kardv—rd Rin sie 
yerAay avip éxl-yuuvais yuvati, rob BeA- | "™ Plato, Republic, v. p. 457 C. 
tlorov évexa yupvalopevais, aredA] Tov | ‘yuvaixas Tabras tay dv3pav 
yerolou codias Spéxwy xdpwov, ~~ mndvrwy xdoas ely xowas, idle 
~ bs Louev, eg? & yerg 088 8, 71 Sevl undeutay cuvoieiv’ Kad ros waibas 
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wealth that the affections implied in these family words, in- 
stead of being confined to one or a few exclusively, shall be 
expanded so as to embrace all of appropriate age. 

But Plato does not at all intend that sexual intercourse 
shall take place between these men and women Restrictions 
promiscuously, or at the pleasure of individuals. . 
On the contrary, he expressly denounces and inter- 
dicts it.° A philosopher who has so much general “™* 
disdain for individual impulse or choice, was not likely to 
sanction it in this particular case. Indeed it is the special 
purpose of his polity to bring impulse absolutely under the 
controul of reason, or of that which he assumes as such. 
‘his purpose is followed out in a remarkable manner as to 
procreation. What he seeks as lawgiver is, to keep the 
numbers of the Guardians nearly stationary, with no diminu- 
tion and scarcely any increasc:? and to maintain the breed 
pure, so that the children born shall be as highly endowed by 
nature as possible. ‘T'o these two objects the liberty of sexual 
intercourse is made subservient. The breeding is regulated, 
like that of noble horses or dogs by an intelligent proprietor: 
the best animals of both sexes being brought together, and 
the limits of age fixed beforehand.1 Plato prescribes, as the 
limits of age, from twenty to forty for females—from thirty 
to fifty-five for males—when the powers of body and mind 
are at the maximum in both. All who are younger as well 
as all who are older, are expressly forbidden to meddle in 
the procreation for the city: this being a public function." 
Between the ages above named, couples will be invited to 
marry in such numbers as the Rulers may consider expedient 
for ensuring a supply of offspring sufficient and not more 
than suiicient—having regard to wars, distempers, or any 
other recent causes of mortality.® 


° Plato, Republ. v. p. 455 E. ardx- 4 Plato, Repub. v. p. 459. 
Tws pév plyvucda aAATADS } &AAO| * Thisis his phrase, repeated more 
driviy woety obre boioy ev evdacudvwv than once—rlerew tH ; 
nore ott’ édcouory of Epxovres. TH wéAci—Tay els Td Koivdy 
Plato, Republio, v. p. 400 A. 738 (pp. 400-461). 
tev yducov er) rots Epyxoves What Lucan observes about Cato of 
Utica, is applicable to the Guardians 


toy airy dpiduby tay | , . of the Platonic Republic :— 

woAduous te wal véoous nal wdyta Tra * Venerisque buic maximus usus 
&wocKonobvres, Kal Progenics: Urbt pater est, Urbique maritus. 
an vie Gi. 


‘Plato, Republ. v. p. 400 A. 
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There is no part of the Platonic system in which individual 
Regulations Choice is more decidedly eliminated, and the inter- 
sou vention of the Rulers made more constantly para- 
= mount, than this respecting the marriages: and 
Plato declares it to be among the greatest difficulties which 
they will have to surmount. They will establish festivals, in 
which they bring together the brides and bridegrooms, with 
hymns, prayer, and sacrifices, to the Gods: they will deter- 
mine by lot what couples shall be joined, so as to make up 
the number settled as appropriate: but they will arrange the 
sortition themselves so cleverly, that what appears chance to 
others will be a result to them predetermined. The best men 
will thus always be assorted with the best women, the inferior 
with the inferior: but this will appear to every one, except 
themselves, the result of chance.t Any young man (of thirty 
and upwards) distinguished for bravery or excellence will be 
allowed to have more than one wife; since it is good not 
merely to recompense his merit, but also to multiply his 
breed. 

In the seventh month, or in the tenth month, after the 
ceremonial day, offspring will be born from these unions. 
But the children, immediately on being born, will be taken 
away from their mothers, and confided to nurses in an ap- 
propriate lodgment. The mothers will be admitted to suckle 
them, and wet-nurses will also be provided, as far as neces- 
sary : but the period for the mother to suckle will be abridged 
as much as possible, and all other trouble required for the care 
of infancy will be undertaken, not by her, but by the nurses. 
Moreover the greatest precautions will be taken that no 
mother shall know her own child: which is considered to be 
practicable, since many children will be born at nearly the 
same time.* The children in infancy will be examined by 
the Rulers and other good judges, who will determine how 
many of them are sufficiently well constituted to promise 
fitness for the duties of Guardians. The children of the good 
and vigorous couples, except in any case of bodily deformity, 
will be brought up and placed under the public training for 

t Plato, Republ. v. p. 460. that he is allowed to make a choice. 


u Plato, Republ. v. pp. 460 B, 468 C. * Plato, Republ. v. pp. 460 D, 
In the latter passage it even appears | 461 D. 
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Guardians: the unpromising children, and those of the in- 
ferior couples, being regarded as not fit subjects for the 
public training, will be secretly got rid of, or placed among 
the producing class of the Commonwealth.’ 

What Plato here understands by marriage, is a special, 
solemn, consecrated, coupling for the occasion, with 5. sative 
a view to breed for the public. It constitutes no porem ot 


permanent bond between the two persons coupled: (witert 
who are brought together by the authorities under fhe disperal 


. o,e t . 
a delusive sortition, but who may perhaps never be for purity of 


brought together at any future sortition, unless it "** 
shall please the same authorities. The case resembles that of 
a breeding stud of horses and mares, to which Plato compares 
it: nothing else is wanted but the finest progeny attainable. 
But this, in Plato’s judgment, is the most important of all 
purposes: his Commonwealth cannot maintain itself except 
under a superior breed of Guardians. Accordingly, he invests 
his marriages with the greatest possible sanctity. The re- 
ligious solemnities accompanying them are essential to furnish 
security for the goodness of the offspring. Any proceeding, 
either of man or woman, which contravenes the provisions of 
the rulers on this point, is peremptorily forbidden: and any 
child, born from unauthorised intercourse without the requisite 
prayers and sacrifices, is considered as an outcast. Within 
the limits of the connubial age, all persons of both sexes hold 
their procreative powers exclusively at the disposition of the 
lawgiver. But after that age is past, both men and women 
may indulge in intercourse with whomsoever they please, 
since they are no longer in condition to procreate for the 
public. They are subject only to this one condition: not to 
produce any children, or if perchance they do, not to bring 
them up.*. There is moreover one restriction upon the per- 
sonal liberty of intercourse, after the connubial limits of age. 
No intercourse is permitted between father and daughter, or 

¥ Compare Republic, v. pp. 459 D, | maining community, ¢. e. not among 
460 O, 401 C, with Timeus, p. 19 A. | the Guardians: in the Republic itself, 
In Timsus, where the leading doc- his language, though not clear, seems 
trines of the Republic are briefly re- to imply that they shall be exposed 
capitulated, Plato directs that the and got rid of. 


children considered as unworthy shall §* Plato, Republ. v. p. 461 C. 
be secretly distributed among the re- 
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between mother and son. But how can such restriction be 
enforced, since no individual paternity or maternity is recog- 
nised in the Commonwealth? Plato answers by admitting a 
collective paternity and maternity. Every child born in the 
seventh month or in the tenth month after a couple have 
been solemnly wedded will be considered by them as their 
son or daughter, and will consider himself as such.* 

Besides all these direct provisions for the purity of the 
breed of Guardians, which will succeed (so Plato anticipates) 
in a large majority of cases—the Rulers will keep up an 
effective supervision of detail, so as to exclude any unworthy 
exception, and even to admit into the Guardians any youth 
of very rare and exceptional promise who may be born among 
the remaining community. For Plato admits that there 
may be accidental births both ways: brass and iron may by 
occasional accident give birth to gold or silver—and vice versa. 

It is in this manner that Plato constitutes his body of 
Purpose to Guardians: one thousand adult persons of both 
createan = sexes,” in nearly equal numbers, together with a 


intimate and 


wtthvameng Small proportion of children—the proportion of 


ail the Guar- these latter must be very small, sinee the total 


Musiverem- HUMber is not allowed to increase. His end here 
Meulr mem. 18 to create an intimate and equal sympathy among 
pore them all, like that between all the members of the 
same bodily organism: to abolish all independent and ex- 
clusive sympathies of particular parts: to make the city One 
and Indivisible—a single organism, instead of many distinct 
conterminous organisms: to provide that the causes of plea- 
sure and pain shall be the same to all, so that a man shall 
have no feeling of mine or thine, except in reference to his 
own body and that of another, which Plato notes as the 
greatest good—instead of each individual struggling apart 
for his own objects and rejoicing on occasions when his 
neighbour sorrows, which Plato regards as the greatest evil. 


* Plato, Republ. v. p. 461-D. ' ever the understanding of Aristotle 

6 This number of 1000 appears himself on the point is one material 
stated by Aristotle (Politic. ii. 6, p. evidence to make us believe that this is 
1265, 2. 9), and is probably derived thereal construction intended byV lato. 
from Republic, iv. p. 423 A; though © Plato, Republic, v. pp. 462-463- 
erversevechles”: scarcely sufficient 464 D. 84 7d undéva idwr dxrijioda 
to prove that Plato meant to declare waAhy 7d capa, rd 8 BAAa Kowd. Com- 
the number 1oocas peremptory. How- pare Plato, Legg. ¥. p. 739 C. 
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All standing causes of disagreement or antipathy among the 
Guardians are assumed to be thus removed. But if any two 
hotheaded youths get intoa quarrel, they must fight it out on 
the spot. This will serve as a lesson in gymnastics :—subject 
however to the interference of any old man as by-stander, 
whom they as well as all other young men are bound im- 
plicitly to obey.4 Moreover all the miseries, privations, 
anxiety, and dependance, inseparable from the life of a 
poor man under the system of private property, will dis- 
appear entirely.° 

Such are the main features of Plato’s Republic, in reference 
to his Guardians. They afford a memorable example of that 
philosophical analysis, applied to the circumstances of man 
and society, which the Greek mind was the first to conceive 
and follow out. Plato lays down his ends with great distinct- 
ness, as well as the means whereby he proposes to attain 
them. Granting his ends, the means proposed are almost 
always suitable and appropriate, whether practicable or 
otherwise. 

The Platonic scheme is communism, so far as concerns the 
Guardians; but not communism in reference to the pistonic 
entire Commonwealth. In this it falls short of his SMa. 
own ideal, and is only a second best: the best of all ™™"™"™ 
would be, in his view, a communion that should pervade all 
persons and all acts and sentiments, effacing altogether the 
separate self! Not venturing tu soar so high, he confined his 
perfect communion to the Guardians. Moreover his com- 
munism differs from modern theories in this. They contem- 
plate individual producers and labourers, handing over the 
produce to be distributed among themselves by official autho- 
rity ; they contemplate also a regulation not merely of distri- 
bution, but of reserved capital and productive agency, under 
the same authority. But the Platonic Guardians are not pro- 
ducers at all. Everything which they consume is found for 
them. They are in the nature of paid functionaries, exempted 
from all cares and anxiety of self-maintenance, either present 
or future. They are all comfortably provided, without hopes 


4 Plato, Republic, v. Pe coo The Republic is second best; that 
e Plato, Republ. v. which appears sketched in the treatise 
! See. Plato, De Legi sad : 73)D. De Legibus is third best 
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of wealth or fear of poverty: moreover they are all equally 
comfortable, so that no sentiment can grow up among them, 
arising from comparison of each others’ possessions or enjoy- 
ments. Among such men and women, brought up from in- 
fancy as Plato directs, the sentiment of property, with all the 
multifarious associations derived from it, would be unknown. 
No man’s self-esteem, no man’s esteem of others, would turn 
upon it. 

In this respect, the remaining members of the city, apart 
from the Guardians, and furnishing all the subsistence of the 
Guardians, are differently circumstanced. They are engaged 
in different modes of production, each exclusively in one 
mode. They exchange, buy, and sell, with each other: there 
exist therefore among them gradations of strength, skill, per- 
severance, frugality, and good luck—together with the con- 
sequent gradations of wealth and poverty. The substance or 
capital of the Commonwealth is maintained altogether by the 
portion of it which 1s extraneous to the Guardians; and 
among that portion there is no communism. The maintenance 
of the Guardians is a tax which these men have to pay: but 
after paying it, they apply or enjoy the rest of their produce 
as they please, subject to the requirements of the Rulers for 
public service.® 

Nevertheless we are obliged to divine what Plato means 
about the condition of the producing classes in his Common- 
wealth. He himself tells us little or nothing about them; 
though they must constitute the large numerical majority. 
And this defect is in him the less excusable, since he 
reckons them as component members of his Commonwealth : 
while Aristotle, in his ideal Commonwealth, does not reckon 
them as component members or citizens, but merely as in- 
dispensable adjuncts, in the same manner as slaves. A]] that 
we know about the producers in the Platonic Commonwealth 
is, that each man is to have only one business—that for 
which he is most fit:—and that all are to be under the 
administration of the Rulers through the Guardians. 


s Aristotle, in his comments upon individual property, and against com- 
the Platonic Republic (Politic. ii. 5, munity of property. But these argu- 
p. 1262, b. 42 seq.), advances argu- ments have little application to the 
ments just in themselves, in favour of Republic. 
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The enlistment of soldiers, apart from civilians, and the 

holding of them under distinct laws and stricter dis- go ccsnip 

cipline, is a practice familiar to modern ideas, though ™ 4 separate 


it had little pluce among the Greeks of Plato’s day. as scauired 


greater de- 
There prevailed also in Egypt" and in parts of East- yelorment 
ern Asia, from time immemorial, a distinction of “™* 
castes: one caste being suldiers, invested with the defenceof the 
country, and enjoying certain lands by the tenure of such 


militury service: but in other respects, private proprietors 


like the rest—and receiving no special discipline, training, or 
education. In Grecian Ideas, military duties were a part, but 
only a part, of the duties of a citizen. This was the case even 
at Sparta. Though in practice, the discipline of that city 
tended in a preponderant degree towards military aptitude, 
yet the Spartan was still a citizen, not exclusively a soldier. 
It was from the Spartan institutions (and the Kretan, in 
many respects analogous) that the speculative poli- giotan in- 
tical philusophers in Greece usually took the point fNi',. 
of departure for their theories. Not only Plato did $23 ate 
so, but Nenophon and Aristotle likewise. The most ee 
material fact which they saw before them at Sparta ST!" 
was, a public discipline both strict and continued, which 
directed the movements of the citizens, and guided their 
thoughts and feelings, from infancy to old age. To this 
supreme controul the private feelings, both of family and 
property, though not wholly suppressed, were made to bend : 
and occasionally in a way quite as remarkable as any re- 
strictions proposed by either Plato or Nenophon.' Moreover, 
the Spartan institutions were of immemorial antiquity; be- 
lieved to have been suggested or sanctioned originally by 
Apollo and the Delphian oracle, as the Kretan institutions 
were by Zeus. They had lasted longer than other Hellenic 
institutions without forcible subversion: they obtained uni- 
versal notice, admiration, and deference, throughout Greece. 
It was this conspicuous fact which emboldened the Grecian 


* Aristot. Politic. vii. 10. Hero- . the account of what passed at 8 
dot. ii, 164. Plato alludes (Tima. , after the battle of Leuktra, related also 
24 A) to the analogy of Egyptian | in my ‘History of Greece,’ chap. 78, 
castes, | vol. x. p. 253. 

See Xenophon, Hollenie, vi. 4,10, , * Plato, Legg. i. pp. 032 D, 634 A. 
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theorists to postulate for the lawgiver that unbounded con- 
troul, over the life and habits of citizens, which we read not 
merely in the Republic of Plato but in the Cyropmdia of 
Xenophon, and to a great degree even in the Politica of Ari- 
stotle. To an objector, who asked them how they could pos- 
sibly expect that individuals would submit to such unlimited 
interference, they would have replied—“ Look at Sparta. 
You see there interference, as constant and rigorous as that 
which I propose, endured by the citizens not only without 
resistance, but with a tenacity and long continuance such as 
is not found among other communities with more lax regula- 
tions. The habits and sentiments of the Spartan citizen are 
fashioned to these institutions. Far from being anxious to€ 
shake them off, he accounts them a necessity as well as an 
honour.” This reply would have appeared valid and reason- 
able, in the fourth century before the Christian era. And it 
explains—what, after all, is the most surprising circumstance 
to a modern reader—the extreme boldness of speculation, the 
ideal omnipotence, assumed by the leading Grecian political 
theorists: much even by Aristotle, though his aspirations were 
more limited and practical—far more by Nenophon—most of 
all by Plato. Any theorist, proceeding avuwedly car’ ebyiy, 
considered himself within bounds when he assumed to himself 
no greater influence than had actually been exercised by 
Lykurgus. 

Assuming such influence, however, he intended to employ 
ees ne it for ends approved by himself: agreeing with 


minds com- Lykurgus in the general principle of forming the 


Lee 
’ rtan— r : 
spartan Citizen's character by public and compulsory dis 


types of cha- cipline, but not agrecing with him in the typo of 
templated. character proper to be aimed at. Xenophon departs 
least from the Spartan type: Aristotle and Plato greatly 
more, though in different directions. Each of them applies 
to a certain extent the process of abstraction and analysis 
both to the individual and to the community: considering 
both of them as made up of component elements working 
simultaneously either in co-operation or conflict. Butin Plato 
the abstraction is carried farthest : the wholeness of the indi- 


vidual Guardian is completely effaced, so that each consti- 
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tutes a small fraction or whecl of the real Platonic whole— 
the Commonwealth. The fundamental Platonic principle is, 
that each man shall have one function, and one only: an 
extreme application of that which political economists call 
the division of labour. Among these many different functions, 
one, and doubtless the most difficult as well as important, is 
that of directing, administering, and defending the com- 
munity: which is done by the Guardians and Rulers. It is 
to this one function that all Plato’s treatise is devoted : he 
tells us how such persons are to be trained and circumstanced. 
What he describes, therefore, is not properly citizens adminis- 
tering their own affairs, but commanders and officers watching 
over the interests of others: a sort of military bureaucracy, 
with chiefs at its head, directing as well as guarding a multi- 
tude beneath them. And what mainly distinguishes the 
Platonic system, is the extreme abstraction with which this 
public and official character is conceived : the degree to which 
the whole man is merged in the performance of his official 
duties: the entire extinction within him of the old individual 
Adam—of all private feelings and interests. 

Both in Xenophon and in Aristotle, as well as at Sparta, 
the citizen is subjected to a public compulsory Plato carries 
training, severe as well as continuous: but he is farther than 

3 sure ‘ enophon or 
still a citizen as well as a functionary. He has Aristotle. 
private interests as well as public duties :—a separate home, 
property, wife, and family. Plato, on the contrary, contends 
that the two are absolutely irreconcileable: that if the 
Guardian has private anxictics for his own maintenance, 
private house and lands to manage, private sympathies and 
antipathies to gratify—he will become unfaithful to his duties 
as Guardian, and will oppress instead of protecting the 
people! You must choose between the two (he says): you 
cannot have the self-caring citizen and the public-minded 
Guardian in one.™ 

Looking to ideal perfection, I think Plato is right. Ifthe 
Rulers and Guardians havo private interests of their avx 
own, thoge intcrests will corrupt more or less the Plato forthe 


' Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 416-417. 


7 
™ Bee the contrary opinion asserted by Nikias in his speech at Athens, 
Thucyd. vi, 9. 
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good treat- discharge of their public duties. The evil may be 


ment of the 


Pe ee mitigated, by forms of government (representative 


seer and other arrangements), which make the continu- 
and Aristotle. ance of power dependant upon popular estimation 
of the functionaries: but it cannot be abvlished. Neither 
Xenophon, nor Aristvtle, nor the Spartan system, provided 
any remedy for this difliculty. They scarcely even recognise 
the difficulty as real. In all the three, the proportion of 
trained citizens to the rest of the people, would be about the 
same (so far as we can judge) as the proportion of the 
Platonic Guardians to the Demos or rest of the people. But 
when we look to see what security either uf the three systems 
provide for good behaviour on the part of citizens towards 
non-citizens, we find no satisfaction ; nor do they make it, as 
Plato does, one prominent object of their public training. 
Plato shows extreme anxicty for the object: as is proved by 
his sacrificing, in order to ensure it, all the private sources of 
pleasure to his Guardians. Aristutlereproaches him with doing 
this, so as to reduce the happiness of his Guardians to nothing : 
but Plato, from his own point of view, would not admit the 
justice of such reproach, since he considers happiness to be 
derived from and proportional tv, the performance of duty. 
This last pvint must be perpetually kept in mind, in 
In Aristotle's fullowing Plato’s reasoning. But though he does 
theory the . ‘< : ‘ 
Demos are not consider himself as sacrificing the happiness of 
deredas his Guardians to their duty, we must give him 


bers of ; : ; A 
theCommon- credit for anxiety, greater than either Aristotle or 


as adjuncts Xenophon has shown, to ensure a faithful discharge 
of duty on the part of the Guardians towards the rest of the 
people. In Aristotle’s theory," the rest of the people are sect 
aside as not members of the Commonwealth, thus counting as 
a secondary and inferior object in his estimation; while the 
citizens, who alone are members, are trained to practise 
virtue for its own sake and for their own happiness. In 
Plato’s theory, the rest of the people are not only proclaimed 
as members of the Commonwealth,° but are the ultimate and 


» Aristotle, Politic. vii. 9, p. 1328, | ris mwéAews 7b Tov BAAwY qWoAITOY 
b. 4°; Be P. 1329, & 25. ylyveras wmAHG0s, &e. 

tot. Politic. ii. 5, p. 1264, a. Toet yap (Plato) Tous peéy pvraxas 

12-20, Sta the P atonic Com- olov gpoupo’s, Tous 5é yewpyols kal 
monwealth, calro: oxeddy réye wANO0s | robs rexviras Kad Toi 
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capital objects of all his solicitude. It is in protecting, 
governing, and administering them, that the lives of the 
Rulers and Guardians are passed. Though they (the remain- 
ing people) receive no public training, yet Plato intends 
them to reap all the benefit of the laborious training be- 
stowed on the Guardians. This is a larger and more gene- 
rous conception of the purpose of political institutions, than 
we find either in Aristotle or in Xenophon. 

There is however another objection, which seems grave 
and well founded, advanced by Aristotle against 
the Platonic Republic. He remarks that it will be 
not one city, but two cities, with tendencies more 
or less adverse to each other:? that the Guar- 
dians, educated under the very peculiar training 
and placed under the peculiar relations prescribed pee rerer ae 
to them, will form one city—while the remaining tbe Demos. 
people, who have no part either in the one or the other, but 
are private proprietors with separate families—will form 
another city. I do not see what reply the Platonic Republic 
furnishes to this objection. Granting full success to Plato in 
his endeavours to make the Guardians One among them- 
selves, we find nothing to make them One with the remain- 
ing people, nor to make the remaining people One with 
them.1 On the contrary, we observe such an extreme 
divergence of sentiment, character, pursuit, and education, as 
to render mutual sympathy very difficult, and to open fatal 
probabilities of mutual alienation: probabilities hardly less, 
than if separate proprietary interests had been left to subsist 
among the Guardians. This is a source of mischief which 
Plato has not taken into his account. The entire body of 
(suardians cannot fail to carry in their bosoms a sense of 
extreme pride in their own training, and a proportionally 
mean estimate of the untrained multitude alongside of them. 


Objection 
urged by 
Aristotle 
against the 
Platonic Re- 
public, that 
it will be 
two cities. 
Spiritual 
pride of the 


P Aristotel. Politic.ii. 5, p.1204, 0.24. 
ev mid yap wéder 560 wéAer ; 
elvat, kal Tavras brevaytias 

The most forcible of the objections 
urged by Aristotle against the Platonic 
Republic, are those contained in this 
chapter soapecting the relations be- 
tween the Guardians and tho rest of 


the community. 

a The oneness, which Plato pro- 
claims as belonging to his whole city, 
belongs in reality only to the body of 
Guardians; of whom he sometimes 
speaks as if they were the whole city, 
which however is not his real inten- 
tion, see Republic, v. p. 462-403 A. 
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The sentiment of the gold and silver men, towards the brass 
and iron men, will have in it too much of contempt to be 
consistent with civic fraternity: like the pride of the Twice- 
Born Hindoo Brahmin, when comparing himself with the 
lower Hindoo castes: or like that of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood, who “regarded the brethren as equal to the 
blessed Gods, but held all the rest to be unworthy of any 
account.”" The Spartan training appears to have produced a 
similar effect upon the mind of the citizens who went through 
it. And indeed such an effect appears scarcely avoidable, 
under the circumstances assumed by Plato. He himself is 
proud of his own ideal training, so as to ascribe to those who 
receive it a sentiment akin to that of the Olympic victors ; 
while he employs degrading analogies to signify the pursuits 
and enjoyments of the untrained multitude, who are assimi- 
lated to the appetite or lower element in the organism, 
existing only as a mutinous crew necessary to be kept down.® 
That spiritual pride, coupled with spiritual contempt, should 
be felt by the Guardians, is the natural result; as it is 
indeed the essential reimbursement to their feelings, for the 
life of drill and self-denial which Plato imposes upon them. 
And how, under such a sentiment, the two constituent elements 
in his system are to be competent to work out his promised 
result of mutual happiness, he has not shown. 


' Tovs ev éralpous Hyer toous paxd- proposition of Aristotle himsclf for the 


peat Bear, ganie purpose. Xenophon, in his Cyro- 
Tous 3 BAAous Hryetr’ ob7 ev Adyp peedia. proposes a severe, life-long drill 
or’ év apOus. - and discipline like that of the Spartans, 

§ Plato, Republ. v. 465 D. _ from which indeed he does not formally 


Aristotle says (in the Nikom. ' exclude uny citizens, but which he an- 
Ethics, i. 5) when discussing the nounces to be actually attended only 
various ideas entertained about happi- by the wealthy, since they alone can 
ness—Oi péy o¢y woAAol nayreAws afford toattend continuouslyand habit- 
avBpanosétes galvovra: Booknudtwy | ually, the poorer men being engaged 
Biov xpoapovyevor. This is much the , in the cares of maintenance. All the 
estimation which the Platonic Guard- ' functions of the state,civil andimilitary, 
ians would be apt to form respecting | are performed exclusively bythose who 
the Demos. | go through the public discipline. We 

t The foregoing remarks are an ex- | have here the two cities in One, which 
pansion, and a sequel, of Aristotle’s | Aristotle objects to in Plato; with the 
objection against thePlatonicRepublic | consequent loss of civic fraternity be- 
—That it is not One City, but twodis- tween them. And when we look to 
cordant cities in that which is nomi- thatwhich Aristotle himsclf suggests, 
nally One. Imusthoweveraddthatthe we find him evading the objection by 
same objection may be urged against a formal sanction of the very mischief 
the Xenophontic constitution of acity; | upon which the objection is founded. 
and also, in substance, even against the | He puts the husbandmen and artisans 
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In explanation of the foregoing remarks, I will add that 
Plato fails in his purpose not from the goodness of Plato's 


scheme fails, 


the training which he provides for his select Few, mainty be- 


cause he pro- 


but from leaving the rest of his people without any era 
training—without even so much as would enable the Demos. 
them properly to appreciate superior training in the few who 
obtain it—without any powers of self-defence or self-helpful- 
ness. His fundamental postulate—That every man sball do 
only one thing—when applied to the Guardians, realises 
itself in something great and considerable: but when applied 
to the ordinary pursuits of life, reduces every man to a 
special machine, unfit for any other purpose than its own. 
Though it is reasonable that a man should get his living by 
one trade, and should therefore qualify himself peculiarly 
and effectively for that trade—it is not reasonable that be 
should be altogether impotent as to everything else: nor 
that his happiness should consist, as Plato declares that it 
ought, exclusively in the performance of this one service to 
the commonwealth. In the Platonic Republic, the body of 
the people are represented not only as without training, but 
as machines rather than individual men. They exist partly 
as producers to maintain, partly as governable matter to obey, 
the Guardians; and to be cared for by them. 

Aristotle, when speaking about the citizens of his own ideal 
commonwealth (his citizens form nearly the same 
numerical proportion of the whole population, as the 


Principle of 
Anistotle— 
That every 


Platonic Guardians) tells us—“ Since the End for (ithe 
which the entire City exists is One, it is obviously pin” 


: ke hed b 
necessary that the education of all the citizens (oto ” 


should be one and the same, and that the care of “°"™ 
such cducation should be a public duty—not left in private 


altogether out of the pale of his city, | tonic and Xenophontic city—there 
which is made to include the disci- | will subsist the like feelings, in Ari- 
Pes citizens or Guardians alone. | stotle’s proposition, between the mem- 

is city may thus be called One, | bers of the city and the outlying, 
inasmuch as it admits only homo- ' thoughindispensable, adjuncts. There 
geneous elements, and throws out all will be the same mischief in kind, 
such as are heterogeneous; but he and probably exaggerated in amount: 
thus avowedly renounces as insoluble since the abolition of the very name 
the problem whichPlatoandXenophon and idea of fellow-citizen tends to sup- 
try, though unsuccessfully, tosolve. If press altogether an influence of tute- 
there be discord and alienation among lary character, however insufficient 
the constituent members of the Pla- | as to its force. 
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hands as it is now, for a man to teach his children what he 
thinks fit. Public exigencies must be provided for by public 
training. Moreover, we ought not to regard any of the 
citizens as belonging to himself, but all of them as belonging 
to the city: for each is a part of the city: and nature pre- 
scribes that the care of each part shall be regulated with a 
view to the care of the whole." 

The broad principle thus laid down by Aristotle is common 
to him with Plato, and lies at the bottom of the schemes of 
polity imagined by both. Each has his own way of applying it. 

Plato clearly perceives that it cannot be applied with con- 
sistency and effect, unless women are brought under its ap- 
plication as well as men. And to a great extent, Aristotle 
holds the same opinion too. While commending the Spartan 
principle, that the character of the citizen must be formed 
and upheld by continued public training and discipline—Ari- 
stotle blames Lykurgus for leaving the women (that. is, a 
numerical half of the city) without training or discipline ; 
which omission produced (he says) very mischievous effects, 
especially in corrupting the character of the men. He pro- 
nounces this to be a serious fault, making the constitution 
inconsistent and self-contradictory, and indeed contrary to 
the intentions of Lykurgus himself: who had tried to bring 
the women under public discipline as well as the men, but 
was forced to desist by their strenuous opposition. Such re- 
marks from Aristotle are the more remarkable, since it 
appears as matter of history, that the maidens at NSpurta 
(though not the married women) didi to a great extent go 


‘u Aristotel. Politic. Vil. 1, P. 13375 , 
a 21. “Emel 8 ty 7b TéAOS TH THA 
ndon, pavepoy 671 Kal Thy maudecav play 
Kal Thy abthy dvayxatay elvat wavTwr, 


Kal poy Kar’ vuy 
otros é€mipmeAcirar Twy auvTou 
dig te Kal pdOnow hy bv Sdn 5iddo- 
xwy. “Apa 5é obdé xph vopiew abroy 
avrov elvat T@Y wodtTOY, GAA TayTas 
8 éwimeAcia, 
Tijv Tov 
éAou én 
Aristotel. Politic. ii. 7, p. 1269, 
b. 12. ’Ert 8, 7 wepl ras 
TNS 


ToATeias BaaBepa, Kal mpus evdamoviay 
is—"Qaer’ ev voats 

exes TO mepl Tas yuruiK 
THS wWoAcws Ber vopicew a 
“Omep exer (at Sparta) 
oAnV yap Thy wodAw O vomoberns eval 
Bovrduevos Kaptepichy, KaTd pey Tous 
avBpas gavepds €ort To1ovTos dv, én) 
5e Tay yuvaikav éinuéranwe, &. Ta 
mepi Tas ryuvaikas txovra ph nxadas 
fotxey ov pdvov ampémeidy TiVa Tote 
THS wWorews avTis Kal? ast hy, AAG 
oupBdddcabal Tt mpos tiv gidoxpn- 
Harta. 

Plato has a similar remark, Legg. 
Vi. pp. 740-781. 
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through gymnastic exercises along with the young men. 
These exercises, though almost a singular exception in Greece, 
must have appeared to Aristotle very insufficient. What 
amount or kind of regulation he himself would propose for 
women, he has not defined. In his own ideal commonwealth, 
he lays it down as alike essential for men and women to have 
their bodies trained and exercised so as to be adequate to 
the active duties of free persons (as contrasted with the 
harder preparation requisite for the athletic contests, which 
he disapproves), but he does not go into further particulars.” 
The regulations which he proposes, too, with reference to 
marriage generally and to the maintenance of a vigorous 
breed of citizens, show, that he considered it an important 
part of the lawgiver’s duty to keep up by positive interference 
the physical condition both of males and females. 

In principle therefore, Aristotle agrees with Plato,> as to 
the propriety of comprehending women as well as men under 


Y Stallbaum (in his note on Plato, nor Aristotle shared this view. 

Legg. i. p. 638 C, thy tay yuraxey Respecting theSpuartan maidensand 
nap wiv &verw) observes— Lace- . their exercises, see Xenophon, Republ. 
narum licentiam, quum ex aliis in- , Laced. i. 4; Plutarch, Lykurg.c. 14. 
stitutis patriis, tum ex gymnicarum * Aristotel. Politic vii. 10, p. 1335, 
exercitationum usu repetendam, Plato | b. 8. Memovnuéyny pév obv exew Set 
carpit etiam infra,” &c. This is a. thy efw, memovnudyny 5& wdvois ph 
mistake. Plato does not blame the! Biaiow, unde mpds eva udvoy, Eawep 7 
gymnastic exercises of the Spartan | ray aéantay eis, AAAG mMpds Tas Ta 
maidens: the four passages to which" eaevOdpwyv mpdters. ‘Ouoiws Be det 
Stallbaum refers do not prove his! cadre smdpyew avdpdor Kal yovaiki. 
assertion, They even countenance Compare also i. 8, near the end of the 
the reverso of that assertion. Plato’ first hook. 

approves of gymnastic and military | © Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1335, 
excreises for maidens in the Laws, ; a. 20, b. 15. 

and for all the female Gurrdians in v If we take the sentence from 


the Republic. 1 Aristotle's Politics, cited in a note 
Stallbaum also refers to Aristotle as immediately preceding, to the effect 
disapproving the gymnastic exercises | that all the citizens belonged to the 
of the Spartan maidens. I cannot | city, and that cach was a part of the 
think that this is correct. Aristotle | city (viii. 1, p. 1337, a. 28) in con- 
does indeed blame the arrangements | junction with another passage in the 
for women at Sparta, but not, as I | Politics (i. 31 P- 125.4, 8 10}—TS te yap 

| 

{ 


understand him, because the women ! ydpiov, ob dvov AAU gor: pespiov 
were subjected to gymnaptic exercise: | gard cal 5Aws &AAOv—it is difficult 
his blame is founded on the circum- | to see how he can, consistently with 
stance that the women were not | these principles, assign to his citizens 
regulated, but left to do as they | any individual self-reyarding agency. 
pleased, while the men were under | plato denies all such to his Guardians, 
the strictest drill. This Iconeeive to and in so doing he makes deductions 
he the meaning of yuvaxey dveois. consistent with the principles of Ari- 
Euripides indeed has a very bitter, stotle, who lays down his principles 
passage condemning the exercises of | too absolutely for the use which he 
the Spartan maidens,but neither Plato afterwards makes of them. 


ene 
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public training and disciplino: but he does not follow out the 
principle with the same consistency. He maintains the 
Platonic Commonwealth to be impossible.° 

If we go through the separate objections which Aristotle 
advances as justifying his verdict, we shall find them altogether 
inadequate for the purpose. He shows certain inconveniences 
and difficulties as belonging to it,—which are by no 
means all real, but which, even conceding them in 
full foree, would have to be set against the objections 
admitted by himself to bear against other actual 
socicties, before we can determine whether they 
are sufficiently weighty to render the scheme to which 
they belong impossible. The Platonic commonwealth, and 
the Aristotelian commonwealth, are both of them impossible, 
in my judgment, for the same reason: that all the various 
communities of mankind exist under established customs, 
beliefs, and sentiments, in complete discordance with them : 
and that we cannot understand from whence the force is to 
come, tending and competent to generate either of these two 
new systematic projects. Both of them require a simulta- 
neous production of many reciprocally adapted elements: 
both therefore require an express initiative foree, exceptional 
and belonging to some peculiar crisis—something analogous 
to Zeus in Krete, and to Apollo at Sparta. This is alike 
true of both: though the Platonic Republic, departing more 
widely from received principles and sentiments than the Ari- 
stotelian, would of course require a more potent initiative." 
In the treatises of the two philosophers, each explains and 
vindicates the principles of his system, without including in 
the hypothesis any specification of a probable source from 
whence it was to acquire its first start. Where is the motive, 
operative, demiurgic force, ready to translate such an idea 
into reality ?° But if we assume that either of them had once 


Aristotel. Polit. ii. 3, p. 1269, b. 29. | 502 B). That despot (Plato supposes) 


Aristotle 
declares the 
Platonic 
Common- 
wealth im- 
possible—In 
what sense 
this is true. 


elyvat wdpmay abdivaros 
Bios. 

4 Plato indeed in one place tells us 
that a single despot becoming by in- 
spiration or accident a philosopher, 
and having an obedient city, would 
accomplish the ey construction 
of his commonwealth (Republic, vi. p. 


will send away all the population of 
his city above ten years old, and will 
train up the children in the Platonic 
principles (vii. pp. 540-541). 

This is little better than an ed, 
whatever Plato may say to deprecate 
the charge of uttering evxds, p. 540 D. 

* Aristotel. Metaphys. A. p. 991, 
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begun, there is no reason why it might not have continued. 
The causes which first brought about the Spartan constitution 
and discipline must have been very peculiar, though we have 
no historical account what they were. At any rate they never 
occurred a second time ; for no second Sparta was ever formed, 
in spite of the admiration inspired by the first. If Sparta had 
never been actually established, and if Aristotle had read a 
description of it as a mere project, he would probably have 
pronounced it impracticable: though when once brought 
into reality, it proved eminently durable. In like manner the 
laws, customs, beliefs, and feelings prevalent in Egypt,—which 
astonished so vehemently Herodotus and other observing 
Grecks—would have been declared to be impossible, if des- 
cribed simply in project: yet when once established they were 
found to last longer without change than those of other nations. 

The Platonic project is submitted, however, not to impartial 


judges comparing different views on matters yet un- The real im 
: . ite ais possibility o 
determined, but to hearers with a canon of criticism the Platonic 
A wi ogg nn ' Common- 
already fixed and anti-Platonic “andmis consuetudine wealtharises 
. . . ° * rom the fact 
imbutis.” It appears impossible, because it contra- that discord- 
° . * ant senti- 
dicts sentiments conceived as fundamental and con- eae 
: ready esta- 
secrated, respecting the sexual and family relations. blished. 


The supposed impossibility is the mode of expressing strong 
disapprobation and repugnance: lke that which Herodotus 
describes as manifested by the Greeks on one side and by the 


a. 22. Th ydp ore 7d epyaduevorv, . force will be forthcoming adequate to 
+ Tas id€as amuBA€ror ; i the first creation of them. Existing 
We find Aristotle arguing, in the societies have fixed modes of thinking 
course of his remarks on the Platonic and fecling on social and political 
Republic, that it is useless now to matters; each moves in its own groove, 
promulgateany such novelties; along and the direction in which it will 
time has elapsed, and such things henceforward move will be a conse- 
would already have been found esta- quence and continuance of the direc. 
blished if they had been good (Politic. tion in which it is already moving, by 
ii. 5, p. 1204, a. 2). This would have virtue of powerful causes now in 
applied (somewhat less in degree, yet operation. New originating force is a 
with quite sufficient force) to the ideal | very rare phenomenon. Overwhelming 
commonwealth of Aristotle himself, as | enemies or physical calamities may 
well as to that of Plato. destroy what exists, but they will not 
Because such institutions hayenever | produce any such innovations as those 
yet been established any whereas those | under discussion. 
proposed by Plato or Aristotle, you f Plato himself makes this very 
cannot fairl arguc that they would ; remark in the Treatise De Legibus 
not be g or that they would not | (viii. p.83y D) in defending the prac- 
atand if established. What you may | ticability of some of the ordinances 
fairly argue is, that they arc not at all | therein recommended. 
likely to be established; nooriginating 
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Indians on the other—when Darius, having asked each of 
them at what price they would consent to adopt the practice 
of the other respecting the mode of treating the bodies of 
deceased parents, was answered by a loud cry of horror at 
the mere proposition. The reasons offered to prove the Pla- 
tonic project impossible, are principally founded upon the very 
sentiment above adverted to, and derive all their force from 
being associated with it. Such is the character of many among 
the Aristotelian objections." The real, and the truly forcible, 
objection consists in the sentiment itself. If that be deeply 
rooted in the mind, it is decisive. To those who feel thus, the 
Platonic project would be both intolerable and impossible. 
But we must recollect that it is these very sentiments, 
Platohas Which Plato impugns and declares to be inappli- 


strong feel- é i 

ings of right cable to his Guardians: so that an opponent who, 

and wrong ° ° 

about sexual not breaking off at once with the ery of horror 

intercourse, : . : . 

but referring uttered by the Indians to Darius, begins to discuss 
1 eren e e e s ° e 

objects. the question with him, is bound to forego objections 


& Herodot. iii. 38. 0f 5¢, auBwoavres towards them as persons now fecl 

peya, evpnucew piv ex éAevor. towards brothers and fathers: that 

Plato in a remarkable passage of the affection by being disseminated 

the Leges (i. 638 B), deprecates and would be weakened, and would become 

complains of this instantaneous con- nothing more than a “ diluted friend- 

demuation without impartial hearing =H "—girla tdapns. See Aristot. 
i 


of argument on both sides. Politic. i. 3, p. 1201, b. 22, ii. 4, p. 
h See the arguments urged by Ari- 1262, b. 15. 

stotle, Politic. ii. 4, p.12b2,a.25ctseq. Plato if called upon for an answer 

His remarks upon the fictions which to this reasoning, would probably 


Plato requires to be impressed on the have allowed it to be just; but would 
belief of his Guardians are extremely have said that the “diluted friend- 
just. There are, however, several ship” pervading all the Guardians 
objections urged by him which turn was apt and sufficient for his purpose, 
more upon the Platonic languagethan as bringing the whole number most 
upon the Platonic vein of thought,and ‘ nearly into the condition of one 
which, if judged by Plato from his , organism. Strong exclusive affections, 
own point of view, would have ap- upon whatever founded, between in- 
peared admissions in his favour rather dividuals, he wishes to discourage : 
than objections. In reply to Plato, the hateful or unfriendly sentiments 
whose aim it is that all or many of he is bent on rooting out. What he 
the Guardians shall say mine in re- | desires to ace preponderant, in cach 
ference to the same persons or the , Guardian, is a sense of duty to the 
same things, and not in reference to | public: subordinate to that, he ap- 
different persons and different things, | proves moderate and kindly affections, 
Aristotle contends that the word mine | embracing allthe Guardians; towards 
will not then designateany such strong : the elders as fathers, towards those of 
affection as it docs now, when it is; the same age as brothers. Aristotle's 
special, exclusive, and concentrated on | expression—qidla —b3ep4s—describes 
a few persons or things: that cach | such a sentiment fairly enough. See 
Guardian, having many persons whom | Republic, v. pp. 402-403. It must be 
he called brother and many persons | conceded, however, that Plato’s lan- 
whom he called father, would not feel | quage is open to Aristotle’s objection. 
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and repugnances springing as corollaries from a basis avow- 
edly denied. Plato has earnest feelings of right and wrong, 
in regard both to the functions of women and to the sexual 
intercourse: but his feelings dissent entirely from those 
of readers generally. That is right, in his opinion, which 
tends tu keep up the excellence of the breed and the proper 
number of Guardians, as well as to ensure the exact and 
constant fulfilment of their mission: that 1s wrong, which 
tends to defeat or abridge such fulfilment, or to impair the 
breed, or to multiply the number beyond its proper limit. 
Of these ends the Rulers are the proper judges, not the indi- 
vidual person. All the Guardians are enjoined to leave the 
sexual power absulutely unexercised until the age of thirty 
for men, of twenty for women—and then only to exercise it 
under express sanction and authorisation, according as the 
Rulers may consider that children are needed to keep up 
the legitimate number. 

Marriage is regarded as holy, and celebrated under solemn 
rites—all the more because both the ceremony is originated, 
and the couples selected, by the magistrates, for the most im- 
portant public purpose: which being fulfilled, the marriage 
ceases and determines. It is not celebrated with a view tu 
the couple themselves, still less with a view to establish 
any permanent exclusive attachment between them: which 
object Plato not only docs not contemplate, but positively 
discountenances ; on the same general principle as the Ca- 
thelic Church forbids marriage to priests: because he be- 
lieves that it will create within them motives and sentiments 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their public mission. 

It is clear that among such a regiment as that which Plato 
describes in his Guardians, a sentiment would grow json 
up, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, totally *ntiment 


which would 


different from that which prevailed elsewhere around &eyuP i. 


him. The Platonic restriction upon that inter- (man. 


course (until the ulterior limits of age) would be far 2ecys ih 
more severe: but it would be applied with reference "°"* 

to different objects. Instead of being applied to enforce the 
exclusive consecration of one woman to one man, choosing 


each other or chosen by fathers, without any limit on the 
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multiplication of children,—and without any attention to 
the maintenance or deterioration of the breed—it would be 
directed to the obtaining of the most perfect breed and of 
the appropriate number, Icaving the Guardians, female as 
well as male, free from all permanent distracting influences 
to interfere with the discharge of their public duties. In 
appreciating the details of the Platonic community, we must 
look at it with reference to this form of sexual morality; 
which would generate in the Guardians an appreciation of 
details consistent with itself, both as to the women and as to 
the children. The sentiment of obligation, of right and 
wrong, respecting the relations of the sexes, 1s everywhere 
very strong; but it does not everywhere attach to the same 
acts or objects. The important obligation for a woman never 
to show her face in public, which is held sacred through so 
large a portion of the Oriental world, is noway recognised 
in the Occidental: and in Plato’s time, when mankind were 
more disseminated among small independent communities, 
the divergence was yet greater than it is now. The Spartans 
were not induced, by the censures or mockery of persons in 
other Grecian cities,! to suppress the gymnastic exercises 
practised by their maidens in conjunction with the young 
men: nor is Plato deterred by the ridicule or blame which 
others may express, from proclaiming his conviction, that the 
virtue of his female Guardians 1s the same as that of the 
male—consisting in the faithful performance of their duty as 
Gruardians, after going through all the requisite training, 
gymnastic and musical. And he follows this up by the 
general declaration, one of the most emphatic in all his 
writings, “The best thing which is now said or ever bas been 
said, is, that what is profitable is honourable—and what is 
hurtful, is base.” * 


i Euripid. Andromach. 508. Kleanthes, successor of Zeno as Schol- 


The criticisms of Xenophon in the 
first chapter of his treatise, De Laced. 
Republ., exhibit a point of view on 
many points analogous to that of 
Plato respecting the female sex, and 
differing from that which he puts into 
the mouth of Ischomachus in his 

See above, p. 200, 
note h. Among the lost treatises of | 


arch of the Stoic school, one was com- 
posed expressly to show “Or: 4 abt) 
GpeTh wal dvdpds xal yuvads. 
La. vii. 175.) 

* Plato, Republ. v. p. 457. 
burdoy 8) rais rav dudAdKwy 
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Plato in truth reduces the distinction between the two 
sexes to its lowest terms: to the physical difference What Nature 
in regard to procreation—and to the general fact, regard to the 
that the female is every way weaker and inferior the two sexes 


— Direct con- 


to the male; while yet, individually taken, many ore 
women are superior to many men, and both sexes ®24Aristotle. 
are alike improveable by training. He maintains that this 
similarity of training and function is the real order of Nature, 
and that the opposite practice, which insists on a separation 
of life and functions between the sexes, is unnatural :! which 
doctrine he partly enforces by the analogy of the two sexes in 
other animals." Aristotle disputes this reasoning altogether: 
declaring that Nature prescribes a separation of life and func- 
tions between the two sexes—that the relation of man to 
woman is that of superiority and command on one side, in- 
feriority and obedience on the other, like the relation between 
father and child, master and slave, though with a difference 
less in degree—that virtue in a man, and virtue in a woman, 
are quite different, imposing diverse obligations." It shows 
how little stress can be laid on arguments based on the word 
Nature, when we see two such distinguished thinkers com- 
pletely at issue as to the question, what Nature indicates, in 
this important case. Each of them decorates by that name 
the rule which he himself approves ; whether actually realised 
anywhere, or merely recommended as a reform of some- 
thing really existing. In this controversy, Aristotle had in 
his favour the actualities around him, against Plato: but 
Aristotle himself is far from always recognising experience 
and practice as authoritative interpreters of the dictates of 
Nature, as we may see by his own ideal commonwealth. 
iow strongly Plato was attached to his doctrines about the 
capacity of women—how unchanged his opinion continued 
kal otx HAAG xpaxréoy: TrovTwy 8 ai- | pdy, aiaxpdy. 
Tay Ta édappdrepa rais yuvatly 4) trois | | Plato, Republic, v. pp. 456 ©, 
“* "  Bordov, Si rh» rod yévous! 400 D. 1a viv wapa rata: 
‘Oo " yu- "  "'# padAAov, &e. 
Tov Compare a similar appeal to the 
analogy of animals, as proving the 
; reiineee ties dev, —. fpwras apiévwy to be unnatural, Plato 
Couey, dp’ & yerg ob8° 8, ri apdrre. Legg. viii. p. 836 C. 
es |" wotro wa Ad- ® Aristotel. Politic. i. 13, p. 1260, 
kKalrAerA df eras, Sri 7d pty & 20-30. 
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about the mischief of separating the training and functions of 


Opinion of the two sexes, and of confining women to indoor 
Plato re- . “a : 
specting the occupations, or to what he calls “a life of dark- 
capacities o ‘ 

women, and ness and fear” °—may be seen farther by his Trea- 


the training . : : A 
proper for tise De Legibus. Although in that treatise he 
women, are : : ; 

maintained recedes (perforce and without retracting) from the 
in the Leges, ; : i . ‘ 

we wellasin principles of his Republic, so far as to admit sepa- 
the Republic. : Jae * ae 

Ancient rate properties and families for all his citizens—yct 
egends har- : fk - 
monising —_ he still continues to enjoin public gymnasticand mill- 
wi a : ‘ . 
opinion. tary training, for women and men alike ; and he still 


opens, to both sexes alike, superintending social functions tv 
a great extent, as well as the privilege of being honoured by 
public hymns after death, in case of distinguished merit. 
Respecting military matters, he speaks with peculiar carnest- 
ness. That women are perfectly capable of efficient military 
service, if properly trained, he proves not only by the ancient 
legends, but also by facts actual and contemporary, the known 
valour of the Scythian and Sarmatian women. Whatever 
doubts persons may have hitherto cherished (says Plato), this 
is now established matter of fact:9 the cowardice and un- 
potence of women is not less disgraceful in itself than detri- 
mental to the city, as robbing it of one-half of its possible 
force.’ He complains bitterly of the repugnance felt even to 


° Plato, Legg. vi. p.751 DD. et@ioue- Roman Sennte, attesting the courage, 
vov yap dedoinds kal oxotervoy (yy, &e. . Vigour, and prudence, of Zenobia 

P Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 795 C, 790 C, | quecnof Palmyra. Trebellius Pollio, 
So2 A. : Vite Triginta ‘Tyrannorum in Hixtor. 

4 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 804-S05-806. | August. p. 198. “Audio, P. ©, mihi 
axouwy yap 5) puOous wadauvs wéerecc- , Objici, quod non virile munus imple- 
po, Ta BE viv, ws Eros eimeiv, olSa Bri. verim, Zenobiam triumphando., Nie, 
pupiddes avapibunt ot YUvaiK@v €idl TAY illi qui me reprehendunt, satis lauda- 
mep| tov Tidvrov, &s Zavpomaridas | rent, 61 scirent qualis est Hla mulher, 
Kadoumy, als ox trmwy pdvoy Gra) Quam prudens in consiliis, quam con- 
kai tétwv Kal Tay BAAwy Srawy wor | Stans in dispositionibus, quam crga 
ywvia Kal rois avBpdaw ton xpootetay- | Milites gravis, quam larga culn Neees- 
pévn tows doxeirau. We may doubt sitas postulet, quam tristis cum severi- 
whether Plato knew anything of the tas poscat. Possum dicere ilius esse 
brave and skilful Artemisia queen of | quod Odenatus Persas vicit, et Ctesi- 
Halikarnassus, who s0 greatly dis- | Phontem usque fugatoSapore pervenit. 
tinguished herself in the expedition of | Possum asserery,tantoapud Oricntales 
Xerxes against Greece (Herod. vii. 99, | et Agyptiorum populos timori mulie- 
viii. 87), and, indeed, whether he had = rem fuisse, ut se non Arabes, non 
ever read the history of Herodotus. Sarraceni, non Armeni, commoverent. 
His argument might have been Nec ego illi vitam conservassem, nixi 
strengthened by another equally per- am scissem multum Romane Rei- 
tinent example, if he could have public profuisse, cum Bibi vel liberis 
quoted the original letter addressed | 8ul8 Oricntis servaret Imperium.” 
by the Emperor Aurelian to the! * Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813-814. 
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Most undoubtedly, there 


were ancient legends which tended much to countenance his 


opinion. 


The warlike Amazons, daughters of Arés, were 


among the most formidable forces that had ever appeared 
on earth; they had shown their power once by invading Attica 
and bringing such peril on Athens, that it required all the 
energy of the great Athenian hero Theseus to repel them. 
We must remember that these stories were not only fami- 
liarised tothe public eye in conspicuous painting and sculpture, 
but were also fully believed as matters of past history. More- 
over the Goddess Athéné, patroness of Athens, was the very 
impersonation of intelligent terror-striking might—constrain- 
eing and subduing Arés" himself: the Goddess En¥o presided 
over war, no less than the God Arés:” lastly Artemis, though 
making war only on wild beasts, was hardly less formidable in 
her way—indefatigable as well as rapid in her movements— 
and unerring with her bow, as Athéné was irresistible with her 
spear. Here were abundant examples in Grecian legend, to em- 
bolden Plato in his affirmations respecting the capacity of the 
female sex for warlike enterprise and laborious endurance. 
The two Goddesses, Athéné and Artemis, were among the 


few altogether insensible to amorous influences and 
to the inspirations of Aphrodité: who is the object 
of contemptuous sarcasm on the part of Athéné, and 
of repulsive antipathy on the part of Artemis.* 
This may supply an illustration for the Republic of 
Plato. As far as one can guess what the effect of his 


In a Com- 
monwealth 
like the Pla- 
tonic, the in- 
fluence of 
Aphrodité 
would proba- 

ly have 
been reduced 
to a mini- 
mum. 


institutions would have been, it is probable that the influence 
of Aphrodité would have been at its minimum among his 
Guardians of both sexes: as it was presented in the warlike 


dramas of Aéschylus.’ 


* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 D. 

t Plutarch, Theseus, c. 27; Es- 
chylus, Eumenid. 682; Isokrates, Pane- 
gyr.ss. 70-78. How popular a subject 
the Amazons were for sculptors, we 
learn from the statement of Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8, 19) that all the most dis- 
tinguished sculptors exccuted Ama- 
zons; and that this subject was the 
only one upon which a direct com- 
parison could be made between them. 

" Homer, Iliad xv. 123. 

’ Homer, Iliad v. 333-592. 


VOL. III. 


There would have been everything 


x Homer, Hymn. ad Venerem. Io; 
Iliad v. 425 ; Euripid. Hippolyt. 1400- 
1420. 

Athéné combined the attributes of 
gidomdéAcuos and giddcogos. Plato, 
Timeeus, p. 24 D; compare Kritias, 

. log D. 

yY See Aristophan. Rang, 1042. 

Eurtp. Ma AC ov8 yap fw Tis 
"Agpodirns odder cat. 

“Bech yl Mndé y eweln. “AAX’ én [ 
gol rot wal tows cotow woAAH woAAou 
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to deaden it, with an entire absence of all provocatives. The 
muscular development, but rough and unadorned bodies, of 


females— 


Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 
Pernicis uxor Appuli—(Hor. Hod, ii. 42). 


the indiscriminate companionship, with perfect identity of 
treatment and manners, between the two sexes from the earliest 
infancy—the training of both together for the same public 
duties, the constant occupation of both throughout life in the 
performance of those duties, under unceasing official super- 
vision—the strict regulation of exercise and diet, together with 
the monastic censorship on all poetry and literature—the sclf- 
restraint, equal and universal, enforced as the characteristic 
feature and pride of the regiment, and seconded by the jealous 
espionage of all over all, the more potent because privacy 
was unknown—such an assemblage of circumstances would 
do as much as circumstances could do to starve the sexual 
appetite, to prevent it from becoming the root of emotional 
or imaginative associations, and to place it under the full con- 
troul of the lawgiver for purposes altogether public. Such was 
probably Plato’s intention: since he more generally regards 
the appetites as enemies to be combated and extirpated so far 
as practicable—rather than as sources of pleasure, yet lable 
to accompaniments of pain, requiring to be regulated so as to 
exclude the latter and retain the former. 

The public purposes, with a view to which Plato sought to 
controul the sexual appetite in his Guardians, were 
three, as, I have already stated. 1. To obtain from 
each of them individually, faithful performance of 
the public duties, and observance of the limits, pre- 
— scribed by his system. 2. To ensure the best and 
purest breed. 3. To maintain unaltered the same total num- 
ber, without excess or deficiency. 

The first of these three purposes is peculiar to the Platonic 
Law of popu- system. ‘I'he two last are not peculiar to it. Ari- 


lation ex- 


pounded by gtotle recognises them ” as ends, no less than Plato, 


Three dis’, though he does not approve Plato’s means for attain- 
them. In reference to the limitation of number, 


* Aristotel, Politic. vii. 16. 


Other pur- 
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native open 
between 


Aristotle is even more pronounced than Plato. The 
great evil of over-population forced itself upon Prevents | 
these philosophers; living as both of them did among 
small communities, each with its narrow area hedged in by 
others—each liable to intestine dispute, sometimes caused, 
always aggravated, by the presence of large families and 
numerous poor freemen—and each importing bought slaves as 
labourers. To obtain for their community the quickest pos- 
sible increase in aggregate wealth and population, was an end 
which they did not account either desirable or commendable. 
The stationary state, far from appearing repulsive or dis- 
couraging, was what they looked upon as the best arrange- 
*ment* of things. A mixed number of lots of land, indivisible 
and inalienable, is the first principle of the Platonic com- 
munity in the treatise De Legibus. Not to encourage wealth, 
but to avert, as far as possible, the evils of poverty and de- 
pendance, and to restrain within narrow limits the proportion 
of the population which suffered those evils—was considered 
by Plato and Aristotle to be among the gravest problems for 
the solution of the statesman.” Consistent with these con- 
ditions, essential to security and tranquillity, whatever the 
form of government might be, there was only room for the free 
population then existing: not always for that (seeing that the 
proportion of poor citizens was often uncomfortably great), and 
never for any sensible increase above that. If all the children 
were born and brought up, that it was possible for adult 
couples to produce, a fearful aggravation of poverty, with all 
its accompanying public troubles and sufferings, would have 
been inevitable.< Accordingly both Plato (for the Guardians 
* Compare the view (not unlike | Legg. v. pp. 742-743. He speaks of 
though founded on different reasons) ' rich men as they are spoken of in some 


of the stationary state taken by Mr. | verses of the Gospele—a very rich 
John Stuart Mill, in a valuable man can hardly be a good man. 


chapter of his Principles of Political | 
Economy, Book iv. cap. 6. He says 
(8. 2, p. 319):—" Tho best state for 
luman nature is that in which, 
whilo no one is poor, no one desires to 
bo richer, nor has any reason to fear _ 
being thrust back by the-efforts of ' 
others to push themsclves forward.” | 
This would come near to the views of | 
Plato and Aristotle. 


, evils, p. 744 D 


Wealth and poverty are both of them 
Republ. iv. p. 421. 
Pheidon the Corinthian, an ancient 
lawgiver (we do not know when or 
where), prescribed an unchangeable 
number both of lots (of land) and of citi- 
zens,but the lotswere not to be all equal, 
Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1265, b. 14. 
¢ Aristot. Politic. ii. 6,p. 1265, b. 10. 
Td 5& aeicOa (Thy rexvowoilay ~~ 


» Seo a striking passage in Plato, | orov) xa@dxep ey tats wAclotas 7 


Q2 
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in the Republic) and Aristotle agree in opinion that a limit 
must be fixed upon the number of children which each couple 
is permitted to introduce. If any objector had argued that 
each couple, by going through the solemnity of marriage 
acquired a natural right to produce as many children as they 
could, and that others were under a natural obligation to sup- 
port those children—both philosophers would have denied the 
plea altogether. But they went even farther. They con- 
sidered procreation as a duty which cach citizen owed to the 
public, in order that the total of citizens might not fall below 
the proper minimum—yet as a duty which required controul,in 
order that the total might not riseabove the proper maximum.! 
Hence they did not even admit the right of each couple to pro-' 
duce as many children as their private means could support. 
They thought it necessary to impose a limit on the number of 
children in every family, binding equally on rich and poor: the 
number prescribed might be varied from time to time, as cir- 
cumstancesindicated. Asthecommunity could notsafely admit 
more than a certain aggregate of births, these philosophers 
commandedall couples indiscriminately, therich not excepted, 
to shape their conduct with a view to that imperative necessity. 

Plato in his Republic (as I have already mentioned) assumes 
for his Archons the privilege of selecting (by a pretended sorti- 
tion) the couplesthrough whom the legitimate amountof breed- 
ing shall be accomplished: in the semi-Platonic commonwealth 
(De Legibus), he leaves thechoice free, but prescribes the limits 
of age, rendering marriage a peremptory duty between twenty 
and thirty-five years of age, and adding some emphatic exhor- 
tations, though not peremptory enactments, respecting the 
principles which ought to guide individual choice.° In the 
ow, wevias dvayKaiov altiv ylvecda: of tho extent to which they subor- 
tots wodlrus: 7 5& wevia, ordow dinated individual sentiment to public 
€uwotet kal kaxoupylay. Compare ibid. considerations. xara wayrds efs tarw 
ii. 7, p. 1266, b. 8. ydpou—rhy yap | 

@ Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1335, | Euudepovta mynorevew yduo 
b. 28-38. Ac:roupyeiy wpds Texvoro ; ob rr 

THS mwws kel KaTa plow was mpds Toy | 

ee taroy aitg, &c. P.773 B. In marriage 

Plato, Republic, v. pp. 460-461. (he says) the natural tendency is that 
there TH wodkei—yevygy tH wéAer— like seeks like; but it is good for the 
Ta eis Th Kowdy yevvhoewy. city that like should be coupled to 

e Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772-773-774. unlike, rich to poor, hasty tempers 


The wording is characteristic of the with sober tempers, &c., in order that 
view taken by these philosophers,and the specialties may bo blended to- 
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same manner too he deals with procreation: recognising the 
necessity of imposing a limit on individual discretion, yet not 
naming that limit by law, but leaving it to be enforced ac- 
cording to circumstances by the magistrates: who (he says), 
by advice, praise, and censure, can apply either effective re- 
straints on procreation, or encouragements if the case requires.! 
Aristotle blames this guarantee as insufficient: he feels so 
strongly the necessity of limiting procreation, that he is not 
satisfied unless a proper limit be imposed by positive law. 
Unless such a result be made thoroughly sure (he says), all 
other measures of lawgivers for equalising properties, or avert- 

ng poverty and the discontents growing out of it—must fail 
in effect. Aristotle also lays it down as a part of the duty of 
the lawgiver to take care that the bodies of the children 
brought up shall be as good as possible: hence he prescribes 
the ages proper for marriage, and the age after which no 
parents are to produce any more children." 

The paramount necessity of limiting the number of children 
born in each family, here enforced by Plato and Aristotle, rests 
upon that great social fact which Malthus so instructively ex- 
pounded at the close of the last century. Malthus, enquiring 
specially into the law of population, showed upon what condi- 
tions the increase of population depends, and what were the 
causes constantly at work to hold it back—checks to popula- 
tion. He ranged these causes under three different heads, 
gether and mitigated. He does not | (Plato), 7d wept 7d wAHO0s TGV WoALTGY 


retend to embody this in a written | uh Karackevd(ew, GAA’ aetvar Thy 
aw, but directs the authorities to | rexvorortay adpistov, &O. 


obtain it as far as they can by exhor- 
tation. P. 773 E. Comparo the Poli- 
tikus, p. 311. 

" Plato, Legg. v. p. 740 D. mopiférw 


€ 


Qt RevTa~ 


del udvov toovra Kal yap éwiaxe- 
gets yevégews, ols by ebpous ely 
yeveois, Kal rovvaytioy ewimeAciar Kad 
arovdal wANOous yevynudtuy eialy, Ke. 
Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1264, 
Q. 38, li. 7, p. 1206, b. 10, vii. 16. 

Aristotle has not fully considered 
all that Plato says, whon he blames 
him for inconsistency in proposing to 
keep properties equal, without taking 
pains to impose and maintain a con- 
Stant limit on offspring in families. 
Atoroy 8t nal rd ras xrhoes tod(ovra 


What Plato really directs is stated 
in my textand in my note immediately 


preceding. 


b Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1334, 
b. 39. efmep oby am apxyns Tov vopo- 
pay Set, owws BeATicta Ta 
yevnTa: Tay TpEpouevwy, xpw- 

Tov wey emimedntéoy wepl Thy oi cevtw 
wére Kal wolous twas dvTas xph wasel- 
oOa: mpdos GAAHAOUS Thy vyauiKhy dps- 
Alay, &c. Ho names thirty-seven as 
tho age proper for a man, eighteen for 
a woman, to marry. At the age of 
fifty-five a man becomes unfit to pro- 
create for the public, and none of his 
children are to appear (ddeitc@a: tijs 
eis 7d avepdy yervioews, vii. 16, Pp. 
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though the two last are multiform in detail. 1. Moral or pru- 
dential restraint—the preventive check. 2. Vice,and 3. Misery 
—the two positive checks. He farther showed that though 
the aggregate repressive effect of these three causesisinfallible 
and inevitable, determined by the circumstances of cach given 
society—yet that mankind might exercise an option through 
which of the three the check should be applied: that the 
effect of the two last causes was in inverse proportion to that 
of the first—in other words, that the less there was of pru- 
dential restraint limiting the number of births, the more there 
must be of vice or misery, under some of their thousand forms, 
to shorten the lives of many of the children born—and é con-, 
verso, the more there was of prudential restraint, the less would 
be the operation of the other checks tending to shorten life. 
Three distinct facts—preventive restraint, vice,and misery — 
Platoand having nothing else in common, are arranged under 
Aristotle saw ; 
thesame law one general head by Malthus, in consequence of the 


as Malthus, 


but arranged One single common property which they possess— 


ae ae that of operating as checks to population. To him, 
ofview. that one common property was the most important 
of all, and the most fit to be singled out as the groundwork of 
classification, having reference tu the subject of his enquiry. 
But Plato and Aristotle looked at the subject in a different 
point of view. They had present to their minds the same 
three facts, and the tendency of the first to avert or abate the 
second and third: but as they were not investigating the law 
of population, they had nothing to call their attention to the 
one common property of the three. They did not regard vice 
and misery as causes tending tou keep down population, but as 
being in themselves evils; enemies among the worst which 
the lawgiver had to encounter, in his efforts to establish a good 
political and social condition—and enemies which he could 
never successfully encounter, without regulating the numberof 
births. Such regulation they considered asanessential tutelary 
measure to keep outdisastrouspoverty. Theinverse proportion, 
between regulated or unregulated number of births on the one 
hand, and diminution or increase of poverty on the other, was 
seen as Clearly by Aristotle and Plato as by Malthus. 

But these two Greck philosophers ordain something yet 
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more remarkable. Having prescribed both the age of mar- 
riage and the number of permitted births, 80 as to Regulations 


ensure both vigorous citizens and a total compatible Aristotle ax 
with the absence of corrupting poverty—they di- births, ana’ 


new-born 


rect what shall be done if the result does not corre- children. 
spond to their orders. Plato in his Republic (as I have already 
stated) commands that all the children born to his wedded 
couples shall be immediately consigned to the care of public 
nurses—that the offspring of the well-constituted parents 
shall be brought up, that of the ill-constituted parents not 
brought up—and that no children born of parents after the 
legitimate age shall be brought up.’ Aristotle forbids the 
exposure of children, wherever the habits of the community 
are adverse to it: but if after any married couple have had 
the number of children allowed by law, the wife should again 
become pregnant, he directs that abortion shall be procured 
before the commencement of life or sense in the fcetus: after 
such commencement, he pronounces abortion to be wrong.« 
On another point Plato and Aristotle agree: both of them 
command that no child born crippled or deformed shall be 
brought up:! a practice actually adopted at Sparta under the 
Lykurgean institutions, and even carned farther, since no 
child was allowed to be brought up until it had been inspected 
and approved by the public nurses.™ 

We here find both these philosophers not merely per- 
mitting, but enjoining—and the Spartan legislation, such regula- 
more admired than any in Grecce, systematically proved ad 
realisine—practices which modern sentiment re- modern sen- 

. . ° a) ve timent— 

pudiates and punishes. Nothing can more strikingly Variability 


‘ . of ethical sen- 
illustrate—what Plato and Aristotle have them- timent as to 





' Plato, Republ. v. pp. 459 D, 460 C, | text of this passage I have followed 
401 C. | Bekker and the Berlin edition. As to 
* Aristotel, Politic. vii. 16,10,p.1335, | the first half of the passage there are 
b. 20. Compare Plato, Thestét. 149 C. | some material differences in the text 
Tlept 5€ darobécews nal tpopis Tay 'and in the MSS.; some give @var 
Yyiyvopnevwv, torw vd"os, pndev RENN W- | instead of ear, and wpic bat yap dee 
Mévov tpépew: 5d Se wAROos Téxvwy, | instead of Spicrat yap 3%. 
dav 4 tdtis Tay e0av KwAtn, dev | ! Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C. ra 
dmorlBeabas TwY yiyvonever Sprora | 5¢ ray xepdvwr (réxva), Kal édy Te Tor 
yap 8h THs rexvoroitas Tb wARO0s, day 
B€ riot ylyynra: mapa Tabra cuvbvac- . 
Oévroov, wply alcOnow eyyevérBar Kal | Aristot. ut supra, 
- | * oretr Oar Set 1? a ar 
yep 2 Lye vi ™ Plutarch, Lykurgus, c, 16. 
kal t@ Gav tora. For the 
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andes ap- selves repeatedly observed "—how variable and inde- 
disapproved. terminate is the matter of ethical sentiment, in dif- 


ferent ages and communities, while the form of ethical senti- 
ment is the same universally : how all men agree subjectively, 
in that which they feel—disapprobation and hatred of wrong 
and vice, approbation and esteem of right and virtue—yet 
how much they differ objectively, as to the acts or persons 
which they designate by these names and towards which 
their feelings are directed. It is with these emotions as 
with the other emotions of human nature: all men are 
moved in the same manner, though in different degree, by 
love and hatred—hope and fear—desire and aversion—sym- 
pathy and antipathy—the emotions of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the ludicrous; but when we compare the objects, acts, 
or persons, which so move them, we find only a very partial 
agreement, amidst wide discrepancy and occasionally strong 
opposition. The present case is one of the strongest oppo- 
sition. Practices now abhorred as wrong, are here directly 
commanded by Plato and Aristotle, the two greatest autho- 
rities of the Hellenic world: men differing on many points 
from each other, but agreeing in this: men not only of lofty 
personal character, but also of first-rate intellectual force, in 
whom the ideas of virtue and vice had been as much developed 
by reflection as they ever have been in any mind: lastly, men 
who are extolled by the commentators as the champions of 

n Aristotel. Politic. viii. 2, p. 1337, ' of the argument of Alexander of 


b. 2. Tep) 3¢ trav xpos aperihy, ov@ev _ Aphrodisias, De Fato, p. 202. Com- 
dorw dpodrcyotmevory xal yap thy pare Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. 


ov 
a Kal mpdos Ti 


Ethica Nikomach. i. 3, p. 1094, 
b. 15. Ta 8 nara xal rd Slxaa, wep 
U 1] ‘ : ; ts 
Siapopav nal wAdvyny, ote Soxeiy voup 
pdvov elva, proer 5é ph. 

© The extraordinary variety and 
discrepancy of approved and con- 
secrated customs prevalent in different 
portions of the ancient world, is in- 
structively set forth in the treatise of 
the Syrian Christian Bardisanes in 
the time of the Antonines. <A long 
extract from this treatise is given in 
Eusebius, Preeparat. Evang. vi. 10; 
it has been also published by Orelli, 
annexed to his adition (Zurich, 1824) 


Bardisanes is replying to the argu- 
ments of astrologers and culeulators 
of nativities, who asserted the uniform 
and uncontrollable influence of the 
heavenly bodies, in given positions, 
over human conduct. Asa proof that 
mankind are not subject to any such 
necessity, but have a large sphere of 
freewill (avtetotowv), he cites theso 
numerous instances of diverse and 
contradictory institutions among dif- 
ferent societies. Several of the most 
conspicuous among these differences 
relate to the institutions concerning 
sex and family, the conduct and occu- 
pations held obligatory in men and 
women, &c. 

Compare Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhon. 


Hypotyp. tii. 8. 198 seqq. 
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religion and sound morality, against what are styled the un- 
principled cavils of the Sophists. 

It is, in my judgment, both curious and interesting to study 
the manner in which these two illustrious men— 4... ana 
Plato and Aristotle—dealt with the problem of popu- Aired eu. 


ordination of 


lation. Grave as that problem is in all times, it {Tulse to 


was peculiarly grave among the small republics of (ie sity 
antiquity. Neither of them were disposed toignore {hero 


° . tive im- 
or overlook it: nor to impute to other causes the jutee, as to 


consequences which it produces: nor to treat as in- “™ 
different the question, whether poor couples had a greater or 
less family, to share subsistence already scanty for themselves. 
Still less were these philosophers disposed to sanction the 
short-sighted policy of some Hellenic statesmen, who under a 
mistaken view of increasing the power of the state, proclaimed 
encouragement and premium simply to the multiplication of 
male births, without any regard to the comfort and means 
of families. Both Plato and Aristotle saw plainly, that 
a marricd couple, by multiplying their offspring, produced 
serious effects not merely upon their own happiness but upon 
that of others besides: up to a certain limit, for good—beyond 
that limit, for evil. Hence they laid it down, that procreation 
ought to be a rational and advised act, governed by a forecast 
of those consequences—not a casual and unforeseen result of 
present impulse. The same preponderance of reason over 
impulse as they prescribed in other cases, they endeavoured 
to enforce in this. They regarded it too, not simply as a 
branch of prudence, but as a branch of duty; a debt due by 
each citizen to others and to the commonwealth. It was the 
main purpose of their elaborate political schemes, to produce 
a steady habit and course of virtue in all the citizens: and 
they considered every one as greatly deficient in virtue, who 
refused tu look forward to the consequences of his own pro- 
creative acts—thereby contributing to bring upon the state an 
aggravated measure of poverty, which was the sure parent of 
discord, sedition, and crime. That the rate of total increase 
should not be so great as to produce these last-mentioned 
effects—and that the limit of virtue and prudence should be 
made operative on all the separate families—was in their 
judgment one of the most important cares of the lawgiver. 
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We ought to disengage this general drift and purpose, 
common both to Plato and Aristotle, on the subject of popu- 
lation, from the various means—partly objectionable, partly 
impossible to be enforced—whereby they intended to carry 
the purpose into effect. 

I pass from Plato’s picture of the entire regiment of 
Training of Guardians, under the regulations above described— 
phivsophers. to his description of the special training whereby the 
chiefs.  fewmost distinguished persons in the regiment (male 
or female, as the case may be) are to be improved, tested, and 
exalted to the capacity of philosophers: qualified to act as 
Rulers or Chiefs.” These are the two marked peculiarities of 
Plato’s Republic. The Guardians are admirable as instru- 
ments, but have no initiative of their own: we have now to 
find the chiefs from whom they will receive it. How are 
philosophers to be formed ? None but a chosen Few have 
the precious gold born with them, empowering them to attain 
this elevation. To those Few, if properly trained, the privi- 
lege and right to exercise command belongs, by Nature. For 
the rest, obedience is the duty prescribed by Nature! 

I have already given, in Chap. ANNI, © short summary 
Comprenen- Of the peculiar scientific training which Sokrates pre- 


sive curricu- 


lum for aspi- Scribes for ripening these heroic aspirants into com- 
rants to phi- ‘ 


losophy— plete philosophers. They pass years of intelectual 
cousilaima- “ ,, 

tion by labour, all by their own spontaneous impulse, over 
means of , 


Dialectic. and above thefull training of Guardians. They study 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Stereometry, Astronomy, Acoustics, 
&c., until the age of thirty: they then continuc in the exercise 
of Dialectic, with all the test of question and answer, for five 
years longer: after which they enter upon the duties of prac- 
tice and administration, succeeding ultimately to the position 
of chiefs if found competent. It is assumed that this lone 
course of study, consummated by Dialectic, has operated 
within them that great mental revolution which Plato calls, 
turning the eye from the shadows in the cave to the realitics 


P Plato. Repub. v. P- 473, Vi. p. 
503 B. rovs ~ ~ : sete Hopes 
‘ oc P. 470 B.  owdviot &y elev, vi. co 
Plato, Repub. v. p. 474 B. vii. 535. They are to bo ex cid 
mpoxpitwy mpdxpirot, Vii. D. 
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of clear daylight: that they will no longer be absorbed in the 
sensible world or in passing phenomena, but will become 
familiar with the unchangeable Ideas or Forms of the intelli- 
gible world, knowable only by intellectual intuition. Reason 
has with them been exalted to its highest power: not only 
strengthening them to surmount all intellectual difficulties 
and to deal with the most complicated conjunctures of prac- 
tice—but also ennobling their dispositions, so as to overcome 
all the disturbing temptations and narrow misguiding pre- 
judices inherent in the unregenerate man. Upon the per- 
fection of character, emotional and intellectual, imparted to 
these few philosophers, depends the Platonic Commonwealth. 

The remarks made by Plato on the effect of this preparatory 
curriculum, and on the various studies composing it, yaiuabiere- 
are highly interesting and instructive—even when Treason ”° 


effects of 


they cannot be defended as exact. Much of what he piracy 


so eloquently enuntiates respecting philosophy and “""* 
the philosophical character, is in fact just and profound, what- 
ever view we may take as to Universals; whether we regard 
them (like Plato) as the only Real Entia, cognizable by the 
mental eye, and radically disparate from particulars—or 
whether we hold them to be only general Concepts, ab- 
stracted and generalised more or less exactly from particulars. 
The remarks made by Plato on the educational effect pro- 
duced by Arithmetic and the other studies, are valuable and 
suggestive. ITven the discredit which he throws on observa- 
tions of fact, in Astronomyand Acoustics—the great antithesis 
between him and modern times—is useful as enabling us to 
enter into his point of view." 


r Plato, Rep. vil. p. 529 C D. tions in our own brain (Timeus, pp. 
The manner in which Plato here 46-47). 
depreciates astronomical observation Malebranche shares the feeling of 
is not easily reconcileable with his Plato on the subject of astronomical 
doctrine in the Timewus. He there tells observation. Recherche de la Vérité 
us that the rotations of the Nous lib. iv. a. iil. vol. ii. p. 219, ed. 1772. 
(intellective soul) in the interior of the “ Car enfin qu’y a-t-il de grand dans 
human cranium, are cognate or analo- la connoissance des mouvemens des 
fous to those of the cosmical spheres, planttes? ct n’en savons nous pas 
ut more confused and less perfect: assez présentement pour regler nos 
our eyesight being expressly intended mois et nos années? Qu’avons nous 
for the purpose, that we might con- _ tant & faire de savoir, si Saturne est 
template the perfect and unerring | environné d’un anneau ou d’un grand 
rotations of the cosmical spheres, 80 as ; nombre de petites lunes, et pourquoi 
to correct thereby the disturbed rota- | prendre parti li-dessus? Pourquoi se 
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But his point of view in the Republic differs materially 

Differences from that which we read in other dialogues: espe- 
Republic and cially in two ways. 
logues—no First, The scientific and long-continued Quadri- 
reminiscence, ium, through which Plato here conductsthe student 
nor of the : : . 
Eienchus. to philosophy, 1s very different from the road to 
philosophy as indicated elsewhere. Nothing is here said about 
reminiscence—which, in the Menon, Pheedon, Phéedrus, and 
elsewhere, stands in the foreground of his theory, as the engine 
for reviving in the mind Forms or Ideas. With these Forms 
it had been familiar during a prior state of existence, but they 
had become buried under the sensible impressions arising 
from its conjunction with the body. Nor do we find in the 
Republic any mention of that electric shock of the negative 
Elenchus, which (in the Theatétus, Sophistés, and several 
other dialogues) is declared indispensable for stirring up the 
natural mind not merely from ignorance and torpor, but even 
from a state positively distempered—the false persuasion of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, following out this last observation, we perceive an- 
Different Other discrepancy yet more striking, in thedirections 
iat _ given by Plato respecting the study of Dialectic. He 
the Republic ‘ : 
about Dia- prescribes that it shall upon no account be taught 
afferent = =to young men: and that it shall come last of all in 
aioit teaching, only after the full preceding Quadrivium. 
He censures severely the prevalent practice of applying it to 
young men, as pregnant with mischief. Young men (he says) 
brought up in certain opinions inculcated by the lawgiver, as 
to what is just and honourable, are interrogated on these sub- 
jects, and have questions put to them. When asked What is 
the just and the honourable, they reply in the manner which 
they have learnt from authority: but this reply, being exposed 
to farther interrogatories, is shown to be untenable and incon- 
sistent, such as they cannot defend to their own satisfaction. 
Hence they lose all respect for the established cthical creed, 


glorifier d’avoir prédit la grandeur ' observer les astres; contentons nous 
d’une éclipse, ot: |’on a peut-étre mieux de leurs observations. Nous devons 


rencontré qu’un autre, parcequ’on a ¢té | étre pleinement satisfaits sur une ma- 
plus heureux? I] y a des personnes | titre qui nous touche si peu, lorsqu'ils 


*~4es, par l’ordre du Prince, & | nous font partie de leurs découvertes.” 
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which however stands opposed in their minds to the seductions 
of immediate enjoyment: yet they acquire no new or better 
conviction in its place. Instead of following an established 
law, they thus come to live without any law.’ Besides, young 
men when initiated in dialectic debate, take great delight in 
the process, as a means of exposing and puzzling the re- 
spondent. Copying the skilful interrogators whom they have 
found themselves unable to answer, they interrogate others in 
their turn, dispute everything, and pride themselves on ex- 
hibiting all the negative force of the Elenchus. Instead of 
employing dialectic debate for the discovery of truth, they use 
it merely as a disputatious pastime, and thus bring them- 
selves as well as philosophy into discredit.‘ 

Accordingly, we must not admit (says Plato) either young 
men, or men of ordinary untrained minds, to dialectic debate. 
We must admit none but mature persons, of sedate dispo- 
sition, properly prepared: who will employ it not for mere 
disputation, but for the investigation of truth." 

Now the doctrine thus proclaimed, with the grounds upon 
which it rests—That dialectic debate is unsuitable 
and prejudicial to young men—distinctly contradict 
both the principles laid down by himself elsewhere, 
and the frequent indicationsof his own dialogues: not 
to mention the practice of Sokrates as described by Xenophon. 
In the Platonic Parmenidés and Theetéctus, the season of youth 
is expressly pronounced to bethat in which dialectic exercise is 
not merely appropriate, but indispensable to the subsequent 
attainment of truth. Moreover, Plato puts into the mouth of 


Contradiction 
with the 
spirit of other 
dialogues— 
Parmeniddés, 
&c. 


that it is not inconsistent with the 


® Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 535-539. is 
Parmenidés. He states that the ex- 


dray tov otws Exovta eAboy epwrnua 


1, Th dort Td Kaddy, Kal aroxpud- » 


.-- 8 Tov vepobeTov Hrovey eEeAcyxT 
Adyos, Kal woAAdnis «al worAdAaxH 


wy eis Sdkav xaTtaBady ws ToVTO | 


MGAAov Kaddov 4 aioxpdy, Kal 


hortation to practise dialectic debate 
in youth, as the appropriate season, 
must be understood as specially and 
exclusively addressed toa youth of the 
extraordinary mental qualities of So- 


Sixalov doavrws nal adixov, kal & _krates; while the passage in the Re- 


_ ev tmp, &e. 
Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 B. 
Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 D. 

x Plato, Parmenidés, pp. 135 D, 
137 B. Thoatét. 146 A. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Parmenidés (p. 778, Stallbaum), ad- 
verts to the ee of the Republic 
here discussed,and endeavours to show 


| public applies the prohibition only to 


the general regiment of Guardians. 
But this justification is noway satis- 
factory; for Plato in the Republic 
makes no exception in favour of the 


i most promising Guardians. Ho lays 
, down the position generally. Again, 
‘in the Parmenidés, we find the en- 
| couragoment to dialectic debate ad- 
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Parmenides a specimen intentionally given to represent that 
dialectic exercise which will be profitable to youth. The 
specimen isone full of perplexing, though ingenious, subtletics: 
ending in establishing, by different trains of reasoning, the 
affirmative, as well as the negative, of several distinct con- 
clusions. Not only it supplies no new positive certainty, but it 
appears to render any such consummation more distant and 
less attainable than ever.’ It is therefore eminently open to 
the censure which Plato pronounces, in the passage just cited 
from his Republic, against dialectic as addressed to young 
men. The like remark may be made upon the numerous 
other dialogues (though less extreme in negative subtlety than 
the Parmenidés), wherein the Platonic Sokrates interrogates 
youths (or interrogates others, in the presence of youths) with- 
out any positive result: as in the Theetétus, Charmidés, Lysis, 
Alkibiadés, Hippias, &c.,to which we may add theconversations 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates with Euthydemus and others.’ 
In fact, the Platonic Sokrates expressly proclaims himself 
Contradiction (in the Apology as well as in the other dialogues just 
racter and named) to be ignorant and incapable of teaching any- 
of Sokrates. thing. His mission was to expose the ignorance of 
those, who fancy that they know without really knowing: he 
taught no one anything, but he cross-examined every one who 
would submit to it, before all the world, and in a manner 
especially interesting to young men. Sokrates mentions that 
these young men not only listened with delight, but tried to 
imitate him as well as they could, by cross-examining others 
in the same manner:* and in mentioning the fact, he ex- 
presses neither censure nor regret, but satisfaction in the 
thought that the chance would be thereby increased, of ex- 
posing that false persuasion of knowledge which prevailed so 
widely everywhere. Now Plato, in the passage just cited 
dressed not merely to the youthful! Plato, Parmenid. p. 166 ad fin. 
Sokrates, but to the youthful Aristo- | elphaw rolvyy rotrd te xa) OT, ws 
teles (p. 137 B). orcover, we are | fomev, by eft’ lor, etre ph Loti, 
not to imagine that all the youths who ; aité re Kal rdAAa Kal xpds abrd Ka) 
are introduced as respondents in the | rpds BAAnAa wavra xdvtws lori Te Ka) 
Platonic dialogues are implied as 7 ob tart, Kal gdalvera: re nal ob dal- 
equal to Sokrates himsclf, though vera. *AAn@éorara. 
they are naturally represented o8° * Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2. 
superior and promising subjects. Com- = * Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. c. 10, p. 


pare Plato, Sophistés, p.217 E; Poli- 23 D, c. 22, p. 33 O,¢. 27, p. ‘, 
tikus, p. 269 E. c. 30, p. 39 C. Er oe 
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from the Republic, blames this contagious spirit of cross- 
examination on the part of young men, as a vice which proved 
the mischief of dialectic debate addressed to them at that age. 
He farther deprecates the disturbance of “those opinions which 
they have heard from the lawgiver respecting what is just and 
honourable.” But it is precisely these opinions which, in 
the Alkibiadés, Menon, Protagoras, and other dialogues, the 
Platonic Sokrates treats as untaught, if not unteachable :— 
as having been acquired, no man knew how, without the 
lessons of any assignable master and without any known period 
of study :—lastly, as constituting that very illusion of false 
knowledge without real knowledge, of which Sokrates under- 
takes to purge the youthful mind, and which must be dis- 
pelled before any improvement can be effected it in.» 

We thus sce, that the dictum forbidding dialectic debate 
with youth—cited from the seventh book of the Re- The remarks 


public, which Plato there puts into the mouth of oon the 
Sokrates—is decidedly anti-Sokratic ; and anti-Pla- Teetic cen 
tonic, in so far as Plato represents Sokrates. It Zidle with the 
belongs indeed to the case of Melétus and Anytus, of: Melétus 


. é A A : against So- 
in their indictment against Sokrates before the krates. 


Athenian dikastery. It is identical with their charge against 
him, of corrupting youth, and inducing them to fancy them- 
sclves superior to the authority of established customs and opi- 
nions heard from their elders.© Now the Platonic Sokrates is 
here made to declare explicitly, that dialectic debate addressed 
to youth does really tend to produce this effect :—to render 
them lawless, immoral, disputatious. And when we find him 
forbidding all such discourse at an earlier age than thirty 
years—we remark as a singular coincidence, that this is the 
exact prohibition which Kritias and Charikles actually im- 
posed upon Sokrates himself, during the shortlived dominion 
of the Thirty Oligarchs at Athens.‘ 
The matter to which I here advert, illustrates a material 
> Plato, Sophist. p. 230. | tion than he thought suitable; never- 
¢ Xcnophon, Memorab. i. 2, 19-49. theless he declares that youth, and not 
Compare Aristophanes, Nubes, 1042- mature age, is the proper scason for 
1382. such exercises, as well as for Geometry 
ad Xenophon. Momorab. i. 2, 33-38. and Astronomy (Orat. xii. Panathen. 


Isokrates complains that youthful s. 29-31, p. 239). 
students took more delight in disputa- 
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distinction between some writings of Plato as compared with 
Contrast be- others, and between different points of view which 
ween tne e ‘* ° ° 

real Sokrates his mind took on at different times. In the Pla- 


as a dissenter i ‘ ‘ 
at Athens, tonic Apology, we find Sokrates confessing his own 


and the Pla- a . ° 
tonic Sokra- ignorance, and proclaiming himself to be isolated 


tes, framer Ps ‘ 
and dictator among an uncongenial public falsely persuaded of 


nie Republic. their own knowledge. In scveral other dialogues, 
he is the same: he cannot teach anything, but can only cross- 
examine, test, and apply the spur to respondents. But the 
Republic presents him in a new character. He is no longer 
a dissenter amidst a community of fixed, inherited, con- 
victions.© He is himself in the throne of King Nomos: the 
infallible authority, temporal as well as spiritual, from whom 
all public sentiment emanates, and by whom orthodoxy is 
determined. Hence we now find him passing to the opposite 
pole; taking up the orthodox, conservative, point of view, the 
same as Melétus and Anytus maintained in their accusation 
against Sokrates at Athens. He now expects every indi- 
vidual to fall into the place, and contract the opinions, pre- 
scribed by authority ; including among those opinions delibe- 
rate ethical and political fictions, such as that about the gold 
and silver earthborn men. F'ree-thinking minds, who take 
views of their own, and enquire into the evidence of these 
beliefs, become inconvenient and dangerous. Neither the 
Sokrates of the Platonic Apology, nor his negative Dialectic, 

could be allowed to exist in the Platonic Republic. 
One word more must be said respecting a subject which 
Idea of Good figures conspicuously in the Republic—the Idea or 
Form of Good. The chiefs alone (we read) at the 


alone know 


what it is— . : 
iftheydid end of their long term of study, having ascended 


not they 


would beun- pradually from the phenomena of sense to intel- 
functions. lectual contemplation and familiarity with the un- 
changeable Ideas—will come to discern and embrace the 
highest of all Ideas—the Form of Good : by the help of which 
alone, Justice, Temperance, and the other virtues, become 
useful and profitable. Ifthe Archons do not know how and 
why just and honourable things are good, they will not be fit 


e Plato, Republic, vii. p. 541. f Plato, Republ. vii. pp. 533-524. 
, oa. Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 A! pecan 
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for their duty.". In regard to Good (Plato tells us) no man is 
satisfied with mere appearance. Here every man desires and 
postulates that which is really good: while as to the just and 
the honourable, many are satisfied with the appearance, with- 
out caring for the reality.’ 

Plato proclaims this Real Good, as distinguished from Ap- 


parent Good, to be the paramount and indispensable What is the 
object of knowledge, without which all other know- does not, 
ledge is useless. It is that which every man divines he requires 
to exist, yearns for, and does everything with a view know it. 
to obtain; but which he misses, from not knowing the Republic 
would be a 


where to seek ; missing also along with it that which 
gives value to other acquisitions.« What then is this Real 
Good—the Noumenon, Idea, or Form of Good ? 

This question is put by Glaukon to Sokrates, with much 
earnestness, in the dialogue of the Republic. But unfortu- 
natcly it remains unanswered. Plato declines all categorical 
reply ; though the question is one, as he himself emphatically 
announces, upon which all the positive consequences of his 


philosophy turn.! 


He conducts us to the chamber wherein 


this precious and indispensable secret is locked up, but he has 


b Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 A. 
' Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 
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' Certainly when we see the way in 
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We may illustrate this procedure of 
Plato by an Oriental fable, cited in an 
instructive Dissertation of M. Ernest 
Renan. 

‘‘ Aristoteles primum subAlmamuno 

13-533, A.D.) arabic® factus est. 
Somniumque eftictum & credulis homi- 
nibus: vidisse Almamunum in somno 
virum aspectu venerabili, solio insi- 


VOL. IIT. 


| dentem; mirantem Almamunum que- 
8ivisse,guisnam ille esset ? responsum, 
Aristotelem esse. Quo audito, Chali- 
fam abeo queesivisse, Quidnam Bonum 
esset? respondisse Aristotelem: Quod 
sapientiores probarent. Querenti Cha- 
lifes quid hoc esset? Quod lex divina 
probat—dixisse. Interroganti porro 
illi, Quid hoc? Quod omnes pro- 
barent—respondisse : ne alit ultra 
queationt res e volutese. Quo 
somnio permotum Almamunum & 
Greecorum imperatore veniam petiisse, 
ut libri philosophici in ipsius regno 

usrerentur; hujusquerei gratia viros 

octos misisse.” Ernest Renan, De 
Philosophia Peripateticé apud Syros, 
commentatio Historica, p. 57; Paris, 
1852. 

Among the various remarks which 
might be made upon this curious 
dream, one is, that Bonum is always 
determined as having relation to the 
appreciative apprehension of some 
mind-—the Wise Men, the Divine 
Mind, the Mind of the general public. 
Bonum is that which some mind or 
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In describing the condition of other 


men’s minds—that they divine a Real Good—Airo-ayaov or 
Bonum per se—do everything in order to obtain it, but puzzle 


themselves in vain to grasp and determine what it is™ 


—he 


has unconsciously described the condition of his own. 


minds conceive and appreciate as such. 
The word has no meaning except in 
relation tosome apprehending & Subject. 
™ Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 E. © 
Tt Elva, dwopovca 5e Kal 
obx exyovca AaBew ixavas rl wor’ 
ory, &c. 

Theremarksof Aristotle in impugn- 
ing the Platonic iS€ay aya6ot are very | 
instructive, Ethic. Nikom. i. p. 1og0- 
1097; Ethic. Eudem. i. p. 1217-1218. 


He maintains that there exists nothing 
corresponding to the word ; and that 
even if it did exist, it would neither be 
mpaxroy nor xrnrov avOpdéxg. Ari- 
stotle here looks upon Good as being 
essentially relative or phenomenal: 
he understands 1d anraAas dyabby to 
mean 7d ayadby 7d gawdpevov Te OrOD- 

| (Eth. Nik. tii. p. 1113, b. 16-32). 
But he does not uniformly adhere to 
this meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TIMAUS AND KRITIAS. 


THovuGH the Republic of Plato appears as a substantive com- 
position, not including in itself any promise of an yp, ons and 

intended sequel—yet the Timeeus and Kritias are Shee ot 

introduced by Plato as constituting a sequel to the *™4 ¥iHiss. 

Republic. Timseus the Pythagorean philosopher of Lokn, 
the Athenian Kritias, and Hermokrates, are now introduced, 
as having been the listeners while Sokrates was recounting his 
long conversation of ten Books, first with Thrasymachus, next 
with Glaukon and Adecimantus. The portion of that con- 
versation, which described the theory of a model common- 
wealth, is recapitulated in its main characteristics: and 
Sokrates now claims from the two listeners some requital for 
the treat which he has afforded to them. He desires to see 
the citizens, whose training he has described at length, and 
whom he has brought up to the stage of mature capacity — 
exhibited by some one else as living, acting, and affording 
some brilliant evidence of courage and military discipline.* 
Kritias undertakes to satisfy his demand, by recounting a 
glorious achievement of the ancient citizens of Attica, who 
had once rescued Europe from an inroad of countless and 
almost irresistible invaders, pouring in from the vast island of 
Atlantis in the Western Ocean. This exploit is supposed to 
have been performed nearly 10,000 years before; and though 
lost out of the memory of the Athenians themselves, to 
have been commemorated and still preserved in the more 
ancient records of Sais in Egypt, and handed down through 
Solon by a family tradition to Kritias. But it is agreed between 
Kritias and Timeus,” that before the former enters upon his 
quasi-historical or mythical recital about the invasion from 
Atlantis, the latter shall deliver an expository discourse, upon 

* Plato, Timsous, p. 20 B. > Plato, Timeous, p. 27 A. 
R 2 
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a subject very different and of far greater magnitude. Un- 
fortunately the narrative promised by Kritias stands before us 
only as a fragment. There is reason to believe that Plato 
never completed it. But the discourse assigned to Timmus 
was finished, and still remains, as a valuable record of ancient 
philosophy. 

For us, modern readers, the Timeus of Plato possesses a 
The Timeus Species of interest which it did not possess either for 
is the earliest’ the contemporaries of its author, or for the ancient 


ancient phy- 


sical theory, world generally. We read in it a system—at least 


posaess inthe the sketch of asystem—of universal philosophy, the 
author. earliest that has come to us in the words of the author 
himself. Among the many other systems, anterior or simul- 
taneous—those of Thales and the other [onic philosophers, of 
Herakleitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedokles, Anaxago- 
ras, Demokritus—not one remains to us as it was promulgated 
by its original author or supporters. We know all of them 
only in fragments and through the criticisms of others: frag- 
ments always scanty—criticisms generally dissentient, often 
harsh, sometimes unfair, introduced by the critic to illustrate 
opposing doctrines of his own. Here, however, the Platonic 
system is made known to us, not in this fragmentary and half- 
attested form, but in the full exposition which Plato himself 
deemed sufficient for it. This is a remarkable peculiarity. 
Timeus is extolled by Sokrates as combining the character 
Position and Of # Statesman with that of a philosopher: as being 
the Pythago- Of Gistinguished wealth and family in his native 
rean Timeus. city (the Epizephyrian Lokri), where he had exer- 
cised the leading political functions :—and as having attained 
besides, the highest excellence in science, astronomical as well 
as physical.? We know from other sources (though Plato omits 
to tell us so, according to his usual undefined manner of de- 
signating contemporarics) that he was of the Pythagorean 
schoql. Much of the exposition assigned to him is founded on 
Pythagorean principles, though blended by Plato with other 
© Plutarch, Solon, c. 33. had concluded (Plato, Timmus, p. 
Another discourse appears to have 20 A; Kritias, p. 10%). But nothing 


been contemplated by Plato, to be of this was probably ever composed. 
delivered byHermokrates after Kritias  ~ Plato, Timmus, pp. 20 A, 27 A. 
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doctrines, either his own or borrowed elsewhere. Timeus 
undertakes to requite Sokrates by giving a discourse respect- 
ing “The Nature of the Universe ;” beginning at the genesis 
of the Kosmos, and ending with the constitution of man.® 
This is to serve as an historical or mythical introduction to 
the Platonic Republic recently described; wherein Sokrates 
had set forth the education and discipline proper for man 
when lucated as an inhabitant of the earth. Neither during 
the exposition of Timeeus, nor after it, does Sokrates make 
any remark. But the commencement of the Kritias (which 
is evidently intended as a second part or continuation of the 
Timseus) contains, first, a prayer from Timeus that the Gods 
will pardon the defects of his preceding discourse and help him 
to amend them—next an emphatic commendation bestowed 
by Sokrates upon the discourse: thus supplying that recogni- 
tion which is not found in the first part. 

In this Hymn of the Universe (to use a phrase of the 
rhetor Menander® respecting the Platonic Timeus) 5 .4ica ima. 
the prose of Plato is quite as much the vehicle of spiny 


poetical imaginationasthe hexametersof Hesiod, Em- enae's, 


pedokles, or Parmenides. The Gods and Goddesses, {rin Peper” 


whom Timeeus invokesat thecommencement, supply aaa tas 
him with superhuman revelations, like the Muses to alias 
Hesiod, or the Goddess of Wisdom to Parmenides, **°?"°™ 
Plato expressly recognises the multiplicity of different state- 
ments current, respecting the Gods and the generation of the 
Universe. He claims no superior credibility for bis own. He 
professes to give us a new doctrine, not less probable than the 
numerous dissentient opinions already advanced by others,and 
more acceptable to his own mind. He bids us be content 
with such a measure of probability, because the limits of our 
human nature preclude any fuller approach to certainty.’ It 

° Plato, Timeus, p. 27 A. @ofe Vita, p. 72; De Parmenidis Vita, p. 21. 
yap hiv Thuaov perv, Are dorpovomi- h Plato, Timmus, p. 27 D; Hesiod, 
kwrarov huay Kal wep) picews Tov heogon, 22-35-105. 


wavrds eddva udrora epyoy : ' Plato, Timeus, pp. 29 D, 28 D, 
: 3 59 0-D, 68 OC, 72 D. SS 


a8 ; . bing a Vy Pe _ 
sto ty GvOpwrou Puow, In many parts of the dialogue he 
‘ Plato, Kritias, p. 108 B. repeats that he is delivering his own 


* Menander, De Enoomiis,i. 5, p. 39. optnton—that he is affirming what is 
Compare Karsten, De Tinpesoolis probable. In the Phsdon, however, 
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is important to note the modest pretensions here unreservedly 
announced by Plato as to the conviction and assent of 
hearers: so different from the confidence manifested in the 
Republic, where he hires a herald to proclaim his conclusion— 
and from the overbearing dogmatism which we read in his 
Treatise De Legibus, where he is providing a catechism for 
the schooling of citizens, rather than proofs to be sifted by 
opponents. He delivers, respecting matters which he admits 
to be unfathomable, the theory most in harmony with his own 
religious and poetical predispositions, which he declares to be 
as probable as any other yet proclaimed. The Xenophontic 
Sokrates, who disapproved all speculation respecting the 
origin and structure of the Kosmos, would probably have 
granted this equal probability, and equal absence of any satis- 
factory grounds of preferential belief—both to Plato on one 
side and to the opposing theorists on the other. And another 
intelligent contemporary, Isokrates, would probably have con- 
sidered the Platonic Timeus as one among the same class of 
unprofitable extravagancies, to which he assigns the theories 
of Herakleitus, Empedokles, Alkmaon, Parmenides, and 
others.* Plato himself (in the Sophistes)! characterises the 
theories of these philosophers as fables recited to an audience 


we find that eixéres Adyo: are set aside 
as deceptive and dangerous, Phadon, 
p.92D. In the remarkable passage 
of the Timzeus, p. 48 C-D, Plato inti- 
mates that he will not in the present 
discourse attempt to go tothe bottom of 
the subject—rhy uty wep) axdytwy efre 


xépi, Td viv ob pyréov—but that he 
will confine himself to eixdéres Adyoi- 
Td 3 Kar’ 
Adyar 
wetpdoopatpndevds HTTOoOv €i- 
Ké7 a, paddov 8é Kal Eumporber aw 
_.  _L é«doreov walk — 7 
What these principia are, which 
Plato here keeps in the background, 
I do not clearly understand. Susemih] 
Entarck lane der Plat.Phil. ii. p.405) 
and Martin (Etudes sur le Timée, 11. 
p. 173, note 56) have both given elu- 
cidations of this passage, but neither 
of them appear to me satisfactory. 
Simplikius says:—'O MaAdtoy ry 


xa Apiorordans cuupaprupe?, Schol. 


Aristot. Phys. 325, a. 23, Brandis. 

k Isokrates, De Permutatione, Or. 
XV. 8. 287-288-304. ipyotpa yap Tas 

/roworas mWepiTTorAoylas 
elvas rais Oavparoralas rais 

: me: 
IS yryvouévais. 

tous 5€ rav pey dvayKaiwy « 
ras, Tas 8 Tay mada o 
Tepatoroylas éyaxavras, piAogo 


Compare another passage of Iso- 
krates, the opening of Orat. x. En- 
comium Helene; in which latter 
passage he seems plainly to notice one 
of the main othical doctrines advanced 
by Plato, though he does not mention 
Plato's name, nor indeed the namo of 
any living person. 

! Plato, Sophist. pp. 242-243, Middy 
Tiva €xagTOS aUTav paiverar SinyeioGas 

ws obow juiv d uty, os tpla Ta 
éviore avray 
irra wp, téTe 3é Kal | 
yduous Te Kal réxous Kal 
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of children, without any care to ensure a rational compre- 
hension and assent. They would probably have made the 
like criticism upon his Timeus. While he treats it as fable 
to apply to the Gods the human analogy of generation and 
parentage—they would have considered it only another variety 
of fable, to apply to them the equally human analogy of con- 
structive fabrication or mixture of ingredients. The language 
of Xenophon shows that he agreed with his master Sokrates 
in considering such speculations as not merely unprofitable, 
but impious." And if the mission from the Gods—constituting 
Sokrates Cross-Examiner general against the prevailing fancy 
of knowledge without the reality of knowledge—drove him to 
court perpetual controversy with the statesmen, poets, and 
Sophists of Athens; the same mission would have compelled 
him, on hearing the sweeping affirmations of 'Timeeus, to apply 
the test of his Elenchus, and to appear in his well-known cha- 
racter of confessed" but inquisitive ignorance. The Platonic 
Timwus is positively anti-Sokratic. It places us at the opposite 
or dogmatic pole of Plato’s character.° 

Timezus begins by laying down the capital distinction be- 
tween—1. Ens or the Existent, the eternal and un- Fundamental 
changeable, the world of Ideas or Forms,apprehended 


between Ens 
and Fientia. 


™ Xenophon, Memorab. i. 1, 11-14. | Oedy Kal SAov roy Kécpov Paper obre 


otre mpdrrovtos | aitlas éepevveyras: ob yap 008 dcrov 

elev obre A€yorros fikovoev>’ oOvS5E | elvar 7d 8 Louke way tovTo Tovvartioy 

yap ep) THs tay xdvrwv picews, | yiyvduevoy opOas by yilyverda. This 

ywep tav bAAwY of WAEioToL, SieAcyeTo, | last passage is sometimes cited as if 

oxonay bxws 6 karkovmevos bwd: the word pauev expressed the opinion 

’ of the principal speaker, or of Plato 

aQvaykais éxaota yiyvera _himself—which is a mistake; _ 

© G@AAd Kal robs ppovti(oyras | here expresses the opinion which the 

L TulavTa pwpalvovras amedelnvve. ' principal speaker is about to con- 
Lucretius, i. 80 :— trovert. 


Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forté rearis 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 
Endogredi aceleris, &c. 


The above cited passage of Xeno- 


" See above, vol. i. ch. vii. of the 
present work, where the Platonic 
Apology is reviewed. 

© “ Quocirca Timeous non dialecticé 


phon shows that the term Kécuos was disserens inducitur, sed loquitur ut 
in his time a technical word among — hieropbanta, qui mundi arcana aliunde 
philosophers, not yct accepted in that accepta grandi ac magnificé oratione 
meaning by the general public. The  pronunciat: quin etiam qua experion- 
aversion to investigation on the Kos- ‘ tiw suspicionem superant, mythorum 
mos, on the ground of impiety, en- | ac symbolorum involucris obtegit, 
tertained by Sokrates and Xenophon, | coque modo quam ca certa sint, legen- 
18 expressed by Plato in the Leges | tibua non obscure significat.”—Stall- 
(vii. 821 A) in the following words of | baum, Prolegg. ad Platon. ~ 

the principal speaker,—Tdv péyiorov |. iv. p. 37: 
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only by mental conception or Reason, but the object of in- 
fallible cognition. 2. The Generated and Perishable—the 
sensible, phenomenal, material world—which never really 
exists, but is always appearing and disappearing; apprehended 
by sense, yet not capable of becoming the object of cognition, 
nor of anything better than opinion or conjecture. The 
Kosmos, being a visible and tangible body, belongs to this 
last category. Accordingly, it can never be really known: 
no true or incontestable propositions can be affirmed respect- 
ing it: you can arrive at nothing higher than opinion and 
probability. 

Plato seems to have had this conviction, respecting the un- 
certainty of all affirmations about the sensible world or any 
portions of it, forcibly present to his mind. 

He next proceeds to assume or imply, as postulates, his 
Poatulates or Cternal Ideas or Forms—a coeternal chaotic matter 
Plato. The or indeterminate Something—and a Demiurgus or 
The Eternal’ Architect to construct, out of this chaos, after con- 
tic Materia~ templation of the Forms, copies of them as good as 
The keemos Were practicable in the world of sense. The expo- 


icingaia sition begins with these postulates. The Demiurgus 

vor found all visible matter, not in a state of rest, but 

in discordant and irregular motion. He brought it out of 

disorder into order. Being himself good (says Plato), and 

desiring to make everything else as good as possible, he trans- 

formed this chaos into an orderly Kosmos? He planted in 

its centre a soul spreading round, sv as to pervade all its 

body—and reason in the soul: so that the Kosmos became 
animated, rational—a God. 

The Demiurgus of Plato is not conceived as a Creator," but 

_a Constructor or Artist. He is the God Promé- 

Toe theus, conceived as pre-kosmical, and clevated to 

primacy of the Gods: instead of being subordi- 

to Zeus, as depicted by AXschylus and others. 

He represents provident intelligence or art, and 

beneficent purpose, contending with a force superior 

P Plato, Timeus, pp. 29-30. Grecian and Roman antiquity” 


a “The notion of absolute Creation (Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Rom. 
is unknown to Plato, as it is to all Philos. vol. ii. part 2, p. 306). 
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and irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will ceanity —he 
allow itself to be improved." This pre-existing supe- susie. 
rior force Plato denominates Necessity —“ the erratic, irregular, 
random, causality,” subsisting prior to the intervention of the 
Demiurgus; who can only work upon it by persuasion, but 
cannot coerce or subdue it. The genesis of the Kosmos thus 
results from a combination of intelligent force with the 
original, primordial Necessity ; which was persuaded, and con- 
sented, to have its irregular agency regularised up to a certain 
point, but no farther. Beyond this limit the systematising 
arrangements of the Demiurgus could not be carried ; but all 
that is good or beautiful in the Kosmos was owing to them.! 
We ought here to note the sense in which Plato uses the 
word Necessity. This word is now usually under- Meaning of 
stood as denoting what is fixed, permanent, unal- Piato. | 
terable, knowable beforehand. In the Platonic Timeus it 
means the very reverse :—the indeterminate, the inconstant, 
the anomalous,that which can neither be understood nor pre- 
dicted. It is Force, Movement, or Change, with the negative 
attribute of not being regular, or intelligible, or determined 
by any knowable antecedent or condition — Vis consili expers. 
It coincides, in fact, with that which is meant by Freewill, in 
the modern metaphysical argument between Freewill and 
Necessity: it is the undetermined or self-determining, as 


' The verbs used by Plato to 
describe the proceedings of the De- 
iniurgus are tuverexralvero, | 
guvexepdoaro 
such like. 


says Prometheus in Adschylus (P.V. 
514). He identifies "Avdyxn with the 
Motpar: and we read in Herodotus 
(i. 91) of Apollo as trying to persuade 
the Fates to spare Kroesus, but obtain- 


&e., and 


: Plato, Timseus, pp. 47-48. 
Sexxtar Ta Sid vou SeSnpcovp- 
Set 5 Kal ra Be dvd-yens yyvdpeva T@ 
Ady mapabea Bar. Meprypern yap ov 
7 tovde Tov Kdopmou yéveais ef dydyens 
Te Kal vou tvordoews évyevvyOn: vou 3é 
avd-yKns &pxovros TG welOery avrThy 
TAY yiyvouevoy Ta wAciota emi Td BéA- 
TioT Ov tiryew, Tourn Kara tauTd te be 

ems hie wd weldous ” 
_o8tw Kar’ apxas fuvlararo 7d5¢€ 
Td may, EY tis obv h yéyove, xara 
Tavra dvtws epei, wuréoy kal Td THS 


Compare p. 56 B. 
avdyKns wee 
oars Ureixe, pp. 68 BE, 75 B, 30 A. 
“" 8 dvdyxns dodeverre, 


ing for him only a respite of three 
years—ovn oldy re éyévero maparyaryel 
polpas, Sacov bt évédwray aural, 
jvvcato «Kal exapicatd oi. This 
is the language used by Plato about 
’Avdyxn and the Demiurgus. A valu- 
able exposition of the relations believed 
to subsist between the Gods and Mota 
is to be found in poe deepsea! Homer- 
ische Theologie (chap. iii. pp. 113-131). 
‘ Plutarch reproduces this theory 
(Phokion, o. 2) of God governing the 
Kosmos, not by superior force, but by 
reason and persuasion—}) Kal Tov 
poy 6 Beds Aeyera Sioixeiv, ov f | 
weiOot Kal Adyp wrapdywv 
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contrasted with that which depends upon some given deter- 
mining conditions, known or knowable. The Platonic Ne- 
cessity " is identical with the primeval Chaos, recognised in the 
Theogony or Kosmogony of Hesiod. That poet tells us that 
Chaos was the primordial Something: and that afterwards 
came Gea, Eros, Uranus, Nyx, Erebus, &c., who intermarried, 
males with females, and thus gave birth to numerous divine 
persons or kosmical agents—each with more or less of definite 
character and attributes. By these supervening agencies, 
the primeval Chaos was modified and regulated, to a greater 
or less extent. The Platonic Timeus starts in the same 
manner as Hesiod, from an original Chaos. But then he 
assumes also, as cozeval with it, but apart from it, his eternal 
Forms or Ideas: while, in order to obtain his kosmical agents, 
he does not have recourse, like Hesiod, to the analogy of 
intermarriages and births, but employs another analogy 
equally human and equally borrowed from experience—that 
of a Demiurgus or constructive professional artist, architect, 
or carpenter; who works upon the model of these Forms, 
and introduces regular constructions into the Chaos. The 
antithesis present to the mind of Plato is that between dis- 
order or absence of order, announced as Necessity,—and order 
or regularity, represented by the Ideas.” As the mediator 
between these two primeval opposites, Plato assumes Nous, 
or Reason, or artistic skill personified in his Demiurgus: 
whom he calls essentially good—-meaning thereby that he is 
the regularising agent by whom order, method, and sym- 
metry, are copied from the Ideas and partially realised 
among the intractable data of Necessity. Good is something 
which Plato in other works often talks about, but never deter- 
mines: his language implies sometimes that he knows what 
it 1s, sometimes that he does not know. But so far as we 
* In the Symposion (pp. 195 D, { elva. 
197 B) we find Eros pancegyrised as Y In the Philébus, p. 23 C D, these 
having amended and mollified the | three are recognised under the terms : 
primeval empire of ’Avdyxn. 1, Tlépas. 2. “Ameipov. 3. Aitia 
The Scholiast on Hesiod, Theogon. rijs funultews tovrwy mpbs GAANA Thy 
119, gives a curious metaphysical airiay. 
explanation of Epos, mentioned in the Compare @ curious passage of Plu- 
Hesiodic text—rihv — tarch, Symposiacon. viii. 2, p. 719 E, 


yw aitiay éxdoty illustrating the Platonic phrase—rdy 
Kal hy edlerar €xactos Oeby ael yewmerpery. 
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can understand him, it means order, regularity, symmetry, 
proportion—by consequence, what is ascertainable and pre- 
dictable.* I will not say that Plato means this always and 
exclusively, by Good: but he seems to mean so in the Timeus. 
Evil is the reverse. Good or regularity is associated in his 
mind exclusively with rational agency. It can be produced, 
he assumes, only by a reason, or by some personal agent 
analogous to a reasonable and intelligent man. Whatever is 
not so produced, must be irregular or bad. 5 
These are the fundamental ideas which Plato expands into 
a detailed Kosmology. The first application which Process of 


demiurgic 


he makes of them is, to construct the total Kosmos. construction 
The total is here the logical Prius, or anterior to Koamos 
the parts in his order of conception. The Kosmos cally frat, 


is one vast and comprehensive animal: just as in on the model 
fs) @ Avto- 

physiological description, the leading or central idea tov. 

is, that of the animal organism as a whole, to which each and 
all the parts are referred. The Kosmos is constructed by the 
Demiurgus according to the model of the Avrofwov,;—(the 
Form or Idea of Animal—the eternal Generic or Self- 
Animal,)—which comprehends in itself thesubordinate specific 
Ideas of different sorts of animals. This Generic Idea of 
Animal comprehended four of such specific Ideas: 1. The 
celestial race of animals, or Gods, who occupied the heavens: 
2. Men. 3. Animals living in air—Birds. 4. Animals living 
on land or in water.” In order that the Kosmos might ap- 
proach near to its model the Self-animal, it was required to 
contain all these four species. As there was but one Self- 
Animal, so there could only be one Kosmos, 

We see thus, that the primary and dominant idea, in 
Plato’s mind, is, not that of inorganic matter, but that of 
organised and animated matter—-life or soul embodied. With 
him, biology comes before physics. 

The body of the Kosmos was required to be both visible 


x Plato, Timeus, p. 30 A. Com- odv vois evotoas iddas rp d & 
pare the Republic, vi. p. 506, Philébus, : ofal re &vewrs nal 8eat, KadopG, 
pp. 65-66, and the investigation inthe | nal rocatras dievohOn Seiv nal 
Kuthydémus, Pp. 279-293, which ends , Eiol 3¢ rérrapes, pla 
Y Plato, Timaus, p. 30 D. al 
2 Plato, Timmua, PP. 39-40. : 
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and tangible: it could not be visible without fire: it could 
not be tangible without something solid, nor solid without 
earth. But two things cannot be well put together by them- 
selves, without a third to serve as a bond of connection: and 
that is the best bond which makes them One as much as pos- 
sible. Geometrical proportion best accomplishes this object. 
But as both Fire and Earth were solids and not planes, no 
one mean proportional could be fuund between them. Two 
mean proportionals were necessary. Hence the Demiurgus 
interposed air and water, in such manner, that as fire is to 
air, so is air to water: and as air is to water, so is water 
to earth. Thus the four elements, composing the body of 
the Kosmos, were bound together in unity and friendship. 
Of each of the four, the entire total was used up in the con- 


a Plato, Tim. pp. 31-32. The com- 
ment of Macrobius on this passage 
(Somn. Scip. i. 6, p. 30) is interesting, 
if not conclusive. But the language 
in which Platolays down this doctrine 
about mean proportionals is not precise 
and has occasioned much difference of 
opinion among commentators. Be- 
tween two solids (he says) (that is, 
solid numbers, or numbers generated 
out of the product of three factors) no 
one mean proportional can be found. 
This is not universally true. The 


| sufficient between two plane numbers 
(in the restricted sense) when these 
‘numbers are squares, though not if 
, they are not squares. It is therefore 
‘true, that in the case of two solid 
; numbers (so understood) one such 
mean proportional will never be suffi- 
' cient, while two can always be found; 
‘and that between two plane numbers 
(so understood) one such mean pro- 
' portional will in certain cases be suffi- 
_cientand may be found. This is what 
is present to Plato’s mind, though in 


different suggestions of critics toclear | enunciating it he does not declare the 
up this difficulty will be found set restriction under which alone it is 
forth in the elaborate note of M. Martin ' true. M. Boeckh (Untersuchungen 
(Etudes sur le Timée, vol. 1. note xx. | iiberdas Kosmische System des Platon, 
PP. 337-345), who has given what p. 17) approves of Martin’s explana- 
seems a probable explanation. Plato tion. At the same time M. Martin 
(he supposes) is speaking only of prime : has given no proof that Plato had in 
numbers and their products. In the | hismind the distinction between prime 
language of ancient arithmeticians | numbers and other numbers, for his 
linear numbers, par excellence or pro- ' references in p. 338 do not prove this 
perly so-called, were the prime num- , point; moreover, the explanation 


bers, measurable by unity only ; plane | assumes such very loose expression, 
numbers were the products of twosuch | that the phrase of M. Cousin in his 
linear numbers or prime numbers; | note (p. 334) is, after all, perfectly 
solid numbers were the products of | just :—‘ Platon n’a pas songé a donner 
three such. Understanding solid a sa phrase une rigueur mathéma- 
numbers in this restricted sense, it | tique:” and the more simple explana- 
will be perfectly true that between tion of M. Cousin (though Martin 
any two of them you can never find | rejects it as unworthy) may perhaps 
any one solid number or any whole | include all that is really intended. 
number which shall be a mean pro- , “Si deux surfaces pouvent étre unies 
portional, but you can always find two | par un seul terme intermédiaire, il 
solid numbers which shall be mean faudra deux termes intermédiaires 
proportionals. One mean proportional pour unir deux solides: et Punion sera 
will never be sufficient. On the con- encore plus faite si la raison des 
trary, one mean proportional will be deux proportions est la méme.” 
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struction: so that there remained nothing of them apart, to 
hurt the Kosmos from without, nor anything as raw material 
for a second Kosmos.? 

The Kosmos was constructed as a perfect sphere, rounded, 
because that figure both comprehends all other Body of the 
firures, and is, at the same time, the most perfect, — 
and most like to itself.° The Demiurgus made it 
perfectly smooth on the outside, for various reasons.4 First, 
it stood in no need of either eyes or ears, because there was 
nothing outside to be seen or heard. Next, it did not want 
organs of respiration, inasmuch as there was no outside air to 
be breathed :—nor nutritive and excrementory organs, be- 
cause its own decay supplied it with nourishment, so that it 
was self-sufficing, being constructed as its own agent and its 
own patient. Moreover the Demiurgus did not furnish it with 
hands, because there was nothing for it either to grasp or repel 
—nor with legs, feet, or means of standing, because he assigned 
to it only one of the seven possible varieties of movement.' 
He gave to it no other movement except that of rotation in a 
circle, in one and the same place: which is the sort of move- 
ment that belongs most to reason and intelligence, while it is 
impracticable to all other figures except the spherical.® 

The Kosmos, one and only-begotten, was thus perfect as to 


» Plato, Timeus, p. 32 E. Seov, doxedts Kal &mrouy aitd eyédy- 
¢ Plato, Timeus, p. 33 B. kundro- vnoev. 
mote "9, &e. Plato reckons six varieties of recti- 


4 Plato, Timmus, p. 33 D. Actov 88) linear motion, neither of which was 
KUKA@ wav Ewley avTd aaynxpiBodTo, | assigned to the Kosmos — forward, 
oe backward, upward, downward, to the 
Aristotle also maintains that the right, to the left. 
sphericity of the Kosmos is so exact & Plat. Tim. p. 34 A. «lynow yap 
that no piece of workmanship can amevemer avtg Tiv Tov cdpatos oixelav, 
make approach to it, De Colo, ii. p. tay extra thy wept voiv Kal dpdynaw 
287, b. 15. udAiota ovcay, This predicate re- 
© Plato, Timmus, p. 33 E. Onthis specting circular motion. belongs to 
point the Platonic Timseus is not Plato and not to Aristotle; but Ari- 
Pythagorean, but the reverse. The stotle makes out, in his own way, a 
Pythagoreans recognisedextraneousto strong case to show that ciroular 
the Kosmos, 1d &eipov avedua or 7d motion must belong to the Mparov 
kevdy. The Kosmos was supposed to owpa, as being the first among all 
inhale this vacuum, which penetrating varieties of motion, the most dignified 
Into the interior, formed the separat- and privileged, the only one which 
Ing interstices between its constituent can for ever uniform and _ con- 
pe (Aristotel. Physic. iv. p. 213, tinuous. Aristot. Physic. ix. p. 265, 
- 22). a. 15; De Cwlo, i. pp. 269-270, ii. p. 
‘ Plato, Tima@us, p. 34 A. én 284, &. 10. 
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its body, including all existent bodily material,—smooth, even, 
round, and equidistant from its centre to all points 


Soul of the 
ence OL circumference." The Demiurgus put to- 
ingredients gether at the same time its soul or mind; which he 


from centre 
to circum- 
ference. 


planted in the centre and stretched throughout its 
body in every direction,—-so as not only to reach the 
circumference, but also to enclose and wrap it round exter- 
nally. The soul, being intended to guide and govern the 
body, was formed of appropriate ingredients, three distinct 
ingredients mixed together: 1. The Same—The Identical— 
The indivisible, and unchangeable essence of Ideas. 2. The 
Different—The Plural—The divisible essence of bodies or of 
the elements. 3. A third compound, formed of both these 
ingredients melted into one.—These three ingredients— 
Same, Different, Same and Different in one,—were blended 
together in one compound, to form the soul of the Kosmos: 
though the Different was found intractable and hard to con- 
ciliate! The mixture was divided, and the portions blended 
together, according to a scale of harmonic numerical propor- 
tion complicated and difficult to follow.* The soul of the 
Kosmos was thus harmonically constituted. Among its con- 
stituent elements, the Same, or Identity, is placed in an even 
and undivided rotation of the outer or sidereal sphere of the 
Kosmos,—while the Different, or Diversity, is distributed 
among the rotations, all oblique, of the seven interior or pla- 
netary spheres—that is, the five planets, Sun, and Moon. 
The outer sphere revolved towards the right: the interior 
spheres in an opposite direction towards the left. The rotatory 


Plat. Tim. p. 31 A. 

hs ofpavos, &c. 

' Plat. Tim. p. 35 A. 

‘, —Odrepoy —7d 
tplrov e aupoiv otaias «ldos. 

k Plato, Timaus, pp. 35-36. The 
pains which were taken by com- 
mentators in antiquity to expound and 
interpret this numerical scale may be 
seen especiallyillustrated inPlutarch’s 
Treatise, De Animaw Procreatione in 
Timo, pp. 1012-1030, and the Epi- 
tome which follows it. There were 
two fundamental rerpaxrives or qua- 
ternions, one on a binary, the other on 
a ternary scale of progression, which 


were arranged by Krantor (Plutarch, 
p. 1027 E)in the form of the letter A, 
as given in Macrobius (Somn. Scrip. 
i. 6, p. 35). The in- , 


| tervals between these 


a are described by 

Plato as filled up by in- 

tervening harmonic fractions, so as to 
constitute an harmonie or musical 
diagram or scale of four octaves and 9 
major sixth, Booeckh’s Untersuch. p. 
19. M. Boeckh has expounded this 
at length in his Dissert. Ueber die 
Bildung der Welt-Scele im Timaos. 
Other expositors after him. 
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force of the Same (of the outer Sphere) being not only one and 
undivided, but connected with and dependant upon the solid 
revolving axis which traverses the diameter of the Kosmos— 
is far greater than that of the divided spheres of the Different ; 
which, while striving to revolve in an opposite direction, 
each by a movement of its own—are overpowered and carried 
along with the outer sphere, though the time of revolution, 
in the case of each, is more or less modified by its own 
inherent counter-moving force.! 

In regard to the constitution of the kosmical soul, we must 
note, that as it is intended to know Same, Different, and 
Same and Different in one—so it must embody these three 
ingredients in its own nature: according to the received 
axiom. Like knows like—Like is known by like. Thus 
began, never to end, the rotatory movements of the living 
Kosmos or great kosmical God. The invisible soul of the 
Kosmos, rooted at its centre and stretching from thence so 
as to pervade and enclose its visible body, circulates and 
communicates, though without voice or sound, throughout its 
own entire range, every impression of identity and of differ- 
ence which it encounters either from essence ideal and indi- 
visible, or from that which is sensible and divisible. Informa- 
tion is thus circulated, about the existing relations between 
all the separate parts and specialties." Reason and Science 
are propagated by the circle of The Same: Sense and 
Opinion, by those of the Different. When these last-men- 
tioned Circles are in right movement, the opinions circulated 
are true and trustworthy. 


' Plato, Timsous, p. 30 C. 
me ase Tis 
TavTov gugews, thy 8 evrds, ris 
Oarépov. rhy pty 3) Tabtov Kara 


Oarépov xara Siduerpoy ex’ - 

For the meaning of xara 
and xara diauerpov, referring to the 

uator and the ecliptic, see tho ex- 
, oe and diagram in Boeckh, 

ntersuchungen, p. 26) also in the 
note of Stallbaum. The allusion in 
Plato to the letter x7 is hardly in- 
telligible without both a commentary 
and a diagram. 

™ Aristotel. De Animé, i. 2, 7, i. 3, 


11, (pp. 404, b. 16-406 b. 26) with 
Trendelenburg’s note, pp. 227-253; 
Stallbaum, not. ad Timaum, pp. 136- 
157. See also the interpretation of 
Plato’s opinion by Krantor, as given 
in Plutarch, De Anim Procreatione 
in Timo, p. 1012 E. We learn from 
Plutarch, however, that the passage 
gave much trouble to commentators. 
® Plato, Timawus, pp. 30-37, 
«Oia wdons éauris, btq@ 7” by 
tt rautovy 4, Kal Srov av Erepov, pds 
8, 71 re pddAiora Kal Kal Srws Kal 
Kata Tat” 
éxacra elvat Kal : 
| wpbs 7rd xara TavTa 
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With the rotations of the Kosmos, began the course of 
Time-—years, months, days, &c. Anterior to the 


Regular or 

Time began Kosmos, there was no time: no past, present, and 
Kosmos. future: no numerable or mensurable motion or 
change. The Ideas are eternal essences, without fluctuation 


or change: existing sub specie wternitates, and having only a 
perpetual present, but no past or future.° Along with them 
subsisted only the disorderly, immeasurable, movements of 
Chaos. The nearest approach which the Demiurgus could 
make in copying these Ideas, was, by assigning to the Kosmos 
an eternal and unchanging motion, marked and measured 
by the varying position of the heavenly bodies. For this 
purpose, the sun, moon, and planets, were distributed among 
the various portions of the circle of Different : while the fixed 
stars were placed in the Circle of the Same, or the outer 
Circle, revolving in one uniform rotation and in unaltered 
position in regard to each other. The interval of one day 
was marked by one revolution of this outer or most rational 
Circle :? that of one month, by a revolution of the moon: that 
of one year, by a revolution of the sun. Among all these 
sidereal and planetary Gods the Earth was the first and oldest. 
It was packed cluse round the great axis which traversed the 


© Plato, Timeus, pp. 37-38. Las-: The ideal Adyos or law of Hera- 
salle, in his copious and elaborate ' kleitus is that of unremitting process, 
explanation of the doctrine of Hera- flux, revolution, implication of Ens 
kleitus (Die Philosophie Herakleitos ' with Non-Ens: the real world is an 
des Dunkeln, Berlin, 1858, vol. ii. p. ; imperfect manifestation of this law, 
210, 8. 20), represents this doctrine of | because each particular clings to exist- 
Plato respecting Time as “durch und | ence, and thereby causes temporary 
durch heraklitisch.” To me it seems halts in the process. Now Plato's 
quite distinct from, or rather the in- | starting point is 7d aidvov 7d del 
version of, that which Lassalle him- | dcairtws éxov 1d dvtws ov: the perish- 
self sets down as the doctrine of Hera- | able world of sense and particulars is 
kleitus. Plato begins with 7d ai8iov ' the world of process, and is so far 


Or aidvov, an eternal sameness or 
duration, without succession, change, 
generation or destruction,—this passes 
into perpetual succession or change, 
with frequent generation and destruc- 
tion. Herakleitus, on the other hand, 


f-~ Lin aetmnory “Pr coneral 


state, in which there is temporary 
duration and sameness of particulars—- 
the flux being interrupted. 


degenerate from the eternal uniformity 
of primordial Ens. See Lassalle, pp. 
397-292-319. 

P Plato, Timseus, p. 39 B. 4 ris 
fias Kal ppovipwrdrns KuKAnTews Teping 
dos. Plato remarks that there was 


& particular interval of time measured 
~~ A Anntematad hw tha ravalntion 


UnkKn 


| kind. 
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centre of the Kosmos, by the turning of which axis the outer 
circle of the Kosmos was made to revolve, generating night 
and day. The Earth regulated the movement of this great 
kosmical axis, and thus became the determining agent and 
guarantee of night and day.1 

It remained for the Demiurgus,—in order that the Kosmos 


might become a full copy of its model the Generic pve to. 


Animal or Idea of Animal,—to introduce into it pants ofthe 


those various species of animals which that Idea Yano 
contained. He first peopled it with Gods: the qagee* 
eldest and earliest of whom was the Earth, planted "* 

in the centre as sentinel over night and day: next the fixed 
stars, formed for the most part of fire, and annexed to the 
circle of the Same or the exterior circle, so as to impart to it 
light and briliancy. Each star was of spherical figure and 
had two motivns,— one, of uniform rotation peculiar to 
itself,—the other, an uniform forward movement of transla- 
tion, being carried along with the great outer circle in its 
general rotation round the axis of the Kosmos." It is thus 
that the sidereal orbs, animated beings eternal and divine, 
remained constantly turning round in the same relative posi- 
tion: while the sun, moon, and planets, belonging to the 
inner circles of the Different, and trying to revolve by their 
own effort in the opposite direction to the outer sphere, be- 


a My explanation of this much con- | have perceived the inconsistency ; the 
troverted sentence differs from that of ; more so as Aristotle certainly did not 
previous commentators. [have given perceive it. To hold incompatible 
reasons for adopting it in a separate doctrines without being aware of the 
Dissertation (‘ Plato and the Rotation incompatibility, is a state of mind 
of the Earth,’ Murray), to which I sufficiently common even in the 
here refer. In that Dissertation I present advanced condition of science, 
endeavoured to show cause for dis- which I could illustrate by man 
senting from the inference of M. curious examples if my space allowed. 
Boeckh; who contends that Plato It must have been much more common 
cannot have believed in the diurnal in the age of Plato than it is now. 
rotation of the Earth, because he Batteux observes (Traduction et 
(Plato) explicitly affirms the diurnal Remarques sur Ocellus Lucanus, ch. 
rotution of the outer celestial sphere, iv. p. 116):—“Tl y a un maxime 
or Aplanes. These two facts nullify qucy ne doit jamais perdre de vue en 
cach other, so that the effect would be discutant les opinions des Anciens: 
the same as if there were no rotation c'est de ne vee leur préter les con- 
of cither. My reply to this argument sequences de leurs principes, ni les 
was, in substance, that though the  principes de leurs conséquences.” 
two facts really are inconsistent-—the As a general rule, I subscribe to the 
one excluding the other—yet we can- soundness of this admonition. 

not safely conclude that Plato must r Plato, Timsous, p. 40. 
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came irregular in their own velocities and variable in their 
relative positions The complicated movements of these 
planetary bodies, alternately approaching and receding— 
together with their occultations and reappearances, full of 
alarming prognostic as to consequences—cannot be described 
without having at hand some diagrams or mechanical illus- 
trations to refer to.' 

Such were all the primitive Gods visible and gencrated " 
by the Demiurgus, to preside over and regulate the 
Kosmos. By them are generated, and from them 
are descended, the remaining Gods. 

Respecting these remaining Gods, however, the 
Platonic Timeeus holds a different language. Instcad 
of speaking in his own name and delivering his own convic- 
tions, as he had done about the Demiurgus and the kusmical 
Gods—with the simple reservation, that such convictions 
could be proclaimed only as probable and not as demonstra- 
tively certain—he now descends to the Sokratic platform of 
confessed ignorance and incapacity. “The generation of these 
remaining Gods” (he says) “is a matter too great for me to 
understand and declare. I must trust to those who have 
spoken upon the subject before mc—who were, as they them- 
selves said, offspring of the Gods, and must therefore have 
well known their own fathers. It is impossible to mistrust 
the sons of the Gods. Their statements indeed are unsup- 
ported either by probabilities or by necessary demonstration ; 
but since they here profess to be declaring family traditions, 


Secondary 
and gene- 
rated 

Plato's dic- 
tum respect- 
ing them. His 
acquiescence 
in tradition. 


we must obey the law and believe.* 


Plato, Timmus, p. 40 ©. de’ 
4 tov korpwy (aa Oeia bvra Kal 
Cc. 
Plato, Timzeus, p. 40 D. 1d Aéyew 
v SidWews tobrwy ab Tay pimnudror, 
pedracos by eln xdvos. Plato himself 
here acknowledges the necessity of 
diagrams: the necessity was hardly 
less in the preceding part of his ex- 
position. 
u Plato, Timm. p. 40 D. 6edy dpa- 
Tay : 
x Plato, Timsus, pp. 40-41. 
wv BAdwv Baipdvwv elreivy nal yva- 
va thy ydveorw pelov } xa — 
weotéoyv 8 rots sis : 
pay Oedv obow, capas 8 xov 


Thus then let it stand 


roils ye abtay xpoydvous 

&’uvatov obv Oedv waioly 
amwmiortety, caimep &vev re el- 
kétwy Kal dvaykalwy dnobdel- 


toxovgiv awayydéAdActy, éxo- 

hévous Te vopw wmiorevréor. 

Oftrws ofy nar’ exelvous tw 4 
mepl robrav tay Bear 


So, too, in the Platonic Epinomia, 
attached asan appendix to the Treatise 
De Legibus, we find (p. 984) Plato— 
after arranging his quintuple scalo of 
elemental animals (firo, wther, air, 
water, carth), the highest and most 
divine, being the stars or visible Goda, 
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and be proclaimed, upon their authority, respecting the gene- 
ration of the remaining Gods. The offspring of Uranus and 
Gea were, Okeanus and Tethys: from whom sprang Phorkys, 
Kronus, Rhea, and those along with them. Kronos and Rhea 
had for offspring Zeus, Héré, and all those who are termed 
their brethren: from whom too, besides, we hear of other off- 
spring. Thus were generated all the Gods, both those who 
always conspicuously revolve, and those who show themselves 
only when they please.” ¥ 

The passage above cited serves to illustrate both Plato’s 
own canon of belief, and his position in regard to Remarks on 
his countrymen. The question here is, about the of Belief. 
Gods of tradition and of the popular faith: with the paternity 
and filiation ascribed to them, by Hesiod and the other poets, 
from whom Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
learnt their Theogony.” Plato was a man both competent 
and willing to strike out a physical theology of his own, but 
not to follow passively in the track of orthodox tradition. 
I have stated briefly what he has affirmed about the kosmical 
Gods (Earth, Stars, Sun, Planets) generated or constructed 
by the Demiurgus as portions or members of the Kosmos: 
their bodies, out of fire and other clements,—their souls out 
of the Forms or abstractions called Identity and Diversity ; 
while the entire Kosmos is put together after the model of 
the Generic Idea or Form of Animal. All this, combined 
with supposed purposes, and fancies of arithmetical pro- 
portion dictating the proceedings of the Demiurgus, Plato 
the lowest being man, and the three Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets. 
others intermediate between the two; The Platonic declaration given here 
after having thus laid out the scale, as 3 io. 
he leaves to others to determine, 
émy tis é0éAe:1, in which place Zeus, 
Héré, and the other Goda, are to be 
considered as lodged. He will not 
contradict any one’s fecling on that 
point; he strongly protests (p. g$5 D) 
against all attempts on the part of the 
lawgiver to innovate (xaworoueiy) in 


contravention of ancient religious tra- 
dition (This is what Aristophanes in 


illustrated in the lines of Euripides, 
Bacch®, 202,— 


ratplous 


the Nubes, and Moelétus before the 
Dikasts, accuse Sokrates of doing), 
but he denounces harshly all who will 
not acknowledge with worship and 
sacrifice the sublime divinity of the 


Y Plato, Timm. p. 41 A. éewel & 
oly xdyres Brot Te TEprwoAovat PayEpas, 
nal 8o01 palvovra: Kal’ Scov av dbedAwot, 


2 Herodot. ii. 53. 
s 2 
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does not hesitate to proclaim on his own authority and as 
his own belief—though he does not carry it farther than 
probability. 

But while the feeling of spontaneous belief thus readily 
arises in Plato’s mind, following in the wake of his own 
constructive imagination and ethical or esthetical sentiment 
(fingunt simul creduntque)—it does not so readily cleave 
to the theological dogmas in actual circulation around him. 
In the generation of Gods from Uranus and Gaa-—which he 
as well as other Athenian youths must have learnt when 
they recited Hesiod with their schoolmasters—he can see 
neither proof nor probability: he can find no internal ground 
for belief." He declares himself incompetent: he will not 
undertake to affirm any thing upon his own judgment: the 
mystery is too dark fur him to penetrate. Yet on the other 
hand, though it would be rash to affirm, it would be equally 
rash to deny. Nearly all around him are believers, at least 
as well satisfied with their creed as he was with the uncer- 
tified affirmations of his own Timeus. He cannot prove them 
to be wrong, except by appealing to an ethical or xsthetical 
sentiment which they do not share. Among the Gods said 
to be descended from Uranus and Gwa, were all those to 
whom public worship was paid in Greece,—to whom the 
genealogies of the heroic and sacred families were traced,— 
and by whom cities as well as individuals believed themselves 
to be protected in dangers, healed in epidemics, and enlight- 
ened on critical emergencies through seasonable revelations 
and prophecies. Against an established creed thus avouched, 
it was dangerous to raise any doubts. Moreover Plato could 
not have forgotten the fate of his master Sokrates ;> who was 
indicted both for not acknowledging the Gods whom the city 


® The remark made by Condorcet 
upon Buffon is strikingly applicable 
to Plato:—“On n’a euraoke a M. 
de Buffon que ses hypotheses. Coe (Homer, Odyss. xxii. 347)— 
sont aussi des espéces de fables—mais the declaration of the bard Phemius. 
des fables produites par une imagi- > Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. ’ASuKxe? 
nation active qui a besoin de créer, j obs pey 7 words vouiCer 
et non par une imagination passive ', ov voull(wy, erepa Be wawa Sai- 
qui ctéde & des impressions ¢tran- __. .w).,-. 
geres” (Condorcet, Eloge de Buffon, The word 8aimdévia may mean mat- 
ad fin.) ters, or persons, or both together. 
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acknowledged, and for introducing other new divine matters 
and persons. There could be no doubt that Plato was guilty 
on this latter count: prudence therefore rendered it the more 
incumbent on him to guard against being implicated in the 
former count also. Here then Plato formally abnegates his 
own self-judging power, and submits himself to orthodox au- 
thority. “It is impossible to doubt what we have learnt from 
witnesses, who declared themselves to be the offspring of the 
Gods, and who must of course have known their own family 
affairs. We must obey the law and believe.” In what pro- 
portion such submission, of reason to authority, embodied the 
sincere feeling of Pascal and Malebranche, or the irony of 
Bayle and Voltaire, we are unable to determine.° 

Having thus, during one short paragraph, proclaimed his 
deference, if not his adhesion, to inspired traditions, Address and 
Plato again resumes the declaration of his own be- eames 
liefs and his own book of Genesis, without any farther Gods. 
appeal to authority, and without any intimation that he is 
touching on mysteries too great for his reason. When these 
Gods, the visible as well as the invisible,’ had all been con- 
structed or generated, he (or Timeus) tells us that the 
Demiurgus addressed them and informed them that they 
would be of immortal duration—not indeed in their own 
nature, but through his determination: that to complete the 
perfection of the newly-begotten Kosmos, there were three 
other distinct races of animals, all mortal, to be added: that 
he could not himself undertake the construction of these three, 
because they would thereby be rendered immortal, but that 
he confided such construction to them (the Gods): that he 
would himself supply, for the best of these three new races, an 
immortal clement as guide and superintendant, and that they 


ciow, o8f drviol tives ciow, 


¢ M. Martin supposes Plato to spoak 
ironically, or with a prudent reserve, 
Etudes sur le Timés, ii. p. 140. 

What Plato suys here about the 
Gods who bore personal names, and 
were belioved in by the contemporary 
publio—is substantially equivalent to 
the well-known profession of ignorance 
enunciated by the Sophist Protagoras, 
introduced by him at the beginning of 
one of his treatises. Tep! 3¢ ° ~ 


Aéyew woAAa ydp éor: Ta 

d we (Sextus Emp. adv. 
Mathem. ix. 56); adeclaration which, 
circumspect as it was (see the remark 
of the sillographer Timon in Sextus), 
drew upon him the displeasure of the 
Athenians, so that his books were 
burnt, and himself forced to leave the 
city. 
Plato, Timeeus, p. 41 A. 
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were to join along with it mortal and bodily accompaniments, 
to constitute men and animals; thus imitating the power 
which he had displayed in the generation of themselves.° 

After this address (which Plato puts into the first person, in 
Preparations Homeric manner), the Demiurgus compounded to- 
for the con- 
struction of gether, again and in the same bowl, the remnant of 
junation of the same elements out of which he had formed the 
andonebody. kosmical soul, but in perfection and purity greatly 
inferior. The total mass thus formed was distributed into 
souls equal in number to the stars. The Demiurgus placed 
each soul in a star of its own, carried it round thus in the 
kosmical rotation, and explained to it the destiny intended for 
all. For each alike there was to be an appointed hour of birth, 
and of conjunction with a body, as well as with two inferior 
sorts or varieties of soul or mind. From such conjunction 
would follow, as a necessary consequence, implanted sensibility 
and motive power, with all its accompaniments of pleasure, 
pain, desire, fear, anger, and such like. These were the irra- 
tional enemies, which the rational and immortal soul would 
have to controul and subdue, as a condition of just life. If it 
succeeded in the combat so as to live a good life, it would 
return after death to the abode of its own peculiar star. But 
if it failed, it would have a second birth into the inferior 
nature and body of a female: if, here also, it continued to be 
evil, it would be transferred after death to the body of some 
inferior animal. Such transmigration would be farther con- 
tinued from animal to animal, until the rational soul should 
acquire thorough controul over the irrational and turbulent. 
When this was attained, the rational soul would be allowed to 
return to its original privilege and happiness, residing in its 
own peculiar star.! 

It was thus that the Demiurgus confided to the recently- 
generated Gods the task of fabricating both mortal bodies, and 
mortal souls, to be joined with these immortal souls in their 
new stage of existence—and of guiding and governing the new 
mortal animal in the best manner, unless in so far as the 


© Plato, Timsus, p. 41 C. epi 7} 
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latter should be the cause of mischief to himself. The Demi- 
urgus decreed and proclaimed this beforehand, in order (says 
Plato) that he might not himself be the cause of any of the 
evil which might ensue’ to individual men. 

Accordingly the Gods, sons of the Demiurgus, entered upon 


the task, trying to imitate their father. Borrowing 
from the Kosmos portions of the four elements, with 
engagement that what was borrowed should one day 


Plato, Timsus, p. 42 D-E. Aua- 
Oecnoberhaas $¢ xdyvra ab’rois Tava, 
Wa rhs ereita etn Kaxlas dvalrios,— 
mapédwKe Oeois Chuata wAdTTE OvnTa, 
té te éxlromovy Soov &r’ hy Wuxijs 
avOpwrlyns ddov mpooyeverOa, TovTO 

* wdvO 80a axdAovOa exelvois arep- 


Ti ndd\XAtora Kal bpicta Td Ovntdy 
Gv (aov, 8, Te ph Kaxav abd 
éaut@ ylyvoiro 

We have here the theory, intimated 
but not expanded by Plato, that man 
is, by misconduct or folly, the cause of 
all the evil suffered on earth. That 
the Gods are not the cause of any evil, 
he tells us in Republ. ii. p. 379. It 
scems, however, that he did not remain 
satisfied with the theory of theTimsous, 
because we find a different theory in 
the treatise De Legibus (x. p. 890 E) 
—-two kosmical souls, one good, the 
other evil. 

Moreover, the recital of the Timzeus 
itsclf (besides another express passage 
in it, pp. 86 D-87 A) plainly contradicts 
the theory, that man is the cause of his 
own sufferings and evil. The De- 
miurgus himself is described as the 
cause, by directing immortal souls to 
be joined with mortal bodies. The 
Demiurgus had constructed a beautiful 
Kosmos, with perfect and regular 
rotations — with the Gods, eidereal, 
planctary, and_invisible—and with 
Immortal souls distributed throughout 
the stars and carth, understanding and 
appreciating the cosmical rotations. 
So far all is admirable and faultless. 
But he is not satisfied with this. He 
determines to join each of these im- 
mortal souls with two mortal souls 
and with a mortal body. According 
to Plato’s own showing, the immortal 
soul incurs nothing but corruption, 
disturbance, and stupidity, by such 

unction: as Empedokles and Hera- 
leitus had said before, Plutarch, Sol. 


Proceedings 
of the gene- 
rated 
theyfabricate 
the cranium, 
as miniature 


Animal. 7, p. 964 E. It is at first 
deprived of all intelligence (&vous); 
from this stupefaction it gradually but 
partially recovers; yet nothing short 
of the best possible education and 
discipline will enable it to contend, 
and even then imperfectly, against the 
corruption and incumbrance arising 
out of its companion the body; lastly, if 
it should contend with every success, 
the only recompense which awaits it is 
to be re-transferred to the star from 
whence it came down. What reason 
was there for removing the immortal 
soul from its happy and privileged 
position, to be degraded by forced com- 
panionship with an unworthy body and 
two inferior souls? The reason as- 
signed is, that the Demiurgus required 
the Kosmos to be enlarged into a full 
and exact copy of the Adré (wor or 
Generic Animal, which comprehended 
four subordinate varieties of animals; 
one of them good (the Gods)—the 
other three inferior and corrupt, Men, 
Birds, Fishes. But here, according to 
Plato’s own exposition, it was the 
Demiurgus himself and his plan that 
was at fault. What necessity was 
there to copy the worst parts of the 
Generic Animal as well as the best? 
The Kosmos would have been de- 
cidedly better, though it might have 
been less complete, without such un- 
enviableaccompaniments. When Plato 
constructs his own community, (Re- 
public and Legg.) he does not know- 
ingly train up defective persons, or 
prepare the foundation for such, in 
order that every variety of character 
may be included. We may add here, 
that according to Plato himself, Nows 
(intelligence or reason) belongs not to 
all human beings, but only to a small 
fraction of them (Timeus, p. 51 E). 
Except in these few, the immortal soul 
is therefore irrecoverably debased by 
its union with the body. 
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ofthe Kor, be paid back, they glued them together, and fastened 

eee) eval them by numerous minute invisible pegs into one 
withinit. body. Into this body, always decaying and re- 
quiring renovation, they introduced the immortal soul, with 
its double circular rotations—the Circles of the Same and of 
the Diverse: embodying it in the cranium, which was made 
spherical in exterior form like the Kosmos, and admitting 
within it no other motion but the rotatory. The head, the 
most divine portion of the human system, was made master ; 
while the body was admitted only as subject and ministerial. 
The body was endowed with all the six varieties of motive 
power, forward, backward—upward, downward—to the right, 
to the left." The phenomena of nutrition and sensation began. 
But all these irregular movements and violent multifarious 
agitations, checked or disturbed the regular rotations of the 
immortal soul in the cranium, perverting the arithmetical pro- 
portion, and harmony belonging to them. The rotations of the 
Circles of Same and Diverse were made to convey false and 
foolish affirmation. The soul became utterly destitute of in- 
telligence, on being first joined to the body, and for some time 
afterwards.' But in the course of time the violence of these 
disturbing currents abates, so that the rotations of the Circles 
in the head can take place with more quiet and regularity. 
The man then becomes more and more intelligent. If sub- 
jected to good education and discipline, he will be made 
gradually sound and whole, free from corruption: but if he 
neglect this precaution, his life remains a lame one, and he 
returns back to Hades incomplete and unprofitable.* 

The Gods, when they undertook the fabrication of the body, 
The cranium foresaw the inconvenience of allowing the head— 
. 5. With its intelligent rotations, and with the immortal 

soul enclosed in it—to roll along the ground, unable 
to get over a height, or out of a hollow.’ Accord- 
hist. ingly they mounted it uponatall body; witharms and 


b Plato, Timeus, pp. 43 B, 44 D. ov, oTay els o@pa evdel 
Plato supposes an etymological con- k Plato, Timeus, p. 44 C. 
nection between aic@hoes and dtcow, ' Plato, Timwus, p. 44 E. 


p-430. 
! Plato, Timeus, p. 44 B. nad 3id 
3h wdyra Tata Ta wabhuata, Kar’ 
7b xpa@- | Syn’ avT@e TovTO Kal elroplay Eucay, 
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legs as instruments of movement, support, and defence. They 
caused the movements to be generally directed forward and 
not backward; since front is more honourable and more com- 
manding than rear. For the same reason, they placed the 
face, with the organs of sense, in the fore part of the head. 
Within the eyes, they planted that variety of fire which does 
not burn, but is called light, homogeneous with the light with- 
out. Weare enabled to see in the daytime, because the light 
within our eyes pours out through the centre of them, and 
commingles with the light without. The two, being thus con- 
founded together,transmit movements from every object which 
they touch, through the eye inward to the soul; and thus 
bring about the sensation of sight. At night no vision takes 
place: because the light from the interior of our eyes, even 
when it still comes out, finds no cognate light in the air with- 
out, and thus becomes extinguished in the darkness. All the 
light within the eye would thus have been lost, if the Gods 
had not provided a protection: they contrived the eyelids 
which drop and shut up the interior light within. This light 
being prevented from egress, diffuses itself throughout the in- 
terior system, and tranquillises the movements within so as 
to bring on sleep: without dreams, if all the movements are 
quenched—with dreams, corresponding to the movements 
which remain, if there are any such.” 

Such are the auxiliary causes (continues Plato), often mis- 


m Plato, Timeus, p. 45. Thetheory | ejusque reflexu ad oculos (Pythagorei, 
of vision here given by Plato is in- | Alemeon): alteram emanationibus e 
teresting. <A theory, similar in the | corporibus, que per oculos veluti per 
main, had been propounded by Empe- | canalesad animum penetrent(Eleatici, 
doklés before him.  Aristotel. De Heraclitus,Gorgias): quam sententiam 
Sensu, p. 437 b.; Theophrast. De , Anaxagoras et Diogenes Apolloniates 
Sensu, cap. 5-9, p. 88 of Philipson’s ' catenus mutarunt,quod dicerent pupil- 
“YAn ~AvOpwrivn. Aristotle himself | lam quasis eculum esse quod imagines 
impugns the theory. It is reported acceptas ad animum rejiciat. Tertia 
and discussed in Galen, De Hippo- | theoria, orta @ conjunctione duarum 
cratis ot Platonis Dogmat. vii. 5, 6, eden statucbat tam ex oculis quam 
p. 619 seqq. ed Kihn. corporibus emanationes fieri, et am- 

The different theories of vision | barum illarum concursu visum effici, 
among the ancient philosophers an- | quum conformata imago per meatus ad 
terior to Aristotle are thus enumerated | animum perveniat (Empedocles, Pro- 
by E. H.von Baumhauer(De Sententiis | tagoras, Plato). Huic sententie etiam 
Veterum Philosophorum Grecorum Democritus annumerari potest; qui 





de Visu, Lumine, et Coloribus, Utrecht, 
1843, p. 137):—“ De videndi modo tres 
apud antiquos primarias theorias in- 
venimus: et primam quidem, cmana- 
tione lucis cx oculis ad corporaexterna, 


cam plane secundum materiam, ut 
dicunt, exposuit.” ; 

The theory of Plato is described in 
the same treatise, pp. 100-112. 
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taken by others for principal causes, which the Gods employed 
Princip 0 _ bring about sight. In themselves, they have no 
ot sight and regularity of action: for nothing can be regular in 
crrateneey action without mind and intelligence." But the 


servations of 
chike -" ~most important among all the advantages of sight is, 


of the 
Kosmos. —_ that it enables us to observe and study the rotations 
of the Kosmos and of the sidereal and planetary bodies. It 
is the observed rotations of days, months, and years, which 
impart to us the ideas of time and number, and enable us to 
investigate the universe. Hence we derive philosophy, the 
greatest of all blessings. Hence too we learn to apply the 
celestial rotations as a rule and model to amend the rotations 
of intelligence in our own cranium—since the first are regular 
and unerring, while the second are disorderly and changeful.° 
It was for the like purpose, in view to the promotion of philo- 
sophy, that the Gods gave us voice and hearing. Both dis- 
course and musical harmony are essential for this purpose, 
Harmony and rhythm are presents to us, from the Muses, not, 
as men now employ them, for unreflecting pleasure and re- 
creation—but for the same purpose of regulating and attuning 
the disorderly rotations of the soul, and of correcting the un- 
graceful and unmeasured movements natural to the body. 
At this point of the exposition, the Platonic Timeus breaks 
The Koemos Off the thread, and takes up a new commencement. 
Kiktetcner Lhus far (he says) we have proceeded in explaining 
Neca the part of Reason or Intelligence in the fabrication 


The four, of the Kosmos. We must now explain the part of 


tangible ele) Necessity: for the genesis of the Kosmos results 
Primitive. from co-operation of the two. By Necessity (as has 
been said before) Plato means random, indeterminate, chaotic, 
pre-existent, spontaneity of movement or force: spontancity 
(1) wAavwpévy airia) upon which Reason works by persuasion 
up to a certain point, prevailing upon it to submit tv sume 
degree of fixity and regularity... Timeus had described the 
body of the Kosmos as being constructed by the Demiurgus 

» Plato, Timesus, p. 46 D-E. Here we see Plato, in the usual Hel- 

© Plato, Timeus, pp. 47 B-C,90 C. lenic vein, particularising the func- 

P Plato, Timeus, p. 47 D. 7 3¢ tions and attributes of the different 


ppovia—ttupaxos brs Movoay deSoTa: Gods and Goddesses. 
~xal puOpds abd—ind Tey avTiv 4 Plato, Timsous, p. 48 A. 
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out of the four elements: thus assuming fire, air, earth, water, 
as pre-existent. But he now corrects himself, and tells us that 
such assumption is unwarranted. We must (he remarks) give 
a better and fuller explanation of the Kosmos. No one of 
these four elements is either primordial, or permanently dis- 
tinct and definite in itself. 

The only primordial reality is,an indeterminate, all-recipient 
fundamentum: having no form or determination of its own, 
but capable of receiving any form or determination from 
without. 

In the second explanation now given by Plato of the Kosmos 
and its genesis, heassumes this invisible fundamentum 
(which he had not assumed before) as “the mother 
or nurse of all generation.” He assumes, besides, 
the eternal Forms or Ideas, to act upon it and to figmenee 
bestow determination or quality. These forms fulfil *Ptv"y- 
the office of father: the offspring of the two is—the generated, 
concrete, visible, objects,’ imitations of the Forms or Ideas, 
begotten out of this mother. How the Ideas act upon the 
Materia Prima, Plato cannot well explain: but each Form 
stamps an imitation or copy of itself upon portions of the 
common Fundamentum® 

But do there really exist any such Forms or Ideas—as Fire 
per se, the Generic Fire—Water per se, the Generic Water, 
invisible and intangible ?* Or is this mere unfounded speech? 
Does there exist nothing really anywhere, beyond the visible 
objects which we see and touch?” 

We must assume (says Plato, after a certain brief argument 
which he himself does not regard as quite complete) the Forms 
or Ideas of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, as distinct and self-existent, 
eternal, indestructible, unchangeable—neither visible nor tan- 


Forms or 
Ideas and 
Materia 
Prima— 
Forms of the 


r Plato, Timsous, p. 51 A. thy tov 


yeyovbros. dparod kal wavrws aic6ntot 


* Plato, Timeus, Pp. 50-51. 
Odyra an’ abtay tpdrov tiv Suapparroy 
kal @aupaordy, P. 51 A 
el3és ti eal © - 
dwopwtatd 
TOU voynToOU kal 
' Plato, Timaus, p. 51 C. 
u Ueborweg, in S inerned Disserta- 
tion, Usber die Platonische Weltseele 


(pp. 52-53), seeks to establish a greater 
distinction between the Phadrus, 
Phadon, and Timeus, in respect to 
the way in which Plato affirms the 
separate substantiality of Ideas, than 
the language of the dialogues war- 
rants. He contends that the separate 
substantiality of the Platonic Ideas 
is more poremptorily affirmed in the 
Timeous than in the Phedrus. But 
this will not be found borne out if we 
look at Pheedrus, p. 247, where the 
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gible, but apprehended by Reason or Intellect alone—neither 
receiving anything else from without, nor themselves moving 
to anything else. Distinct from these—images of these, and 
bearing the same name—are the sensible objécts called Fire, 
Water, &c.—objects of sense and opinion—always in a state 
of transition—generated and destroyed, but always generated 
in some place and destroyed out of some place. There is to 
be assumed, besides, distinct from the two preceding—as a 
third fundamentum—the place or receptacle in which these 
images are localised, generated, and nursed up. This Place, 
or formless primitive receptivity, is indestructible, but out of 
all reach of sense, and difficult to believe in, inasmuch as it 
is only accessible by a spurious sort of ratiocination.* 
Anterior to the construction of the Kosmos, the Forms or 
Primordiay _Leas of the four elements had already begun to act 
Chace— upon this primitive recipient or receptacle, but in a 


Effect of 
intervention confused and irregularway. Neitherof the four could 


by the De- 

mafurgus. impress itself in a special and definite manner: there 
were some vestiges of each, but each was incomplete: all were 
in stir and agitation, yet without any measure or fixed rule. 
Thick and heavy, however, were tending to separate from thin 
and light, and each particle thus tending to occupy a place of 
itsown.’ In this condition (the primordial moving chavs of the 
poets and earlier philosophers), things were found by the Demi- 
urgus, when he undertook to construct the Kosmos. There was 
no ready-made Fire, Water, &c. (as Plato had assumed at the 
opening of the Timzus), but an agitated ¢mbroglio of all, with 
the portions tending to separate from each other, and to ag- 


affirmation is quite as peremptory as | to be discontinued. 

that in the Timeus; correlating too, * Plato, Timeus, p. 52 B. aird 3¢ 
as it does in the Timsus, with Novs | pet’ dvac@Onolas awtiy Acyioug Tiwi 
as the contemplating subject. Indeed 

the point may be said to be affirmed Plato, Timmus, pp. 52-53. 
more positively in the Phedrus, be- rérrapa yévn cespeva ©.- 2 8 
cause the txepoupdvios téros is as- | wévns, Kwouperns avTis olov dpydyou 
signed to the Ideas, while in the | cewpdy wapéxovros, ra wey avouosrara 
Timeus all rémos or local existence is | xAvciorov abra ag’ abrav dplfev, ra 8 
denied to them (p. 52 B-C). Sensible | éuosrara pdriota els tabroy buvwOeiv: 





objects are presented in the Phedrus ial 

as faint resemblances of the archetypal ‘tate 

Ideas (p. 250 C), just as they are in P57 C. 8 
the Timmwus: on the other hand, 7d “yap tod yévous éxdorov ra 
; _ Tov vontod occurs in réxvev 

the Timawus (p. 51 A), equivalent to P. 58 C. 


peréxew, which Ueberweg states 
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glomerate each in a place of its own. The Demiurgus brought 
these four elements out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a body, constructed 
upon the most beautiful proportions of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, as far as this was possible.” 

Respecting such proportions, the theory which Plato here 
lays out is admitted by himself to be a novel one; Geometrical 
but it is doubtless borrowed, with more or less modi- elements — 
fication, from the Pythagoreians. Every solid body blaugleer 
is circumscribed by plane surfaces: every plane sur- solids. 
face is composed of triangles: all triangles are generated out 
of two—the right-angled isoskeles triangle—and the right- 
angled scalene or oblong triangle. Of this oblong there are 
infinite varieties: but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle, having the hypotenuse twice as long as the lesser of 
the two other sides.*. From this sort of oblong triangle are 
gencrated the tetrahedron or pyramid—the octahedron—and 
the cikosihedron: from the equilateral triangle is generated 
the cube. The cube, as the most stable and solid, was as- 
signed by the Demiurgus for the fundamental structure of 
earth: the pyramid for that of fire: the octahedron for that 
of air: the eikosihedron for that of water. The purpose was 
that the four should be in continuous geometrical proportion : 
as Fire to Air,so Air to Water: as Air to Water, so Water to 
Earth. Lastly, the Dodekahedron was assigned as the basis of 
structure for the spherical Kosmos itself or universe. Upon 


7 Plato, Timeus, p. 53. 7d 5¢€ 7 | xxvi.), has shown that the geometrical 
Suvatoy ws KdAAtoTa Spiord te €{ ovX ' proportion cannot be properly con- 
obtws éxdvtwy Tov bed ata tviotdva, | cluded from the premisses assumed by 
napa wdvta nui, ws, ael, TovTo Aeyd- , Plato :—* Platonis elementorum doc- 
uevov brapxéTou. , trinam et parum sibi constare, neque 

This is the hypothesis pervading all | omnibus numeris absolutam esse,immo 
the Timaus — construction the best multis incommodis laborare, et divini 
and finest which the case admitted. | ingenii lusui magis quam disciplinw 
The limitations accompany the as- | severitati originem debere fatebimur; 


sumed purpose throughout. ‘nec profundiorem et abstrusiorem 
4 Plato, Timeus, pp. 53-54. abe, nature cognitionem in ef sitam esse 
Adyy SnAody. suspicabimur-—in quem errorem etiam 


» That Plato intended, by this | Joh. Keplerus, summi ingenii homo, 
elaborate geometrical construction, to ; incidit.” : 
arrive at a continuous geometrical Respecting the Dodekahedron, sec 
proporcn between the four elements, | Zeller, Gesch. der Philos. ii. p. 513, 
e tells us (p. 30 A-B), adding the , ed. 2nd. There is some obscurity 
quetyae words xd§ocov qv 8uvardy. | aboutit. In the Epinomis (p. 981 ©) 
. Boeckh, however (De Platonic& ; Plato gives the Ether as a fifth 
Corporis Mundani Fabric&, pp. viii.- | element, besides the four commonly 
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this arrangement each of the three elements—fire, water, 
air—passes into the other; being generated from the same 
radical triangle. But earth does not pass into either of the 
three (nor either of these into earth), being generated from a 
different radical triangle. The pyramid, as thin, sharp, and 
cutting, was assigned to fire as the quickest and most piercing 
of the four elements: the cube, as most solid and difficult to 
move, was allotted to earth, the stationary element. Fire was 
composed of pyramids of different size, yet cach too small to 
be visible by itself, and becoming visible only when grouped 
together in masses: the carth was composed of cubes of 
different size, each invisible from smallness: the other ele- 
ments in like manner, each from its respective svlid,° in exact 
proportion and harmony, as far as Necessity could be per- 
suaded to tolerate. All the five regular solids were thus 
employed in the configuration and structure of the Kusmos.! 

Such was the mode of formation of the four so-called ele- 
mental bodies. Of each of the four there are diverse 
species or varieties: and that which distinguishes one variety 
of the same element from another variety is, that the con- 
stituent triangles, though all similar, are of different magni- 


known and recited in the Timeus. 
It appears that Philolaus, as well as 
Xenokrates, conceived the Dodcka- 
hedron as the structural formof ther 
(Schol. ad Aristot. Physic. p. 427, 
a. 16, Brandis): and Xenokrates ex- 
pressly says, that Plato himself re- 
cognised it as such. Zeller dissents 
from this view, and thinks that nothing 
more is meant than the implication, 
that the Dodekahedron can have a 
sphere described round it more readily 
than any of the other figures named. 

Opponents of Plato remarked that 
he xarepobnpatikesoato Thy gpbow, 
Schol. ad. Aristot. Metaph. A. 985, 
"23, p. 539, Brandis. Aristotle 
devotes himself in many places to the 
refutation of the Platonic doctrine on 
this point, see De Cazlo, iii. $, 300-307, 
and elsewhere. 

* Plato, Timmus, p. 56 C. 
torts 

4 Plato, Timeus, pp. 55-56. 

¢ Plato, Timeus, p. 57 C. 
Expara xal wp@Ta o@paTa. 


ePlatonist Attikus(ap.Eusebium, 
Prep. Ev. xv. 7) blames Aristotle for 


Soa 


dissenting from Plato on this point, 
and for recognising the celestial matter 
as a fifth essence distinct from the four 
clements. Plato (be says) followed 
both anterior traditions and self- 
evident sense (7H rep) abra évapyela) 
in admitting only the four elements, 
and in regarding all things as cither 
compounds or varicties of these. But 
| Aristotle, thinking to make parade of 
superior philosophical sagacity, xpoo- 
KatnplOunce Tois pasvoudvas TéTTapat 
lom@pact Thy xéunrny ovciay, wdyu 
Aaurpas Kal prodapws tH pices ypn- 
aduevos, uh oundovy 5, Sri ov vo- 
guagtorAvyarvrra, 
THS pUcTEews ebioTopeEty. 
This last precept is what we are sur- 
| prised to read in a Platonist of the 
| third century nc. “When you are 
philosophising upon Nature, do not 
lay down the law, but search out the 
real facts of Nature.” It is truly 
Baconian : it is justly applicable as a 
caution to Aristotle, against whom 
Atticus directs it; but it is still more 
eminently applicable to Plato, against 
whom he does not direct it. 
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tudes. The diversity of these combinations, though the 
primary triangles are similar, is infinite: the student of Nature 
must follow it out, to obtain any probable result.’ 

Plato next enumerates the several varieties of each ele- 
ment-—fire, water, earth. He then proceeds to men- Varieties 


of each 


tion the attributes, properties, affections, &c., of element. 

each: which he characterises as essentially relative to a sen- 
tient Subject: nothing being absolute except the constituent 
geometrical figures. You cannot describe these attributes (he 
says) without assuming (what has not yet been described) the 
sensitive or mortal soul, to which they are relative." As- 
suming this provisionally, Plato gives account of Hot and 
Cold, Hard and Soft, Heavy and Light, Rough and Smooth, &c.! 
Then he describes, first, the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
common to the whole body—next those of the special senses, 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch." These descriptions are 
very curious and interesting. 1am compelled to pass them 


f Plato, Timmus, p. 57 D. | considered as the most obviously and 
& Plato, Timsus, pp. 58-61 C. | undeniably absolute of all the attri- 
h Plato, Timsus, p. 61 C. Mp@rov | butes of matter, as that which serves 
' oby umdpxew alcOnow Sef trois to prove that matter itself is absolute. 
eat t ' gel: capkds | Dr. Johnson refuted the doctrine of 
Kal tev wep) odpxa | : Berkeley by knocking a stick against 
otmw SieAnAvOauev. Tuvy- the ground; and a similar refutation 

TavTa is adopted in words by Reid and 
7a wabhpata Soa aigOnriKd, ob7 éxeiva Stewart (see Mill’s System of Logic, 
bvev tovtTwy duvata ixaves AcxOqver: Book vi. ad finem, also Book i. ch. 3, 
vt) 8 Ewa cyreddy ob Suvatdv. “Lro- 8-7-5). To me the fact appealed to 
Geréov 5) xpdétepov Odrepa, Ta St Uorepa, by Johnson appears an evidence in 
broreOevra erdymev aiOis. “Iva ody fuvour of Berkeley’s theory rather than 
fas ra waOhpara A€ynra Tors yéveoww, @8ainst it. The Resistant (8 wapéxec 
apdTepa imi Ta weEpl mpooBorhy kal éraphy twa, Plato, 
Wuxhy ere. Sophist. p. 246 A) can be understood 
' Plato, Tim. pp. 62-64 B. Demo- only asa correlate of something which 
kritus appears to have held on this is resisted: the fact of sense called 
point an opinion approaching to that Resistance is an indivisible fact, in- 
of Plato. Sec Demo. Frag. ed. Mul. volving the implication of the two. 
lach, pp. 204-215: Aristot. Mctaph.i. In the first instance it is the resist- 
. 985, b. 15; De Sensu, s. 02-05; nce expericnced to our own motions 
Rextue Empiric, adv. Math. vii. 135. (A. Bain, The Senses and the Intel- 
Tlep) uty ody Bapéos xal xotpov xat lect, pp. 371-372, Ist ed.), and thus 


okAnpod Kal padaxod, ev tovros involves the feeling of our own spon- 
“wav 8 BAAww taneous muscular energy. 
elva gdtow, GrArAG mdvta wdbq Tis The Timawus of Plato is not noticed 


aicOhoews GAAowovpévns. We may by Sir W. Hamilton in his very learned 
remark that Plato includes hardness 04 instructive Dissertation on the 
and softness, the different varieties of Primary and Secondary Qualitics of 
resistance, among the secondary or Body (notes to his edition of Reid's 
relative qualities of matter; all that Works, p. 820), though it bears upon 
he scems to conceive as absolute arc bis point more than the Thestctus, 
extension and figure, the geometrical Which he mentions. E 
conception of matter. In tho view of | “ Plato, Timeus, pp. 65-09 E. 

most modern philosophers, resistance is 
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over by want of space, and shall proceed to the statements 
respecting the two mortal souls and the containing organism— 
which belong to a vein more analogous to that of the other 
Platonic dialogues. 

The Demiurgus, after having constructed the entire Kos- 
ofman_ 0s, together with the generated Gods, as well as 
imposed by Necessity would permit—imposed upon these Gods 


the Demi- , 
urgus upon the task of constructing Man : the second best of the 


ary Gale four varieties of animals whom he considered it ne- 
Distribution gessary to include in the Kosmos. He furnished to 
the body. them as a basis an immortal rational soul (diluted 
remnant from the soul of the Kosmos) ; with which they were 
directed to combine two mortal souls and a body.’ They 
executed their task as well as the conditions of the problem 
admitted. They were obliged to include in the mortal souls 
pleasure and pain, audacity and fear, anger, hope, appetite, 
sensation, &c., with all the concomitant mischiefs. By such 
uncongenial adjuncts the immortal rational soul was unavoid- 
ably defiled. The constructing Gods however took care to 
defile it as little as possible." They reserved the head as 
a separate abode for the immortal soul: planting the mortal 
soul apart from it in the trunk, and establishing the neck as 
an isthmus of separation between the two. Again the mortal 
soul was itself not single but double: including two divisions, 
a better and a worse. The Gods kept the two parts separate ; 
placing the better portion in the thoracic cavity nearer to 
the head, and the worse portion lower down, in the abdominal 
cavity: the two being divided from each other by the dia- 
phragm, built across the body as a wall of partition: just as 
in a dwelling-house, the apartments of the women are sepa- 
rated from those of the men. Above the diaphragm and near 
to the neck, was planted the energetic, courageous, conten- 
tious, soul; sv placed as to receive orders easily from the 
head, and to aid the rational soul in keeping under constraint 
the mutinous soul of appetite, which was planted below the 
diaphragm."" The immortal soul° was fastened or anchored 


1 Plato, Tim. p. 69 C. geBopevor pralvew +d 
m Plato, Tim. p.69 D. tvy _ en, &e. 
7 abtTa dyayxaiws 7d 1 Plato, Timeus, pp. 69-70. 


vévos tvvéBecay. al bia raita 5) ° Plato, Timeeus, p. 73 B-D. 
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in the brain, the two mortal souls in the line of the spinal 
marrow continuous with the brain: which line thus formed 
the thread of connection between the three. The heart was 
established as an outer fortress for the exercise of influence 
by the immortal soul over the other two. It was at the same 
time made the initial point of the veins,—the fountain from 
whence the current of blood proceeded to pass forcibly through 
the veins round to all parts of the body. The purpose of this 
arrangement is, that when the rational soul denounces some 
proceeding as wrong (either on the part of otliers without, or 
in the appetitive soul within), it may stimulate an ebullition 
of anger in the heart, and may transmit from thence its 
"exhortations and threats through the many small blood 
channels to all the sensitive parts of the body; which may 
thus be rendered obedient everywhere to the orders of our 
better nature.? 

In such ebullitions of anger, as well as in moments of im- 
minent danger, the heart leaps violently, becoming j nctions of 
overheated and distended by excess of fire. The jhe hear:in’ 
Gods foresaw this, and provided a safeguard against "°°" 
it by placing the lungs close at hand with the windpipe and 
trachea. The lungs were constructed soft and full of internal 
pores and cavities like a sponge; without any blood,1—but 
receiving, instead of blood, both the air inspired through the 
trachea, and the water swallowed to quench thirst. Being 
thus always cool, and soft like a cushion, the lungs received 
and deadened the violent beating and leaping of the heart; 
at the same time that they cooled down its excessive heat, 
and rendered it a more equable minister for the orders of 
reason." 

The third or lowest soul, of appetite and nutrition, was 
placed between the diaphragm and the navel. This 
region of the body was set apart like a manger for 
containing necessary food: and the appetitive soul 
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was tied up to it like a wild beast; indispensable indeed 
for the continuance of the race, yet a troublesome adjunct, 
and therefore placed afar off, in order that its bellowings 
might disturb as little as possible the deliberations of the 
rational soul in the cranium, for the good of the whole. 
The Gods knew that this appetitive soul would never listen to 
reason, and that it must be kept under subjection altogether 
by the influence of phantoms and imagery. They provided 
an agency for this purpose in the liver, which they placed 
close upon the abode of the appetitive soul. They made the 
liver compact, smooth, and brilliant, like a mirror reflecting 
images :—moreover, both sweet and bitter on occasions. The 
thoughts of the rational soul were thus brought within view | 
of the appetitive soul, in the form of phantoms or images 
exhibited on the mirror of the liver. When the rational 
soul is displeased, not only images corresponding to this 
feeling are impressed, but the bitter propertics of the liver 
are all called forth. It becomes crumpled, discoloured, dark 
and rough; the gall bladder is compressed ; the veins carry- 
ing the blood are blocked up, and pain as well as sickness 
arise. On the contrary, when the rational soul is satisfied, 
so as to send forth mild and complacent inspirations,—all 
this bitterness of the liver is tranquillised, and all its native 
sweetness called forth. The whole structure becomes straight 
and smooth; and the images impressed upon it are rendered 
propitious. It is thus through the liver, and by means of 
these images, that the rational soul maintains its ascendancy 
over the appetitive soul; either to terrify and subdue, or to 
comfort and encourage it. 

Moreover, the liver was made to serve another purpose. 
The ver is It was selected as the seat of the prophetic agency; 


made the 


snst ofthe which the Gods considered to be indispensable, as a 


gency. refuge and aid for the irrational department of man. 


the spleen. Though this portion of the soul had no concern 
with sense or reason, they would not shut it out altogether 
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from some glimpse of truth. The revelations of prophecy 
were accordingly signified on the liver, for the instruction 
and within the easy view of the appetitive soul: and chiefly 
at periods when the functions of the rational soul are sus- 
pended—either during sleep, or disease, or fits of temporary 
extacy. For no man in his perfect senses comes under the 
influence of a genuine prophetic inspiration. Sense and in- 
telligence are often required to interpret prophecies, and to 
determine what is meant by dreams or signs or prognostics of 
other kinds: but such revelations are received by men des- 
titute of sense. ‘To receive them, is the business of one class 
of men: to interpret them, that of another. It is a grave 
*mistake, though often committed, to confound the two. It 
was in order to furnish prophecy to man, therefore, that the 
Gods devised both the structure and the place of the liver. 
During life, the prophetic indications are clearly marked 
upon it: but after death they become obscure and hard to 
decypher." 

The spleen was placed near the liver, corresponding to it 
on the left side, in order to take off from it any impure or 
excessive accretions or accumulations, and thus to preserve it 
clean and pure.* 

Such was the distribution of the one immortal and the two 
mortal souls, and such the purposes by which it was dictated. 
We cannot indeed (says Plato) proclaim this with full assur- 
ance as truth, unless the Gods would confirm our declarations. 
We must take the risk of affirming what appears to us pro- 
bable—and we shall] proceed with this risk yet further. The 
following is the plan and calculation according to which it 
was becoming that our remaining bodily frame should be 
put together. 

The Gods foresaw that we should be intemperate in our 
appetite for food and drink, and that we should thus Length ofthe 


testinal ca- 


l,i 
bring upon oursclves many diseases injurious to life. nal ra 
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ee To mitigate this mischief, they provided us with a 
needed: great length of intestinal canal, but twisted it round 
so as to occupy but a small space, in the belly. All the 
food which we introduce remains thus a long time within us, 
before it passes away. A greater interval elapses before we 
need fresh supplies of food. If the food passed away speedily, 
so that we were constantly obliged to renew it, and were 
therefore always eating—the human race would be utterly 
destitute of intelligence and philosophy. They would be be- 
yond the controul of the rational soul.’ 

Bone and flesh come next to be explained. Both of them 
Bone_Fieen Gerive their origin from the spinal marrow: in which 
—Marrow. — the bonds of life are fastened, and soul is linked with 
body—the root of the human race. The origin of the spinal 
marrow itself is special and exceptional. Among the tri- 
angles employed in the construction of all the four elements, 
the Gods singled out the very best of each sort. Those se- 
lected were combined harmoniously with cach other, and 
employed in the formation of the spinal marrow, as the uni- 
versal seed ground (wavorepuiav) for all the human race. 
In this marrow the Gods planted the different sorts of souls ; 
distributing and accommodating the figure of each portion of 
marrow to the requirements of each different soul. For that 
portion (called the encephalon, as being contained in the 
head) which was destined to receive the immortal soul, they 
employed the spherical figure and none other: for the re- 
maining portion, wherein the mortal soul was to be received, 
they employed a mixture of the spherical and the oblong. All 
of it together was called by the same name marrow, covered 
and protected by one continuous bony case, and established 
as the holding ground to fasten the whole extent of soul with 
the whole extent of body.® 

Plato next explains the construction of ligaments and flesh 
Nais— —of the mouth, tongue, teeth, and lips: of hair and 
Teeth. nails.” These last were produced with a long-sighted 
duced for providence: for the Gods foresaw that the lower 
man. animals would be produced from the degeneration 
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of man, and that to them nails and claws would be absolutely 
indispensable: accordingly, a sketch or rudiment of nails was 
introduced into the earliest organisation of man.° Nutrition 
being indispensable to man, the Gods produced for this pur- 
pose plants (trees, shrubs, herbs, &c.)—with a nature cognate 
to that of man, but having only the lowest of the three 
human souls.4 They then cut ducts and veins throughout 
the human body, in directions appropriate for distributing 
the nutriment everywhere. They provided proper structures 
(here curiously described) for digestion, inspiration, and ex- 
piration.c The constituent triangles within the body, when 

» young and fresh, overpower the triangles, older and weaker, 
contained in the nutritive matters swallowed, and then appro- 
priate part of them to the support and growth of the body: in 
old age, the triangles within are themselves overpowered, 
and the body decays. When the fastenings, whereby the 
triangles in the spinal marrow have been fitted together, are 
worn out and give way, they let go the fastenings of the soul 
also. The soul, when thus released in a natural way, flies 
away with delight. Death in this manner is pleasurable: 
though it is distressing, when brought on violently, by disease 
or wounds.! 

Here Plato passes into a general survey of diseases and 
the proper treatment of them. “As to the source general view 
from whence diseases arise” (he says) “this is a eB cpr 
matter evident to every one. They arise from un- ““* 
natural excess, deficiency, or displacement, of some one or 
more of the four elements (fire, air, water, earth) which go 
to compose the body.”® If the element in excess be fire, 
heat and continuous fever are produced: if air, the fever 
comes on alternate days: if water (a duller element) it is a 
tertian fever: if earth, it 1s a quartan—since earth is the 
dullest and most sluggish of the four.» 

Having dwelt at considerable length on the distempers of 
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the body, the Platonic Timeus next examines those of the 
_ soul, which proceed from the condition of the body.’ 
eines isa ‘The generic expression for all distemper of the soul 
eon is, irrationality—unreason—absence of reason or 
intelligence. Of this there are two sorts—madness 
and ignorance. Intense pleasures and pains are the gravest 
cause of madness.« A man under either of these two influ- 
ences—either grasping at the former, or running away from 
the latter, out of season—can neither see nor hear anything 
rightly. He is at that moment mad and incapable of using 
his reason. When the flow of sperm round his marrow 1s 
overcharged and violent, so as to produce desires with intense 
throes of uneasiness beforehand and intense pleasure when 
satisfaction arrives,—his soul is really distempered and irra- 
tional, through the ascendancy of his body. Yet such a man 
is erroneously looked upon in general not as distempered, 
but as wicked voluntarily, of his own accord. The truth is, 
that sexual intemperance is a disorder of the soul arising 
from an abundant flow of one kind of liquid in the body, 
combined with thin bones or deficiency in the solids. And 
nearly all those intemperate habits which are urged as matters 
of reproach against a man—as if he were bad willingly,—are 
urged only from the assumption of an erroneous hypothesis. 
No man is bad willingly, but only from some evil habit of 
body and from wrong or perverting treatment in youth ; 
which is hostile to his nature, and comes upon him against 
his own will.! 

Again, not merely by way of pleasures, but by way of 
Badness of pains also, the body operates to entail evil or wick- 
from body. edness on the soul. When acid or salt phlegm— 
when bitter and bilious humours—come to spread through 
the body, remaining pent up therein, without being able to 
escape by exhalation,—the effluvia which ought to have been 
exhaled from them become confounded with the rotation of . 
the soul, producing in it all manner of distempers. These 
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effluvia attack all the three different seats of the soul, occa- 
sioning great diversity of mischiefs according to the part 
attacked—irascibility, despondency, rashness, cowardice, for- 
getfulness, stupidity. Such bad constitution of the body 
serves as the foundation of ulterior mischief. And when 
there supervene, in addition, bad systems of government and 
bad social maxims, without any means of correction furnished 
to youth through good social instruction—it is from these 
two combined causes, both of them against our own will, 
that all of us who are wicked become wicked. Parents 
and teachers are more in fault than children and pupils. 
We must do our best to arrange the bringing up, the 
habits, and the instruction, so as to eschew evil and attain 
good.™ 

After thus describing the causes of corruption, both in 
body and mind, Plato adverts to the preservative and jp esorvative 
corrective agencies applicable to them. Between 224 healing 


agencies 


the one and the other, constant proportion and sym- Sains dt 


metry must be imperatively maintained. When the Wei", 
one is strong, and the other weak, nothing but mis- Puy propor- 
chief can ensue." Mind must not be exercised alone, “°™”” 

to the exclusion of body; nor body alone, without mind. 
Each must be exercised, so as to maintain adequate reaction 
and equilibrium against the other.° We ought never to let 
the body be at rest: we must keep up within it a perpetual 
succession of moderate shocks, so that it may make suitable 
resistance against foreign causes of movement, internal and 
external.? The best of all movements is, that which is both 
in itself and made by itself: analogous to the self-continuing 
rotation both of the Kosmos and of the rational soul in our 
cranium.4 Movement in itself, but by an external agent, is 
less good. The worst of ull is, movement neither in itself nor 
by itself. Among these three sorts of movement, the first is, 
Gymnastic: the second, propulsion backwards and forwards 
in @ swing, gestation in a carriage: the third is, purgation or 
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medicinal disturbance.t This last is never to be employed, 
except in extreme emergencies. 

We must now indicate the treatment necessary for mind 
Treatment alone, apart from body. It has been already stated, 
Mindalone, that there are in each of us three souls, or three 
body—supre- distinct varieties of soul ; each having its own se- 


Pational soul parate place and special movements. Of these three, 


tivated that which is most exercised must necessarily be- 
come the strongest: that which is left unexercised, unmoved, 
at rest or in indolence,—will become the weakest. The object 
to be aimed at is, that all three shall be exercised in harmony 
or proportion with each other. Respecting the soul in our 
head, the grandest and most commanding of the three, we 
must bear in mind that it is this which the Gods have 
assigned to each man as his own special Demon or presiding 
Genius. Dwelling as it does in the highest region of the 
body, it marks us and links us as akin with heaven—as a 
celestial and not a terrestrial plant, having root in heaven 
and not in earth. It is this encephalic or head-soul, which, 
connected with and suspended from the divine soul of the 
Kosmos, keeps our whole body in its crect attitude. Now 
if a man neglects this soul, directing all his favour and de- 
velopment towards the two others (the energetic or the appe- 
titive),—all his judgments will infallibly become mortal and 
transient, and he himself will be degraded into a mortal 
being, as far as it is possible for man to become so. 
But if he devotes himself to study and meditation on 
truth, exercising the encephalic soul more than the other 
two—he will assuredly, if he seizes truth, have his mind 
filled with immortal and divine judgments, and will become 
himself immortal, as far as human nature admits of it. 
Cultivating as he does systematically the divine element 
within him, and having his in-dwelling Genius decorated as 


perfectly as possible, he will be eminently well-inspired or 
happy.‘ 
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The mode of cultivating or developing each soul is the 


same—to assign to each the nourishment and the we must 
movement which is suitable to it. Now the move-  __ 
ments which are kindred and congenial to our ofthe Kaw 4 
divine encephalic soul, are—the rotations of the the way to 
Kosmos and the intellections traversing the kos- rotations of 
mical soul. It is these that we ought to follow 1. 


and study. By learning and embracing in our minds the 
rotations and proportions of the Kosmos, we shall assi- 
milate the comprehending subject to the comprehended 
object, and shall rectify that derangement of our own intra- 
cranial rotations, which was entailed upon us by our birth 
into a body. By such assimilation, we shall attain the per- 
fection of the life allotted to us, both at present and for the 
future." 

We have thus—says the Platonic Timeus in approaching 
his conclusion—gone through all those matters 
which we promised at the beginning, from the first 
construction of the Kosmos to the genesis of man. 
We must now devote a few words to the other ani- 
mals. All of these derive their origin from man, 
by successive degradations. The first transition is from man 
into woman. Men whose lives had been characterised by 
cowardice or injustice, were after death and in their second 
birth born again as women. It was then that the Gods 
planted in us the sexual impulse, reconstructing the bodily 
organism with suitable adjustment, on the double pattern, 
male and female.* 

Such was the genesis of women, by a partial transformation 
and diversification of the male structure. 

We next come to birds; who are likewise a degraded birth 


Construction 
of women, 
birds, quad- 
ru 


tion of pri- 
mitive man. 
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'—is remarkable, as it 
might be applied to the spermatozoa, 


which nevertheless he cannot have 
known. 
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butes, and capacities of women, will 
recognise a material difference be- 
tween the two. 
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or formation, derived from one peculiar mode of degeneracy 
in man: hair being transmuted into feathers and wings. 
Birds were formed from the harmless, but light, airy, and 
superficial men; who, though carrying their minds aloft to 
the study of kosmical phenomena, studied them by visual 
observation and not by reason, foolishly imagining that they 
had discovered the way of reaching truth’ 

The more brutal land animals proceeded from men totally 
destitute of philosophy, who neither looked up to the heavens 
nor cared for celestial objects: from men making no use what- 
ever of the rotations of their encephalic soul, but following 
exclusively the guidance of the lower soul in the trunk. 
Through such tastes and occupations, both their heads and 
their anterior limbs became dragged down to the earth by the 
force of affinity. Moreover, when the rotations of the ence- 
phalic soul, from want of exercise, became slackened and fell 
into desuetude, the round form of the cranium was lost, and 
converted into an oblong or some other fourm. These men 
thus degenerated into quadrupeds and multipeds: the Gods 
furnishing a greater number of feet in proportion to the 
stupidity of each, in order that its approximatiuns to carth 
might be multiplied. To some of the more stupid, however, 
the Gods gave no feet nor limbs at all; constraining them tu 
drag the whole length of their bodies along the ground, and 
to become Reptiles.’ 

Out of the most stupid and senseless of mankind, by still 
greater degeneracy, the Gods formed Fishes or Aquatic 
Animals :—the fourth and lowest genus, after Men, Birds, 
Land-Animals. This race of beings, from their extreme 
want of mind, were not considered worthy to live on earth, or 
to respire thin and pure air. They were condemned to respire 
nothing but deep and turbid water, many of them, as oysters, 
and other descriptions of shellfish, being fixed down at the 
lowest depth or bottom.* 

It is by such transitions (concludes the Platonic Timmus) 
that the different races of animals passed originally, and 
still continue to pass, into each other. The interchange 
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is determined by the acquisition or loss of reason or 
irrationality.> 


_ The vast range of ae included in this curious exposi- 
eee eee aee eee 
’ troduced in 
oat Arithmetic), Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, ‘*eim#vs- 
Pathology, Therapeutics, mental as well as physical. Of all 
these, I have not been able to furnish more than scanty illus- 
trations: but the whole are well worthy of study, as the con- 
jectures of a great and ingenious mind in the existing state of 
knowledge and belief among the Greeks: and all the more 
worthy, because they form in many respects a striking con- 
trast with the points of view prevalent in more recent times. 
The position and functions of the Demiurgus, in the 
Timeeus, form a peculiar phase in Grecian philo- 4, poem. 
sophy, and even in the doctrine of Plato himself: for pyens othe 


the theology and kosmology of the Timeeus differ {>*>s— 


bow con- 


considerably from what we read in the Phaedrus, oi pitt 


Politikus, Republic, Leges, &e. The Demiurgus is fi?tsme’ 


presented in Timaus as a personal agent, pre-kos- “"'"* 
mical and extra-kosmical: but he appears only as initiating ; 
he begets or fabricates, once for all, a most beautiful Kosmos 
(employing all the available material, so that nothing more 
could afterwards be added). ‘The Kosmos having body and 
suul, is itself a God, but with many separate Gods resident 
within it, or attached to it. The Demiurgus then retires, 
leaving it to be peopled and administered by the Gods thus 
generated, or by its own soul. His acting and speaking is 
recounted in the manner of the ancient mythes: and many 
critics, ancient as well as modern, have supposed that he is 
intended by Plato only as a mythical personification of the 
Idea Boni: the construction described being only an ideal 
process, like the generation of a geometrical figure.° What- 
>’ Plato, Timawus, p.92B. «alexatd Zeller, Platonische Studien, pp. 207- 
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ever may have been Plato’s own intention, in this last sense 
his hypothesis was interpreted by his immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenokrates, as well as by Eudémus.? Ari- 
stotle in his comments upon Plato takes little notice of the 
Demiurgus: the hypothesis (of a distinct personal constructive 
agent) did not fit into his principia of the Kosmos, and he pro- 
bably ranked it among those mythical modes of philosophising 
which he expressly pronounces to be unworthy of serious 
criticism. Various succeeding philosophers also, especially 
the Stoics, while they insisted much upon Providence, con- 
ceived this as residing in the Kosmos itself, and in the divine 
intra-kosmical agencies. 

But though the idea of a pre-kosmic Demiurgusfound little 
favour among the Grecian schools of philosophy, before the 
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See also the view ascribed to Speu- 
sippus and the Pythagoreans by Ari- 
stotle (Metaphys. A. 1072, a. 1, b. 30). 
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effect in his translation of the Physica 
of Aristotle, pp. 350-350, Leips. 1829. 

Lichtenstadt, in his ingenious work, 
(Ueber Platon’s Lehren auf dem 
Gebiete der Natur-Forschung und 
der Heilkunde, Leipsic, 1826), ranks 
several of the characteristic tenets of 
the Timsus as only mythical: the 
pre existent Chaos, the divinity of 
the entire Kosmos, even the metem- 
psychosis, though it is affirmed most 
directly,—see pp. 24, 46, 48, 80, &c. 
How much of all this Plato intended 
as purely mythical, appears to me 
impossible to determine. I agreo with 
the opinion of Ueberweg, that Plato 
did not draw any clear line in his own 
mind between the mythical and the 
real.— Ueber diePlatoniech. Weltsecle, 


pp. 70-71. 
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Christian era—it was greatly welcomed among the Helle- 
nising Jews at Alexandria, from Aristobulus (about adopted ana 
B.C. 150) down to Philo. It formed the suitable the lexan. 


* ‘ ‘ . .  Grine Jews, 

point of conjunction, between Hellenic and Judaic sa peranel 
. es . to the Mosaic 

speculation. The marked distinction drawn by Plato Genesis. 


between the Demiurgus, and the constructed or generated 
Kosmos, with its in-dwelling Gods—provided a suitable place 
for the Supreme God of the Jews, degrading the Pagan Gods 
in comparison. The Timeus was compared with the book of 
Genesis, from which it was even affirmed that Plato had copied. 
He received the denomination of the atticising Moses: Moses 
writing in Attic Greek. It was thus that the Platonic Timzus 
became the medium of transition, from the Polytheistic 
theology which served as philosophy among the early ages of 
Greece, to the omnipotent Monotheism to which philosophy 
became subordinated after the Christian era. 

Of the vast outline sketched in the Timeus, no part illus- 


trates better the point of view of the author, than Physiology of 


2 . : the Platonic 
what is said about human anatomy and physiology. Timeus— 
Th : . subordinate 
The human body is conceived altogether as subser- to Plato's 
° e s : P vlews o1 e€ - 
vient to an ethical and esthetical teleology: it 1s cal teleology. 
; . Triple soul— 
(like the Praxitelean statue of Eros) a work adapted each soul at 
: . once materia 
to an archetypal model in Plato’s own heart—his and mental. 


emotions, preferences, antipathies.". The leading idea in 


‘ The learned work of Gfrorer— | pp. 78-80-1607-184-314. 
Philo und die Jiidisch-Alexandrin. | PhilocallsSokrates a 
Theosophie— illustrates well this coa- | ra xporéAcia THs codlas . 
lescence of Platonism with the Penta- | he refers to the terminology of the Pla- 
teuch in the minds of the Hellenising | tonic Timseus (Gfrorer, 308-327-328). 
Jews at Alexandria. ‘“ Aristobulus Eusebius (Prep. Ev. ix. 6, xi. 10), 
maintained, 150 years earlier than | citing Aristobulus and Numenius, 
Philo, that not only the oldeat Grecian | says Tl yap for: TAdrwv, } Madohs 
ts, Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, &c., | ar7ix((wy; Compare also the same 
ut also the most celebrated thinkers, | work, xi. 10-25-29, and xiii. 18, where 
especially Plato, had acquired all their | the harmony between Platoand Moses, 
wisdom from a very old translation of | and the preference of the author for 
the Pentateuch” (Gfrérer, i. p. 308, | Plato over other Greek philosophers, 
also ii. rrt-118). The first form of | are carnestly declared. 
Grecian philosophywhichfound favour | See also Vacherot, Histoire Critique 
among the Alexandrine Jews was the | de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, vol. i. pp. r1o- 
Platonic :—“ since a Jew could not | 103-319-335. 


fail to be pleased—besides the magni- B Tpakirdans bv Frac 
ficent style and high moral tone—with "Epwra 
a certain likeness between the Oriental ef Sins eAxwr 


Kosmogonies and the Timsus, the 3ins—(Anthologia). 
favourite treatise of all Theosophists,” b Plato says (Tim. p. 53 E) that in 


see p. 72, Compare the same work, | investigating the fundamental con- 
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his mind is, What purposes would be most suitable to the 
presumed character of the Demiurgus, and to those gene- 
rated Gods who are assumed to act as his ministers? 
The purposes which Plato ascribes, both to the one and 
to the others, emanate from his own feelings: they are 
such as he would himself have aimed at accomplishing, if 
he had possessed demiurgie power : just as the Republic de- 
scribes the principles on which he would have constituted a 
Commonwealth, had he been lawgiver or Oekist. His in- 
ventive fancy depicts the interior structure, both of the great 
Kosmos and of its little human miniature, in a way corre- 
sponding to these sublime purposes. The three souls, cach 
with its appropriate place and functions, form the cardinal 
principle of the organism:' the unity of which is maintained 
by the spinal marrow in continuity with the brain; all the 
three souls having their roots in different parts of this con- 
tinuous line. Neither of these three souls is immaterial, in 
the sense which that word now bears: even the encephalic 
rational soul—the most exalted in function, and commander 
of the other two—has its own extension and rotatory motion: 
as the kosmical soul has also, thongh yet more exalted in its 


figuration of the elements you must - 
search for the most beautiful: these 
will of course be the true ones. Aguin, 
p. 72 E, ex 8) Aoyiopod tolovde Evvi- 
orazc0a: udder’ by avtg xdvtwy mpé- 
wo. Galen applies an analogous 
principle of reasoning to explain the 
structure of apes, whom he pronounces 
to be a caricature of man. Man having | 


a-propoa des valvules sigmoides: il est 
instruit de leur usage, qui est de fer- 
mer le coour du coté de Vartére: ct des- 
Jors,son admiration ne se méprend pas, 
quand il fait remarquer avec quelle 
exactitude ils icone ligernt leur office. 
Mais elle se méprend quand, se tour- 


‘nant vers les oreillettes, elle loue la 


main de artiste habile qui les a si 


a rational and intelligent soul, Nature bien arrangées pour souffler l'air dans 
has properly attached to it an admir- ; le cwur. Ces déceptions de la téléo- 
able bodily organism : with equal pro- | logie sont perpétuelles dans Vhistoire 
priety she has assigned to the ape a de Ja science: & chaque instant, on 
ridiculous bodily organism, because he ; s’est extasié devant des structures quo 
has a ridiculous soul—Acfecew &y 7 , imagination seule appropriait & cer- 
Quois, yeAoig Thy puxnvy (op yerolay taines fonctions. ‘Cet optimixme’ (dit 
éxpiy Sobjvai owparos katackeuhy (De ; Condorcet dans son Fragment sur 
Usu Partium, i. c. 13, pp. 80-81, iii. | ’Atlantide) ‘quiconsiste a trouver tout 
16, p. 284, Xili. 2, p. 120, xv. 8, p. 252, ' 2 merveille dans la nature telle qu’on 

tihn). - Pinvente, a condition d’admirer égalo- 

' Respecting a view analogous to ment sa sagesse, si par malheur on 
that of Plato, M. Littré observes, in avait découvert qu’elle a suivi d’autres 
his Proleg. to the Hippokratic treatise combinaisons: cet optimisme de detail 
Mept Kapdins (Geuvres d’Hippocrate doit étre banni de la philosophie, 
T. ix. p. 77):—‘“ Deux fois Pauteur dont le but n’est pas d’admircr, maia 
s’occupe des fins de la structure (du deconnaitre: qui,dans!’¢tude,cherche 
cour) et admire avec quelle habileté 1a vérité, et non des motifs de recon- 
elles sont atteintes. La premitre, c’est | naissance.’” 
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endowments. All these souls have material properties, and 
are implicated essentially with other material agents:* all are 
at once material and mental. The encephalic or rational 
soul has its share in material properties, while the abdominal 
or appetitive soul also has its share in mental properties: 
even the liver has for its function to exhibit images 1m- 
pressed by the rational soul, and to serve as the theatre of 
prophetic representations.' 

The Platonic doctrine, of three souls in one organism, de- 
rives a peculiar interest from the earnest way in 
which it is espoused afterwards by Galen. This last 
author represents Plato as agreeing in main doc- 
trines with Hippokrates. He has composed nine distinct Dis- 
sertutions or Books, for the purpose of upholding their joint 
doctrines. But the agreement which he shows between Hippo- 
krates and Plato is very vague, and his own agreement with 
Plato is rather ethical than physiological. What is the es- 
sence of the three souls, and whether they are immortal or 
not, Galen leaves undecided :™ but that there must be three 
distinct souls in each human body, and that the supposition of 
one soul only is an absurdity—he considers Plato to have posi- 
tively demonstrated. He rejects thedoctrineof Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Poseidonius, and others, who acknowledged only one 
soul, lodged in the heart, but with distinct co-existent powers." 

So far Galen concurs with Plato. But he connects this tri- 
plicity of soul with a physiological theory of his own, 
which he professes to derive from, or at least to hold 
in common with, Hippokrates and Plato. Galen re- 
cognises three apyac—principia, beginnings, origi- 
nating and governing organs—in the body: the inpevea’ 
brain, which is the origin of all the nerves, both of °° 


Jey 

of the soul— 
espoused 
afterwards 
by Galen. 


Admiration 
of Galen for 
Plato—his 
agreement 
with Plato, 
and his dis- 
sension from 


« Proklus could hardly make out place of the liver. Plato docs not 
that Plato recognised any yuxhv aud- | connect the bile with the liver. In 
Gexruv, ad Tim. ii. pp. 220, 94 A. Aristotle's mind the two are intimately 

' Plat. Tim. p. 71 B-C. The criti- | associated. 


cism of Aristotle(De Partibus Animal. 
iv. 2, 070, b. 21) is directed against 
this doctrine, but without naming 
Plato. But when Aristotle says Oi 


oews Tivos elvas aonpeiov, ob —_ _ 


A¢youow, he substitutes the ile in 


m Galen, De Footuum Formatione, 
p. 701, Kiihn. Mepl Otclas trav puor- 
kav durduewy, p. 703. Mepl ray ris 
Wuxis HOav, p. 773. 

* Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. 
lil. pp. 337-347, Kithn, vi. pp. 515-510, 
1, P. 200, 1V. p. 303, 1X. Pp. 727. 
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sensation and motion: the heart, the origin of the arteries: 
the liver, the sanguifacient organ, and the origin of the veins 
which distribute nourishment to all parts of the body. These 
three are respectively the organs of the rational, the energetic, 
and the appetitive soul.° 

The Galenian theory here propounded (which held its 
place in physiology until Harvey’s great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood in the seventeenth century), though 
proved by fuller investigation to be altogether erroneous as 
to the liver—and partially erroneous as to the heart—is never- 
theless made by its author to rest upon plausible reasons, as 
well as upon many anatomical facts, and results of experi- 
ments on the animal body, by tying or cutting nerves and 
arteries.” Its resemblance with the Platonic theory is alto- 
gether superficial: while the Galenian reasoning, so far from 
resembling the Platonic, stands in striking contrast with it. 


° Galen, Hip. et Pl. D. viii. pp. 656- the body through the veins (pp. 576- 
657, Kihn. é av éwepaivero 7 ~ 578). This is Galen’s own theory 
ee haan OO er SLD _ | (De Usu Partium, iv. p. 208, K.), but 
wad. efxero, xal THs Kowns mpbs Ta | it is not to be found in Plato. Who- 

ews apxhy elvas rovro rd: ever reads the Timmus, pp. 77-78, will 

feriva Sdvapey 6 ThAdarwv see that Plato's et of the conver- 

ae aie Compare ~_ sion of food into blood, and its trans- 
519-572, Vii. 600-601. mission as blood through the veins, is 

The same triplicity of apyal in the , altogether different. It is here that 
organism had been recognised by , he propounds his singular hypothesis 
Erasistratus, later than Aristotle, | —the interior network of air and fire, 
though long before Galen. Kal ’Epasi- | and the oscillating ebb and flow of 
arpatos 88 &s apyas Kal oro:xeia SAov | these intense agencies in the cavity of 
gépatos wwotiWeuevos Thy TpimAoKlay | theabdomen. The liver has nothing 


Tay @yyeiwy, vetpa, Ka: pA€Bas, Kal to do with the process. 


_ . (Galen, T. iv. p. 375, ed. 
Basil). See Littré, Introduction aux 
(Euvres d’Hippocrate, T. i. p. 203. 

Plato does not say, as Galen declares 
him to say, that the appetitive soul 
has its primary eeat or apy} in the 
liver. It has its seat between the 
diaphragm and the navel; the liver is 
ergs in this region as an outlying 

ort, occupied by the rational soul, 
and used for the purpose of controuling 
the rebellious tendencies of the appe- 
titive soul. Chrysippus (ap. Galen, 
H. and P. iii. p. 288, K.) stated Plato’s 
doctrine about the rpimephs Yuxh more 
simply and faithfully than Galen him- 
self. Compare his words ib. viii. p.051, 
vi. p.519. Galen represents Plato as 
saying that nourishment is furnished 
by the stomach first to the liver, to be 
there made into blood and sent round 


So again Galen (p. 573) puts upon 
the words of Plato aoe the heart = 
ENYnv TOU wepipepouevou agodpus al- 
paros—an interpretation conformable 
to the Galenian theory, but nowasy 
consistent with the statements of 
the Timeus itself. And he treats 
the comparison of the cranium and the 
rotations of the brain within, to the 
rotations of the spherical Kosmos — 
which comparison weighed greatly in 
Plato’s mind—asan illustrative simile 
without any philosophical value (Ga- 
len, H. et P. D. ii. 4, p. 230, Kithn; 
Plato, Tim. pp. 41 B, go A). 

P Galen (Hip. Pl. Dogm. ii. p. 
233, K.), xalro: ye queis, Awep éxay- 
yeradueba Adyp, tatta ext rais Tay 
(dwy dvaropais éxiSeixnvupery, &e. P. 
220. Wd0ey obv rovro | 

' BAAoOev, 4 de tay 
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Anxious as Galen is to extol Plato, his manner of expounding 
and defending the Platonic thesis is such as to mark the 
scientific progress realised during the five centuries inter- 
vening between the two. Plato himself, in the Timeus, 
displays little interest or curiosity about the facts of physio- 
logy: the connecting principles, whereby he explains to 
himself the mechanism of the organs as known by ordinary 
experience, are altogether psychological, ethical, teleological. 
In the praise which Galen, with his very superior knowledge 
of the human organism, bestows upon the Timeus, he uncon- 
sciously substitutes a new doctrine of his own, differing mate- 
, tially from that of Plato. 

I have no space here to touch on the interesting com- 
parisons which might be made between the physio- Pnysictogy 


. 7 and patho- 
logy and pathology of the Timaus—and that which logy of Piato 

; —compared 
we read in other authors of the same century— with that of 


Aristotle and the Hippokratic treatises. More than he Hine : 


. . . q 52s kratic trea- 
one allusion is made in the Timezxus to physicians: tises, 


and Plato cites Hippokrates in other dialogues with respect.4 
The study and practice of medicine was at that time greatly 
affected by the current speculations respecting Nature as a 
whole: accomplished physicians combined both lines of study, 
implicating kosmical and biological theories:™ and in the 
Platonic Timeus, the former might properly be comprised in 
the latter, since the entire Kosmos is regarded as one ani- 
mated and rational being. Among the sixty treatises in the 
Hippokratic collection, composed by different authors, there 
are material differences—sometimes even positive opposition 


4 Plato, Phedrus, p. 270; Prota- ; idée & l’enseignement médical qui se 
goras, p. 311. ‘donnait de son temps: cet enseigne- 
r Sce ao remarkable passage, Ari- ment partait donc du tout, de l'en- 
stotel. De Sensn, 436, a. 21,7av iatpav | semble. Nous en avons la preuve dans 
of pirocopwrepws Thy Téxvny petidvres, : le livre meme du Pronostic, qui nous 
&e.: also De Respiratione, ad tinem, | montre dune manitre frappante com- 
480, b. 21, and Mep) r%s xaé’ bevov : ment la composition des écrits par- 
pavtTicjs, ip. 403, a 5. Tay iarpav , ticuliers se subordonne & la conception 
oi xaptevres. Compare Hippokrat. De | génerale de la science. Ce livre, tel 
Acre, Locis, &., ¢. 2. | qu’ Hippocrate l’a composé, ne pouvait 
M. Littré observes :— | se faire qu’k une époque od la meé- 
“La science antique, et par consé- deoine conservait encore lempreinte 
quent la médecine qui en formait une des doctrines encyclopédiques qui 
branche, est essenticllement synthé- avaient constitue le fond de tout 
tique, Platon, dans le Charmide, dit Venseignement oriental.” — (Littré, 
qu'on ne peut guerir la partie sans le Qsuvres D'Hippocrate, T. a. p. 06. 
tout. Le philosophe avait pris cette Argument prefixed to the Prognostic.) 
VOL. III, 
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—both of doctrine and spirit. Some of them are the work 
of practitioners, familiar with the details of sickness and 
bodily injuries, as well as with the various modes of treatment: 
others again proceed from pure theorists, following out some 
speculative dogmas more or less plausible, but usually vague 
and indeterminate. It is to one of this last class of treatises 
that Galen chiefly refers, when he dwells upon the agreement 
between Plato and Hippokrates.* This is the point which the 
Platonic Timeus has in common with both Hippokrates and 
Aristotle. But on the other hand, Timezus appears entirely 
wanting in that element of observation, and special care about 
matters of fact, which these two last-mentioned authors very 
frequently display, even while confusing themselves by much 
vagueness of dogmatising theory. The Timaus evinces no 
special study of matters of fact: it contains Ingenious and 
fanciful combinations, dictated chiefly from the ethical and 
theological point of view, but brought to bear upon such 
limited amount of knowledge as an accomplished man of 


The Platonic Timmeus would have 
_been considered by Hippokrates as 
the work of a gogiorhs. It was com- 


* He alludes especially to the Hip- 
pokratic treatise Nepi ucwws avOpwmov, 


see De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. viii. pp. 
674-710, ed Kiihn. 

In the valuable Hippokratic com po- 
sition—TMepl’Apyains Inrpixns—(vol. 1. 
pp. §70-030,. ed. Littre) the author dis- 
tinguished ty7pol, properly so-called, 
from gvogicral, who merely laid down 
general principles about medicine. 
He enters a protest against the «m- 
ployment, in reference to medicine, of 
those large and indefinite assumptions 
which characterised the works of 
Sophists or physical philosophers such 
as Empedokles (pp. 570-020, Littré). 


“Such compositions,” he says, “belong | 


less to the medical art than to the art 
of literary composition ”—éya 38 rov- 
Tew pey boa Til elpnta copicTH 7 
int pg, ) yéypawra wepl pucios, hacov 
voul(w ri iarpixh téxym xpoohnew F 


TH ypapicy (p. 620). Such men can- 
not (he says) deal with a case of actual 


sickness: they ought to speak intelli- 
gible language—yrword A€yeww roios 
Snudtnos (P. ji. Again, in the 
Treatise De Aere, Locis, et Aquis, 
Hippokrates defends himself against 
the charge of entering upon topics 
which are perewpddoya (vol. ii. p. 14, 
Littré). 


posed not for professional readers alone, 
but for the public -—éwiaracOa: és 8rov 
eixbs isi@7nv—(Hippokrat. Mepl Ma- 
Gav, Vol. vi. p. 208, Littreé). 

The Hippokratic treatises afford 
evidence of an established art, with 
traditions of tolerably long standing, 
a considerable medical literature, and 


~even much oral debate on medical 


subjects—evaytiov dxpoaréwy (Hipp. 
Tept Novowy, vol. vi. pp. 140-142- 
150, Littré). *Os &v wep) ihows eBean 
| €pwrav te opdws Kal epwravt: axoxpl. 
veoOa:, wal dytireyew opOws, évOv- 
derOa xph rdde—Taira éevOuunlervra 
i StapvaAdooew B8ei ev rotor Adyoow 
, 6, Ts by BE tes TobTwy auaprdyp, } 
i Aeywu 4 epwrav 4 axoxpiwduevos, —- 
| Tatty puvddcaovTa xph emrlberOar ev 
| TH ayTiAoyIn. 

The method, which Sokrates and 
‘Plato applied to cthical topica, waa 
| thus applied by others to medicine 
and medical dogmas. How the dogmas 
Of the Platonic Timaus would have 

fared, if scrutinised with oral interro- 
. gations in this spirit, by men even far 
inferior to Sokrates himself in acute. 
‘ness—-I will not say. 
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Plato’s day could hardly fail to acquire without special study. 
In the extreme importance which it assigns to diet, regimen, 
and bodily discipline, it agrees generally with Hippokrates : 
but for the most part, the points of contrast are more notable 
than those of agreement. 

From the glowing terms in which Plato describes the 
architectonic skill and foresight of those Gods who Gjteast be- 


put together the three souls and the body of man, ‘yeep theat 
we should anticipate that the fabric would be per- Geet ire 
fect, and efficacious for all intended purposes, in eRe 


spite of interruptions or accidents. But Plato, when ae 


, he passes from purposes to results, is constrained to °° “*"»* 
draw a far darker picture. He tells us that the mechanism 
of the human body will work well, only so long as the juncture 
of the constituent triangles is fresh and tight: after that 
period of freshness has passed, it begins to fail. But besides 
this, there exist a formidable catalogues of diseases, attacking 
both body and mind: the cause of which (Plato says) “is 
plain to every one:” they proceed from excess, or deficiency, 
or displacement, of some one among the four constituent ele- 
ments of the human body." If we enquire why the wise Con- 
structors put together their materials in so faulty a manner, 
the only reply to be made is, that the counteracting hand of 
Necessity was too strong for them. In the Hesiodic and 
other legends respecting anthropogony we find at least a 
happy commencement, and the deterioration gradually super- 
vening after it. But Plato opens the scene at once with all 
the suffering reality of the iron age— 


-~ ; ; ’ ry s ) 
Novoo & avOpwrotow ch 7 


When Plato tells us that most part of the tenants of earth, 
air, and water—all women, birds, quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles,and fishes—are the deteriorated representatives 
of primitive men, constructed at the beginning with 


Plat. Tim. pp. 81-89 B. | public, ii. p. 379 C, about the prodi- 
' Plat. Tim. p. 82. 87Adv wov wal gious preponderance of xaxa over 
mwayrl, : ‘n the life of man. 


Compare what Plato says in Re- 
u 2 
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the most provident skill, but debased by degeneracy in 
various directions—this doctrine (something analogous to the 
theory of Darwin with its steps inverted) indicates that the 
original scheme of the Demiurgus, though magnificent in 
its ensemble with reference to the entire Kosmos, was certain 
from the beginning to fail in its details. For we are told that 
the introduction of birds, quadrupeds, &c., as among the con- 
stituents of the Auto-zéon, was an essential part of the original 
scheme. The constructing Gods, while forming men upon 
a pure non-sexual type (such as that invoked by the austere 
Hippolytus) exempt from the temptations of the most violent 
appetite,’ foresaw that such an angelic type could not main-, 
tain itself:—that they would be obliged to reconstruct the 
whole human organism upon the bi-sexual principle, intro- 
ducing the comparatively lower type of woman :—and that 
they must make preparation for the still more degenerate 
varieties of birds and quadrupeds, into which the corrupt and 
stupid portion of mankind would sink.2 Plato does indeed 
tell us, that the primitive non-sexual type had the option of 
maintaining itself; and that it perished by its own fault 
alone.* But since we find that not one representative of it 
has been able to hold his ground :—and since we also read in 
Plato, that no man is willingly corrupt, but that corruption 
and stupidity of mind are like fevers and other diseases, under 
which a man suffers against his own consent’:—we see that 
the option was surrounded with insurmountable difficulties: 
and that the steady and continued degradation, under which 
the human race has sunk from its original perfection into the 
lower endowments of the animal world, can be ascribed only 
to the impracticability of the original scheme: that is, in 
other words, to the obstacles interposed by implacable Neces- 
sity, frustrating the benevolent purposes of the Constructors. 
However, all these details, attesting the low and poor 
actual condition of the tenants of earth, water, and air—and 


x Plat. Tim. p. 41 B-C. * Plat.Tim. p.76 D. ds ydp, wore 
y Eurip. Hippol. 615 ; Medea, 573; " " " yuvaines wal TthAAa Onpla 
Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 888. | Amioravto of tumordy 


= , &c. Compare pp. go E, gr. 
wasdas Texvovcba, OjrAv 8 ovKn elva = Plat. Tim. 4 reg are 
yévos > Plat. Tim. pp. 86-87. 
Ay obk hp 
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forming so marked a contrast to the magnificent description 
of the Kosmos as a whole, with the splendid type of 4, orn 
men who were established at first alone in its cen- fim™™_, 


tral region—all these are hurried over by Plato, as (eo y,eeeta 
unwelcome accompaniments which he cannot put fervent the 


e e ° ° ] rif ti 
out of sight. They have their analogies even in the ¢¢ the primi- 


kosmical agencies: there are destructive kosmical "°"?* 
forces, earthquakes, deluges, conflagrations, &c., noticed as 
occurring periodically, and as causing the almost total extinc- 
tion of different communities.° Though they must not be alto- 
gether omitted, he will nevertheless touch them as briefly as 
, possible.* He turns aside from this, the shameful side of the 
Kosmos, to the sublime conception of it with which he had 
begun, and which he now builds up again in the following 
poetical doxology—the concluding words of the Timeeus :— 

“Jet us now declare that the discourse respecting the 
Universe is brought to its close. This Kosmos, having 
received its complement of animals, mortal and immortal, 
has become greatest, best, most beautiful and most per- 
fect: a visible animal comprehending all things visible— 
a perceivable God the image of the cogitable God: this 
Uranus, one and only begotten.” ° 


© Plato, Timewus, pp. 22, 23. Legg. | shes oe ee 
a ve u hast sic ; 
in. 677. Politikus, Pp. 272, 273. Die schine Welt, 

Plat. Tim. p. 99 Ki. 1a yap bAAa Mit machtiger Faust ; 
yéeyovey at, 3a Bpaxyéwy ém- Sie atures, be eieane 7 
un TIS avayen munkv= Wire” 1at sic zerschlagen 

peat, obrw yap enue pdrepds tis by Die Trummern ins Nichts hiniber, 
auT@ Sdtere wept rovs rovrwy Adyos Und klagen 
elvat. Ueber die verlorne Schone! 

© Plat. Tim. p. 92.C. Kal 54 nal Den ee neraabing 
TéAos wept Tov mayTos voy dn roy Prachtiger 
Adyor pauev exew OvnTa yap Kal Baue sie wieder, 


In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 


addvata (wa AaBwy Kal EvpwAnpwbels 
ode 56 xéaopos, cttw (aov dparoy Ta (The response of the Geister-Chor, 
dpata mepi€xov, eixwy Tov vontov Oeds in Goethe’s Faust, after the accumu- 
ral &ptoros xdA- lated imprecations uttered by Faust in 

his despair.) 


S oUpavos | 
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KRITIAS. 


The dialogue Kritias exists only as a fragment, breaking 
Kritas:, Off abruptly in the middle of a sentence. The 
fragment. sncojent Platonists found it in the same condition, 
and it probably was never finished. We know however the 


general scheme and purpose for which it was destined. 

The proemium to the Timmus introduces us to three 
persons*:—Kritias and Hermokrates, along with Sokrates. 
It is to them (as we now learn) that Sokrates had on the 
Premium preceding day recited the Republic: a fourth hearer 


to Timeus. . . 
Intended Te- having been present besides, whom Sokrates expects 


tralogy for : ° 
the Republic. to see now, but does not see—and who is said to 


was thid be absent from illness. In requital for the intel- 


1ece in that : ‘ 2 
etralogy. lectual treat received from Sokrates, Timeus de- 


livers the discourse which we have just passed in review: 
Kritias next enters upon his narrative or exposition, now lying 
before us as a fragment: and Hermokrates was intended to 
follow it up with a fourth discourse, upon some other topic not 
specified. It appears as if Plato, after having finished the 
Republic as a distinct dialogue, conceived subsequently the 
idea of making it the basis of a Tetralogy, to be composed as 
follows: 1. Timeus: describing the construction of the divine 
Kosmos, soul and body—with its tenants divine and human; 
“the diapason ending full in man ”—but having its harmony 
spoiled by the degeneration of man, and the partial substitu- 
tion of inferior animals. 2. Republic: Man in a constituted 


* Plato, Tim. p. 17 B-C. eds, 3v0, We see here that the habit of com- 
tpeis: 6 5€ 8h TéTapros Hiv, & pike menting on the Platonic dialogues 
Tipase, mov, Tay xOes wey dartundvev, began in the generation immediately 
Tavuyv 8 eotiatdpwy ; ‘after Plato’s death, that is, the genera- 

These are the words with which the tion of Demetrius Phalercus. 
Platonic Sokrates opens this dialogue. Whom docs Plato intend for tho 
Proklus, in his Commentary on the fourth person, unnamed and absent ? 
Timeus (1. pp. 5-10-14, ed. Schneider), Upon this point the Platonic critics 
notices a multiplicity of insignificant indulged in a variety of conjectures, 
questions raised by the ancient Pla- | suggesting several different persons as 
tonic critics upon this exordium. The ' intended. Proklus (p. 14, Schn.) re- 
earliest whom he notices is Praxi- | marks upon these critics justly-—ds 
phanes, the friend of Theophrastus, obte &fia (nrjcews (nrovvras, of?’ 
who blamed Plato for the absurdity of | dopaads ti Aéyovtas. But the com- 
making Sokrates count aloud one,two, ments which he proceeds to cite from 
three, &c. Porphyry replied to him his master Syrianus are not at all more 
at length. instructive (pp. 15-16, Sch.). 
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society, administered by a few skilful professional Rulers, sub- 
ject to perfect ethical training, and fortified by the most 
tutelary habits. 3. Arzéeas: this perfect society, exhibited in 
energetic action, and under pressure of terrible enemies. 
4. Hermokrates—subject unknown : perhaps the same society, 
exhibited under circumstances calculated to try their justice 
and temperance, rather than their courage. Of this intended 
tetralogy the first two members alone exist: the third was 
left unfinished: and the fourth was never commenced. But 
the Republic appears to me to have been originally a distinct 
composition. An afterthought of Plato induced him to rank 
it as second piece in a projected tetralogy.» 

The subject embraced by the Kritias is traced back to an 
unfinished epic poem of Solon, intended by that 
poct and lawgiver to celebrate a memorable exploit 
of Athenian antiquity, which he had heard from the - 
priests of the Goddess Neith or Athéné at Sais in tonie Re- 
Keypt. These priests (Plato tells us) treated the Huentifed 

: : with ancient 
Greeks as children, compared with the venerable Athenians. 
antiquity of their own ancestors: they despised the short back- 
ward reckoning of the heroic genealogies at Athens or Argos. 
There were in the temple of Athéné at Sais records of past 
time for gooo years back: and among these records was one, 
of that date, commenorating a glorious exploit, of the Athe- 
nians as they then had been, unknown to Solon or any of his 
countrymen.< The Athens of gooo years anterior to Solon, 


Subject of 
the Kritias. 


& Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 


with whom he had conversed in Egypt, 
pp- 370-371) declares the fragment of 


and to their abundance of historical 


the Kritias now existing to be spurious 
und altogether unworthy of Plato. 
His opinion appears to me unfounded, 
and has not obtained assent; but his 
arguments are as good as those upon 
which other critics reject so many 


anecdote (Plutarch, Solon, ¢c. 26-31). 
It is not improbable that Solon did 
leave an unfinished Egyptian poem. 
¢ Plato, Timeeus, pp. 22-23. The 
great knowledge of past history (real 
or supposed )possessed bythe Egyptian 


other dialogues. He thinks the Kritias | priests, and the length of their back 
an inferior production: therefore it ; chronology, alleged by themselves to 
cannot have been composed by Plato. | depend upon records preserved from a 
Socber also thinks that the whole | period of 17,000 years, are well known 
allusion, madoby Platointhisdialogue | from the interesting narrative of 


to Solon, is a fiction by Plato himself. 
That the intended epic about Atlantis 
would have been Plato’s own fiction, I 
do not doubt, but it appears to me that 
Rolon’s ms (as they then cxisted, 
though fragmentary) must have con- 
tuined allusions to Egyptian priests 


Herodotus (ii. 37-43-77-145) — 
‘es (the priests of Egypt) 
wdvrwy pdAdiota, Aoyi 
Trav éyw és didweipay 
unv—kal ravta arpexéws gpacly eéni- 
oracbau, alel re AoyiCdueror, Kal aie 


Herodotus 
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had been great, powerful, courageous, admirably governed, 
and distinguished for every kind of virtue. Athéné, the pre- 
siding Goddess both of Athens and of Sais, had bestowed upon 
the Athenians a salubrious climate, fertile soil, a healthy 
breed of citizens, and highly endowed intelligence. Under 
her auspices, they were excellent alike in war and in philo- 
sophy. The separation of professions was fully realised 
among them, according to the principle laid down in the 
Republic as the only foundation for a good commonwealth. 
The military class, composed of both sexes, was quartered in 
barrack on the akropolis; which was at that time more spacious 
than it had since become—and which possessed then, in 
common with the whole surface of Attica, a rich soil covering 
that rocky bottom to which it had been reduced in the Platonic 
age, through successive deluges.!. These soldiers, male and 
female, were maintained by contributions from the remaining 
community: they lived in perpetual drill, having neither 
separate property, nor separate families, nor gold nor silver: 
lastly, their procreation was strictly regulated, and their 
numbers kept from either increase or diminution.® The hus- 
bandmen and the artizans were alike excellent in their re- 
spective professions, to which they were exclusively confined :" 
Hephestus being the partner of Athéné in joint tutelary pre- 
sidency, and joint occupation of the central temple on the 
akropolis. Thus admirably administered, the Athenians were 
not only powerful at home, but also chiefs or leaders of all 


(ii. 143) tells us that the Egyptian psalmody, and music, having con- 
priests at Thebes held the same lan- tinued without alteration for 10,000 
guage to the historian Hekatius, as years (literally 10,000—oby ds eros 
Plato here saysthattheyheldtoSolon, elwety pupimoorsy, add’ bytws, Plat. 
when he talked about Grecian anti- | Legg. ii. p. 656 E). 

quity in the persons of Phoréneus and 4 Plato, Timmus, p. 23 C-D. 

Niobé. Hekataus laid before them: © Plato, Tim. p.24C. &re ody gido- 
his own genealogy—a dignified list of  wéreuos re Kal giddcogos % beds ovea, 
sixteen ancestors, beginning from a &c., p. 23 C. 

God—upon which they out-bid him, ! Plato, Kritias, pp. 110 C, 112 B-D. 
with a counter-genealogy (avreyevea- | & Plato, Krit. p. 112 D. wAnOos 5e 
Adynoay) of 345 chief priests, who had B:apvadrrovres 8, Tt pdAtora tabrdy 
su ceeded each other from father to | éautayv elvat mwpos troy de} xpévoy av- 
son. Plato appears to have contracted ' Bpav Kal yuvaiar, &e. 

great reverence for this long duration h Plato, Krit. Dp. 111 E. brd yewpyav 
of unchanged regulations in Egypt, , ev GAnOwav Kal mparrévrwy aird 
and for the fixed, consecrated, customs, : ropr0 viv 5é aplorny Kal Cdwp adbovd 
with minute subdivision of professional , arcu ay eveay &e. p. 110 C a 
castes and employments: the hymns, | oe 
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the cities comprised under the Hellenic name: chiefs by the 
voluntary choice and consent of the subordinates. But the 
old Attic race by whom these achievements had been per- 
formed, belonged to a former geological period: they had 
perished, nearly all, by violent catastrophe —leaving the 
actual Athenians as imperfect representatives. 

Such was the enviable condition of Athens and Attica, 
at a period 9400 years before the Christian era. pists pro. 
The Platonic Kritias takes pains to assure us that [fees thet 


what he is 
the statement was true, both as to facts and as to spout 


recount is 


dates: that he had heard it himself when a boy of Piece % 


history, 
ten years old, from his grandfather Kritias, then recorded b 
ninety years old, whose father Dropides had been ?"°* 
the intimate friend of Solon: and that Solon had heard it 
from the priests at Sais, who offered to show him the con- 
temporary record of all its details in their temple archives! 
Kritias now proposes to repeat this narrative to Sokrates, as 
a fulfilment of the wish expressed by the latter to see the 
citizens of the Platonic Republic exhibited in full action and 
movement. Jor the Athenians of go00 years before, having 
been organised on the principles of that Republic, may fairly 
be taken as representing its citizens. And it will be more 
satisfactory to Sokrates to hear a recital of real history than 
a series of imagined exploits." 

Accordingly, Kritias proceeds to describe, in some detail, 
the formidable invaders against whom these old Pas 
Athenians had successfully contended: the in- ofthe vast 


island of 


habitants of the vast island Atlantis (larger than {{apusand 
Libya and Asia united), which once occupied most *8* 
of the space now filled by the great ocean westward of Gades 
and the pillars of Heraklés. This prodigious island was 
governed by ten kings of a common ancestry : descending re- 
spectively from ten sons (among whom Atlas was first-born 
and chief) of the God Poseidon by the indigenous Nymph 
Klcito.'’ We read an imposing description of its large popu- 
Jation and abundant produce of every kind: grain for man, 
1 Plat. Tim. pp. 23 KE, 24 A-D. 7d 8 dxpiBés wepl mdvrwv epetis cioavtis 


kata cXoAhy, avTda Ta ypdupara AaBdytes, Siete. 
‘ Plat. Tim. p. 26 D-E. 1 Plat. Kritias, pp. 113-114 
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pasture for animals, elephants being abundant among them :™ 
timber and metals of all varieties : besides which the central 
city, with its works for defence, and its artificial canals, 
bridges, and harbour, is depicted as a wonder to behold.” 
The temple of Poseidon was magnificent and of vast dimen- 
sions, though in barbaric style.° The harbour, surrounded by 
a dense and industrious population, was full of trading vessels 
arriving with merchandise from all quarters. 

The Atlantid kings, besides this great power and pros- 
Corruption perity at home, exercised dominion over all Libya as 
ness ofthe far as Egypt, and over all Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. 
people. The corrupting influence of such vast power was at 
first counteracted by their divine descent and the attributes 
attached to it: but the divine attributes became more and 
more adulterated at each successive generation, so that the 
breed was no longer qualified to contend against corruption. 
The kings came to be intoxicated with wealth, full of exorbi- 
tant ambition and rapacity, reckless of temperance or justice. 
The measure of their iniquity at length became full; and 
Zeus was constrained to take notice of it, for the purpose of 
inflicting the chastisement which the case required. He 
summoned a meeting of the Gods, at his own Panoptikon in 
the centre of the Kosmos, and there addressed them. 

At this critical moment the fragment called Kritias breaks 
Conjectures off. We do not know what was the plan which 
the Platonic Plato (in the true spirit of the ancient epic) was 
Knitias would . : 
havebeen— about to put into the mouth of Zeus, fur the in- 
epic in prose. formation of the divine agora. We learn only that 
Plato intended to recount an invasion of Attica, by an army 
of Atlantids almost irresistible: and the glorious repulse 
thereof by Athens and her allies, with very inferior forces. 
The tale would have borne much resemblance to the Persian 
invasion of Greece, as recounted by Herodotus: but Plato, 
while employing the same religious agencies which that his- 
torian puts in the foreground, would probably have invested 
them with a more ethical character, and would have arranged 


Plat. Krit. p. 114 E. Plat. Krit. p. 116 D-E. 
Plat. Krit. p. 115 D. ' Plat. Krit. p. 117 E. 
, &e. Plat. Krit. p. 121. 
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the narrative so as to illustrate the triumph of p hilosophica 
Reason and disciplined Energy, over gigantic, impetuous, and 
reckless Strength. He would have described in detail the 
heroic valour and endurance of the trained Athenian Soldiers, 
women as well as men: and he would have embodied the 
superior Reason of the philosophical Chiefs not merely in 
prudent orders given to subordinates, but also in wise dis- 
courses' and deliberations such as we read in the Cyropedia 
of Xenophon. We should have had an edifying epic in prose, 
if Plato had completed his project. Unfortunately we know 
only two small fractions of it: first the introductory prologue 
(which I have already noticed)—lastly, the concluding cata- 
strophe. The conclusion was, that both the victors and the 
vanquished disappeared altogether, and became extinct. Ter- 
rific earthquakes, and not less terrific deluges, shook and 
overspread the earth. The whole military caste of Attica 
were, in one day and night, swallowed up into the bowels of 
the earth (the same release as Zeus granted to the just Am- 
phiaraus)* and no more heard of: while not only the popula- 
tion of Atlantis, but that entire island itself, was submerged 
beneath the Ocean. The subsidence of this vast island has 
rendered navigation impossible; there is nothing in the 
Atlantic Ocean but shallow water and mud.! 

The epic of Plato would thus have concluded with an 
appulling catastrophe of physical agencies or divine piste repre- 
prodigies (such as that which we read at the close of Sen's theepic 


Kritias as 
the A’schylean Prometheus"), under which both the Rar 


recorded 
contending parties perished. These gigantic out- ™°" 
bursts of kosmical forces, along with the other facts, Plato 
affirms to have been recorded in the archives of the Egyptian 
priests. He wishes us to believe that the whole transaction 
is historical. As to particular narratives, the line between 
truth and fiction was obscurely drawn in his mind. 


r Plat. Tim. p. 19 C-E. xara re | yéyove 1d exe? wéaAayos, &e. 
Tas dv rots Epyas mpdfers xalxara tas} Respecting the shallow and muddy 


év tois Ad-yous Siepunvevoess. water of the Atlantic and its un- 
_ * Apollodorus, iii. 6,6; Pausanias, navigable character, as believed in the 
ix. 8, 2. age of Plato, see a long note in my 
* Plat. Tim. p. |25 C-D. ‘History of Greece’ (ch. xviii, vol. iii. 
; ae . 381). 
Kal vuKros “ Aeschyl. Prom. 1080. 


|, &e. Kmopor kal 
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Another remark here deserving of notice is, That in this 
epic of the Kritias, Plato introduces the violent and de- 
structive kosmical agencies (earthquakes, deluges, and the 
like) as frequently occurring,and as one cause of the periodical 
destruction of many races or communities. It is in this way 
that the Egyptian priest is made to explain to Solon the 
reason why no long-continued past records were preserved in 
Attica, or anywhere else, except in Egypt.* This last-men- 
tioned country was exempt from such calamities: but in other 
countries the thread of tradition was frequently broken, be- 
cause the whole race (except a few) were periodically destroyed 
by deluges or conflagrations, leaving only a few survivors 
miserably poor, without arts or letters. The affirmation of 
these frequent destructions stands in marked contradiction 
with the chief thesis announced at the beginning of the 
Timzus—viz., the beauty and perfection of the Kosmos. 


x Plato, Tim. pp. 22 C-D, 23 B-C, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


LEGES AND EPINOMIS. 


THE Dialogue, entitled Leges—De Legibus—The Laws— 
distributed into twelve books, besides its Appendix 
the Epinomis, and longer than any other of the Plato's works 
Platonic compositions—is presented to us as held in the dialogue. 
Krete during a walk from the town of Knossus to the temple 
of Zeus under Mount Ida—between three elderly persons: 
Megillus, a Spartan—Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus—and an 
Athenian who bears no name, but serves as the principal 
expositor and conductor. That this dialogue was composed 
by Plato after the Republic, we know from the express depo- 
sition of Aristotle: that it was the work of Plato’s old age— 
probably the last which he ever composed, and perhaps not 
completely finished at his death—is what we learn from the 
scanty amount of external evidence accessible to us. The 
internal evidence, as far as it goes, tends to bear out the same 
conclusion, and to show that it was written during the last 
seven years of his life, when he was more than seventy years 


Leges, the 
longest of 
Plato’s works 


of age.* 


* The allusions of Aristotle to Plato 
as the author of the Laws, after the 
Republic, occur in Politica, ii. b. 1264, 
b. 26, 1207, b. 5, 1271, b. 1, 1274, b. 9. 
According to Diogenes Lacrtius (v.22) 
Aristotle had composed separate works 
Ta ex Néuww MAdrwvos y—Ta ex tis 
Hoacrefas B. 

Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. p. 370 E) 
ascribes the composition of the Laws 
to Plato's old age. In the MpoAe-yd- 
Meva cis Thy TAdrwvos didocodlay, it 
is said that the treatise was left un- 
finished at his death, and completed 
afterwards byhis disciple the Opuntian 
Philippus — (Hermann’s Edition of 
Plato’s Works, vol. vi. p. 218).—Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37. 

See the lcarned Prolegomena of 


Stallbaum, who collects all the infor- 
mation on this subject, and who gives 
his own judgment (p. ]xxxi.) respect- 
ing the tone of senility pervading the 
Leges, in terms which deserve the 
more attention as coming from so un- 
qualified an admirer of Plato :—“ To- 
tum Legum opus nescio quid senile 
refert,ut profecto etiam hanc ob causam 
a seno scriptum esse longé verisimil- 
limum videatur.” The allusion in the 
Laws (i. p. 038 A) to the conquest of 
the Epizephyrian Lokrians by the 
Syracusans, which occurred in 350 B.c., 
is pointed out by Boeckh as showing 
that the composition was posterior to 
that date (Boeckh, ad Platon. Minoem, 


Pee. eee ; 
It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
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All critics have remarked the many and important differ- 
ences between the Republic and the Laws. And it 
seems certain, that during the interval which sepa- 
rates the two, Plato’s point of view must have 
undergone a considerable change. We know from 
himself that he intended the Kritias as a sequel to the 
Timeeus and Republic: a portion of the Kritias still exists, as 
we have just seen—but it breaks off abruptly, and there is no 
ground for believing that it was ever completed. We know 
farther from himself that he projected an ulterior dialogue or 
exposition, assigned to Hermokrates, as sequel to the Kritias : 
both being destined to exhibit in actual working and mani- 
festation, the political scheme, of which the Republic had 
described the constituent elements.» While the Kritias was 
prematurely arrested in its progress towards maturity, the 
Hermokrates probably was never born. Yet we know cer- 
tainly that both the one and the other were conccived by 
Plato, as parts of one comprehensive project, afterwards 
abandoned. Nay, the Kritias was so abruptly abandoned, 
that it terminates with an unfinished sentence: as I have 
stated in the last chapter. 

To what extent such change of project was brought about 
by external circumstances in Plato’s life, we cannot 


the Leges. 


Untoward 

num ¢ 4 With certainty determine. But we know that there 
in ne © really occurred circumstances, well calculated to 
eee produce a material change in his intellectual cha- 
philosophy. racter and point of view. His personal adventures 


and experience, after his sixty-first year, and after the death 
of the elder Dionysius (B.c. 367), were of an eventful and 
melancholy character. Among them were included his two 
visits to the younger Dionysius at Syracuse; together with 
canvassing the opinions delivered by | transporting Sokrates to Krete, and 


the ’A@nvaios tévos in the Laws, cites | from the dogmatising anti-dialectic 
them as the opinions of Sokrates ; tone which pervades the lectures 


Sie il. 1265, b. 11), who, however, 
oes not appear at allin the dialogue. 
Fither this is a lapse of memory on 
the part of Aristotle; or else (which I 
think very possible) the Laws were 
originally composed with Sokrates as 
the expositor introduced, the change 
of name being subsequently made 
from a feeling of impropriety in 


ascribed to him. Some Platonic ex- 
sitors regarded the Athenian 
tranger in Leges as Plato himself 
(Diogen. L. iii. 52; Schol. ad Leg. 1). 
Diogenes himself calls him a wAdonue 


6 Plato, Timmus, pp. 20-27. Plato, 
Kritias, p. 108. 
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the earnest sympathy and counsel which he bestowed on his 
friend Dion; whose chequered career terminated, after an 
interval of brilliant promise, in disappointment, disgrace, and 
violent death. Plato not only suffered much distress, but 
incurred more or less of censure, from the share which he had 
taken, or was at least supposed to have taken, in the tragedy. 
His own letters remain to attest the fact.© Considering the 
numerous enemies which philosophy has had at all times, we 
may be sure that such enemies would be furnished with 
abundant materials for invidious remark—by the entire failure 
of Plato himself at Syracuse—as well as by the disgraceful 
procecdings first of Dion, next, of his assassin Kallippus: 
both of them pupils, and the former a favourite pupil, of Plato 
in the Academy. The prospect, which accident had opened, 
of exalting philosophy into active influence over mankind, 
had been closed in a way no less mournful than dishonourable. 
Plato must have felt this keenly enough, even apart from 
the taunts of opponents. We might naturally expect that 
his latest written compositions would be coloured by such a 
temper of mind: that he would contract, if not an aliena- 
tion from philosophy, at least a comparative mistrust of any 
practical good to come from it: and that if his senile fancy 
still continued to throw out any schemes of social construction, 
they would be made to rest upon other foundations, elimi- 
nating or reducing tv a minimum that ascendancy of the philo- 


© See especially the interesting and , Dionysius at Syracuse. See Epistol. 
valuable Epistola vii. of Plato; also | vii. pp. 327 C, 330 A-B, 334 C; 


the life of Dion by Plutarch. 

The reader will find a full account 
of Plato’s proceedings in Sicily, and of 
the adventures of Dion, in chap. 84 of 
my ‘ History of Greece.’ ‘ 

The passage of Plato in Leg. iv. 
709-710 (alluding to the concurrence 
and co-operation of a youthful despot, 
sober-minded and moderate, but not 
exulted up to the level of philosophy, 
with a competent lawgiver for the 
purpose of constructing a civic com- 
munity, furnished with the best laws) 
18 supposed by K. F. Hermann (System 
der Platon, Philos. p. 09) and by Zeller 
(Die Philosoph. der Griechen, vol. ii. 
p. 310, ed. 2nd.) to allude to the hopes 
which Plato cherished when he under- 
took his first visit to the younger 


Epistol. i. 311 B. 

Such allusion is sufficiently probable. 
Yet we must remember that the Mag- 
netic community, described by Plato 
in the Treatise De Legibus, does not 
derive its origin from any established 
despot or prince, but from a general 
resolution supposed to have been taken 
by the Kretan cities, and from a 
Decemviral executive Board of Knos- 
sian citizens nominated by them. 
Kleinias, as a chief member of this 
Board, solicits the suggestion of laws 
from the Athenian elder (Legg. lil. 
p. 702 C). This is more analogous to 
Plato’s subsequent counsel, after his 
attempt to guide the younger Diony- 
rius had failed. See pistol. vil. p. 
337 CAB. 
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sophical mind, which he had once held to be omnipotent and 
indispensable. 

Comparing the Laws with the earlier compositions of Plato, 
Generatcom- the difference between them will be found to corre- 


eer with spond pretty nearly with the change thus indicated 


works in his point of view. If we turn to the Republic, we 
find Plato dividing the intelligible world (76 vonrév) into two 
sections: the higher, that of pure and absolute Ideas, with 
which philosophy and dialectics deal—the lower, that of Ideas 
not quite pure, but implicated more or less with sensible illus- 
tration, to which the mathematician applies himself: the 
chief use of the lower section is said to consist in its serving 
as preparation for a comprehension of the higher.4) But in 
the Laws, this higher or dialectical section—the last finish or 
crowning result of the teaching process, is left out; while even 
the lower or mathematical section is wrapped up with theology. 
Moreover, the teaching provided in the Laws, for the ruling 
Elders, is presented as something new, which Plato has much 
difficulty both in devising and in explaining: we must there- 
fore understand him to distinguish it pointedly from the 
teaching which he had before provided for the Elders in the 
Republic.e Again, hterary vceupation is now kept down 
rather than encouraged: Plato is more afraid lest his citizens 
should have too much of it than too little.’ As for the 
Sokratic Elenchus, it is not merely not commended, but it is 
even proscribed and denounced by implication, since free 
speech and criticism generally is barred out by the rigorous 
Platonic censorship. On the other hand, the ethical senti- 
ment in the Leges, with its terins designating the varicties of 
virtue, is much the same as in other Platonic compositions : 
the political and social doctrine also, though different in some 
material points, is yet very analogous on several others. But 
4 See the passages, Plat. Legg. vii. ' that it is one of the strongest evidences 
pp. 811 B-819 A. Plato, Republic, vi. , of natural theology: inp. S1% G, 
PP. 510-511. Ta de Tuhpara or ef5y arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy 
Tov vontov: Vil. p. 534 E. domep | are advocated as studics, because, 
Tos without having gone through them, a 

man cannot become a God, & Demon, 

¢ Plat. Legg. p. 966 D, xii. pp. or a Hero, competent to exercise 
g68 C-E, 96y A. Compare vii. p. effective care over mankind. ‘This is 


818 E. In p. 966 D, the study of altogetherdifferent from the Republic. 
astronomy is enforced on the ground —‘ Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 811 B, $19 A. 
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these ethical and political doctrines appear in the Laws much 
more merged in dogmatic theology than in other dialogues. 
Thistheology isof Pythagorean character—implicated directly 
and intimately with astronom y—and indirectly witharithmetic 
and geometry also. We have here an astronomical religion, or 
a religious astronomy, by whichever of the two names it may 
be called. Right belief on astronomy is orthodoxy and virtue: 
erroneous belief on astronomy is heretical and criminal. 
In the Timaus, Plato recommended the study of astro- 
nomy, in order that the rotations of man’s soul in his cra- 
nium, which were from the beginning disturbed and irregular, 
might become regularised, and assimilated by continued con- 
templation to the perfect uniformity of the celestial and 
kosmical movements.* In the Leges, he recommends astro- 
nomy to be studied, because without it we fall into blas- 
phemous errors respecting the kosmical movements, and 
because such kosmical errors are among the three varieties 
of heresy, to one or other of which the commission of all 
crimes against society may be traced." Hence we find Plato, 
in the city here described, consecrating his astronomical views 
as a part of the state-religion, and prohibiting dissent from 
them under the most stringent penalties. In the general 
spirit of the Treatise de Legibus, Plato approximates to Xeno- 
phon and the Spartan model. He keeps his eye fixed on the 
perpetual coercive discipline of the average citizen. This 
discipline, prescribed in all its details by the lawgiver, in- 
eludes a modicum of literary teaching equal to all; small in 
quantity, and rigorously sifted as to quality, through the 
censorial sieve. The intellectual and speculative genius of 
the community, which other Platonic dialogues bring into the 
foreground, has disappeared from the Treatise de Legibus. 
We find here no youths pregnant with undisclosed original 
thought, which Sokrates assists them in bringing forth: suchas 
Thewtétus, Charmides, Kleinias, and others—pictures among 
the most interesting which the ancient world presents, and 
lending peculiar charm to the earlicr dialogues. Not only no 
provision is made for them, but severe precautions are taken 


& Plato, Timeus, p. 47 B-C. 
h Plato, Legg. vii. pp. $21 D, $22 C; x. pp. 885 B, 886 E. 
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against them. Even in the Republic, Plato had banished 
poets, or had at least forbidden them to follow the free in- 
spirations of the Muse, and had subjected them to censorial 
controul. But such controul was presumed to be exercised by 
highly trained speculative and philosophical minds, for the 
perpetual succession of whom express provision was made. 
In the Treatise de Legibus, such speculative minds are no 
longer admitted. Philosophy is interdicted or put in chains 
as well as poetry. An orthodox religious creed is exalted 
into exclusive ascendancy. All crime or immorality is as- 
cribed to a departure from this creed.’ The early communities 
(Plato tells us*), who were simple and ignorant, destitute of 
arts and letters, but who at the same time believed implicitly 
all that they heard from their seniors respecting Gods and 
men, and adopted the dicta of their seniors respecting good 
andevil, without enquiry or suspicion—-were decidedly superior 
to his contemporaries in all the departments of virtue—jus- 
tice, temperance, and courage. This antithesis, between 
virtue and religious faith on the one side, and arts and letters 
with an inquisitive spirit on the other, presenting the latter 
as a depraving influence, antagonistic to the former—is analo- 
gous to the Bacche of Euripides—the work of that poet’s old 
age'—and analogous also to the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
wherein the literary and philosophical teaching of Sokrates is 
represented as withdrawing youth from the received religious 
creed, and as leading them by consequence to the commission 
of fraud and crime.™ 

The submergence and discredit of letters and philosophy, 
pene roti, Which pervades the Dialogue de Legibus, is farther 
iki. indicated by thepersonages introduced asconversing. 
tarana “te In all the other Platonic dialogues, the scene is laid 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 B. judiciis ad uli transfertur suf- 
eae Legg. iii. p.679. Compare fragia:— a 

p. 689 D. 
' Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 623. sa ae 


“Superest fabula (Euripidis) Baccha, 

dithyrambi quam tragedis similior, 

totaque ita comparata, ut contra illius (427).” 

temporis Rationalistas scripta vide- 427). 

atur; qué et Bacchicarum religionum | Compare vv. 200-203 of the same 
sanctimonia commendatur, et rerum | Fame... 

divinarum disceptatio ab eruditorum! '™ Aristophan. Nubes, 116-875, « 
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at Athens, and the speakers are educated citizens of Lire os 
Athens; sometimes visitors, equally or better edu- iliterate. 

cated, from other Grecian cities. (Generally, they are either 
adults who have already acquired some intellectual eminence, 
or youths anxious to acquire it. Nikias and Laches, Melesias 
and Lysimachus (in the Lachés), are among the leaders (past 
or present) of the Athenian public assembly. Anytus (in 
the Menon) is a man not so much ignorant of letters as des- 
pising letters". Moreover Sokrates himself formally disclaims 
positive knowledge, professing to be only a searcher for truth 
along with the rest.° But the scene of the Laws is laid in 
Krete, not at Athens: the three speakers are not merely all 
old men, but frequently allude to their old age. One of them 
only is an Athenian, to whom the positive and expository 
duty is assigned: the other two are Megillus, a Spartan, and 
Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus. Now both Sparta, and the 
communities of Krete, were among the most unlettered por- 
tions of the Hellenic name. They were not only strangers to 
that impulse of rhetoric, dialectic, and philosophical specu- 
lation which, having its chief domicile at Athens, had become 
diffused more or less over a large portion of Greece since the 
Persian war—but they were sparingly conversant even with 
that old poetical culture, epic and lyric, which belonged to 
the age of Solon and the Seven Wise Men. ‘The public train- 
ing of youth at Sparta, equal for all the citizens, included 
nothing of letters and music, which in other cities were con- 
sidered to be the characteristics of an educated Greek: P 
though probably individual Spartans, more or fewer, acquired 
these accomplishments for themselves, Gymnastics, with a 
slight admixture of simple choric music and a still slighter 


" Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 2. 
“ Aper, communi eruditione imbutus, 
contemnebat potius literas quam nes- 
cicbat.” 

Nikias is said to have made his son 
Nikératus learn by heart the entire 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer; at least 
this is the statement of Nikératus him- 
self in the Symposion of Xenophon 
(iii. 5). 

This profession appears even in 
the Gorgias (p. 506 A) and in the 
Republic (v. p. 450 D). 


See Xenophon, Republ. Laced. 
C. 2. 

Compare the description given by 
Xenophon in the Cyropsedia (1, 2, 6) 
of the public training of Persian youth, 
which passage bears striking analogy 
to his description of the Spartan train- 
ing. The public &3doxado: are not 
mentioned as teaching ypdupara,which 
belong to Athens and other cities, but 
as teaching justice, temperance, self- 
command,obedience, bodily endurance, 
the use of the bow and the javelin, &c. 
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LEGES. 
admixture of poetry and letters, formed the characteristic 
culture of Sparta and Krete.1 In the Leges, Plato not only 
notes the fact, but treats it as indicating a better social con- 
dition, compared with Athens and other Greeks—that both 
Spartans and Kretans were alike unacquainted with the old 
epic or theological poems (Hesiod, Orpheus, &c.), and with 
the modern philosophical speculations." 

Not simply on this negative ground, but on another 


positive ground also, Sparta and Kréte were well 
Their 


Gymnastic 
training 


militarydrill, suited to furnish listeners for the Laws.® 


and public P Per ae Por : : 

messin gymnastic discipline and military drill, especially 
rete an ° * 

Sparta. the Spartan, were stricter and more continuous than 


anywhere else in Greece: including toilsome fatigue, en- 
durance of pain, heat, and cold, and frequent conflicts with 
and without arms between different fractions of citizens. The 
individual and the family were more thoroughly merged in 
the community: the citizens were trained for war, interdicted 
from industry, and forbidden to go abroad without permission: 
attendance on the public mess-table was compulsory on all 
citizens: the training of youth was uniform, under official 
authority: the two systems were instituted, both of them, by 
divine authority—the Spartan by Apollo, the Kretan by 
Zeus—Lykurgus and Minos, semi-divine persons, being the 
respective instruments and mediators. In neither of them 
was any public criticism tolerated upon the laws and institu- 
tions {this is a point capital in Plato’s view‘). No voice was 
allowed among the young men except that of constant eulogy, 
extolling the system as not merely excellent but of divine 


4 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 673 B. 

r Plato, Legg. x. p. 886 B. eioly 
hui év ypdumact Adyou neluevor, of 
wap bpty otk etal 8 apetrhy 
woAitelas, ws éym pavOdyw, of mev 
éy tiot mérpots of 3€ Kal Bvev péerpwy 
A€yortes wep) Gedy, of pev Tadradrarat, 
ws yeyovey 7) mparn piois odpdvor Tay 
Te tAAwY, mpoidytes TE THS 

Av Geoyovlay 
Tots akovouTi ei wey eis BAAO TL KAAS 
H ph Karas Exe, ob pddiov emitip|ay 
maAraots otot, &c. 

* Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. 480; Xeno- 
phon. Repub. Lac. c. 4-6; Isokrates, 
Busiris, Orat. xi. s. 19; Aristot. Politic. 


he cal WHINTN Ife we pweern pu were gh 


il. capp. 9 and 10, pp. 1270-1271, and 
Vill. Q, p. 1338, b. 15; also chap. vi. of 
the second part of my ‘History of 
Greece,’ with the references there 
given. 
' Plato, Legg. i. p. 634 E. 
yop, elrep nal petplws Katerkevacrat 
— els TG 


ev WS WAYTAKAADS Keita CevTwy 
ay, nal édv tis BAAwS A€yn, MH aveé- 
xeo8u 7b rapdray anovorras, &C. 
Compare Demosthen. adv. Leptin. 
p. 489, where a similar affirmation is 
made respecting Sparta. 
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origin, and resenting all contradiction: none but an old man 
was permitted to suggest doubts, and he only in private 
whisper to the Archon, when no young man was near. Both 
in Sparta and Krete the public authorities stood forward as 
the conspicuous, positive, constant, agents; enforcing upon 
each individual a known type of character and habits. There 
was thus an intelligible purpose, political and social, as con- 
trasted with other neighbouring societies, in which no special 
purpose revealed itself" Both Sparta and Krete, moreover, 
had continued in the main unchanged from a time imme- 
morial, In this, as in numerous other points, the two systems 


were cognate and similar.* 


Comparing the Platonic Leges with the Platonic Republic, 


the difference between them will be illustrated by 
the theory laid down in the Politikus. We read 


therein,’ that the process of 
well is an art, depending upon 


u These other citics are what Plato 
calls ai tay ci} moAiTevomévwy ToAt- 
vretat (Legg. i. p. 635 E), and what 
Aristotle calls véuma xvdiv Kelueva, 
Polit. vii. 1324, b. 5. - 

x Plato, Legg. i. p. 624, 111. pp. 
691 E, 096 A, iii. p. 083. [Krete and 
Sparta, aderpot vduor. 

K. F. Hermann (in his instructive 
Dissertation, DeVestigiisInstitutorum 
vetcrum imprimis Atticorum, apud 
Platonem de Legibus) represents 
Sparta and Krete as types of customs 
and institutions which had once been 
gencral in Greece, but had been dis- 
continued in the other Grecian citics. 
“ Woe imprinis in Lacedamoniorum et 
Cretensium Respublicas cadit, que 
cum ctantiquissimam Greecia indolem 
fidelissimé servasse viderentur et 
moribus ac disciplina publicé optime 
fundatw essent, non mirum cst cas 
Greco philosopho aded placuisse ut 
earum formam et libris de Civitate et 
Legibus quasi pro fundamento sub- 
jiceret” (p. 19, compare pp. 13-15-23) 
‘unde (se. a legitimis Greecarum civi- 
tatum principiis) licet plurimi tem- 
porum decursu descivissent atque in 
alia omnia abiissent, nihil tamen Plato 
proposuit, nisi quod optimus quisque 
in Greecié’ semper expetierat et per- 
secutus erat,” p.15. I think this view 
is not correct, though it is adopted 


Difference be- 
tween Leges 
andlRepublic, 
illustrated hv 
reference 

the Politi 


governing mankind 
scientific principles ; 


more or less by various critics. Sparta 
and Krete are not specimens (in my 
judgment) of what all or most Grecian 
cities once had been—nor of pure 
Dorism, as K. O. Miiller affirms. On 
the contrary I believe them to have 
been very peculiar, Sparta especially. 
So far they resembled all early Greeks, 
that neither literature nor luxury had 
grown up among them. But neither 
the Syssitia nor the disciplina publica 
had ever subsisted among other 
xreeks; and these were the two 
characteristic features of Krete and 
Sparta, more especially of the latter. 
They were the two features which 
arrested Plato’s attention, and upon 
which he brought his constructive 
imagination to bear; constructing upon 
onc principle in his Republic, and upon 
a different principle in his Dialogue de 
Legibus. While he copies these two 
main features from Sparta, he borrows 
many or most of his special laws from 
Athens; but the ends with reference 
to which he puts these elements to- 
gether, arc his own. K.F. Hermann, 
in his anxiety to rescue Plato from the 
charge of rashness (“temerario ingenii 
lusu,” p. 18), understates Plato’s origi- 
nality. 

Y See above, vol. ii. ch. xxviii. p. 458 
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like the art of the physician, the general, the steersman: that 
it aims at the attainment of a given End, the well-being of the 
governed—and that none except the scientific or artistic 
Ruler know either the end or the means of attaining it: that 
such rulers are the rarest of all artists, never more than one 
or a very few, combining philosophical aptitude with philo- 
sophical training: but that when they are found, society 
ought to trust and obey their directions without any fixed 
law: that no peremptory law can be made to fit all con- 
tingencies, and that their art is the only law which they 
ought to follow in each particular conjuncture. If no such 
persons can be found, good government is an impossibility : 
but the next best thing to be done is, to establish fixed laws, 
as good as you can, and to ensure that they shall be obeyed 
by every one. Now the Platonic Republic aims at realising 
the first of these two ideal projects: everything in it turns 
upon the discretionary orders of the philosophical King or 
Oligarchy, and even the elaborate training of the Guardians 
serves only to make them perfect instruments for the execu- 
tion of those orders. But the Platonic Leges or Treatise on 
Laws corresponds only to the second or less ambitious pro- 
ject—a tolerable imitation of the first and best.2. Instead of 
philosophical rulers, one or a few invested with discretionary 
power, we have a scheme of political constitution — an alterna- 
tion of powers temporary and responsible, an apportionment of 
functions and duties—a variety of laws enacted, with magis- 
trates and dikasteries provided to apply them. Plato, or his 
Athenian spokesman, appears as adviser and as persuader; 
but the laws must be such as the body of citizens can be per- 
suaded to adopt. There is moreover a scheme of education 
embodied in the laws: the individual citizen is placed under 
dominion at once spiritual and temporal: but the infallibility 
resides in the laws, and authority is exercised over him only 
by periodical magistrates who enforce them and determine in 
their name. It is the Laws which govern—not philosophical 
Artists of King-Craft. 

The three first books of the Leges are occupied with general 
preliminary discussions on the ends at which laws and poli- 


z Plato, Politikus, pp. 293 C-297 C. 
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tical institutions ought to aim—on the means which they 
ought to employ—and on the ethical effects of various Largepropor- 
institutions in moulding the character of the citizens. minary dis- 


cussions and 


“For private citizens” (the Athenian says), “itis didactic ex- 
enough to say, in reply to the criticism of strangers, the Leges. 
This is the law or custom with us. But what I propose to 
examine is, the wisdom of the lawgiver from whom the law 
proceeds.”* At the end of book three, Kleimias announces 
that the Kretans are about to found a new colony on a 
deserted site at one end of the island, and that they have con- 
fided to a committee of ten Knossians (himself among the 
number), the task of establishing a constitution and laws for 
the colony. He invites the Athenian to advise and co-operate 
with this committee. In the fourth book, we enter upon the 
special conditions of this colonial project, to which the con- 
stitution and laws must conform. It is not until the fifth 
book that the Athenian speaker begins to declare what con- 
stitutional provisions, and what legal enactments, he recom- 
mends. His recommendations are continued throughout all 
the remaining Treatise—from the fifth book, to the twelfth or 
last. They are however largely interspersed with persuasive 
addresses, expositions, homilies, and comminations, sometimes 
of extreme prolixity and vehemence,” on various topics of 
ethics and religion : which indeed occupy a much larger space 
than the Laws themselves. 

The Athenian speaker avails himself of the privilege of old 
age to criticise the Spartan and Kretan institutions Ferg? 


discussion 


more freely than is approved by his two companions ; {ho fon Py 


who feel bound to uphold against all dissentients the Thy> Spartan 


cA is woe : : Phas institutions 
divine origin of their respective polities. On en- one framed 


only 


quiring from them what is the purpose of their °; 
peculiar institutions—the Syssitia or public mess- 
table—the gymnastic discipline—the military drill—he is 


a Plato, Legg.i.p.637D. mas yap >» This is what Plato alludes to in 
puvdpevos epet OavudcovrTs Ev, THY the Politikus (p. 304 A) as “ rhetoric 
abrots anOeay dpavri, My Gaiwace enlisted in the serviceof the Ruler,’— 

éve: vépos %o@ Hiv ovros, tows be | Kowwvorca pnropela 
‘ep avrav TovTwy Erepos juiv & Tas év rais mwdAect 
viv ov wept trav dvOpdtwY TOV npoysrss . 
vy 6 Adyos, GAAG wept THY voMo- ¢ Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 D, 1. p. 
Gerayv aitay kaklas Te kal dpeTis. 067 A. 
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informed by both, that the purpose is to ensure habits of 
courage, strength, and skill, with a view to superiority in 
war over foreign enemies: war being, in their judgment, the 
usual and natural condition of the different communities into 
which mankind are distributed. Such is the test according 
to which they determine the good constitution of a city. But 
the Athenian—proclaiming as the scope of his enquiry,° 
What is it which is right or wrong by nature, in laws ?—will 
not admit the test as thus laid down. War against foreign 
enemies (7.e. enemies foreign to the city-community) is only 
one among many varieties of war. There exist other varieties 
besides :—war among the citizens of the same town—among 
the constituent villages of the same city-community—among 
the brethren of the same family—among the constituent ele- 
ments of the same individual man.! Though these varieties 
of war or discord are of frequent occurrence, they are not the 
less evils, inconsistent with that zdéal of the Best which a wise 
lawgiver will seek to approach.¢ Whenever any of them 
occur, he ought to ensure to the good and wise elements 
victory over the evil and stupid. But his 7déal should be, to 
obviate the occurrence of war altogether—to adjust har- 
moniously the relation between the better and worse elements, 
disposing the latter towards a willing subordination and co- 
operation with the former." Though courage in war is one 
indispensable virtue, it stands only fourth on the list— 
wisdom, justice, and temperance, being before it. Your aim 
is to inculeate not virtue, but only one part of virtue! Many 
mercenary soldiers, possessing courage in perfection, are un- 
just, foolish, and worthless in all other respects.‘ 


forth coincides mainly with that which 
Xenophon adopts as his theme both in 
the Cyropsedia and in the Ccono- 


4 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 625-620. 
THs eb woAtTevouerns TéAEws, KC. 


© Plato, Legg.i. p.627 C. dp0drnros 


6pov 


Te Kal auaptias wept véouwy, Tis mor’ 
€or) picer. P. 630 E. 

Compare the enquiry in the Kraty- 
lus respecting naming, whercin con- 
sists the opOdrns dice Ta dvoudTor. 
See above, vol. ii. ch. xxix. p. 501 seq. 

f Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. 

& Plato, Legg. i. p. 628 D. 

h Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 E. 

Trovs. ae 
daoas Cav &pxecbar Exovras 


The ideal which Plato here sets 


micus (see the beginning of the former 
and the close of the latter) 7d é@eAdv- 
Tw Bpxety. 

i Aristotle cites and approves this 
criticism of Plato, év rots Néduots, 
Politic. ii. 9, p. 1271, b. 1. Compare 
Vil. 14, 1333, b. 15. 

k Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 A. The 
doctrine—that courage is possessed by 
many persons who have noother virtue 
—which is here assigned by Plato to hig 
leading s)eaker the Athenian,appears 
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If you wish (says the Athenian to Kleinias) to make out a 
plenary defence and advocacy of the Kretan system 


9 Principles on 


you ought to do it in the following way: Maren ee 
Our laws deserve the celebrity which they have (ast, 


acquired in Greece, because they make us happy, Yooee, 


show that its 


and provide us with all kinds of good things: both éthicat pur- 
with such as are divine and with such as are human. P57", 
The divine are, Wisdom or Prudence, Justice, Tem- °°” 
perance, Courage: the human are, Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Activity, Wealth. The human depend upon the divine, are 
certain to follow them, and are not to be obtained without 
them. All the regulations and precepts of the lawgiver are 
directed to the attainment and protection of these ends—to 
establish among the citizens a moral tone of praise and blame 
favourable to that purpose. He seeks to inculcate on the 
citizens a body of sentiment, as to what is honourable and not 
honourable—such as may guide their pleasures and pains, 
their desires and aversions—and such as may keep their 
minds right amidst all the disaster (disease, war, poverty, &c.) 
as well as the prosperity of life. He next regulates the pro- 
perties, the acquisitions, and the expenditure of the citizens, 
together with their relations to each other on these heads, 
upon principles of justice enforced by suitable penalties. 
Lastly, he appoints magistrates of approved wisdom and right 
judgment to cnforce the regulations. The cementing autho- 
rity 1s thus wisdom, following out purposes of temperance and 
justice, not of ambition or love of money. 

Such is the course of exposition (says the Athenian) which 
ought to be adopted. Now tell me—In what manner are the 
objects here defined ensured. by the institutions of Apollo and 
Zeus ut Sparta and Krete ? You two ought to show me: for 
I myself cannot discern it.’ 


in the Protagoras as advocated by ; pose of puzzling and turning into 
Protagoras and impugned by Sokrates | ridicule an eminent Sophist. (See 
(p. 349 D). But the arguments where- Stallbaum, not. ad loc. and Preof. ad 
by Sokrates impugns it are (according Protag. p. 28.) I have already re- 
to Stallbaum) known by Plato himself marked elsewhere, that I think this 
to be mere captious tricks (laquei supposition alike gratuitous and im- 
dialectici—captiosé etarguté conclusa, probable. 

ad sophistam illudendum et pertur- 1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 632. 

bandum) employed only for the pur- 
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This passage is of some value, because it gives us, thus 
early in the Treatise, a brief summary of that which 


Religious 

character, Plato desiderates in the two systems here noted— 
ulated ; dale 

by Plato for and of that which he intends to supply in his own. 

nity. We see that he looks upon a political constitution 


and laws as merely secondary and instrumental: that he pos- 
tulates as the primary and fundamental fabric,a given religious 
and ethical character implanted in the citizens: that the law- 
giver, in his view, combines the spiritual and temporal 
authority, making the latter subordinate to the former, and 
determining not merely what laws the citizens shall obey, but 
how they shall distribute their approval and aversion—reli- 
gious, ethical, and esthetical. It is the lawgiver alone who 
is responsible and who is open to praise or censure: for to the 
people, of each different community and different system, 
established custom is always a valid authority.” 

We Spartans (says Megillus)implant courage in our citizens 
not merely by our public mess-table and gymnastic, 


Endurance of : 

ain enforced 1 ] . “le 
ae cmrar. Dut also by inuring them to support pain and hard 
the public F ae 
fechine at Ship. We cause them to suffer severe pain in the 
a gymnopedia, in pugilistic contests, and other ways: 


we put them to hardships and privations in the Kryptia and 
in hunting. We thus accustom them to endurance. More- 
over, we strictly forbid all indulgences such as drunkenness. 
Nothing of the kind is seen at Sparta, not even at the fes- 
tival of Dionysus; nothing like the drinking which I have 
seen at Athens, and still more at Tarentum." 

How is it (says the Athenian) that you deal so differently 


m Plato, Legg. i. p. 037 D. 

" Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633 B-037 A. 

Plato puts into the mouth of the 
Athenian aremark that in some other 
cities (not Sparta or Kretan) these 
ovociria or public mess-tables had 
been found to lead to intestine sedition 
and disturbance (p. 636 B). He 
instances the cuses of the Bootians, 
the Milesians, and the Thurians. It 
is much to be lamented that we can- 


not assign the particular events and | 


conjunctures here adverted to. The 
Spartan and Kretan Syssitia were 
daily,compulsory,and universal among 
the citizens, besides the strictness of 


the regulations: under such conditions 
they were peculiar to these two places, 
as far as our knowledge goes: the Sys- 
sitia in Southern Italy(noticed by Aris- 
totle, Polit. vii. 10, p. 1329 b.) are not 
known and seemingly unimportant. 
The Syssitia in Boeotia, &c., may pro- 
bably have been occasional or period- 
ical banquets among members of the 
same tribe, deme, club, or @6/acos—and 
voluntary besides, neither prescribed 
nor regulated by law. Such meetings 
might very probably give occasion to 
disturbances under particular circum- 
stances. 
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with pains and pleasures? To make your citizens firm against 
pain, you expose them designedly to severe pains: 
if they were kept free from pains, you would have 

no confidence in their firmness against painful actu- reg: 
alities, when any such shall occur. But in regard against the F 
to pleasures, you are content with simple prohi- pleasure? 
bition. You provide no means for strengthening your citizens 
against the temptations of pleasure. Are you satisfied that 
their courage (or self-command) shall be lame or one-sided— 
good against pains, but not good against pleasures ?° In deter- 
mining about laws, the whole enquiry turns upon pleasures 
and pains, both in the city and in individual dispositions. 
These are the two natural fountains, from which he who 
draws such draughts as is proper, obtains happiness: while 
every one who draws unwisely and out of season, will fail of 
obtaining happiness.? 

Besides, as to drunkenness, we must not be too hasty in 
condemnation of it. We must not pronounce gene- 
rally respecting any institution without examining 
the circumstances, persons, regulations, &c., attend- 
ing it. Such hasty praise and censure is very mis- 
leading. Many other nations act upon the opposite 
practice. But I (says Plato) shall not pretend to 
decide the point by witnesses and authority. I shall 
adopt another course of investigation, and shall show you, in 
this particular case, a specimen of the way in which all such 
institutions ought to be criticised and appreciated.4 

Plato here digresses* from his main purpose to examine the 
question of drunkenness. He will not allow it to be set aside 
absolutely and offhand, by a self-justifying ethical sentiment, 
without reason assigned, defence tendered, accompanying pre- 
cautions discussed. Upon this, as upon the social functions 


Why are not 
the citizens 
tested in like 
manner, in 
regard to 


Drunkenness 
forbidden at 
Sparta, and 
blamed by 
the Spartan 
converser. 
The Athe- 
nian proceeds 
to enquire 
how far such 
unq 

prot 
justifiable. 


Plato, Legg. i. 
hv thy avdpetar. 
Plato, Legg. i. p. 636 D-E. 
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4 Plato, Legg. i. p. 638 D-E. Tpé- 
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Here Plato (as in the Sophistés, 
Politikus, and elsewhere) announces 
that the special enquiry is intended to 
illustrate a general method. 

r He himself notes it asa digression, 
lili. p. 082 E. 
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proper for the female sex, he is a dissenter from the common 
view. He selects the subject as a case for exhibiting the 
proper method of criticism respecting social institutions ; 
not without some consciousness that the discussion, if looked 
at in itself (like the examples of scientific classification or 
dieresis in the Sophistés and Politikus), would appear unduly 
prolonged.* 

To illustrate his peculiar views‘ on the subject of drunken- 
Description ess, we may refer to the picture of Sokrates which 
of Sokrates he presents in the Symposion, more especial in 


in the Sym- : 
powon. the latter half of that dialogue, after the appearance 


self-com- 

manda of Alkibiades. In this dialogue the occasion is sup- 
poration’: posed to be festive and joyous. Eros is in the 
ascendant, and is made the subject of a panegyric by each of 
the guests in succession. Sokrates partakes in the temper 
of the society, proclaiming himself to be ignorant of all other 
matters except those relating to Love." In all the Platonic 
writings there is hardly anything more striking than the 
panegyric upon Eros there pronounced by Sokrates, blending 
the idea of love with that of philosophical dialectics, and re- 
fining the erotic impulse into an enthusiastic aspiration for 
that generation of new contemplative power, by the colloquial 
intercourse of two minds reciprocally stimulating each other, 
which brings them at last into a clear view of the objects of 
the ideal or intelligible world. Until the appearance of Alki- 
biades, little wine is swallowed, and the guests are perfectly 
sober. But Alkibiades, being intoxicated when he first comes 
in, becomes at once the prominent character of the piece. He 
is represented as directing the large wine-cooler to be filled 
with wine (about four pints), first swallowing the whole him- 
self then ordering it to be filled again for Sokrates, who docs 
the hke: Alkibiades observing, “ Whatever quantity of wine 
you prescribe to Sokrates, he will drink it without becoming 
drunk.” * Alkibiades then, instead of panegyrising Eros, 


8 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 642 A, 645 D. u Plato, Symp. p. 177 D. eva? 
Compare the Politikus, pp. "264 A- ovdév iris bAAo a eae } aie 


286 C-H. ,&e. P.198 D. é¢ 
t Aristotle especially notes this as 7a épwricd. 
one among the peculiarities of Plato Plato, Symp. pp. 213-214. 


(Politic. i1. 9, 20). 
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undertakes to pronounce a panegyric on Sokrates: proclaim- 
ing that nothing shall be said but what is true, and being re- 
lieved from all reserve by his drunken condition” In this 
panegyric he describes emphatically the playful irony of 
Sokrates, and the magical influence exercised by his con- 
versation over young men. But though Sokrates thus ac- 
quired irresistible ascendancy overothers, himself (Alkibiades) 
included, no one else acquired the least hold over Sokrates. 
His will and character, under a playful exterior, were self- 
sufficing and self-determining; independent of influences from 
without, to such a degree as was almost insulting to any one 
who sought cither to captivate or oblige him.? The self- 
command of Sokrates was unshaken either by seduction on 
one side, or by pain and hardship on the other. He faced 
danger with a courage never surpassed ; he endured hunger, 
fatigue, the extremities of heat and cold, in a manner such as 
none of his comrades in the army could parallel.» He was 
indifferent to the gratifications of love, even when they were 
presented to him in a manner the most iresistible to Grecian 
imagination ; while at festive banquets, though he did not 
drink of his own accord, yet if the society imposed obligation 
to do so, he outdid all in respect to quantity of wine. No one 
ever saw Sokrates intoxicated. Such is the tenor of the pane- 
gyric pronounced by Alkibiades upon Sokrates. <A general 
drinking-bout closes the Symposion, in which Sokrates swal- 
lows large draughts of wine along with the rest, but persists 
all the while in his dialectic cross-examination, with unabated 
clearness of head. One by one the guests drop asleep, and at 
daybreak Sokrates alone is left awake. He rises and departs, 
goes forthwith to the Lykeum, and there passes the whole day 
in his usual colloquial occupation, without being at all affected 
by the potations of the preceding night.° 


Y Plato, Symp. pp. 214-2 p27 E. ¢ Plato, Sympos. p. 223. Compare 
7 Plato, Symp. pp. 219 C, 222 A, what Plato puts into the mouth of 
: ae Sokrates in the Protagoras (p. 347 D): 
a Plato, Symp. p. 220. well educated men will carry on a 
> Plato, Symp. p. 220 A. dialectic debate with intelligence and 
What has been here briefly re- propriety, “though they may drink ever 
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I have thus cited the Symposion to illustrate Plato’s view 
Sokrates— of the ideal of character. The self-command of So- 
an ideal 0 . e 
self-com-  krates is tested both by pain and by pleasure. He 
mand, both . ? 
astopain yesists both of them alike and equally: under the 
and as to ; 
pleasure. ne as well as under the other, his reason works 
with unimpaired efficacy, and his deliberate purposes are pur- 
sued with unclouded serenity. This is not because he keeps 
out of the way of temptation and seduction: on the contrary, 
he is frequently exposed to situations of a tempting character, 
and is always found superior to them. 

Now Plato’s purpose is, to impart to his citizens the cha- 
Trials for racter which he here ascribes to Sokrates, and to 
self-controa! make them capable of maintaining unimpaired the 
0 e citizen, 


under the controul of reason against the disturbances both of 


influence 0 


Ete Dio- pain and pleasure. He remarks that the Spartan 


quets, andes training kept in check the first of these two enemies, 
ident. but not the second. He thinks that the citizen 
ought to be put through a regulated system of trials for mea- 
suring and testing his competence to contend with pleasure, 
as the Spartans provided in regard to pain. The Dionysiac 
festivals 4 afforded occasions of applying these trials of plea- 
sure, just as the Gymnopezdia at Sparta were made to furnish 
deliberate inflictions of pain. But the Dionysiac banquets 
ought to be conducted under the superintendence of a dis- 
creet president, himself perfectly sober throughout the whole 
ceremony. All the guests would drink largely of wine, and 
each would show how far and how long he could resist its 
disturbing tendencies. As there was competition among the 
youths at the Gymnopeedia, to show how much pain each 
could endure without flinching—honour being shown to those 
who endured most, and most successfully—so there would be 
competition at the Dionysia to prove how much wine each 
could bear without having his reason and modesty overset. 
The sober president would decide as judge. Each man’s selt- 
command, as against seductive influences, would be strength- 
ened by a repetition of such trials, while proof would be 
afforded how far each man could be counted on.¢ 


¢ Plato, Legg. i. pp. 650 A, 637 A. ° Plato, Legg. i. pp. 647 D-E-649 D 
633 D. Compare the Republic, iii, oo Hf 2 
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This is one mode in which the unmeasured potations (ecom- 
mon throughout the Grecian cities, with the excep- 
tion of Sparta and Krete) might under proper regu- 
lation be rendered useful for civic training. But 
there is another mode also, connected with the 
general musical and gymnastical training of the 
city. Plato will not allow Dionysus—and wine, the special 
gift of that God to mankind—to be censured as absolutely 
mischievous.! 

In developing this second topic, he is led into a general 
theory of ethical and esthetical education for his city. This 
happens frequently enough in the desultory manner of the 
Platonic dialogues. We are sometimes conducted from an 
incidental and outlying corollary, without warning and 
through a side door, into the central theory from which 
it ramifies. The practice is noway favourable to facility of 
comprehension, but it flows naturally from the unsystematic 
and spontaneous sequence of the dialogue. 

Education of youth consists mainly in giving proper direc- 
tion to their pleasures and pains—their love and theory of 
their hatred. Young persons are capable only of eethetial 
emotions, well or ill directed: in this consists their Training of 
virtue or vice. At that age they cannot bear serious 
teaching: they are incapable of acquiring reason, or 


The gifts of 
Dionysus 
may, by pre- 
cautions, be 
rendered 
useful—De- 
sultory man- 
ner of Plato. 


the emotions 
of youth 
through the 
influence of 


es $ ; : the Muses, 

true, firm opinions, which constitute the perfection pre en 
0 . 

of the mature man: indeed, if a man acquires these Choric prac- 


tice and cere- 
monies, 


even when old, he may be looked on as fortunate.® 
The young can only have their emotions cultivated so as to 
conform to reason: they may thus be made to love what reason, 
personified in and enforced by the lawgiver, enjoins—and to 
hate what reason forbids—but without knowing wherefore. 


413, where the same general doctrine 
is enforced. 

1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 672 A. 
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Unfortunately the hard realities of life are perpetually giving 
a wrong turn to the emotions. To counteract and correct this, 
the influence of the Muses, of Apollo, and of Dionysus, are 
indispensable: together with the periodical festivals of which 
these Deities are respectively presidents and auxiliaries. Their 
influence is exercised through the choric ceremony —music, 
singing, dancing, blended together. Every young man is spon- 
taneously disposed to constant indeterminate movement and 
exercise of various kinds—running, jumping, speaking, &c. 
This belongs to man in common with the young of other 
animals: but what is peculiar to man exclusively is, the sense 
of rhythm and harmony, as well as of the contrary, in these 
movements and sounds. Such rhythm and harmony, in song 
and dance united, is expressed by the chorus atthe festivals, 
in which the Muses and Apollo take part along with the 
assembled youth. Here we find the only way of properly 
schooling the emotions.". The unschooled man is he who has 
not gone through a good choric practice ; which will require 
that the matter which he sings shall be good and honourable, 
while the movements of his frame and the tones of his voice 
must be rhythmical and graceful. Such choric practice must 
be universal among the citizens, distributed into three classes : 
youths, mature men, elders.’ 

But what 2s the good and honourable—or the bad and dis- 
Music ana Bonourable? We must be able to settle this point :— 
dancing— otherwise we cannot know how far the chorus com- 


imitation of 


the voice and ’ ; ne 
inovenents, Plies with the conditions abovenamed. Suppose a 


f brave and 1 
virtuous brave man and a coward in the face of danger: the 


musi be gestures and speech of the former will be strikingly 
take delight different from those of the latter. So with other 
rere virtues and vices. Now the manifestations, bodily 
and mental, of the virtuous man, are beautiful and honour- 
able: those of the vicious man, are ugly and base. These are 
the really beautiful,—the same universally, or what ought to 
be beautiful to all: this zs the standard of rectitude in music. 


But they do not always appear beautiful to all. There is 
b Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 654-660 A. borrowed from Spartan customs, Plu- 


i This triple distribution of classes tarch, Lykurgus, 21: Sch 
for choric instruction and practice isp. 633 4 Bus, 21; Schol. ad Legg. 
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great diversity in the tastes and sentiments of different per- 
sons: what appears to one man agreeable and pleasurable, 
appears to another disgusting or indifferent.* Such diversity 
is either in the natural disposition, or in the habits acquired. 
A man’s pleasure depends upon the former, his judgment of 
approbation on the latter. If both his nature and his acquired 
habits coincide with the standard of rectitude, he will both 
delight in what is really beautiful, and will approve it as 
beautiful. But if his nature be in discordance with the 
standard, while his habits coincide with that standard—he 
will approve of what is honourable, but he will take no delight 
init: he will delight in what is base, but will at the same time 
‘disapprove it as base. He will however be ashamed to pro- 
claim his delight before persons whom he respects, and will 
never indulge himself in the delightful music except when he 
is alone.! 
To take delight in gestures or songs which are mani- 
festations of bad qualities, produces the same kind 4, »usicai 
of mischievous effect upon the spectator as associa- ¢xhiditions 


and poetry 


tion with bad men in real life. His character be- QUIS 2. 


comes assimilated to the qualities in the manifesta- Sonera 


dances must 


tions of which he delights, although he may be Cuateaby 


crated by 

° ° ° bli - 

ashamed to commend them. This is a grievous fhority. 
e e e e Ld Prizes at the 
corruption, arising from bad musical and choric musical fes- 


“Leae : . tivals to be 
exhibitions, which the lawgiver must take care to awarded by 


prevent. He must not allow poets to exhibit what as 
they may prefer or may think to be beautiful. He must 
follow the practice of Egypt, where both the music and the 
pictorial type has been determined by the Gods or by di- 
vine lawgivers from immemorial antiquity, according to the 
standard of natural rectitude—and where the government 
allows neither poet nor painter to innovate or depart from this 
consecrated type.™ Accordingly, Egyptian compositions of 
the present day are exactly like what they were ten thousand 
years ago: neither more nor less beautiful. The lawgiver must 
follow this example, and fix the type of his musical and choric 
exhibitions; forbidding all innovation introduced on the plea 
k Plato, Legg. p. O55 B. 1 Plato, Legg. pp. 655-656. 
lato, 
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of greater eatisfaction either to the poet or to the audience. 
In the festivals where there is competition among poets, the 
prize must not be awarded by the pleasure of the auditors, 
whose acclamations tend only to corrupt and pervert the 
poets. The auditors ought to hear nothing but what is 
better than their own characters, in order that their tastes 
may thus be exalted. The prize must be awarded according 
to the preference of a few elders—or better still, of one single 
elder—eminent for excellent training and virtue. This judge 
ought not to follow the taste of the auditors, but to consider 
himself as their teacher and improver." 

Such is the exposition given by the Athenian speaker, re- 
The Spartan Specting the characteristic function,and proper regu- 
and Kreen lating principles, of choric training (poems learnt, 
That poste’ Music and dancing) for the youth. The Spartan and 


t be k t £. . ° . ° 
underastrict Kretan cordially concur with him: especially with 
censorship. 


But they do that provision which fixes and consecrates the old 
not agree as 


towhat the established type, forbidding all novelties and sponta- 
Fequired to neOUS inspiration of the poets. They claim this com- 
pare pulgory orthodoxy, tolerating no dissent from the 
ancient and consecrated canon of music and orchestic, as the 
special feature of their two states; as distinguishing Sparta 
and Krete from other Hellenic cities, which were invaded with 
impunity by novel compositions of every variety.° 

The Athenian is thus in full agreement with his two com- 
panions, on the general principle of subjecting the poets to 
an inflexible censorship. But the agreement disappears, 
when he comes to specify the dogmas which the poets are 
required to inculcate in their hymns. While complimenting 
his two friends upon their enforcement of an exclusive canon, 
he proceeds to assume that of course there can be but 
ONE canon ;—that there is no doubt what the dogmas con- 
tained in it are to be. He then unfolds briefly the Platonic 
ethical creed. “You Spartans and Kretans” (he says)? “of 
course constrain your poets to proclaim that the just and 
temperate man is happy, whether he be tall, strong, and rich 
—or short, feeble, and poor: and that the bad man is wretched 


n Plato, Legg. if. pp.659 A, 668 A. © Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 C-D. 
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and lives in suffering, though he be richer than Midas, and 
possessor besides of every other advantage in life. Most 
men appreciate falsely good and evil things. They esteem as 
good things, health, beauty, strength, perfect sight and hear- 
ing, power, long life, immortality: they account the contrary 
to be bad things. But you and I take a different view.1 We 
agree in proclaiming, that all these so-called good things are 
good only to the just man. To the unjust man, we affirm 
that health, strength, perfection of senses, power, long life, 
&c., are not good, but exceedingly bad. This, I presume, is 
the doctrine which you compel your poets to proclaim, and 

o other—in suitable rhythm and harmony." You agree with 
me in this, do you not?” 

“We agree with you” (replies Kleinias) “on some of your 
affirmations, but we disagree with you wholly on others.” 

“What?” (says the Athenian.) “Do you disagree with me 
when I affirm, that a man healthy, rich, strong, powerful, 
fearless, long-lived, exempt from all the things commonly re- 
puted to be evils, but at the same time unjust and exorbitant 
—when I say that such a man is not happy, but miserable ? ” 

“We do disagree with you when you affirm this,” answers 
the Kretan. 

“But will you not admit that such a man lives basely or 
dishonoutably ?” 

“ Basely or dishonourably.— Yes, we grant it.” 

“ What then—do you not grant farther, that he lives badly, 
disagreeably, disadvantageously, to himself?” 

“No. We cannot possibly grant you that,’—replies 
Kleinias. 

“Then” (says the Athenian) “you and I are in marked 
opposition. For to me what J have affirmed appears as 
Shicsl ye vee Tide eae oe miord 
éort tdumavra dicalos wey nal dofos 
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necessary as the existence of Krete is indisputable. If I were 
Ethical crea LOWRiver, I should force the poets and all the citi- 

zens to proclaim it with one voice: and I should 
punish most severely every one t who affirmed that 
conform toit. there could be any wicked men who lived agree- 
ably—or that there could be any course advantageous or 
profitable, which was not at the same time the most just. 
These and other matters equally at variance with the opi- 
nions received among Kretans, Spartans, and mankind 
generally—I should persuade my citizens to declare unani- 
mously.—For let us assume for 2 moment your opinion, and 
let us ask any lawgiver or any father advising his son.— You, 
say that the just course of life is one thing, and that the 
agreeable course is another; I ask you which of the two is 
the happiest? If you say that the agreeable course is the 
happiest, what do you mean by always exhorting me to be 
just? Do you wish me not to be happy?" If on the con- 
trary you tell me that the just course of life is happier than 
the agreeable, I put another question—What is this Good 
and Beautiful which the lawgiver extols as superior to plea- 
sure, and in which the just man’s happiness consists? What 
good can he possess, apart from pleasure ?* He obtains praise 
and honour :—Is that good, but disagreeable—and would the 
contrary, infamy, be agreeable? A life in which a man 
neither does wrong to others nor receives wrong from others,— 
is that disagreeable, though good and honourable—and would 
the contrary life be agreeable, but dishonourable? You will 
not affirm that it 1s.’ 

“Surely then, my doctrine—which regards the pleasurable, 
the just, the good, and the honourable, as indissolubly con- 
nected,—has at least a certain force of persuasion, if it has 
nothing more, towards inducing men to live a just and holy 
life: so that the lawgiver would be both base and wanting to 
his own purposes, if he did not proclaim it as a truth. Forno 
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one will be willingly persuaded to do anything which does 
not carry with it in its consequences more pleasure than 
pain.” There is indeed confusion in every man’s vision, 
when he looks at these consequences in distant outline: but 
it is the duty of the lawgiver to clear up such confusion, and 
to teach his citizens in the best way he can, by habits, encou- 
raging praises, discourses, &c., how they ought to judge amidst 
these deceptive outlines. Injustice, when looked at thus in 
prospect, seems to the unjust man pleasurable, while justice 
seems to him thoroughly disagreeable. On the contrary, to 
the just man, the appearance is exactly contrary: to him 

r justice seems pleasurable, injustice repulsive. Now which of 
these two judgments shall we pronounce to be the truth? 
That of the just man. The verdict of the better soul is un- 
questionably more trustworthy than that of the worse. We 
must therefore admit it to be a truth, that the unjust life is 
not merely viler and more dishonourable, but also in truth 
more disagreeable, than the just life.” * 

Such is the course of proof which Plato’s Athenian speaker 
considers sufficient to establish this ethical doctrine. 7, spartan 
But he proceeds to carry the reasoning a step farther, 
as follows :— 

“Nay, even if this were not a true position—as I have just 
shown it to be—any lawgiver even of moderate worth, if ever 
he ventured to tell a falsehood to youth for useful purposes, 
could proclaim no falsehood more useful than this, nor more 
efficacious towards making them disposed to practise justice 
willingly, without compulsory force.” » 

“Truth is honourable” (observes the Kretan) “and durable. 
You will not find it easy to make them believe what you 
propose.” 

“Why, it was found easy” (replies the Athenian) “to 

Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 B. Ovdxoty 8 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C-D. 
; s — ; > Plato, Legg. ii, p. 663 E. Nopo- 
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make men believe the mythe respecting Kadmus and the 
armed men who sprang out of the earth after the sowing of 
the dragon’s teeth—and many other mythes equally incre- 
dible. Such examples show conclusively that the lawgiver 
ean implant in youthful minds any beliefs which he tries to 
implant. He need therefore look to nothing, except to deter- 
mine what are those beliefs which, if implanted, would be 
most beneficial to the city. Having determined this, he will 
employ all his machinery to make all his citizens proclaim 
these beliefs constantly, with one voice, and without contra- 
diction, in all hymns, stories, and discourses.” ° 

“This brings me to my own proposition. My three Cho-, 
ruses (youthful, mature, elderly) will be required to sing 
perpetually to the tender minds of children all the honour- 
able and good doctrines which I shall prescribe in detail. 
But the sum and substance of them will be—The best life 
has been declared by the Gods to be also the most pleasur- 
able, and it 7s the most pleasurable.’ The whole city—man, 
boy, freeman, slave, male, female—will be always singing 
this doctrine to itself in choric songs, diversified by the poets 
in such manner as to keep up the interest and satisfaction of 
the singers.” © 

Here, then, we have the general doctrine, ethical and 
nen social, which is to be maintained in exclusive pos- 
required to session of the voice, ear, and mind, of the Platonic 


set an ex- 


ee. citizens. The imitative movements of the tripartite 
the purity of Chorus must be kept in perfect accordance with it: 
prescribed. for all music is imitative, and care must be taken to 
imitate the right things in a right manner. ‘To ensure such 
accordance, magistrates must be specially chosen as censors 
over both poets and singers. But this, in Plato’s view, is not 
enough. He requires, besides, that the choristers should 
themselves understand both what they ought to imitate, and 


how it should be imitated. Such understanding cannot be 


¢ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 A myself to the translation of the parti- 
d Plato, Legg. ii. p. 064 B. cular words, 

e Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 C. ! Plato, Legg. ii. p. 608 A. Obxody 
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elsewhere, I give the substance of elfvai i 
Plato’s reasoning, without binding 
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expected from the Chorus of youths—nor even from that of 
mature men. But it may be expected, and it must be required, 
in the chorus of Elders: which will thus set an example to 
the other two, of strict adherence to the rectitude of the mu- 
sical standard. The purity of the Platonic musical training 
depends mainly upon the constant and efficacious choric 
activity of the old citizens. 

But how is such activity to be obtained? Old men will 
not only find it repugnant to their natural dispositions, but 
will even be ashamed te exhibit themselves in choric music 
and dance before the younger citizens. 

It is here that Plato invokes the aid of wine-drinking and 
intoxication. The stimulus of wine, drunk by the rye gers 


old men at the Dionysiac banquets, will revive in require the 


them a temporary fit of something like juvenile [oe nonn 


activity, and will supply an antidote to inconve- reared 
nientdiffidence.* Undersuch partialexcitement,they 
will stand forward freely to discharge their parts in the choric 
exhibitions; which, as performed by them, will be always in 
full conformity with the canon of musical rectitude, and will 
prevent it from becoming corrupted or relaxed by the younger 
choristers. To ensure however that the excitement shall not 
overpass due limits, Plato prescribes that the president of the 
banquet shall be a grave person drinking no wine at all. The 
commendation or reproof of such a president will sustain 
the reason and self-command of the guests, at the pitch com- 
patible with full execution of their choric duty.’ Plato in- 
terdicts wine altogether to youths, until 18 years of age— 
allows it only in small quantities until the age of 4o—but 
permits and even encourages elders above 40 to partake of 
the full inspiration of the Dionysiac banquets. 

This manner of regarding intoxication must probably have 
occurred to Plato at a time later than the composition of the 

& Plato, Legg. ii. p. 670 B-D, vi. kouvpow tijs rou | 
p. 764 C, vii. p. 812 B. éSuphoaro (Aidvuces) olvoy, 
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Republic, wherein we find it differently handled.’ It de- 
serves attention as an illustration, both of his bold- 
ness in following out his own ethical views, in spite of 
the consciousness™ that they would appear strange to 
others—and of the prominent function which he assigns to old 
men in this dialogue De Legibus. He condemns intoxication 
decidedly, when considered simply as a mode of enjoyment, 
and left to the taste of the company without any president or 
regulation. But with most moralists such condemnation is 
an unreflecting and undistinguishingeentiment. Against this 
Plato enters his protest. He considers that intoxication, if 
properly regulated, may be made conducive to valuable ends, 
ethical and social. Without it the old men cannot be wound 
up to the pitch of choric activity : without such activity, con- 
stant and unfaltering, the rectitude of the choric system has 
no adequate security against corruption: without suchsecurity, 
the emotional training of the citizens generally will degene- 
tate, Farthermore, Plato takes occasion from drunkenness to 
lay down a general doctrine respecting pleasures. Men must 
be trained to self-command against pleasures, as they are 
against pains, not by keeping out of the way of temptation, 
but by regulated exposure to temptations, with motives at 
hand to help them in the task of resistance. Both these views 
are original and suggestive, like so many others in the Platonic 
writings: tending to rescue Ethics from that tissue of rhetorical 
and emotional commonplace in which it so frequently ap- 


Peculiar 
views of 
Plato about 
intoxication. 


1 In the Republic (iii. p. 398 E) 
Plato pronounced intoxication (ué07) 
to be most unbecoming for his Guard- 
ians. He places it in the same class 
of defects as indolence and effeminacy. 
He also repudiates those varieties of 
musical harmony called Jonic and 
Lydian, because they were languid, 
effeminate, symposiac, or suitable for 
a drinking society (uadakal re xal 
cupmotixal, xadAapai). Various musical 
critics of the day (ray ep) 
Tives—we learn this curious fact from 
Aristotle, Polit. viii. 7, near the end) 
impugned this opinion of Plato. They 
affirmed that drunkennesswas exciting 
and stimulating,—not relaxing nor 
favourable to langour and heaviness : 
that the effeminate musical modes 
were not congenial to drunkenness. 


When we read the Treatise De Legi- 
bus, we observe that Plato altered his 
opinion respecting «é6y, and had come 
round to agree with these musical 
critics. He treats uééy as excitin 
and stimulating, not relaxing and 
indolent; he even applies it as a 
positive stimulus to wind up the 
Elders. Moreover, instead of repudiat- 
ingit absolutely, he defends its useful- 
ness under proper regulations. Per- 
haps the change of his opinion may 
have been partly owing to these very 
criticisms. 

™ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 B. Old 
Philokleon, in the Vespm» of Aristo- 
phanes (1320 seq.), under the influence 
of wine and jovial excitement, is a 
pregnant subject for comic humour. 
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pears;—and to keep present before those who handle it, those 
ideas of an end to be attained, and of discrimination as to 
means—which are essential to its pretensions as a science. 

But the general ethical discussion—which Plato tells us" 
that he introduces to establish premisses for his g..o. oti. 
enactment respecting drunkenness—is of greater im- fii ty Piato 
portance than the enactment itself. He prescribes "1 
imperatively the doctrine and matter which alone is to be 
tolerated in his choric hymns or heard in his city. I have 
given an abstract (p. 322-326) of the doctrine here laid down 
and the reasonings connected therewith, because they admit 
of being placed in instructive comparison with his manner of 
treating the same subject in other dialogues. 

What is the relation between Pleasure, Good, and Happi- 
ness? Pain, Evil, Unhappiness? Do the names in posure 
the first triplet mean substantially the same thing, Seed —Hep- 
only looked at in different aspects and under dif- Wat is the 
ferent conditions? Or do they mean three distinct ‘vee"'™? 
things, separable and occurring the one without the other? 
This important question was much debated, and answered in 
many different ways, by Grecian philosophers from the time of 
Sokrates downward—and by Roman philosophers after them. 
Plato handles it not merely in the dialogue now before us, 
but in several others—differently too in each: in Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Republic, Philébus, &c.° 

Here, in the dialogue De Legibus (by incidental allusion, 
too, in some of the Hpistles), we have the latest form Comparison 
in which these doctrines about Pleasure, Happiness, tine ‘id 
Good—and their respective contraries—found ex- Leges. 
pression in Plato’s compositions. Much of the doctrines is 
the same—yet with some material variation. It is here re- 
asserted, by the Athenian, that the just and temperate man 
is happy, and that the unjust man is miserable, whatever may 
befal him: moreover that good things(such as health,strength, 
sight, hearing, &c.) are good only to the just man, evil to the 
unjust—while the contrary (such as sickness, weakness, blind- 
ness) are good things to the unjust, evil only to the just. To 


" Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 D. 
° See above, vol, ii. ch. xxii. pp. 128-129. 
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this position both the Spartan and the Kretan distinctly refuse 
their assent: and Plato himself admits that mankind in general 
would agree with them in such refusal? He vindicates his 
own opinion by a new argument which had not before appeared. 
“The just man himself” (he urges), “one who has been fully 
trained in just dispositions, will feel it to be as I say: the 
unjust man will feel the contrary. But the just man is much 
more trustworthy than the unjust: therefore we must believe 
what he says to be the truth.”4 Appeal is here made, not to 
the Wise Man or Artist, but to the just man: whose sentence 
is invested with a self-justifying authority, wherein Plato 
looks for his aliquid inconcussum. Now it is for philosophy, 
or for the true Artist, that this pre-eminence is claimed in 
the Republic,’ where Sokrates declares, that each of the three 
souls combined in the individual man (the rational or philo- 
sophical, in the head—the passionate or ambitious, between 
the neck and the diaphragm—and the appetitive, below the 
diaphragm) has its special pleasures; that each prefers its 
own; but that the judgment of the philosophical man must 
be regarded as paramount over the other two. Comparing 
this demonstration in the Republic with the unsupported 
inference here noted in the Leges—we perceive the contrast 
of the oracular and ethical character of the latter, with the 
intellectual and dialectic character of the former. 

Again, here in the Leges, the Athenian puts it to his two 
companions, Whether the unjust man, assuming him to pos- 
sess every imaginable endowment and advantage in life, will 
not live, nevertheless, both dishonourably and miserably ? 
They admit that he will live dishonourably : they deny that 
he will live miserably.t The Athenian replies by reasserting 
emphatically his own opinion, without any attempt to prove 
it. Now in the Gorgias, this same issue is raised between 
Sokrates and Polus: Sokrates refutes his opponent by a dia- 
lectic argument, showing that if the first of the two doctrines 
(the living dishonourably—aicypiéc) be granted, the second 


P Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 C. éravei, dAnbéorara elvai—kupios -yoov 
q Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C. ~ “ans dy érawel tov éavrod Blov 3 
* Plato, Repub. ix. pp. 580 E-583 A 10S. 
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(the living miserably—xaxwc¢) cannot be consistently denied.” 
The dialectic of Sokrates is indeed more ingenious than 
conclusive: but still it ¢s dialectic—and thus stands con- 
trasted with the oracular emphasis which is substituted for 
it in Leges. 

Farthermore, the distinction between Pleasure and Good, 
in the language of the Athenian speaker in the 
Leges, approximates more nearly to the doctrine 
of Sokrates in the Protagoras, than to his doc- 
trine in the Gorgias, Philébus, and Republic. The 
Athenian proclaims that he is dealing with men, 
and not with Gods, and that he must therefore 
recognise the nature of man, with its fundamental charac- 
teristics: that no man will willingly do anything from which 
he does not anticipate more pleasure than pain: that every 
man desires the maximum of pleasure and the minimum of 
pain, and desires nothing else; that there neither 1s nor can 
be any Good, apart from Pleasure or superior to Pleasure: 
that to insist upon a man being just, if you believe that he 
will obtain more pleasure or less pain from an unjust mode 
of life, is absurd and inconsistent: that the doctrine which 
declares the life of pleasure and the life of justice to lead in 
two distinct paths, is a heresy deserving not only censure 
but punishment.* Plato here enunciates, as distinctly as 
Epikurus did after him, that Pleasures and Pains must be 
regulated (here regulated by the lawgiver), so that each man 


Doctrine in 
Leges about 
Pleasure and 
Good—ap- 
proximates 
more nearly 
to the Prota- 
oras than to 
rgias and 
Philébus. 


« Plato, Gorgias, pp. 474 C, 478 E. 

x Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 602 C-D-H, 
663 B. 

In v. pp. 732 Eto 734, the Athenian 
speaker delivers ra, av@pémiva of the 
general preface or proem to his Laws, 
after having previously delivered 7a 
Geta (V. pp. 727-732). 

Td Oeta. These are precepts re- 
specting piety to the Gods, and 
behaviour to parents, strangers, sup- 
pliants; and respecting the duty of 
rendering due honour, first to the 
mind, next to the body—of maintain- 
ing both the one and the other in a 
sound and honourable condition. Re- 
peated exhortation is given to obey 
the enactments whereby the lawgiver 
regulates pleasures and pains: the 


precepts are also enforced by insist- 

ing on the suffering which will accrue 

to the agent if they be neglected. 

We also read (what is said also in 

Gorgias) that the dlkn Kaxoupylas 
n 18 7b dpuowtc8a xakois by- 
(p. 728 B). 

Ta év0pwmiva, which follow ra 6eia, 
indicate the essential conditions of 
human character which limit and 
determine the geet of such pre- 
cepts to man. To love pleasure—to 
hate pain—are the paramount and in- 
defeasible attributes of man; but they 
admit of being regulated, and thev 
ought to be regulated by wisdom—the 
perpntixh réxvn insisted on by So- 
krates in the Protagoras (p. 350 E). 
Compare Legg. i. p. 036 E, ii. p. 053 A. 
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may attain the maximum of the former with the minimum of 
the latter: and that Good, apart from maximum of pleasure 
or minimum of pain accruing to the agent himself,y cannot be 
made consistent with the nature or aspirations of man. 

There is another point too in which the Athenian speaker 
Comparison here recedes from the lofty pretensions of Sokrates 
oflegeswith in the Republic and the Gorgias. In the second 
Gorgias. Book of the Republic, we saw Glaukon and Adeiman- 
tus challenge Sokrates to prove that justice, apart from all its 
natural consequences, will suffice per se to make the just man 
happy ;7 per se, that is, even though all the society misconceive 
his character, and render no justice to him, but heap upon 
him nothing except obloquy and persecution. If (Glaukon 
urges) you can only recommend justice when taken in con- 
junction with the requiting esteem and reciprocating justice 
from others towards the just agent, this is no recommendation 
of justice at all. Your argument implies a tacit admission, 
that it will be better still if he can pass himself off as just in 
the opinion of others, without really being just himself: and 
you must be understood as recommending to him this latter 
course—if he can do it successfully. Sokrates accepts the 
challenge, and professes to demonstrate the thesis tendered to 
him: which is in substance the cardinal dogma afterwards 
espoused by the Stoics. I have endeavoured to show (in a 
former chapter"), that his demonstration 1s altogether unsuc- 
cessful: and when we turn to the Treatise De Legibus, we 
shall see that the Athenian speaker recedes from the doetrine 
altogether: confining himself to the defence of justice with its 
requiting and reciprocating consequences, not without them. 
The just man, as the Athenian speaker conceives him, is one 
who performs his obligations towards others,and towards whom 
others perform their obligations also: he is one who obtains 
from others that just dealing and that esteem which is his 
due: and when so conceived, his existence is one of pleasure 
and happiness. This is, in substance, the Epikurean doctrine 
substituted for the Stoic. It is that which Glaukon and Adei- 

y It is among the tests of a _well- 2 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 359-367. 
disciplined army (according to Xeno- * See above, chap, xxxiv. p. 127 seq. 
phon, Oyropsed. i. 6, 26) Srore 7d wel- > ~ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 A. 
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mantus in the Republic deprecate as unworthy disparagement 
of justice; and which they adjure Sokrates, by his attachment 
to justice, to stand up and repel.° Now even this, the Epiku- 
rean doctrine, is true only with certain qualifications: since 
there are various other conditions essential to happiness, over 
and above the ethical conditions. Still it is not so utterly at 
variance with the truth as the doctrine which Sokrates under- 
takes to prove, but never does prove, in the Republic. 
The last point which I shall here remark in this portion of 
the Treatise De Legibus is, the sort of mistrust mani- Plato bere 
mistrusts the 
fested by Plato of the completeness of his own proof. goodness of 
own proof, 
Notwithstanding the vehement phrases in which the He falls back 
Athenian speaker proclaims his internal persuasion fiction. 
of the truth of his doctrine, while acknowledging at the same 
time that not only his two companions, but most other persons 
also, took the opposite view’—he finds it convenient to re- 
inforce the demonstration of the expositor by the omnipotent 
infallibility of the lawgiver. He descends from the region 
of established truth to that of useful fiction, “Even if the 
doctrine (that the pleasureable, the just, the good, and the 
honourable, are indissoluble) were not true, the lawgiver 
ought to adopt it as an useful fiction for youth, effective to- 
wards inducing them to behave justly without compulsion. 
The lawgiver can obtain belief for any fiction which he pleases 
to circulate, as may be seen by the implicit belief obtained for 
the Theban mythe about the dragon’s teeth, and a thousand 
other mythes equally difficult of credence. He must proclaim 
the doctrine as an imperative article of faith; carefully pro- 
viding that it shall be perpetually recited, by one and all his 
citizens, in the public hymns, narratives, and discourses, with- 
out any voice being heard to call it in question.” ® 
¢ Plato, Republ. ii. p. 368 B. appeal to his prudence, and admonish 


him of the danger of unbelief :— 
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Here is a second attempt on the part of Plato, in addition 
Deliberate #0 that which we have seen in the Republic,’ to em- 
ethical fc- ploy deliberate ethical fiction as a means of govern- 


tion em- 
ployed —_ ing his citizens: first to implant and accredit 1t— 


means of 

governing» next to prescribe its incessant iteration by all the 
citizens in the choric ceremonies—lastly to consecrate it, and 
to forbid all questioners or opponents: all application of the 
Sokratic Elenchus to test it. In this treatise he speaks of the 
task as easier to the lawgiver than he had described it to be 
in his Republic: in which latter we found him regarding a new 
article of faith as difficult to implant, but as easy to uphold if 
once it be implanted ; while in the Treatise De Legibus both 
processes are treated as alike achievable and certain. The 
conception of dogmatic omnipotence had become stronger in 
Plato’s mind during the interval between the two treatises. 
Intending to postulate for himself the complete regulation not 
merely of the actions, but also of the thoughts and feelings of 
his citizens—intending moreover to exclude free or insubordi- 
nate intellects—he naturally looks upon all as docile recipi- 
ents of any faith which he thinks it right to preach. When 
he appeals, however, as proofs of the facility of his plan, to 
the analogy of the numerous mythes received with implicit 
faith throughout the world around him—we see how low an 
estimate he formed of the process whereby beliefs are gene- 
rated in the human mind, and of their evidentiary value as 
certifying the truth of what is believed. People believed 
what was told them at first by some imposing authority, and 
transmitted the belief to their successors, even without the 
extraneous support of inquisitorial restrictions such as the 
Platonic lawgiver throws round the Magnétic community in 
the Leges. It is in reference to such self-supporting beliefs 
that Sokrates stands forth, in the earlier Platonic composi- 
tions, as an enquirer into the reasons on which they rested— 
a task useful as well as unpleasant to those whom he ques- 
tioned—attracting unpopularity 4s well as reputation to him- 
self. Plato had then keenly felt the inestimable value of 
this Elenchus or examining function personified in his master : 
but in the Treatise De Legibus the master has no place, and 
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the function is severely proscribed. Plato has come round 
to the dogmatic pole, extolling the virtue of passive recipient 
minds who have no other sentiment than that which the law- 
giver issues tothem. Yet while he postulates in his own city 
the infallible authority of the lawgiver, and enforces it by 
penalties, as final and all-sufficient to determine the ethical 
beliefs of all the Platonic citizens—we shall find in a subse- 
quent book of this Treatise that he denounces and punishes 
those who generalise this very postulate ; and who declare the 
various ethical beliefs, actually existing in communities of 
men, to have been planted each by some human authority— 
not to have sprung from any unseen oracle called Nature.® 
Such is the ethical doctrine which Plato proclaims in the 
Leges, and which he directs to be sung by each Importance | 


Chorus among the three (boys, men, elders), with chorusas an 


engine of 


appropriate music and dancing. It is on the con- teaching for 
ry ‘ , ato. 1ews 
stancy, strictness, and sameness of these choric and of Xenophon 


‘ : P . and Aristotle 
musical influences, that he relies for the emotional compared. 


training of youth. If the musical training be either inter- 
mitted or allowed to vary from the orthodox canon—if the 
theatrical exhibitions be regulated by the taste of the general 
audience, and not by the judgment of a few discerning censors 
—the worst consequences will arise: the character of the 
citizens will degenerate, and the institutions of his city will 
have no foundation to rest upon." The important effects of 
music, as an instrument in the hands of the lawgiver for regu- 
lating the emotions of the citizens, and especially for inspiring 
a given emotional character to youth—are among the charac- 
teristic features of Plato’s point of view, common to both the 
Republic and the Laws. There is little trace of this point of 
view either in Xenophon or in Isokrates; but Aristotle em- 
braces it to a considerable extent. It grew out of the practice 
and tradition of the Grecian cities, in most of which the literary 
teaching of youth was imparted by making them read, learn, 
recite, or chaunt the works of various poets; while the use of 
the lyre was also taught, together with regulated movements 
in thedance. The powerful ethical effect of musical teaching 


¢ Plato, Legg. x. pp. 889-890. 
h Plato, Republ. iv. p. 424 C-D; Legg. iii. pp. 700-701. 
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(even when confined to the simplest choric psalmody and 
dance), enforced by perpetual drill both of boys and men, upon 
the unlettered Arcadians—may be seen recognised even by a 
practical politician like Polybius,' who considers it indispens- 
able for the softening of violent and sanguinary tempers: the 
diversity of the effect, according to the different modes of 
music employed, is noted by Aristotle, and was indeed matter 
of common repute. Plato, as lawgiver, postulates poetry and 
music of his own dictation. He relies upon constant supplies 
of this wholesome nutriment, for generating in the youth such 
emotional dispositions and habits as will be in harmony, both 
with the doctrine which he preaches, and with the laws 
which he intends to impose upon them as adults. Here (as 
in Republic and Timeus) he proclaims that the perfection of 
character consists in willing obedience or harmonious adjust- 
ment of the pleasures and pains, the desires and aversions, 
to the paramount authority of reason or wisdom—or to the 
rational conviction of each individual as to what is good and 
honourable. If, instead of obedience and harmony, there be 
discord—if the individual, though rationally convinced that a 
proceeding is just and honourable, nevertheless hates it—or 
if, while convinced that a proceeding is unjust and dishonour- 
able, he nevertheless loves it—such discord is the worst state of 
stupidity or mental incompetence.' We must recollect that 


1 Polybius, iv. pp. 20-21, about the 
rude Arcadians of Kynetha. He 
ascribes to this simple choric practice 
the same effect which Ovid ascribes 
to “ingenus artes,” or elegant litera- 
ture generally ;— 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit ease feros. 

See the remarkable contention be- 
tween Aéschylus and Euripides in 
Aristophan. Ran. 870 seq., about the 
function and comparative excellence 
of poets (also Nubes, 955). Aristo- 
oe comparing Atschylus with 

uripides, denounces music as having 
degenerated ,and poetry as having been 
corrupted,at Athens. So far he agrees 
with Plato; but he ascribes this cor- 
ruption in a great degree to the con- 
versation of Euripides with Sokrates 
(Rans,1487); and here Plato would not 
have gonealong with him—at least not 
when Plato composed his earlier dia- 


logues—though the 700s of the Treatise 
De Legibus is in harmony with this 
sentiment. Polybius cites, with some 
displeasure,the remark of the historian 
Ephorus, who asserted that musical 
teaching was introduced among men 
for purposes of cheating and mystifica- 
tion—eén’ anxdrn Kal yonreig mapec- 


(ovTra Adyov att@ plpas (iv. 20). 
Polybius considers this an unbecom- 
ing criticism. 

k Aristotle, Polit. viii. c. 4-5-7, p. 


| 1340, &. 10, 1341, & 15, 1342, & 30. 


e see by these chapters how much 
the subject was discussed in his day. 

The ethical and emotional effects 
conveyed by the sense of hearing, and 
distinguishing it from the other senses, 
are noticed in the Problemata of Ari- 
stotle, xix. 27-29, Pp. 919-920. 


' Plato, Legg. ili. p.689 A. 4 pe- 
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(according to the postulate of Treatise De Legibus) the ra- 
tional convictions of each individual, respecting what is just 
and honourable, are assumed to be accepted implicitly from 
the lawgiver, and never called in question by any one. 
There exists therefore only one individual reason in the com- 
munity—that of the lawgiver, or Plato himself. 

Besides all the ethical prefatory matter, above noticed, 
Plato gives us also some historical and social pre- Historical re- 


fatory matter, not essential to his constructive the growth o 
scheme (which after all takes its start partly from Frequent 


theoretical principles laid down by himself, partly ofestablishe 
from a supposed opportunity of applying those prin- with only a 
ciples in the foundation of a new colony), but tend- nant left. 
ing to illustrate the growth of political society, and the abuses 
into which it naturally tends to lapse. There existed in his 
time a great variety of distinct communities: some in the 
simplest, most patriarchal, Cyclopian condition, nothing more 
than families—some highly advanced in civilization, with its 
accompanying good and evil—some in each intermediate 
stage between these two extremes.—The human race (Plato 
supposes) has perhaps had no beginning, and will have no 
end. At any rate it has existed from an indefinite antiquity, 
subject to periodical crises, destructive kosmical outbursts, 
deluges, epidemic distempers, &c.™ A deluge, when it occurs, 
sweeps away all the existing communities with their pro- 
perty, arts, instruments, &c., leaving onlya small remnant, who, 
finding shelter on the top of some high mountain not covered 
with water, preserve only their lives. Society, he thinks, has 
gone through a countless number of these cycles." At the end 
of each, when the deluge recedes, each associated remnant has 
to begin its development anew, from the rudest and poorest 
condition. Each little family or sept exists at first sepa- 
rately, with a patriarch whom all implicitly obey, and peculiar 
customs of its own. Several of these septs gradually coalesce 


ayaboy elvai, wh piAq TovTo dAAd m Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 677-678, vi. 
ern gS ae > A. 


p. 762 . 
Te n Plato, Legg. p. 680 A. ots ev 
Siapwriay Aumrns TE kal ndovijs sie méper rhs 
Kata Adyov Sete Bas vy, &. 
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together into one community, choosing one or a few law- 
givers to adjust and modify their respective customs into har- 
monious order, and submitting implicitly to the authority of 
such chosen few.° By successive coalitions of this kind, ope- 
rated in a vast length of time,? large cities are gradually 
formed on the plain and on the seaboard. Property and 
public force is again accumulated ; together with letters, arts, 
and all the muniments of life. 

Such is the idea which Plato here puts forth of the natural 
Historical or genesis and development of human society. Having 
rtropect— thus arrived at the formation of considerable cities 
war—The with powerful military armaments, he carries us into 
Herakleids. the midst of Hellenic legend—the Trojan War, the 
hostile reception which the victorious heroes found on their 
return to Greece after the siege, the Return of the Herakleids 
to Peloponnesus, and the establishment of the three Herakleid 
brethren, Témenus, Kresphontés, Aristodémus, as kings of 
Argos, Messéné, and Sparta. The triple Herakleid kingdom 
was originally founded (he affirms) as a mode of uniting and 
consolidating the force of Hellas against the Asiatics, who 
were eager to avenge the capture of Troy. It received strong 
promises of permanence, both from prophets and from the 
Delphian oracle.1 But these hopes were frustrated by mis- 
conduct on the part of the kings of Argos and Messéné: who, 
being youths destitute of presiding reason, and without ex- 
ternal checks, obeyed the impulse of unmeasured ambition, 
oppressed their subjects, and broke down their own power. 

To conduct a political community well is difficult; for there 
Difficuitiesor @F€ Inherent causes of discord and sedition which can 


government 


eConticte, ODlLy be neutralized in their effects, but can never be 


mini eradicated. Among the foremost of these inherent 
Se dis- eo 

tinct titlesto Causes, Plato numbers the many distinct and con- 
command * ye . . . 

exist among flicting titles to obedience which are found among 
mankind, all @ “ . . 

equally na- mankind, all coexistent and co-ordinate. There are 


tural, and 


liable to con- SEVED such titles, all founded in the nature of man 
ct. ° ee e 
and the essential conditions of society :'—1. Parents 
Plato, Legg. iii. p. 681 C-D. Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 685-6806. 
Plato, Legg. iii. p. 683 A. Plato, Legg. iii, p. 690 A-D. 


/ 
vou Twos pnkeow amwAérais. 
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over children. 2. Men of high birth and breed (such as the 
Herakleids at Sparta) over men of low birth. 3. Old over 
young. 4. Masters over slaves. 5. The stronger man over 
the weaker. 6. The wiser man over the man destitute of 
wisdom. 7. The fortunate man, who enjoys the favour of the 
Gods (one case of this is indicated by drawing of the best lot) 
over the less fortunate man (who draws an inferior lot). 

Of these seven titles to command, coexisting, distinct, and 
conflicting with each other, Plato pronounces the sixth—that 
of superior reason and wisdom—to be the greatest, preferable 
to all the rest, in his judgment: though he admits the fifth 
—that of superior forcee—to be the most extensively preva- 


lent in the actual world.® 


Plato thinks it imprudent to found the government of 


society upon any one of these seven titles singly 
and separately. He requires that cach one of them 
shall be checked and modified by the conjoint ope- 
ration of others. Messéné and Argos were depraved 
and ruined by the single principle: while Sparta 


Oar, &. “Oca tort wpds tpyovtas atia- 


évayTiws. 

s Plato, Legg. iii. p. 690 C. 

This enumeration by Plato of seven 
distinct and conflicting afiduaTa Tov 
&pxew Kat &pxeoGa, deserves notice in 
many ways. All the seven are natural: 
nature is considered as including 
multifarious and conflicting titles 
(compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 
6, 21),and therefore as not furnishing 
in itself any justification or ground of 
preference for one above the rest. ‘The 
&t{wua of superior force is just as 
natural as the atiwua of superior wis- 
dom, though Plato himself pronounces 
the latter to be the greatest; that is— 
greatest, not dice: but vduw or réexvn, 
according to his own rational and 
deliberate estimation. Plato is not 
uniform in this view, for he uses else- 
Where the phrases gice: and xara 
guow as if they specially and ex- 
clusively belonged to that which he 
approves, and furnished a justification 
for it(sce Logg. x. pp. 88g9-Syo, besides 
the Republicand the Gorgias). Again 
the lot, or the process of sortition, is 
here described as carrying with it both 
the preference of the Gods and the 


Imprudence 
of founding 
government 
upon any one 
of these titles 
separately— 
Governments 
of Argos and 
Messénéd 
ruined by the 


principles of justice (7d 8ixcawrarov 

“val pauev). The Gods determine 
upon whom the lot should fall—com- 
pare Homer, Iliad, vii. 179. This is 
a remarkable view of the lot, and re- 
presents afeeling much diffused among 
the ancient democracies. 

The relation of master and slave 
counts, in Plato’s view, among the 
natural relations, with its consequent 
rights and obligations. 

The force of edruxfa, asa title to 

command, is illustrated in the speech 
addressed by Alkibiades to the Athe- 
nian assembly. Thucyd. vi. 16-17: 
he allows it even in his competitor 
Nikias—aan’ éws eyo re et: axudtw 
het auTys Kal 6 Nuclas evruxhs done? 
cival, axoxphoacbe TH EkaTEépov juoy 
wpedla. Compare also the language 
of Nikias himself in his own last 
speech under the extreme distress of 
the Athenian army in Sicily, Thucyd. 
vil. 77. 
In the Politikus (p. 293 and else- 
where) Plato admits no dtlwua rov 
&pxew as genuine or justifiable, except 
Science, Art, superior wisdom, in one 
or a few Artists of governing; the 
same in Republic, v. p 474 C, respect- 
ing what he there calls g:Aocogia. 
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was preserved and exalted by a mixture of different 
elements. The kings of Argos and Messéné, irra- 
tional youths with nothing to restrain them (except oaths, 
which they despised), employed their power to abuse and 
mischief. Such was the consequence of trusting to the ex- 
elusive title of high breed, embodied in one individual person. 
But Apollo and Lykurgus provided better for Sparta. They 
softened regal insolence by establishing the double line of 
co-ordinate kings: they introduced the title of old age, along 
with that of high breed, by founding the Senate of twenty- 
eight elders: they farther introduced the title of sortition, or 
something near it, by nominating the annual Ephors. The 
mixed government of Sparta was thus made to work for good, 
while the unmixed systems of Argos and Messéné both went 
wrong.t Both the two latter states were in perpetual war 
with Sparta, so as to frustrate that purpose—union against 
Asiatics—with a view to which the triple Herakleid kingdom 
was originally erected in Peloponnesus. Had each of these 
three kingdoms been temperately and moderately governed, 
like Sparta, so as to maintain unimpaired the projected triple 
union—the Persian invasions of Greece by Darius and Xerxes 
would never have taken place." 

Such is the way in which Plato casts the legendary event, 
Plato casts Called the Return of the Herakleids, into accordance 


Hellenic r re . . 
legend into with a political theory of his own. That event, in 


accordance 


mall bis own his view, afforded the means of uniting Hellas in- 
theories.  ternally, and of presenting such a defensive com- 
bination as would have deterred all invasions from Asia, if 
only the proper principles of legislation and government had 
been understood and applied. The lesson to be derived from 
this failure is, that we ought not to concentrate great autho- 
rity in one hand; and that we ought to blend together several 
principles of authority, instead of resorting to the exclusive 


action of one alone.* This lesson deserves attention, as a 


aac a Sleemneariaes! 


avoided it. 


t Plato, Legg, iii. pp. 691-692. Messéné and Argos were and had been 
« Plato, Legg. iii. p. 692 C-D. constantly at war with Sparta, but 
x Plato, Legg. iil. p. 693 A. as | that they were so at the time of the 
pa od Set peydras apxas of8 ab duix- | Persian invasion of Greece—and that 
tous vouobereiv. Compare pp. 685- | Messéné thus hindered the Spartans 
080. from assisting the Athenians at Mara- 
Plato here affirms not only that | thon, pp. 692 E, 698 E. His statement 
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portion of political theory ; but I feel convinced that neither 
Herodotus nor Thucydides would have concurred in Plato’s 
historical views. Neither of them would have admitted the 
disunion between Sparta, Argos, and Messéné as a main cause 
of the Persian invasion of Greece. 

A lesson—analogous, though not exactly the same—is de- 


rived by Plato from the comparison of the Persian Persia ana 
: : < Athens com- 
with the Athenian government. Persia presents an pered— 
° 7 XCES8 O 
excess of despotism: Athens an excess of liberty. despotism. 
XxCes8 
There are two distinct primordial forms of govern- liberty. 


ment—mother-polities, Plato calls them—out of which all ex- 
isting governments may be said to have been generated or 
diversified. One of these is monarchy, of which the Persians 
manifest the extreme: the other is democracy, of which 


Athens manifests the extreme. 


chievous. 


Both extremes are mis- 


The wise lawgiver must blend and combine the 
two together in proper proportion. 


Without such combina- 


tion he cannot attain good government, with its three indis- 
pensable constituents—freedom, intelligence or temperance, 
and mutual attachment among the citizens.* 


that Argos was at least neutral, if not 
treacherous and philo-Persian, during 
the invasion of Xerxes, is coincident 
with Herodotus; but not so his state- 
ment that the Jacedemonians were 
kept back by the war against Messéne. 
Indeed at that time the Messenians 
had no separate domicile or inde- 
pendent station inPcloponnesus. They 
had been conquered by Sparta long 
before, and their descendants in the 
same territory were Helots (Thucyd. 
i. 101). It is true that there always 
existed struggling remnants of ex- 
patriated Messenians, who maintained 
the name, and whom Athens protected 
and favoured during the Pelopon- 
nesian war; but there was no inde- 
pendent Messenian government in 
Peloponnesus until the foundation of 
the city of Messéné by Epaminondas 
IN 309 B.C., two years after the battle of 
Leuktra; there had never been any city 
of that name in Peloponnesus before. 

Now Plato wrote his Treatise De 
Legibus after the foundation of this 
city of Messéné and the re-establish- 
ment of an independent Messenian 
community in Peloponnesus. The new 
city was peopled partly by returning 


Messenian exiles, partly by enfran- 
chised Helots. It is probable enough 
that both these classes might be dis- 
posed to disguise (as far as they could) 
the past period of servitude—and to 
represent the Messenian name and 
community as never having been 
wholly effaced in the neighbourhood 
of Ithémé, though always struggling 
against an oppressive neighbour. Tra- 
ditions of this tenor would become 
current, and Plato has adopted one of 
| them in his historical sketch. 

If we look back to what Plato says 
about the Kretan prophet Epimenides, 
we shall see that here too he must 
have followed erroneous traditions. 
He makes Epimenides contemporary 
with the invasion of Greece by Darius, 
instead of contemporary with the 
Kylonian sacrilege (B.c. 612). When 
a prophet had got reputation, a great 
many new prophecies were fathered 
upon him (as upon Bakis and Museeus) 
with very little care about chrono- 
logical consistency. Plato may well 
have been misled by one of these 
fictions (Legg. i. p. 042, ili. p. 077). 

Y Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 B-C. Ari- 
stotle (Politic. ii. 6, pp. 1205-1200) 
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The Persians, according to Plato, at the time when they 
made their conquests under Cyrus, were not despotic- 
ally governed, but enjoyed a fair measure of freedom 

dngs- under a brave and patriotic military chief, who kept 
the people together in mutual attachment. But Cyrus, though 
a great military chief, had neither received a good training 
himself, nor knew how to secure it for his own sons.* He left 
them to be educated by the women in the harem, where they 
were brought up with unmeasured indulgence, acquiring 
nothing but habits of insolence and caprice. Kambyses be- 
came a despot; and after committing great enormities, was 
ultimately deprived of empire by Smerdis and the Medians. 
Darius, not a born prince, but an usurper, renovated the Per- 
sian empire, and ruled it with as much ability and modera- 
tion as Cyrus. But he made the same mistake as Cyrus, in 
educating his sons in the harem. His son Xerxes became 
thoroughly corrupted, and ruled despotically. The same has 
been the case with all the successive kings, all brought 
up as destined for the sceptre, and morally ruined by a 
wretched education. The Persian government has been 


Cyrus and 


alludes to this portion of Plato’s | dissent from the Kipov Madela of 
doctrine, and approves what is said | Xenophon. Aulus Gellius (xiv. 3) 
about the combination of diverse , had read that Xenophon composed the 
political elements; but he does not» Cyropedia in opposition to the two 
approve the doctrine which declares | first books of the Platonic Republic, 
the two “mother-forms” of govern- | and that between Xenophon and Plato 
ment to be extreme despotism or | there existed a grudge (simultas) or 
extreme democracy. He says that | rivalry; so also Athenmus, xi. p. 504. 
these two are either no governments , It 1s possible that this may have been 
at all, or the very worst of govern- | the case, but no evidence is produced 
ments. Plato gives the same opinion to prove it. Both of them selected 
about them, yet hethinksitconvenient Sokrates as the subject of their 
to make them the starting-points of descriptions; in so far there may have 


his theory. The objection made by 
Aristotle appears to be dictated by a 
sentiment which often influences his 
theories—Tod téAciov mpdrepdy dort TH 
gicer Tod areAovs. The perfect is 
prior in order of nature to the im- 
perfect. He does not choose to take 
his theoretical point of departure from 
the worst or most imperfect. 

2 Plato, Legg. p. 694 C. Mavrevo- 
pas wept ye Kopov Ta wey BAD’ avtody 
elvar 1 
Ons avy 

Tomapdmay. 
I think it very probable that these 
words are intended to record Plato's 


been a literary competition between 
them: and various critics seem to have 
presumed that there could not be 
#emulatio without s¢multas. Each of 
them composed a Symposion for the 
purpose of exhibiting Sokrates in his 
joyous moments. The differences be- 
tween the two handlings are interest- 
ing to notice; but the evidences which 
some authors produce, to show that 
Xenophon in his Symposion alluded 
to the Symposion of Plato, are alto- 
gether uncertain. See the Preface of 
Schneider to his edition of the Xeno- 
phontic Symposion, and his extract 
from Cornarius., 
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nothing but a despotism ever since Darius." All freedom of 
action or speech has been extinguished, and the mutual at- 
tachment among the subjects exists no more.» 

While the Persian government thus exhibits despotism in 
excess, that of Athens exhibits the contrary mis- changes for 


the worse in 


chief—liberty in excess. This has been the growth government 
o ens, 


of the time subsequent to the Persian invasion. At after the Per- 
the time when that invasion occurred, the govern- of Greece. 
ment of Athens was an ancient constitution with a quadruple 
scale of property, according to which scale political privilege 
and title to office were graduated: while the citizens gene- 
rally were then far more reverential to authority, and obe- 
dient to the laws, than they are now. Moreover, the invasion 
itself, being dangcrous and terrific in the extreme, was 
enough to make them obedient and united among them- 
selves, for their own personal safety.© But after the invasion 
had been repelled, the government became altered. The 
people acquired a great increase of political power, assumed 
habits of independence and self-judgment, and became less 
reverential both to the magistrates and to the laws. 

The first department in which this change was wrought at 
Athens was the department of music: from whence This change 


began in 


it gradually extended itself to the general habits of music, ana 


the poets in- 


the people. Before the invasion, Music had been troduced new 


modes of 


distributed, according to ancient practice and under composition 
—they ap- 


the sanction of ancient authority, under four fixed pesled to the 
judgment of 


categories—Hymns, Dirges, Peeans, Dithyrambs.* the people, 
Fis ) . 3 and corrupt- 
The ancicnt canons in regard to each were strictly ed them. 
enforced: the musical exhibitions were superintended, and 
the prizes adjudged by a few highly-trained elders; while the 
general body of citizens listened in respectful silence, without 
uttering a word of acclamation, or even conceiving themselves 
competent to judge what they heard. Any manifestations on 
their part were punished by blows from the sticks of the 


attendants.© But this docile submission of the Athenians to 


& Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 694-695. © Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 B. 1d dé 
b Plato, Legg. iii. p. 697 D. Kiipos TovTwy yveval re nal Gua yvdvrTa 
¢ Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 098-699. Sindoa, (nuivy re ab roy ph Teibd= 


4 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 A. Buvor | pevov, od aupryk fw ovd€ tives &uourat 
— Opjvoi—raiaves—fiObpayBos. Boal rAnGous, kadawep Ta VY, O68 
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authority became gradually overthrown, after the repulse of 
the Persians, first in the theatre, next throughout all social 
and political life. The originators of this corruption were the 
poets: men indeed of poetical genius, but ignorant of the 
ethical purpose which their compositions ought to aim at, as 
well as of the rightful canons by which they ought to be 
guided and limited. These poets, looking to the pleasure of 
the audience as their true and only standard, exhibited pieces 
in which all the old musical distinctions were confounded to- 
gether—hymns with dirges, the pean with the dithyramb, 
and the flute with the harp. To such irregular rhythm and 
melody, words equally irregular were adapted. The poet 
submitted his compositions to the assembled audience, ap- 
pealing to them as competent judges, and practically declar- 
ing them to be such. The audience responded to the appeal. 
Acclamation in the theatre was substituted for silence ; and 
the judgment of the people became paramount instead of 
that pronounced by the enlightened few according to ante- 
cedent custom. Hence the people—having once shaken off 
the reverence for authority, and learnt to exercise their own 
judgment, in the theatre'—began speedily to do the same on 
other matters also. They fancied themselves wise enough to 
decide everything for themselves, and contracted a shame- 
less disregard for the opinion of better and wiser men. An 
excessive measure of freedom was established, tending in its 
ultimate consequences to an anarchical or Titanic nature: 
indifferent to magistrates, laws, parents, elders, covenants, 
oaths, and the Gods themselves.# 
ai «pdta émalvous amobiddyvtes, AAAG| 5% TavTn 7H cAcvOepia 1) Tov py 
Tots pev yeyovdor wept maidevoly Sedoy- | eOéAew Tots Apyovor Sovrdevew vy l= 
pévov drove Hv avtois peta oryns bia!) yvorr’ By. 
Tédous, Taol Se Kal madayuryois nal; Thephrasehereemployed by Platoaf- 
T@ TAELoTwW OXAw faBdov Kocuovons 7 | firms inferential tendencies—not facts 
vovbernots éyévero. realised. How much of the tendencies 
The testimony here given by Plato | had passed into reality at Athens, he 
respecting the practice of his own time | leaves to the imagination of his readers 
is curious and deserves notice: respect- | to supply. It is curious to contrast 
ing the practice of the times anterior | the faithless and lawless character of 
to the Persian invasion he could have | Athens, here insinuated by Plato.— 
had no means of accurate knowledge. | with the oration of Demosthenes adv. 
f Plato, Legg. ili. p. 701 B. viv d€ | Leptinem (delivered B.c. 355, near 
pte pev tiv éx povoixhs 7 wdvTwv eis | upon the time when the Platonic Lege 
advra coplas Séfa Kal wapavopia, tvve- | were composed), where the main argu- 


géomero Bt ercvepia. ment which the orator brings to bear 
s Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701. “Eget js | upon the Dikasts, emphatically and 


————— 
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The opinion here expressed by Plato—that the political 
constitution of Athens was too democratical, and peneacee 
that the changes (effected by Perikles and others (pense in| 
during the half-century succeeding the Persian in- Uiredty” 
vasion) whereby it had been rendered more demo- thusieal ”° 
cratical, were mischievous—was held by him in com- ““"™ 
mon with a respectable and intelligent minority at Athens. 
That minority had full opportunity of expressing their dis- 
approbation—as we may see by the language of Plato himself; 
though he commends the Spartans for not allowing any such 
opportunity to dissenters at Sparta, and expressly prohibits 
any open expression of dissent in his own community. But 
his assertion, that the deterioration at Athens was introduced 
und originated by an innovation in the established canon of 
music and poetry—is more peculiarly his own. The general 
doctrine of the powerful revolutionizing effect wrought by 
changes in the national music, towards subverting the poli- 
tical constitution, was adopted by him from the distinguished 
musical teacher Damon," the contemporary and companion of 
Perikles. The fear of such danger to the national institutions 
is said to have operated on the authorities at Sparta, when 
they forbade the musical innovations of the poet Timotheus, 
and destroyed the four new strings which he had just added 
to the established seven strings of his lyre.! 


repeatedly, to induce them to reject achievements of Athens during that 
the proposition of Leptines, is—rd t7js very period which he paints in such 
mérdews HOos apevdts Kal xpnordy, ov gloomy colours in the Leges—the 
Tt) AvotTeAcoTaToy mpos apyupiov cKo- period succeeding the Persian inva- 
muy GAAG Te Kal KaAdY mpagka (p. 4601) sion. Who is to believe that the 
018 6 mAeiotos Adyos Euorye wept: _ _ people, upon whose virtue he pro- 
wet drasews surery GAN” Yep TOU Tovnpdy | nounces these encomiums, had thrown 
éOos eisdyer toy vduov, kal ToLovToY off all reverence for good faith, obliga- 
i? ot may?’ amor boa 6 Siuos Sidwow tion, and social authority? As for the 
‘ora, also pp. 500-507, and indeed Titavxh ovots to which Plato re- 
throughout nearly the whole oration. presents the Athenians as approxi- 
So also in the other discourses, not mating, the analogy is principally to 
only of Demosthenes but of the other be found in the person of the Titan 
orators also—good faith, public and Prométheus, with his philanthropic 
private, and respectful obedience to disposition (sce Plato, Menexenus, pp. 
the laws, are constantly invoked as 243 E, 244 E), and the beneficent sug- 
primary and impcrative necessities. | gestions which he imparted to man- 
Indeed, in order to find a contra- kind in the way of science and art 
diction to the picture hore presented (Ausch. Prom. 440-507 —-Naoa réxvat 
by Plato, of Athenian tendencies since Bporotaw éx TMpoundews). 
the Persian war, we need not go farther h Plato, Republ. iv. p. 424 D. | 
than Plato himself. We have only to —_! Cicero, De Legib. ii. 15; Pausanias, 
read the Menexenus, wherein he pro- iii. 12. 
fesses to describe and panegyrise the Cicero agrees with Plato as to the 
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Of this general doctrine, however, Plato makes a particular 
Plato’s aver- application in the passage now before us, which he 


ion to th 
tragic and © would have found few Athenians, either oligarchical 


at Athens.” OF democratical, to ratify. What he really con- 
demns is, the tragic and comic poetical representations at 
Athens, which began to acquire importance only after the 
Persian war, and continued to increase in importance for the 
next half century. The greatest revolution which Grecian 
music and poetry ever underwent was that whereby Attic 
tragedy and comedy were first constituted :—built up by dis- 
tinguished poets from combination and enlargement of the 
simpler pre-existent forms—out of the dithyrambic and 
phallic choruses.* The first who imparted to tragedy its 
grand development and its special novelty of character 
was Auschylus—a combatant at Marathon as well as one 
of the greatest among ancient poets: after him, Sophokles 
carried improvement still farther. It is them that Plato pro- 
bably means, when he speaks of the authors of this revolution 
as men of true poetical genius, but ignorant of the lawful pur- 
pose of the Muse—as authors who did not recognise any 
rightful canon of music, nor any end to be aimed at beyond 
the emotional satisfaction of a miscellaneous audience. The 
abundance of dramatic poetry existing in Plato’s time must 
have been prodigious (a few choice specimens only have dec- 
scended to us):—while its variety of ingredients and its popu- 
larity outshone those four ancient and simple manifestations, 
which alone he will tolerate as legitimate. He censures the 
innovationsof Aischylus and Sophoklesasa deplorable triumph 
of popular preference over rectitude of standard and purpose. 
He tacitly assumes—what Aristotle certainly docs not believe, 
and what, so far as I can see, there 1s no ground for believing — 
that the earlier audience were passive, showing no marks of 
favour or disfavour: and that the earlicr poets had higher 
aims, adapting their compositions to the judgment of a wise 
few, and careless about giving satisfaction to the general 


mischievous tendency of changes in compositions, is also expressed in the 
the national music. censure said to have been pronounced 
k Aristotle, Poetic. c. 4, p. 1449 a. by Solon against. Thespis, when the 
The ethical repugnance expresscd latter first produced his dramas (Plu- 
by Plato against the many-sided and _tarch, Solon, 29; Diogen. Laert. i. 59). 
deceptive spirit of tragic and comic 
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audience. This would be the practice in the Platonic city, 
but it never was the practice at Athens. We may surely 
presume that Auschylus stood distinguished from his prede- 
cessors not by desiring popularity more, but by greater suc- 
cess in attaining it: and that he attained it partly from his 
superior genius, partly from increasing splendour in the 
means of exhibition at Athens. The simpler early composi- 
tions had been adapted to the taste of the audience who heard 
them, and gave satisfaction for the time: until the loftier 
genius of Aischylus and the other great constructive drama- 
tists was manifested. 

However Plato—while he tolerates no poetry except in so 
far as it produces ethical correction or regulation of 
the emotions, and blames as hurtful the poet who 
simply touches or kindles emotion—is in a peculiar 
manner averse to dramatic poetry, with its diversity 
of assumed characters and its obligation of giving 
speech to different points of view. His aversion had been 
exhibited before, both in the Republic and in the Gorgias: 
but it reappears here in the Treatise De Legibus, with this 
ugeravating feature—that the revolution in music and poetry 
is represented as generating cause of a deteriorated character 
and an ultra-democratical polity of Athens. This (as I have 
before remarked) is a sentiment peculiar to Plato. For un- 
doubted]y, oligarchical politicians (suchas Thucydides, Nikias, 
Kritias), who agreed with him in disliking the democracy, 
would never have thought of ascribing what they disliked to 
such a cause as alteration in the Athenian music and poetry. 
They would much more have agreed with Aristotle” when 
he attributes the important change both in the character and 
polity of the Athenian people after the Persian invasion, to 


This aversion 
peculiar to 
himself, not 
shared either 
by oligar- 
chical poli- 
ticians, or by 
other philo- 
sophers. 


! Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 395-396, x. pony declared and not fully deve- 


p. 605 B; Gorgias, p. 502 B; Legg. 
iv. p. 719 B. 

Aristotle takes a view of tragedy 
quite opposed to that of Plato: he 
considers it as calculated to purge or 
purify the emotions of fear, compas- 
sion, &. (Aristot. Poet. c. 13. Com- 
pare Politic. viii. 7,9). Unfortunately 
the Poetica exist only as a fragment, so 
that his doctrine about xd@apois is 


loped. 

Rousscau (in his Lettre ad’ Alembert 
sur les Spectacles, p. 33 seq.) impugns 
this doctrine of Aristotle, and con- 
demns theatrical representations, part- 
ly with arguments similar to those of 
Plato, partly with others of his own. 

m Aristotel. Politic. v. 4, p. 1304, a. 
20, ll. 12, p. 1274, & 12, Vill. 6, 1340, 
&. 30. 
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the events of that invasion itself—to the heroic and universal 
efforts made by the citizens, on shipboard as well as on land, 
against the invading host—and to the necessity for con- 
tinuing those efforts by organising the confederacy of Delos. 
Hence arose a new spirit of self-reliance and enterprise—or 
rather an intensification of what had already begun after the 
expulsion of Hippias and the reform by Kleisthenes—which 
rendered the previous constitutional forms too narrow to give 
satisfaction." The creation of new and grander forms of 
poetry may fairly be looked upon as one symptom of this 
energetic general outburst: but it is in no way a primary or 
eausal fact, as Plato wishes us to believe. Nor can Plato him- 
self have supposed it to be so, at the time when he composed 
his Menexenus: wherein the events of the post-Xerxeian 
period are presented in a light very different from that in 
which he viewed them when he wrote his Leges—presented 
with glowing commendations on his countrymen. 

The long ethical prefatory matter® which we have gone 
Doctrines of through, includes these among other doctrines— 
preity I. That the life of justice, and the life of pleasure, 
oe are essentially coincident. 2. That Reason, as de- 
clared by the lawgiver, ought to controul all our passions and 
emotions. 3. That intoxication, under certain conditions, is 
an useful stimulus to elderly men. 4. That the political con- 
stitution of society ought not to be founded upon one single 
principle of authority, but upon a combination of several. 
5. That the extreme of liberty, and the extreme of despotism, 
are both bad.? 

Of these five positions, the two first are coincident with 
Comparea the doctrines of the Republic: the third is not 
the Kecupne Coincident with them, but indirectly in opposition to 


Xenophontie them: the fourth and fifth put Plato on a standing 


Xenophontic 
“rrepedia. point quite different from that of the Republic, and 
different also from that of the Xenophontic Cyropadia, In 


the Cyropedia, all government is strictly personal: the sub- 


n Herodot. v. 78. » Compare on this point Plato’s 
© What Aristotle calls rots wey Epistol. viii. pp. 354-355, where this 
Adéyos, in reference to the Republicof same view is enforced. 
Plato (Aris. Polit. ii. 36, p. 1204, b. 39). 
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jects both obey willingly, and are rendered comfortable, be- 
cause of the supreme and manifold excellence of one person— 
their chief, Cyrus—in every department of practical adminis- 
tration, civil as well as military. In the Platonic Republic, 
the government is also personal: to this extent—that Plato 
provides neither political checks, nor magistrates, nor laws, 
nor judicature: but aims only at the perfect training of the 
Guardians, and the still more elaborate and philosophical 
training of those few chief or elder Guardians, who are to 
direct the rest. He demands only a succession of these philo- 
sophers, corresponding to the regal Artist sketched in the 
Politikus: and he leaves all ulterior directions to them. 
Upon their perfect dispositions and competence, all the weal 
or woe of the community depends. All is personal govern- 
ment; but it is lodged in the hands of a few philosophers, 
assumed to be super-excellent, like the one chief in the Xeno- 
phontic Cyropeedia. When however we come to the Leges, 
we find that Plato ceases to presume upon such supreme per- 
sonal excellence. He drops it as something beyond the limit 
of human attainment, and as fit only for the golden or 
Saturnian age.1 He declares that power, without adequate 
restraints, is a privilege with which no man can be trusted." 
Nevertheless the magistrates must be vested with sufficient 
power: since excess of liberty is equally dangerous. To steer 
between these two rocks,’ you want not only a good despot 
but a sagacious lawgiver. Itis he who must construct a con- 
stitutional system, having regard to the various natural foun- 
dations of authority in the minds of the citizens. He must 
provide fixed laws, magistrates, and a competent judicature: 
moreover, both the magistrates and the judicature must be 
servants of the law, and nothing beyond. The lawgiver must 
frame his laws with singleminded view, not to the happiness 
of any separate section of the city, but to that of the whole. 
He must look to the virtue of the whole, in its most compre- 


4 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 713-714. vduois éxdrAeoa, of tt Kavoroulas dvo- 
r Plato, Legg. iii. p. 687 H-iv. p. | udrwy évexa, adr’. Tt appears as if 
713 B, ix. p. 875 C. this phrase, calling “magistrates the 
* Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 710-711. servants or ministers of the law,” was 


Plato, Legg. iv. p.715 D. robs & | likely to be regarded as a harsh and 
&pxovras Aeyouévous viv owxnpéras rois- | novel metaphor. 
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hensive sense, and to all good things, ranked in their triple 
subordination and their comparative value—that is, First the 
good things belonging to the mind—Secondly, Those belong- 
ing to the body—Thirdly, Wealth and External acquisitions." 

We now enter upon this constructive effort of Plato’s old 
Constructive age That a political constitution with fixed laws 
scheme— (he makes the Athenian say) and with magistrates 
pointofview. acting merely as servants of the laws, is the only 
salvation for a city and its people—this is a truth which every 
man sees most distinctly in his old age, though when younger 
he was very dull in discerning it.* Probably enough what 
we here read represents the change in Plato’s own mind: the 
acquisition of a new point of view, which was not present to 
him when he composed his Republic and his Politikus. 

Here the exposition assumes a definite shape. The Kretan 
New colony Kleinias apprises his Athenian companion, that the 
in Krete—its Knossians with other Kretans are about to establish 
ditions. a New colony on an unsettled point in Krete; and 
that himself with nine others are named commissioners for 
framing and applying the necessary regulations. He invites 
the co-operation of the Athenian: ¥ who accordingly sets him- 
self to the task of suggesting such laws and measures as 
are best calculated to secure the march of the new Magnétic 
settlement towards the great objects defined in the preceding 
programme. 

The new city is to be about nine English miles from the 
sea. The land round it is rough, poor, and without any 
timber for shipbuilding ; but it is capable of producing all 
supplies absolutely indispensable, so that little need will be 
felt of importation from abroad. The Athenian wishes that the 
site were farther from the sea. Yet he considers the gencral 
conditions to be tolerably good ; inasmuch as the city need not 
become commercial and maritime, and cannot have the means 
of acquiring much gold and silver—which is among the 
greatest evils that can befall a city, since it corrupts justice 

* Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 707 B, 714 B, 

iii. p. 697 A. Compare vii. pp. 819 D-821 D, for 

x Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715 E. Néos marks of Plato’s old age and newly 


pty yap @v was &vOpwres td ToavTa acquired opinions. 
auBrbrara avrds abrov Y Plato, Legg. iii. p. 702 C, 
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and goodness in the citizens.” The settlers are all Greeks, 
from various towns of Krete and Peloponnesus. This (remarks 
the Athenian) is on the whole better than if they came from 
one single city. ‘Though it may introduce some additional 
chance of discord, it will nevertheless render them more 
open-minded and persuadeable for the reception of new insti- 
tutions." 

The colonists being supposed to be assembled in their new 
domicile and ready for settlement, Plato, or his ,,. ,,.. 
Athenian spokesman, addresses to them a solemn Pian declares 


that he 


exhortation, inculcating piety towards the Gods, ce- erie pro- 


lestial and subterranean, as well as to the Demons RB. 
and Heroes—and also reverence to parents.» He uo butwi 
then intimates that, though he does not intend to citizene = 
consult the settlers on the acceptance or rejection 

of laws, but assumes to himself the power of pre- 

scribing such laws as he thinks best for them—he nevertheless 
will not content himself with promulgating his mandates in a 
naked and peremptory way. He will preface each law with 
a proém or prologue (2. e. astring of preliminary recommenda- 
tions): in order to predispose their minds favourably, and to 
obtain from them a willing obedience.° He will employ not 
command only, but persuasion along with or antecedent to 
command: as the physician treats his patients when they are 
freemen, not as he sends his slaves to treat slave-patients, 
with a simple compulsory order.4. To begin with an intro- 
ductory proém or prelude, prior to the announcement of the 
positive law, is (he says) the natural course of proceeding. It 
is essential to all artistic vocal performances: it is carefully 
studied and practised both by the rhetor and the musician. 
Yet in spite of this analogy, no lawgiver has ever yet been 
found to prefix proéms to his laws: every one has contented 
himself with issuing peremptory commands,’ Here then Plato 
undertakes to set the example of prefixing such prefatory 


discourses. ° 


2 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 705. * Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722 D-723 D. 
* Plato, Legg. iv. p. 708. rome khan wg) re pedwdg nal -7 
> Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-718. modern Td TO 


° Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 718-719-723. — éov. 

d Pluto, Legg. iv. p. 720. This is { Plato, Legg. iv. p. 722 B-E. 
a curious indication respectingtheme- The xpooluia Snunyopied of Demo- 
dical profession and practiceat Athens. sthones are well known. 
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introductions. The nature of the case would prescribe that 
every law, every speech, every song, should have its suitable 
proém : but such prolixity would be impolitic. A discretion 
must be entrusted to the lawgiver, as it is to the orator and 
the musician. Proéms or prologues must be confined to the 
great and important laws.® 

Accordingly, from hence to the end of the Treatise De 
General che- Legg., Plato proceeds upon the principle here laid 
racter of : : 
pee down. He either prefixes a prologue to each of his 
didactic or Jaws—or blends the law with its proém—or gives 
homilies. what may be called a proém without a law, that is 
a string of hortatory or comminatory precepts. There are 
various points (he says) on which the lawgiver cannot propose 
any distinct and peremptory enactment, but must confine 
himself to emphatic censure " and declaration of opinion, with 
threats of displeasure on the part of the Gods: the rather as 
he cannot hope to accomplish his public objects, without the 
largest interference with private habits—nor without bringing 
his regulations to bear upon individual life, where positive 
law can hardly reach.' The Platonic prologues are sometimes 
expositions of the reasons of the law—z. e. of the dangers 
which it is intended to ward off, or the advantages to be 
secured by it. But far more frequently, they are morsels of 
rhetoric—lectures, discourses, or homilies—addressed to the 
emotions and not to the reason, insisting on the ethical and 
religious point of view, and destined to operate with persuasive 
or intimidating effect upon an uninstructed multitude.* 

It seems that Plato took credit to himself for what he 
Great value thought a beneficial innovation, in thus blending per- 
~~" guasive exhortation with compulsory command. His 
these pro- . : 

"They assurance, that no Grecian lawgiver had ever done 
8 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 723 C-D. which in most cases it is—‘ ut prius- 


About 74 7év véuwy mpooluia, compare quam ipsam legem recitem, de ejus 

what Plato says about his communica- , legis laude dicam.” 

tions with the younger Dionysius, | Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 

shortly after his (Plato's) second ar- * Plato, Legg. iv. p. 722 B. apds 

rival at Syracuse, Plato, Epistol. ili. vodrm 5e ovBels foue SavonOqvar we- 

p. 310 A. . éfby Buoiw 
t Cicero (De Legg. ii. 6) professes - waiber Kill 

to follow Plato in this practice of pre- —, xaé’ boov ody re em) tov Kreipov 

fixing proéms to his Laws. He calle = udelas SyAov Te é7 

the proém an encomium upon the law 
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so before, is doubtless trustworthy:!' though we may sre to serve 
remark that the confusion of the two has been the 
general rule with Oriental lawgivers—the Hindoos, *low 
the Jews, the Mahommedan Arabs, &c. But with ‘- 
him the innovation serves a farther purpose. He makes it 
the means of turning rhetoric to account ; and of enlisting in 
his service, as lawgiver, not only all the rhetoric but all the 
poetry, in his community. His Athenian speaker is so well 
satisfied with these prologues, that he considers them to possess 
the charm of a poetical work, and suspects them to have been 
dictated by inspiration from the Gods." He pronounces them 
the best and most suitable compositions for the teaching 
’ of youth, and therefore prescribes that teachers shall cause 
the youth to recite and learn them, instead of the poetical 
and rhetorical works usually employed. He farther enjoins 
that his prologues shall serve as type and canon whereby all 
other poetical and rhetorical compositions shall be tried. If 
there be any compositions in full harmony and analogy with 
this type, the teachers shall be compelled to learn them by 
heart, and teach them to pupils. Any teacher refusing to do 
so shall be dismissed." Nor shall any poet be allowed to 
compose and publish works containing sentiments contra- 
dictory to the declaration of the lawgiver.° 

As a contrast to this view of Plato in his later years, it is 
interesting to turn to that which he entertained in 
an earlier part of his life, in the Gorgias and the 
Phedrus, respecting rhetoric. In the former dia- 
logue, Gorgias is recognised as a master of the art of persua- 
sion, especially as addressed to a numerous audience, and re- 
specting ethical questions, What is just, and what is unjust ? 
Sokrates, on the contrary, pointedly distinguishes persuasion 
from teaching—discredits simple persuasion, without teach- 


Contrast of 
Leges with 
Gorgias and 
Pheadrus. 


' The testimony of Plato shows that 
the xpooluia zis vouobeclas ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas (Diodor. xii. 
12-20) are composed by authors later 
than his time, and probably in imita- 
tion of his rpoo{usa: which indeed is 
poe enough on other grounds. 
See Heyne, eae vol. ii.; Prolus., 
i, vi, De et Charondss 
Legibus. 


VOL. III, 


aleuci 


Cicero read the proéms ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas as genuine 
(Legg. ii. 6), so did Diodérus, xii. 
17-20; Stobseus, Serm. xiii. 

m Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 CO. obdk 
kvev tivds dxervolas Oewy, F = 
pot wayvtdwact woifoe: Tw) 


Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 D-E. 
Plato, Legg. p. 811 E. 
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ing, as merely deceptive—and contends that rhetorical dis- 
course addressed to a multitude, upon such topics, can never 
convey any teaching.’ . But in the Leges we find that the art 
of persuasion has risen greatly in Plato’s estimation. Whether 
it be a true art, or a mere unartistic knack, he now recog- 
nises its efficacy in modifying the dispositions of the unin- 
structed multitude, and announces himself to be the first 
lawgiver who will employ it systematically for that purpose. 
He combines the seductions of the rhetor with the unpalat- 
able severities of the lawgiver: the two distinct functions of 
Gorgias and his brother the physician Herodikus, when 
Gorgias accompanied his brother to visit suffering patients, 
and succeeded by force of rhetoric in overcoming their re- 
pugnance to the cutting and burning indispensable for cure.‘ 
Again, in the Phedrus, Plato treats the art of persuasion, 
when applied at once to a mixed assemblage of persons, either 
by writing or discourse, as worthless and unavailing." He 
affirms that it makes no durable impression on the internal 
mind of the individuals: the same discourse will never suit 
all. Individuals differ materially in their cast of mind; 
moreover, they differ in opinion upon ethical topics (just and 
unjust) more than upon any other. Some men are open to 
persuasion by topics which will have no effect on others. 
Accordingly you must go through a laborious discrimination : 
first, you must discriminate generally the various classes of 
minds and the various classes of discourse—next, you must 
know to which classes of minds the individuals of the multi- 
tude before you belong. You must then address to each mind 
the mode of persuasion specially adapted toit. The dialectic 
philosopher is the only one who possesses the true art of per- 
suasion. Such was Plato’s point of view in the Phadrus. I 
need hardly point out how completely it is dropped in his 
Leges: wherein he pours persuasion into the ears of an indis- 
criminate multitude, through the common channel of a rhe- 
torical lecture, considering it of such impressive efficacy as to 
justify the supposition of inspiration from the Gods. 


P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 454-450. 5 Zeller, in his ‘Platonische Studien’ 
9 Plato, Gorgias, p. 450 B. (pp. 66-72-88, &c.), insists much on the 
* Plato, Phwdrus, pp. 203 A, 271- rhetorical declamatory prolixityvisible 


272-273 E-275 E-276 A-277 C. throughout the Treatise De Legibus, 
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After this unusual length of preliminaries, Plato enters on 


the positive regulation of his colony. As to the wor- 
ship of the Gods, he directs little or nothing of his 
own authority. The colony must follow the advice 
of the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon—to- 
gether with any consecrated traditions, epiphanies, 


Regulations 
for the new 
colony— 
About reli- 
gious wor- 
ship, the 
oracles of 
Delphi and 
Dodona are 
to be con- 


or inspirations from the Gods belonging to the spot— sulted. 
as to the Gods who shall be publicly worshipped, and the suit- 


able temples and rites. 


Only he directs that to each portion 


of the territory set apart for civil purposes, some God, Demon, 
or Hero, shall be specially assigned as Patron,‘ with a chapel 


as quite at variance with the manner 
of Plato in his earlier and better dia- 
logues, and even as specimens of what 
Plato there notes as the rhetorical or 
sophistical manner. Heexpresses his 
surprise that the Athenian should be 
made to ascribe such discourses to the 
inspiration of the Gods(p. 107). Zeller 
enumerates these and many other dis- 
similarities in theTreatise De Legibus, 
as compared with other Platonic dia- 
logues, as premisses to sustain his con- 
clusion that the treatise is not by Plato. 
In my judgment they do not bear out 
that conclusion (which indeed Zeller 
has since renounced in his subsequent 
work) ; but they are not the less real 
and notable, marking the change in 
Plato’s own mind. 

How poor an opinion had Plato of 
the efficacy of the vovdernrindy eldos 

‘at the time when he composed 
the Sophistés(p. 230A)! Whatasu- 
perabundance of such discourse does 
he deliver in the Treatise De Legibus, 
taking especial pride in the pecu- 
liarity | 

t Plato, Legg. v. p. 738 C-D. 8s 
by kvAAoyo éxdorwy Tay pepo Kata 
xpdévous yryvduevor Tos epooraxOévras 
—peTa, Ouorwv. 

That such “ordained seasons” for 
meetings and sacrifices should be 
punctually attended to—was a matter 
of great moment, on religious no less 
than on civil grounds. It was with a 
view to that object principally that 
each Grecian city arranged its calendar 
and its system of intercalation. Plato 
himself states this (vii. p. 809 D). 

Sir George Lewis, in hie Historical 
Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, adverts to the passage of 
Plato here cited, and gives a very 


instructive picture of the state of the 
Hellenic world as to Calendar and 
computation of time (see p. 19; also 
the greater part of chapter i. of his 
valuable work). The object of all the 
cities was to adjust lunar time with 
solar time by convenient intercalations, 
but hardly any two cities agreed in 
the method of doing so. Different 
schemes of intercalation and periods 
(trietéric, octaetéric, enneadekaetéric) 
were either adopted by civic authority 
or suggested by private astronomers, 
such as Kleostratusand Meton. The 
practical dissonance and confusion was 
great, and the theoretical dissatisfac- 
tion also. 

Now in this dialogue De Legibus, 
Plato recognises both the importance 
of the object and the problem to be 
solved, yet he suggests no means of 
his own for solving it. He makes no 
arrangement for the calendar of his 
new Magnéticcity. I confess that this 
is to me a matter of some surprise. 
To combine an exertion of authority 
with an effort of arithmetical calcula- 
tion, 18 in his vein; and the exactness 
of observances as respects the Gods, in 
harmony with the religious tone of the 


‘ treatise, depended on some tolerable 


solution of the problem. 

We may perhaps presume that Plato 
refused to deal with the problem be- 
cause he considered it as mathemati- 
cally insoluble. Days, months, and 
years are not exactly commensurable 
with each other. In the Timsus, 
(p. 36 C) Plato declares that the rota- 
tion of the Circle of the Same, or the 
outermost sidereal sphere, upon which 
the succession of day and night 
depends, is according to the side of a 
parallelogram (xara xAevpdy)—while 


2Aa2 
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and precinct wherein all meetings of the citizens of the dis- 
trict shall be held, whether for religious ceremonies, or for 
recreation, or for political duties. 

Plato requires for his community a fixed and peremptory 
Perpetuity of total of 5040 citizens, never to be increased, and 
number of never to be diminished: a total sufficient, in his 


citizens, and 


ao judgment, to defend the territory against invaders, 


to each. in- _ and to lend aid on occasion to an oppressed neigh- 


indivisible. §~bour, He distributes the whole territory into 5040 
lots of land, each of equal value, assigning one lot to each 
citizen. Each lot is assumed to be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a family of sober habits, and no more. The total 
number (5040) is selected because of the great variety of 
divisors by which it may be divided without remainder." 
We thus see that Plato, in laying down his fundamental 
principle (v7d0eorv), recognises separate individual property 


the rotations of the Moon and Sun ' children, and personal attendants, 
(two of the seven branches composing | none of whom would take part in any 
the Circle of the Different) are accord- | productive industry (Politic. ii. 6, p. 
ing to the diagonal thereof (xara | 1265, b. 16). 
Siduerpov): now the side and the; The remark here cited indicates the 
diagonal represented the type of in- ; small numerical scale upon which the 
commensurablemagnitudesamong the calculations of a Greek politician were 
ancient reasoners. It would appear framed. But we can hardly be sur- 
also that he considers the rotations of | prised at it, seeing that the new city 
the Moon and Sun to be incommensur- is intended for the island of Krete, 
able with each other, both of them | where none even of the existing cities 
being members included in the Circle | were considerable. Moreover Aristotle 
of the Different. had probably present to his mind the 
Sinceanexact mathematical solution analogy of Sparta. The Spartan 
was thus unattainable, Plato may pro- citizens were in a situation more 
bably have despised a merely approxi- analogous to the 5040 than any other 
mative solution, sufficient for practical Grecian residents. But the Spartan 
convenience—to which last object he citizens could not have been near so 
generally pays little attention. He numerous as 5040 at that time; not 
might alsofancy that even theattempt even one-fifth of it—Aristotle tells us, 
to meddle with the problem betokened Politic. ii. 9, 1270, a. 31. Aristotle 
that confusion of theincommensurable goes on to remark on the definition 
with the commensurable, which he given by Plato of the size and value 
denounces in this very treatise (vii. pp. of each lot of land sufficient for the 


819-820. citizen and his family to live cwppdvus : 
u Plato, Legg. v. pp. 737-738, vi. p. it ought to be (says Aristotle) cwopd- 
1C. vws Kal é€Aevdeplws. These are the 


Aristotle declares this total of 5040 two modes of excellence, and the only 
to be extravagantly great, inasmuch as two, which a man can display in the 
it would require an amountof territory use of his property (1205, a. 35). But 
beyond the scale which can be rec- this change would only aggravate the 
koned upon for a Grecian city, to difficulty as to the total area of land 
maintain 60 many unproductive per- required for the 5040. Compare the 
sons, includiug not merely the 5040 remark of Aristotle on the scheme of 
adult citizens, but also their wives, | Hippodamus, Polit. ii. 8, 1268, a. 42. 
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and separate family among his citizens: both of which had 
been strenuously condemned and strictly excluded, 
in respect to the Guardians of his Republic. But 
he admits the principle only with the proviso that 
there shall be a peremptory limit to number of citi- 
zens, to individual wealth, and to individual poverty: 
moreover, even with this proviso, he admits it only 
as a second-best, because mankind will not accept 
and are not sufficiently exalted to work out, what is in itself 
the best. He reasserts the principle of the Republic, that 
separate property and separate family are both essentially 
mischievous: that all individuality, either of interest or sym- 
pathy or sentiment, ought to be extinguished as far as pos- 
sible.* Though constrained against his will to renounce this 
object, he will still approximate to it as near as he can in his 
second-best. Moreover, he may possibly, at some future time 
(D.V.), propose a third-best. When once departure from the 
genuine standard is allowed, the departure may be made in 
many different ways. 

This declaration deserves notice as attesting the undimi- 
nished adhesion of Plato to the main doctrines of his Republic. 
The point here noted is one main difference of principle be- 
tween the Treatise De Legibus and the Republic: the enact- 
ment of written fundamental laws with prologues serving as 
homilies to be preached to the citizens, 1s another. Both of 
them are differences of principle: each gives rise to many 
subordinate differences or corollaries.’ 


Plato re- 
asserts his 
adherence to 
the principle 
of the Re- 
public, 
though the 
repugnance 
of others 
hinders him 
from realis- 
ing it. 


x Plato, Legg. v. pp. 739-740, vil. 
p. 807 B. 

y Plato, Legg. v. p. 739 E. hv dé 
vu Po Gee a : 
a mws eGavaclas éyyvrara ral 
n pla Sevrépws- rplryny 5€ werd Tava, 
day Oeds €0€An, Siavepavotueba. Upon 
this passage K. F. Hermann observes: 
—“* Heec enim est quam ordine tertiam 
appellat Plato, que Aristoteli, Politic. 
iv. I, 2, €& bro8éoews woAtrela dicitur : 
quod tamen nolim ita accipi, ut & non- 
nullis factum est, ut hanc quoque olim 
singulari scripto persecuturum fuisse 
philosophum credamus, quasi tribus 
exemplis absolvi rerum publicarum 
formas censuisset: innumers enim pro 
singularum nationum et urbium fo - 


tuna esse possunt,” &c. (De Vestigiis 
Institutorum Atticorum ap. Platon. 
De Legg. p. 16). 

That Plato did intend to compose 
a third work upon an analogous subject 
appears to me clear from the words,— 
but it does not at all follow that he 
thought that three varieties would 
exhaust all possibility. Upon this 
point I dissent from Hermann, and 
also upon his interpretation of Ari- 
stotle’s phrase 7 ef brodécews wodurela. 
Aristotle’s distinguishes three distinct 
varieties of end which the political 
constructor may propose to himself :— 

_  woAtrelay = _ 


2. 
3. Thy 
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Each citizen proprietor shall hold his lot of land, not as his 
lations OWD, but as part and parcel of the entire territory, 
about land, which, taken as a whole, is Goddess and Mistress— 


successions, 

marriages, ~~ conjointly with all the local Gods and Heroes—of 
numberof =the body of citizens generally. No citizen shall 
notbe  _ either sell or otherwise alienate his lot, nor divide it, 
increase. nor trench upon its integrity. The total number of 


lots, the integrity of each lot, and the total number of citizens, 
shall all remain consecrated in perpetuity, without increase 
or diminution. Each citizen in dying shall leave one son as 
successor to his lot: if he has more than one, he may choose 
which of them he will prefer. The successor so chosen shall 
maintain the perpetuity of worship of the Gods, reverential 
rites to the family and deceased ancestors, and obligations 
towards the city.” If the citizen has other sons, they will be 
adopted into the families of other citizens who happen to 
be childless: if he has daughters, he will give them out in 
marriage, but without any dowry. Such family relations will 
be watched over by a special board of magistrates: with this 
peremptory condition, that they shall on no account permit 
either the number of citizen proprietors, or the number of 


separate lots, to depart from the consecrated 5040.* 


_. Now K. F. Her- 
mann here maintains,and Boeckh had 


already maintained before him (ad | 


Platonis Minoem et de Legibus, pp. 
66-07),that the city sketched in Plato's 
treatise De Legibus coincides with 
No. 2 in Aristotle’s enumeration, and 
that the projected rpirn in Plato co- 
incides with No. 3—rhv ef brobécews. 
I differ from them here. There is no 
ground for presuming that what Plato 
puts third must also be put by Ari- 
atotle third. I think that the Platonic 
city De Legibus corresponds to No. 3 
in Aristotle and not to No. 2. Itisa 
city ¢€& twobdcews, not ex tray iroKer 
pévev &plarn. Plato borrows little or 
nothing from 7d, dwone(ueva, and almost 
everything from his own imdGecis or 
assumed principle, which in this case 
is the fixed number of the citizens as 
well as of the lots of land, the imposi- 
tion of a limit on each man’s pro- 
prietary acquisitions, and the recogni- 
tion of separate family establishments 
subject to these limits. This is the 


Each 


indbecis of Plato’s second city, to 
which all his regulations of detail are 
accommodated: it is substituted by 
him (unwillingly, because of the re- 
pugnance of others) in place of the 
wmd0ecis of his first city or the Re- 
public, which ixdéeots is perfect com- 
munism among the vAakes, without 
either separate property or separate 
family. This last is Plato’s awAds 


7 Plato, Legg. v. p. 740 A-B. 

* Plato, Legg. v. pp. 740 D-742 C. 
Aristotle remarks that in order to 
attain the object which Plato here 
proclaims, restriction ought to be im- 
posed on rexvoraia, Nocitizen ought 
to be allowed to beget more than a 
certain number of children. He ob- 
serves that this last-mentioned restric- 
tion, if imposed alone and without any 
others, would do more than all the rest 
to maintain the permanent 5040 lots, 
and that without this no other restric- 
tions could be efficacious (Polit. ii. 6, 
1265, & 37, 1206, b. 9). 
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citizen’s name, and each lot of land, will be registered on 
tablets of cypress wood. These registers will be preserved in 
the temples, in order that the magistrates may be able to 
prevent fraud.” 

The city, with its appropriate accessories, shall be placed 
as nearly as possible in the middle of the territory. 
The akropolis, sacred to Hestia and Athéné, will be 
taken as a centre from whence twelve radiating lines 
will be drawn to the extremity of the territory, so 
as to distribute the whole area into twelve sections, 
not all equal in magnitude, but equalised in value 
by diminishing the area in proportion to superior goodness of 
land. The total number of citizens will be distributed also 
into twelve sections, of 420 each (524°), among whom the 
lots of land contained in each twelfth will be apportioned. 
This duodecimal division, the fundamental canon of Plato’s 
municipal arrangements, is a sanctified present from the Gods, 
in harmony with the months and with the kosmical revolu- 


Position of 
the city and 
akropolis— 
Distribution 
of the terri- 
tory and 
citizens into 
twelve equal 
sections or 
tribes. 


tions.° 


Platoconcurs in this opinion,though 
he trusts to prudence and the admoni- 


Hach twelfth, land and citizens together, will be 


voice, and in the direction of move- 
ments either rectilinear or rotatory. 


tion of elders for bringing about this | (Whoever looks at Aristophanes, Aves, 


indispensable limitation of births ina 
family, without legal prohibition. I 


1010 8eq., will see all such regularity 
and symmetry derided in the person of 


have already touched upon this matter | Meton.) Nay, he enjoins that all the 


in my review of Plato’s Republic. See 
above—chap. XXXv. p. 220 seq. 

The vduot Gerixo! of Philolaus at 
Thebes, regulating 1T)yv madorolay 
with a view to keep tho lots of land 
unchanged, are only known by the 
brief allusion of Aristotle, Polit. 11. 12, 
1274, b. 4. 

> Plato, Legg. v. p. 741 D. xumapir- 
tivas pvhwas, &. 

© Plato, Legg. vi. p. 771 B. Plato 
here reckons the different numerical 
divisions adopted in different cities as 
being all both natural and consecrated, 
but he considers his own as the most 
fortunate and right. He insists much 
upon the importance of symmetrical 
distribution, with definite numerical 
ratio, in all the departments of life: 
in the various civil subdivisions of the 
Tribe, such as Phratries, Démes, Vil- 
Jages — in the arrangements of the 
citizens for military service, rdgeis Kat 
dywyds—in the coins, weights and 
measures --in the modulations of the 


vessels made for common use shall be 
exact fractions or exact multiples of 
each other. This will make it neces- 
sary for all the citizens to learn ele- 
mentary arithmetic, which Plato con- 
siders to be of essential valuc, not only 
for practical use but as a stimulus to 
the dormant intelligence. On this 
point he notes the Egyptians and 
Phenicians as standing higher than 
the Greeks (vii. p. 818), but as apply- 
ing their superior arithmetical know- 
ledge only to a mean and disgraceful 
thirst for wealth. Against this last 
defect Plato reckons upon guarding his 
citizens by other precautions, while 
he encourages in them the learning of 
arithmetic (Legg. v. p. 747). Plato 
here speaks of the Nos pusie and 
Phenicians, much as the Jews have 
been spoken of in later times. And it 
is curious that he seems to consider 
their peculiarities of character as re~- 
ferable to their local domicile. He 
maintains that one place is intrinsic- 
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constituted a Tribe, and will be consecrated to some God 
(determined by lot) whose name it will bear, and at whose 
altar two monthly festivals will be celebrated: one for the 
tribe, the other for the entire city. The tribes are peremp- 
torily equal in respect to number of citizens; but care shall 
also be taken to make them as nearly equal as possible in 
respect to registered property: that is, in respect to property 
other than land, which each citizen brings with him to the 
settlement, and which will all be recorded (as well as the 
land) in the public registers. The lot of land assigned to 
each citizen will include a portion near the centre, and a por- 
tion near the circumference: the most central portion being 
coupled with the most outlying, and so on in order. Hach 
citizen will thus have two separate residences :* one nearer to 
the city, the other more distant from it. 

Plato would be glad if he were able to establish among all 
Moveable the citizens, equality not merely of landed property, 
Eneguallty but of all other property besides. This, however, 

_ he recognises his inability to exact. The colonists 
allowed, as 3 ‘ : 
eee will bring with them moveable property—some 
farther. § more, some less: and inequality must be tolerated 
up to a certain limit. Each citizen is allowed to possess 
moveable property as far as four times the value of his lot of 
land, but no more. The maximum of wealth possessed by 
any citizen will thus be equal to five times the value of his 
lot of land: the minimum of the poorest citizen will be the 
lot of land itself, which cannot, under the worst circum- 
stances, be alienated or diminished. If any citizen shall in 
any way acquire property above the maximum here named, 
he is directed to make it over to the city and to the Gods. 
In case of disobedience, he may be indicted before the Nomo- 
phylakes; and if found guilty, shall be disgraced, excluded 
from his share of public distributions, and condemned to pay 
twice as much—half being assigned as recompense to the 
prosecutor£ The public register kept by the magistrates, in 
which is enrolled all the property of every kind belonging to 


ally different from another in respect d Plato, Legg. v. p. 745. 

to producing good and bad characters; © Plato, Legg. v.p. 745, vi. p. 771 D. 
some places are even privileged by ‘ Plato, Legg.v. pp. 744-745, vi. p. 
Gela éxlxvoie wat Saiudverv Aftes, &. 754" 
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each citizen, will enable them to enforce this regulation, and 
will be farther useful in all individual suits respecting money. 
In the public census of the city, the citizens will be distri- 
buted into four classes, according to their different su. 
scales of property. The richest will be four mine: sltizens— 


four classes, 
the other three will be, three mins, two, and one With gra 
mina, respectively. Direct taxation will be assessed (PgR ay io 


upon them according to the difference of wealth ; to Priitve gold 


or silver. No 
which also a certain reference will be had in the ap- {Cttrest. No 
portionment of magistracies, and in the regulation forced by 
of the voting privilege. si 

By this determination of a maximum and minimum, coupled 
with a certain admitted preference to wealth in the assign- 
ment of political power, Plato considers that he has guarded 
against the intestine dissensions and other evils likely to arise 
from inequality of property. He accounts great poverty to 
be a serious cause of evil; yet he is very far from looking 
upon wealth as a cause of good. On the contrary, he pro- 
claims that great wealth is absolutely incompatible either 
with great virtue or great happiness.". Accordingly, while 
he aims at preserving every individual citizen from poverty, 
he at the same time disclaims all purpose of making his com- 
munity either richer or more powerful He forbids every 
private citizen to possess gold and silver. The magistrates 
-must hold a certain stock of it in reserve, in case of public 
dealing with foreign cities: but they will provide for the daily 
wants of the community by a special cheap currency, having 
no value beyond the limits of the territory. Moreover, Plato 
prohibits all loans on interest. He refuses to enforce by law 
the restoration even of a deposit. He interdicts all dowry or 
marriage portion with daughters.! 

How is the Platonic colony to be first set on its march, 
and by whom are its first magistrates to be named ? Boara of 
By the inhabitants of Knéssus, its mother city—re- 
plies Plato. The Knossians will appoint a provi- 
sional Board of two hundred: half from their own 1aweandther 


citizens, half from the elders and most respected how elected. 


& Plato, Legg. v. p.744B, vi. p. 754 E. i Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 D. 
5 Plato, Legg. v. pp. 742 E, 743 A,  * Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 A. 
744 - 1 Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 C. 
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men among the colonists themselves." This Board will choose 
the first Nomophylakes, consisting of thirty-seven persons, 
half Knossians, half colonists. These Nomophylakes are in- 
tended as a Council of State, and will be elected by the 
citizens in the following way, when the colony is once in full 
march :—All the citizens who perform or have performed 
military service, either as hoplites or cavalry, will be electors. 
They will vote by tablets laid upon the altar, and inscribed 
with the name both of the voter himself and of the person 
whom he prefers. first, three hundred persons will be chosen 
by the majority of votes according to this process. Next, 
out of these three hundred, one hundred will be chosen by a 
second process of the same kind. Lastly, out of these one 
hundred, thirty-seven will be chosen by a third similar pro- 
cess, but with increased solemnity: these thirty-seven will 
constitute the Board of Nomophylakes, or Guardians of 
the Laws." No person shall be eligible for Guardian until 
he has attained the age of fifty. When elected, he shall 
continue to serve until he is seventy, and no longer: so that 
if elected at sixty, he will have ten years of service.° The 
duties of this Board will be to see that all the laws are faith- 
fully executed: in which function they will have superin- 
tendence over all special magistrates and officers. 

For the office of General and Minister of War, three persons 
Military | shall be chosen by show of hands of the military. 
—General citizens. It shall be the duty of the Nomophylakes 
36o—Compli- to propose three names for this office: but other 
ofelection. citizens may also propose different names, and the 
show of hands will decide. The three Generals, when chosen, 
shall propose twelve names as Taxiarchs, one for each tribe: 
other names may also be proposed, and the show of hands of 
each tribe will determine.’ 

A Council shall be annually chosen, consisting of 360 
members, ninety from each of the four proprietary scales in 
the Census. The mode of electing this Council is highly 
complicated. First, Plato provides that 360 Councillors shall 
be chosen out of the first (or richest) class, and as many out 

. aaa Legg. vi. pp. 752 D, © Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 A. 


754 C. P Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 E. 
= Plato, Legg. vi. p. 753 C-D. ; 
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of the second class, by universal suffrage, every citizen being 
compelled to give his vote: then that 360 Councillors shall 
be chosen out of the third class, by universal suffrage, but 
under this condition, that the three richest classes are com- 
pelled to vote, while the fourth class may abstain from voting 
if they please: next, that 360 Councillors shall be chosen out 
of the fourth class, still by universal suffrage, but with liberty 
to the third and fourth classes to abstain from voting, while 
the first and second classes are compelled to vote. Out of the 
four batches, of 360 names from each class, 180 names from 
each class are to be chosen by universal suffrage compulsory 
on all. This last list of 180 names is to be reduced, by 
drawing lots, to 90 from each class, or 360 in all: who con- 
stitute the Council fur the year.4 

Here the evident purpose of Plato is to obtain in the last 
result a greater number of votes from the rich than character of 
from the poor, without absolutely disfranchising the een 


Plato’s views 


poor. Where the persons to be voted for are all of about weaith 


‘. —he caters 
the richer classes, there the poor are compelled to partly for the 
‘ oligarchica 
come and vote as well as the rich: where the per- sentiment, 
partly for the 


sons to be voted for are all of the poorer class, there democratical. 
the rich are compelled to vote, while the poor are allowed to 
stay away. He seems to look on the vote, not as a privilege 
which citizens will wish to exercise, but as a duty which they 
must be compelled by fine to discharge. This is (as Aristotle 
calls it) an oligarchical provision. It exhibits Plato’s mode of 
attaining the end stated by Livy as proposed in the Servian 
constitution at Rome, and the end contemplated (without 
being announced) by the framers of most other political con- 
stitutions recorded in history—*“ Gradus facti, ut neque ex- 
clusus quisquam suffragio videretur, et vis omnis penes primores 
essct.”* Plato defends it by distinguishing two sorts of 


4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 756. Compare ; The number originally chosen from 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, p. 1260, a. 14. | each class must be 300, because it is 
The passage of Plato is not per- directed, in the final process, to be 
spicuous. It appears to me to have reduced first (by election) to 180 from 
been misunderstood by some com- each class, and next (by sortition) to 
mentators, who suppose that only 90 9o from each class. 
BovaAevrai are to be chosen out of each r Livy i. 43. 
census in the original voting (see Aristotlecharacterises these regula- 
Schneider’s Comment. on the passage tions of the Platonic community as 
of Aristotle above alluded to, p. 99). oligarchical, and remarks that this is 
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equality : one, complete and undistinguishing, in which all 
the citizens are put upon a level: the other in which the good 
and able citizen is distinguished from the bad and incapable 
citizen, so that he acquires power and honour in proportion 
to his superior merit.1. This second sort of equality Plato 
approves, pronouncing it to be political justice. But such 
defence tacitly assumes that superiority in wealth, as between 
the four classes of his census, is to count as evidence of, or as 
an equivalent for, superior merit: an assumption doubtless 
received by many Grecian politicians, and admitted in the 
general opinion of Greece—but altogether at variance with the 
declared judgment of Plato himself as to the effect of wealth 
upon the character of the wealthy man. The poorest citizen 
in the Platonic community must have his lot of land, which 
Plato considers sufficient for a sober-minded family: the 
richest citizen can possess only five times as much: and all 
receive the same public instruction. Here, therefore, there 
can be no presumption of superior merit in the richer citizen 
as compared with the poorer, whatever might be said about 
the case as it stood in actual Grecian communities. We see 
that Platoin this case forgets his own peculiar mode of thought, 
and accommodates himself to received distinctions, without 
reflecting that the principles of hes own political system ren- 
dered such distinctions inapplicable. He bows to the oli- 
garchical sentiment of his contemporaries, by his preferential 
encouragement to the votes of the rich : he bows to the demo- 
cratical sentiment, when he consents to employ to a small 
extent the principle of the lot.* 

Of the annually-chosen Council, one twelfth part only 
Meetings of (OT thirty Councillors) will be in constant session in 
ther imagis. the city: each of their sessions lasting for one month, 


other magis- 
‘Agornomi 824 the total thus covering the year. The remain- 


Agoranomi— 


a" ing eleven twelfths will be attending to their private 


in contradiction to the principle with Compare a like distinction drawn 
which Plato set out—that it ought to between two sorts of isérns in Iso- 
be a compound of monarchy and de- krates, Areiopagitic, Orat. vii. s. 23- 
mocracy. Aristotle understands this 24; also Aristotel. Politic. 

last principle somewhat differently ~ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 E. 

from what Plato seems to have in~ = 7rob ( ©, ° 7, | 7 
tended (Politic. ii. 6, 1266, a. 10). SuoKkoAlas TaY mwoAAGy éveKa, 

s Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 A-B. &e. 
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affairs, except when special necessities arise. The Council 
will have the general superintendence of the city, and con- 
troul over all meetings of the citizens." Provision is made 
for three magistrates called Astynomi, to regulate the streets, 
roads, public buildings, water-courses, &c.: and for five Ago- 
ranomi, to watch over the public market with its appertaining 
temples and fountains, and to take cognisance of disputes or 
offences occurring therein. None but citizens of the two 
richest classes of the census are eligible as Astynomi or Ago- 
ranomi: first, twice the number required are chosen by public 
show of hands—next, half of the number so chosen are drawn 
off by lot. In regard to the show of hands, Plato again de- 
crees, that all citizens of the two richer classes shall be com- 
pelled to take part in it, under fine: all citizens of the two 
poorer classes may take part if they choose, but are not com- 
pelled.* By this provision, as before, Plato baits for the 
oligarchical sentiment: by the partial use of the lot, for the 
democratical. 
The defence of the territory is entrusted to the Agronomi, 
five persons selected from each of the twelve tribes, Defence of 
; r ; ‘ ‘ the territory 
making sixty in all; and assisted by sixty other —Tural police 
junior subordinates, selected by the five Agronomi &. 
(those of each tribe choosing twelve) from their respective 
tribes. Each of these companies of seventeen will be charged 
with the care of one of the twelve territorial districts, as may 
be determined by lot. Each will then pass by monthly change 
from one district to another, so as to make the entire circuit 
of the twelve districts in one year, going round in an easterly 
direction or to the right: each will then make the same cir- 
cuit backward, during a second year, in a westerly direction 
or to the left.’ Their term of service will be two years in all, 
during which all of them will have become familiarly ac- 
quainted with every portion of the territory. A public mess 
will be provided for these companies, and each man among 
them will be held to strict continuity of service. Their 
Plato, Legg. vi. p. 758 C-D. an oo, 
Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 763-764. In reference to omens and auguries 
Y Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 D. ots i the Greek spectator looked towards 
THS Xdpas téwous peTadddrrovras del ' the north, so that he had the east on 


Tay éfis téxwy éxdorov unvds jyeioOa | his right hand. 
Tovs ppovpdpxous éml Sétia KvKA@- >| 
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duties will be, not merely to keep each district in a condition 
of defence against a foreign enemy, but also to improve its 
internal condition: to facilitate the outflow of water where 
there is too much, and to retard it where there is too little: 
to maintain, in the precincts sacred to the Gods, reservoirs of 
spring-water, partly as ornament, partly also as warm baths 
(for the heating of which large stocks of dry wood must be 
collected)—to benefit the old, the sick, and the overworked 
husbandman.? Farthermore, these Agronomi will adjudicate 
upon disputes and offences among the rural population, both 
slave and free. If they abuse their trust they will be account- 
able, first to the assembled citizens of the district, next to the 
public tribunals in the city. 
Plato considers that these Agronomi will go through hard 
work during their two years of service, inasmuch as 
with the they will have no slaves, and will have to do every- 
nian Kryptia. thing for themselves: though in the performance of 
any public work, they are empowered to put in requisition 
both men and cattle from the neighbourhood.* He _ pro- 
nounces it to be a salutary discipline for the young men, 
whom he admonishes that an apprenticeship in obedience is 
indispensable to qualify them for command, and that exact 
obedience to the laws and magistrates will be their best title 
to posts of authority when older.’ Moreover, he insists on 
the necessity that all citizens should become minutely ac- 
quainted with the whole territory : towards which purpose he 
encourages young men in the exercise of hunting. He com- 
pares (indirectly) his moveable guard of Agronomi to the 
Lacedemonian Krypti, who maintained the police of Laconia, 
and kept watch over the Helots:* though they are also the 


Comparison 


* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 761 A-D. 

Agreeable and refreshing combina- 
tions of springs with shady trees near 
the precincts of the Gods were fre- 
quent. See Xenophon, Hellen. v. 


© Plato, Legg. vi. p. 763 A-B. efre 
Tis Kpuwrols elr’ G&yopavonous €10 b, rh 
Karay xalper,&c. He notes the hard- 
ships endured by these Kpumrol in their 
Kpurreia, i. p. 033 C. 

The phrase seems however to indi- 


, 19. 

The thermal waters were also gener- 
ally connected with some precinct of 
Héraklés or Asklépius. 

In some temples it was forbidden to 
use this adjoining water except for 
sacred rites, Thucyd. iv. 97. 

a Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 760 E-763 A. 

b Plato, Legg. vi. p. 762 E. 


cate that Plato did not much like to 
call his Agronomi by the name of 
Kpurrol. The duties performed by the 
Lacedsemonian Kpurrol against the 
Helots were of the harshest character. 
Sce chap. vi. p. 509 of my ‘ History of 
Greece.’ Schomann, Antig. Jurisp. 
Gree. iv. 1-4, p. 111, V. 1, 21, p. 199. 
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parallel of the youthful Peripoli at Athens, who were em- 
ployed as Guards for two years round various parts of 
Attica. 

Besides Astynomi and Agoranomi, Plato provides priests 
for the care of the sacred buildings in the city, and eee 
for the service of the Gods. In choosing these Property be. 
priests, as in choosing the other magistrates, elec- temples. 
tion and sortition are to be combined: to satisfy at once 
the oligarchical and the democratical sentiment. The lot 
will be peculiarly suitable in a case where priests are to 
be chosen-—because the God may be expected to guide it 
in a manner agreeable to himself.4 Plato himself however 
is not confident on this point, for he enjoins additional pre- 
cautions: the person chosen must be sixty years old at least, 
free from all bodily defect, of legitimate birth, and of a family 
untainted by previous crime. Plato prescribes farther, that 
laws or canons respecting matters of divine concern shall be 
obtained from the Delphian oracle: and that certain Exégéte 
shall be named as authorised interpreters of these canons, as 
long as they live. Treasurers or stewards shall also be 
chosen, out of the two richer classes of the census, to ad- 
minister the landed property and produce belonging to the 
various temples. 

In the execution of the duties imposed upon them, the 
Agoranomi and Astynomi are empowered to fine an offender 
to the extent of one mina (one hundred drachme), each 
of them separately—and when both sit together, to the 
extent of two minex.® 

Musie and Gymnastic.—F or each of these, two magisterial 
functions must be constituted: one to superintend 
the teaching and training—the other, to preside 
over the matches and distribution of prizes. In re- 
gard to the musical matches, one President must be "°°" 
appointed for the monédic singleheaded exhibitions, another 


Superintend- 


d Plato, Legg. vi. p. 749 D. powered to impose a fine of definite 
© Plato, Legg. vi. p. 759 E. amount (ér:BoAhy ériBdaArew), though 
! Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 A. we do not know what that amount 
& Plato, Legg. vi. p. 764 B. was. The Proedri could impose a fine 


Here, as in other provisions, Plato as high as one mina, the Senate as 
copies the practice at Athens, where high as five mine (Meier und Scho- 
each individual magistrate was em- mann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 34). 
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for the choric exhibitions. The President of the former must 
be not less than thirty years of age. The President of the 
latter must be not less than forty years of age. In order to 
appoint a fit person, the Nomophylakes shall constrain all 
the citizens whom they believe to be conversant with monddic 
or choric matters, to assemble and agree on a preliminary 
list of ten candidates, who shall undergo a Dokimasy or ex- 
amination, upon the single point of skill and competency, and 
no other. If they all pass, recourse shall be had to lot, and 
the one who draws the first lot shall be President for the 
year. In regard to the gymnastic matches, of men as well as 
of horses, the citizens of the three richest classes shall be con- 
strained to come together (those of the fourth class may 
come, or stay away, as they please), and to fix upon twenty 
suitable persons ; who shall undergo the Dokimasy, and out of 
whom three shall be selected by lot as Presidents of gymnastic 
contests for the year." 

We observe that in the nomination of Presidents for the 
Grave dutiee MUSical and gymnastic contests, Plato adopts the 
of the Minis- same doublefaced machinery as before—To please 


ter of Edu- 
cation—pre- the oligarchical sentiment by treating the votes of 


cautions in 

electing him. the rich as indispensable, the votes of the poor as 
indifferent—To please the democratical sentiment by a partial 
application of the lot. But in regard to the President of 
musical and gymnastic education or training, he prescribes a 
very different manner of choice. He declares this to be the 
most important function im the city. Upon the way in which 
the Minister of Education discharges his functions, the ulti- 
mate character of the citizens will mainly turn. Accordingly, 
this magistrate must be a man of fifty years of age, father of 
legitimate children—and, if possible, of daughters as well as 
sons. He must also be one of the thirty-seven Nomophylakes. 
He will be selected, not by the votes of the citizens generally, 
but by the votes of all the magistrates (except the annual 
Councillors and the Prytanes): such votes being deposited 
secretly in the temple of Apollo. The person who obtains 
the most of these secret votes will be submitted to a farther 
Dokimasy by all the voting magistrates (except the Nomo- 


" Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 764-765. 
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phylakes themselves), and will, if approved, be constituted 
President of musical and gymnastic education for five years.! 

From the magisterial authority in his city, Plato now passes 
to the judicial or dikastic. He remarks that no j.44. 
peremptory line of separation can be drawn between “4 
the two. Every magistrate exercises judicial functions on 
some matters: every dikast, on the days when he sits, decides 
magisterially.« He then proceeds to distinguish (as the Attic 
forum did) between two sorts of causes :—Private, disputes 
between man and man, where the persons complaining of 
being wronged are one or a few individuals—Public, where 
the party wronged or alleged to be wronged is the state. 

In regard to the private causes, he institutes Tribe-Dikaste- 
ries, taken by lot out of the citizens of each tribe, Private 
and applied without notice to each particular cause how tried. 
as it comes on, so that no one can know beforehand in what 
cause he is to adjudicate, nor can any one be solicited or 
bribed.” He institutes farthermore a superior court of appeal, 
formed every year by the various Boards of Magistrates, each 
choosing out of its own body the most esteemed member, 
subject to approval by an ensuing Dokimasy.". When one 
citizen believes himself to be wronged by another, he must 
first submit the complaint to arbitration by neighbours and 
common friends. If this arbitration fails to prove satisfactory, 
he must next bring the complaint before the Tribe-Dikastery. 
Should their decision prove unsatisfactory, the case may be 
brought (seemingly by either of the parties) before the 
superior court of appeal, whose decision will be final. Plato 
directs that this superior Court shall hold its sittings publicly, 
in presence of all the Magistrates and all the Councillors, as 
well as of any other citizen who may choose to attend. The 
members of the Court are to give their votes openly.° Should 


done towards some interest not strictly 


' Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 765-706. 

* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 707 A. 

1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 B. 

This was the main distinction 
adopted in the Attic law. 1. Com- 

laint, founded upon injury alleged to 

e done to the interest of some indi- 
Vidual—ayoy Bios, dixn dla, blen in 
the narrow sense. 2, Complaint, 
founded upon injury alleged to be 


VOL, IIT, 


individual—ayav Snudoios, Sikn 5n- 
poola, ypaph (Meier und Schémann, 
Der Attisch. Prozess, p. aes 

™ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B. 

" Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 C-D.  y- 
yvéc8w Kowdy axaci trois 7d Tplrov 
dupicBnrovow iirais wpds GAAfAOvs. 

° Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 767 A-D, 
708 B. Compare xii. p. 950. 
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they be suspected of injustice or corruption, they may be im- 
peached before the Nomophylakes ; who, if convinced of their 
guilt, shall compel them to make good the wrong done, and 
shall impose penalties besides, if the case requires.? 

In regard to Public Causes, Plato makes unusual concession 
Publiccausee C0 & feeling much prevalent in Greece, and especially 
must be tried notent at Athens. Where the wrong done is to the 


directly by ' ee ° 
thecitizens— Hublic, he recognises that the citizens generally will 


rong fee 

ing among not submit to be excluded from the personal cog- 
en nisance of it: the citizen excluded from that privi- 
lege feels as if he had no share in the city.4 If one citizen 
accuses another of treason, or peculation, or other wrong , 
towards the public, the accusation shall be originated at first, 
and decided at last, before the general body of citizens. But 
after having been originated before this general, assembly, the 
charge must be submitted to an intermediate stage of examina- 
tion, before three of the principal Boards of Magistrates ; who 
shall sift the allegations of the accuser, as well as the defence 
of the accused. These commissioners (we must presume) will 
make a report on the case, which report will be brought 
before the general assembly ; who will then adjudicate upon 
it finally, and condemn or acquit as they think right." 

This proposition deserves notice. Plato proclaims his dis- 
Plato's way &pprobation of the numerous Dikasterics in Athens, 


theme Wherein the Dikasts sat, heard, and voted—perhaps 


vce, vith applause or murmurs, but with no searching 
rocisi Co . Questions of their own—leaving the whole speech to 
missioner he parties and their witnesses. To decide justly 
(he says), the judicial authority must not remain silent, but 
must speak more than the parties, and must undertake the 
substantial conduct of the.enquiry. No numerous assembly — 
nor even any few, unless they be intelligent—are competent 


to such a duty: nor even an intelligent few, without much 


| Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 E r Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 A. 
Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B. kadas év Tais 
dy Tov 
nyeira 7d mapdmay “Here the word Bdcavos is used in a 
Bb elvu. This is a remark- much more extended sense than usual, 


able indication about the tone of so as to include the whole process of 
Grecian feeling from a very adverse judicial enquiry. 
witness. 
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time and patience.’ To secure such an enquiry on these public 
causes—as far as is possible consistent with the necessity of 
leaving the final decision to the general assembly—is the 
object of Plato’s last-mentioned proposition. It is one of 
the most judicious propositions in his whole scheme. 


Plato has now constituted the magistrates and the judicial 
machinery. It is time to specify the laws which they wrat jaws 


are to obey and to enforce. bites ae ta 
Plato considers the Nomophbylakes (together with {er Geis 


another Board called the Nocturnal Council, to be pt en. 


hereafter described) as the permanent representa- P°Y*** 
tives of himself: destined to ensure that the grand ethical 
purpose of the lawgiver shall be constantly kept in view, and 
to supply what may have been left wanting in the original 
programme." Especially at the first beginning, provision will 
be found wanting in many details, which the Nomophylakes 
will take care to supply. In respect to the choric festivals, 
which are of so much importance for the training and inter- 
course of young men and maidens, the lawgiver must trust to 
the Choric Superintendents and the Nomophylakes for regu- 
lating, by their experience, much which he cannot foresee. 
But an experience of ten years will enable them to make all 
the modifications and additions required; and after that period 
they shall fix and consecrate in perpetuity the ceremonies as 
they then stand, forbidding all farther change. Neither in 
that nor in any other arrangement shall any subsequent change 
be allowed, except on the unanimous requisition of all the 
magistrates, all the people, and all the oracles of the Gods.* 
The choric festivals, in which the youths and maidens will 
take part, both of them naked as far as asober mo- ____. 
desty will allow, present occasions for mutual ac- niobate to 


choose r 


quaintance between them, which serves as founda- wives —No 
owries-—— 


tion for marriage.’ At the age of twenty-five a Costly mar- 
riage festivals 


young man is permitted to marry ; and before the aretorbidden. 
age of thirty-five he is required to marry, under penalty of 


" Plato, Legg. vi. p. 766 E. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 A 
* Plato, Legg. Vi. p. 768 E. suisas Béxpimep aidovs owdpovos 
" Plato, Legg. vi. p. 770 C-E. y, &e. 


x Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 C-D. 
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fine and disgrace, if he does not.” Plato introduces here a dis- 
course, in the form of a prologue to his marriage law, wherein 
he impresses on young men the general principles according 
to which they ought to choose their wives. The received 
sentiment, which disposes a rich youth to choose his wife 
from a rich family, is (in Plato’s view) altogether wrong. 
Rich husbands ought to assort themselves with poor wives ; 
and in general the characters of husband and wife ought to 
be opposite rather than similar, in order that the offspring 
may not inherit the defects of either... The religious cere- 
monies antecedent to marriage are to be regulated by the 
Exégéte. A costly marriage feast—and, above all, drunken- 
ness at that feast—are emphatically forbidden. Any off- 
spring begotten when the parent is in this disorderly and in- 
sane condition,> will probably be vitiated from the beginning. 
Out of the two residences which every citizen’s lot will com- 

prise, one must be alloted to the son when the son marries.° 
Plato now enters upon his laws respecting property; and 
Laws about first of all upon the most critical variety of property ; 
Siaves to ve that in human beings, or slavery. This he declares 
eated to be a subject full of difficulty. There is much dif- 


never treated 
with cruelty 


orinsolence. ference of opinion on the subject. Some speak of 
e mas ° e 
must not slaves ag deserving trust and good treatment, in 
converse ° ° 

with them. proof of which various anecdotes of exemplary 


fidelity on their part are cited: others again regard them as 
incorrigibly debased, fit for nothing better than the whip and 
spur, like cattle. Then moreover the modified form of 
slavery, such as that of the Helots in Laconia, and the 
Penestz in Thessaly, has been found full of danger and em- 
barrassment, though the Spartans themselves are well satis- 
fied with it. (It will be recollected that the Helots and 


* Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772 E, 774 A. 

a Plato, Legg. vi. p. 773 C-D. 

Compare the Politikus, pp. 310-311, 
where the necessity is insisted on of 
coupling in marriage two persons of 
opposite dispositions—7d dvdpetov 760s 
with 7d xdécpioy HOos. There is a 
natural inclination (Plato says) for the 
évdpeco: to intermarry with each other, 
and for the xéop-o: to do the like: but 
the lawgiver must contend against 


this. If this be permitted, cach of the 
breeds will degenerate through excess 
of its own peculiarity. 

> Plato, Legg. vi. p. 775. 

© Plato, Legg. vi. p. 776 A. 

4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777. He al- 
ludes also to the enslavement of the 
indigenous popuenee called the 
Mariandyni, by the Grecian colonists 
of Herakleia on the southern coast of 
the Euxine; and to the disturbances 
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Peneste were not slaves bought and imported from abroad, 
as the slaves in Attica were, but conquered Hellenic com- 
munities who had been degraded from freedom into slavery, 
and from the condition of independent proprietorship into 
that of tributary tenants or serfs; but with the right to re- 
main permanently on their lands, without ever being sold for 
exportation.) This form of slavery (where the slaves are of 
the same race and language, with reciprocal bonds of sym- 
pathy towards each other) Plato denounces as especially dan- 
gerous. Care must be taken that there shall be among the 
slaves as little fellowship of language and feelings as possible ; 
but they must be well fed: moreover everything like cruelty 
and insolence in dealing with them must be avoided, even 
more carefully than in dealing with freemen. This he pre- 
scribes partly for the protection of the slave himself, but still 
more for the interest of the master: whose intrinsic virtue, 
or want of virtue, will be best tested by his behaviour as a 
master. The slaves must be punished judicially, when they 
deserve it. But the master must never exhort or admonish 
them, as he would address himself to a freeman: he must 
never say a word to them, except to give an order: above all, 
he must abstain from all banter and joking, either with male 
or female slaves.° Many foolish masters indulge in such be- 
haviour, which emboldens the slaves to give themselves airs, 
and renders the task of governing them almost impracticable.‘ 
and independence to the slave’s 


character: and he takes occasion 
from hence to deduce some objections 


and disorders which had occurred 
through movements of the slaves in 
Southern Italy. Probably this last 


may be connected with that revolt 
whereby the Bruttians became en- 
franchised; but we can make out no- 
thing definite from Plato’s language. 

e Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777 D-E. xoAd- 
(ew ye phy ev dixn Bovarous del, kal wh 
vov0erouvtas ws edevbépous Opimrecba 
moiety, Thy 5¢ oixerov mpdopnow xpy 

ériragiv macay ylyver@a, mh 
jovras undaun undauas oikerais, 
obv Onrelaus wnt &ppeow. 

f Aristotle (Polit. vii. p. 1330, a. 27; 
(Econom. i. p. 1344, b. 18) agrees with 
Plato as to the danger of having slaves 
who speak the same language and are 
of the same tribes, with common line- 
age andsympathies. Hedisapprovesof 
anything which tends to impart spirit 


against various arrangements of the 
Platonic Republic (Politic. i. p. 1204, 
a. 35). These are procautions—zpbds 
To pndev vewreplCev. But Aristotle 
dissents from Plato on another point 
—where Plato enjoins that the master 
shall not exhort or admonish his slave, 
but shall address to him no word ex- 
cept theword of command (Arist. Pol. 
i. p. 1200, b. 5). Aristotle says that 
there is a certain special and inferior 
kind of aper} which the slave can pos- 
sess and ought to possess; that this 
ought to be communicated to him by 
the admonition and exhortation of the 
master; and that the master ought to 
admonish his slavos even more than he 
admonishes his children. The slave 
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As to the construction of the city, Plato prescribes that its 
external contour shall be of circular form, encircling 
the summit of an eminence, with the agora near the 
centre. The temples of the Gods shall be planted 
around the agora, and the buildings for gymnasia 
and schooling, for theatrical representation, for magistrative, 
administrative, and judicial business, near at hand. Plato 
follows the example of Sparta in prohibiting any special outer 
wall for the fortification of the city, which he treats as an indi- 
cation of weakness and timidity: nevertheless he suggests 
that the houses constituting the city may be erected on such 
@ plan, and in such connection, as to be equivalent to a forti- 
fication. When once the city is erected, the Astynomi or 
fidiles are to be charged with the duty of maintaining its 
integrity and cleanliness. 

Plato next proceeds to regulate the mode of life proper for 
Mode of life @lt his new-married couples. He proclaims broadly 
prescribed t© that large interference with private and individual 
They areto life is unavoidable ; and that no great public reform 

othe can be accomplished without it." He points out that 

tbe tor this principle was nowhere sufficiently admitted : 
snecity- not even at Sparta, where it was carried farther 
than anywhere else. Even the Spartans and Kretans adopted 
the public mess-table only for males, and not for females.' In 
Plato’s view, it is essential for both. He would greatly prefer 
(as announced already in his Republic) that it should be one 
and the same for both—males and females taking their meals 
together. 

The newly-married couples are enjoined to bestow their 


round it. 


requires a certain 

that he may not be hindered from his 
duty by d&xoAacia or Be:Ala: but it is 
An apeth pinpad: the courage required 
for the slave is iwnperixh, that for the 
master dpyinh (ib. p. 1260, a. 22-35). 
This measure of virtue the master 
must impart to the slave by exhorta- 
tion, over and above the orders which 
he gives as to the performance of 
work. It would appear, however, that 
in Aristotle’s time there were various 
persons who denied that there was any 
'  ” belonging to a slaye—napa rds 


_. kas kal Siaxomnds (p. 1259, b. 23). 
Upon this last theory is founded the 
injunction of Plato which Aristotle 
here controverts. 

What Aristotle says about slaves in 
the fifth chapter of the first book of 
his Economica, is superior to what he 
says in the Politica, and superior to 
anything which we read in the Platonic 
Treatise De Legibus. 

& Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 778-779. 

h ies Legg. vi. p. 780 A, vii. p. 


790 A. 
i Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 A. 
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best attention upon the production of handsome and well-con- 
stituted children: this being their primary duty to Boara of 
the city for ten years after their marriage. Their ink matrons 
conduct will be watched by a Board of Matrons, chosen for 
the purpose by the Nomophylakes, and assembling every day 
in the temple of Hileithuia. In case of any dispute, or un- 
faithful or unseemly conduct, these Matrons will visit them to 
admonish or threaten, if they see reason. Should such inter- 
ference fail of effect, the Matrons will apprise the Nomo- 
phylakes, who will on their parts admonish and censure, and 
will at last denounce the delinquents, if still refractory, to the 
public authority. The delinquents will then be disgraced, 
and debarred from the public ceremonies, unless they can 
clear themselves by indicting and convicting their accusers 
before the public tribunal.* 

The age of marriage is fixed at from thirty to thirty-five for 
males, from sixteen to twenty for females. The first age fixea for 


marriage. 


ten years after marriage are considered as appropri- During the 
rst ten 


ated to the production of children for the city, and years the 


couple are 


are subject to the strict supervisionabove mentioned. under obliga- 
ion to pro- 


If any couple have no offspring for ten years, the create for the 
2 ‘ city— 


marriage shall be dissolved by authority. After ten Beritieas 
years the supervision is suspended, and the couple ten years. 
are left to themselves. If either of them shall commit an in- 
fidelity with another person still under the decennial restric- 
tion, the party so offending is liable to the same penalty as if 
he were still himself also under it.! But if the person with 
whom infidelity is committed be not under that restriction, 
no penalty will be incurred beyond a certain general dis- 
credit, as compared with others whose conduct is blameless, 
and who will receive greater honour. However, Plato advises 
that nothing shall be said in the law respecting the conduct 
of married couples after the period of decennial restriction has 
elapsed, unless there be some grave scandal to call attention 
to the subject.™ 


k Plato, Legg. vi. p. 784. ; - 
' Plato, Legg. vi. pp. ee alah vouobernGévra TavTy 
m Plato, Legg. vi. p. 785 A. kal Ow, &c. 
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Plato now proceeds to treat about the children just born. 
How infants The principle of separate family being admitted in 
are to be 
brought up— the Treatise de Legibus, he refrains from promul- 
poral gating any peremptory laws on this subject, because 
movements it is impossible for the lawgiver or the magistrate to 
toning down enter into each private house; and to a ene obedi- 
violent emo- 
tions. ence on such minute and numerous details: while it 
would be discreditable for him to command what he could not 
enforce, and it would moreover accustom citizens to disobey 
the law with impunity. Still, however, Plato® thinks it useful 
to deliver some general advice, which he hopes that fathers 
and mothers will spontaneously follow. He begins with the 
infant as soon as born, and even before birth. The mother 
during pregnancy is admonished to take regular exercise ; 
the infant when born must be carried about constantly in the 
nurse’s arms. The invigorating effects of such gestation are 
illustrated by the practice of Athenian cockfighters, who cause 
the cocks while under training to be carried about under the 
arms of attendants in long walks.° Besides that the nurses 
(slaves) must be strong women, there must also be more than 
one to each infant, in order that he may be sutticiently car- 
ried about. He must be kept in swaddling-clothes for the first 
two years, and must not be allowed to walk until he is three 
years of age.” The perpetual movement and dandling, in 
the arms of the nurse, produces a good effect not only on the 
health and bodily force of the infant, but also upon his emo- 
tions. The infant ought tv be kept (if it were possible) in 
movement as constant and unceasing as if he were on ship- 
board. Nurses know this by experience, when they lull to 
sleep an insumnious child, not by holding him still, but by 
swinging him about in their arms, and by singing aditty. So 
likewise the insane and furious emotions inspired by Dionysus 
(also by Zeus, by the mother of the Gods, &c.) are appeased 


n Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 788-790 A, . ba mdons vuK- 
© Plato, Legg. vii. p. 789. vés Te Kal Tuépas, ws 
P Plato, Legg. vil. pp. 789 E,7g0 A. Grace piv, oux hora Be Trois Bri. 
a Plato, Legg. vii. p. 790 D. Ad- Tdrow, Kah oixeiy, ei Suvardy hy, olay 
rolyuy Tovro olov ded wA€ovTas: viv St, as eyytrara 
Twparos TE Kal ~ 7 rep 
Ka) 
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by the regulated movement, dance and music, solemnly per- 
formed at the ceremonial worship of the God who excited the 
emotions. These are different varieties of fear and perturba- 
tion: they are morbid internal movements, which we over- 
power and heal by muscular and rhythmical movements im- 
pressed from without, with appropriate music and religious 
solemnities.' 

To guard the child, during the first three years of his life, 
against disturbing fears, or at least to teach him to conquer 
them when they may spring up, is to lay the best foundation 
of a fearless character for the future.* By extreme indulgence 
he would be rendered wayward: by extreme harshness his 
spirit would be broken.t A middle course ought to be pur- 
sued, guarding him against pains as far as may be, yet at the 
same time keeping pleasures out of his reach, especially the 
stronger pleasures: thus shall we form in him a gentle and pro- 
pitious disposition, such as that which we ascribe to the Gods." 

The comparison made here by Plato between the effect 
produced by these various religious ceremonies upon 
the mind of the votary, and that produced by the 
dandling of the nurse upon the perturbed child in dis 
her arms, is remarkable. In both, the evil is the tion 
same—unfounded and irrational fear—an emotional disturb- 
ance within: in both, the remedy is the same—regulated 
muscular movement and excitement from without: more 
gentle in the case of the infant, more violent in the case of 
the adult. Emotion is a complex fact, physical as well as 
mental ? and the physical aspect and basis of it (known to 
Aristotle* as well as to Plato) is here brought to view. To 


Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 790-791. Se:- of those who took part in it, see 


Choric and 
orchestic 
movements, 
their effect in 
discharging 


ve tot. wou Tait aupdrepa To 
In, Kal Zor. Selywara 8” ei Pavan 
_ twa. “Orav oby twbéy ris 
rots ToLovTaIs WADECE 
tav Ewhev kparet Klvnois mpoodepo- 
, —  évrds poBepdy otcay kal 
klynow, Kparhoaca. | 
te €v TH Wuxn palvera: drrep- 
n vhs mwepl Ta THs Kapdlas 
Xareris yevouevns Exdorwy wydhoews. 
About the effect of the movement, 
bustle, noise, and solemn exhibitions, 
&c. of a Grecian festival, in appeasing 
the over-wrought internal excitement 


Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 689. 
Compare Euripid. Hippolyt. 141, 
where the chorus addresses the love- 
sick Phadra :— 
av Tip %Oeos, d xovpa 
ely” éx Tlavds eff ‘Excras, 
}) ceva KopuBdyrwr, 
4 warpds dpelas porras. 
also Kurip. Medea, 1172 about Nayds 
épyds. 
8 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 C. 
t Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 D. 
u Plato, Legg. vii. p. 792 C-D. 
x Aristot. De Anima, i. I. 
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speak the language of modern science (with which their views 
here harmonise, in spite of their imperfect acquaintance with 
human anatomy), if the energies of the nervous system are 
overwrought within, they may be diverted into a new channel 
by bodily movements at once strenuous and measured, and 
may thus be discharged in a way tranquillising to the emo- 
tions. This is Plato’s theory about the healing effects of the 
choric and orchéstic religious ceremonies of his day. The 
God was believed first to produce the distressing excitement 
within—then to suggest and enjoin (even to share in) the 
ceremonial movements for the purpose of relieving it. The 
votary is brought back from the condition of comparative 
madness to that of sober reason.’ Strong emotion of any kind 
is,in Plato’s view, a state of distemper. The observances here 
prescribed respecting wise regulation of the emotions, espe- 
cially in young children, are considered by Plato as not being 
laws in the proper and positive sense, but as the unwritten 
customs, habits, rules, discipline, &c., upon which all positive 
laws repose and depend. Though they appear to go into 
excessive and petty details, yet unless they be well under- 
stood and efficaciously realised, the laws enacted will fail to 
attain their purpose.’ 

Pursuant to this view of the essential dependence of leges 
Training of UpOn mores, Plato continues his directions about the 
girls. training of children. From the age of three to six, 
the child must be supplied with amusements, under a gentle 
but sufficient controul. The children of both sexes will meet 
daily at the various temples near at hand, with discreet 
matrons to preside over them, and will find amusement for 
each other. At six years of age the boys and girls will be 
separated, and will be consigned to different male and female 
tutors. The boys shall learn riding, military exercise, and 
the use of the various weapons of war. The girls shall learn 
these very same things also, if it be possible. Plato is most 


Y Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 A. nullam majores nostri corporis partem 
eipydoato évrl pavikay jpi esse voluerunt, que non sentiret reli- 
Cats Sad Ee gionem. Nam cantus ad animam, 

Servius observes (Not. ad Virgil. saltatio ad mobilitatem pertinet cor- 
Eclog. v. 73) :—“ Sané, ut in religioni- poris.” 
bus saltaretur, hee ratio est, quod Plato, Legg. vii. p. 793 C-D. 
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anxious that they should learn, but he fears that the feelings 
of the community will not tolerate the practice. All the 
teaching will be conducted under the superintendence of 
teachers, female as well as male: competent individuals, of 
both sexes, being appointed to the functions of command 
without distinction.» The children will be taught to use their 
left hands as effectively as their right.© Wrestling shall be 
taught up to a certain point, to improve the strength and 
flexibility of the limbs; but elaborate wrestling and pugilism 
is disapproved. Imitatiye dancing, choric movements, and 
procession, shall also be taught, but always in arms, to fami- 
harise the youth with military details.‘ 

Plato now enters upon the musical and literary teaching 
proper for the youthful portion of his community. Musical ana 
Poetry, music, and dancing, as connected with the cenching 


youth— 


service and propitiation of the Gods, are in the first Poetry, songe, 
music,dances, 


instance recreative and amusing ; but they also in- must ail be 
xed Dy 


volve serious consequences.° It is most important authority 


and never 


to the community that these exercises should not changed— 
only be well arranged, but that when arranged they by poets 
should be fixed by authority, so as to prevent all please. 
innovations or deviations by individual taste. Plato here re- 
peats, with emphasis, his commendation of the Egyptian 
practice to consecrate all the songs, dances, and festive cere- 
monies, and to tolerate no others whatever.’ Change is in 
itself a most serious evil, and change in one department pro- 
vokes an appetite for change in all. Plato forbids all inno- 
vation, even in matters of detail, such as the shape of vessels 
or articles of furniture.£ He allows no poet to circulate any 
ode except such as is in full harmony with the declaration of 
the lawgiver respecting good and evil. All the old poems 
must be sifted and weeded. All new hymns and prayers to 
the Gods, even before they are shown to a single individual, 
must be examined by Censors above fifty years of age, in 
order that it may be seen whether the poet knows what he 
® Plato, Legg. vii. p. 794 B-D. d Plato, Legg. vii. p. 796 C-D. 
> Plato, Legg. vii. p. 795 D. dpxov- ° Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803 C-E. 
gas Te Kal pxover. P. 806 E. f Plato, Legg. vii. p. 799. 


© Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 794-795, & Plato, Legg. vii. p. 797. 
804 D. 
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ought to praise or blame, and what he ought to pray for. In 
general the poets do not know what is good and what is evil. 
By mistaken prayers—especially for wealth, which the law- 
giver discountenances as prejudicial—they may bring down 
great mischief upon the city.” Different songs must be com- 
posed for the two sexes : songs of a bold and martial character 
for males—of a sober and quiet character for females.’ But 
the poet must on no account cultivate “the sweet Muse,” or 
make it his direct aim to produce emotions delightful to the 
audience. The sound and useful music will always in the end 
become agreeable, provided the pupils hear it from their 
earliest childhood, and hear nothing else* Plato censures 
the tragic representations exhibited in the Grecian cities (at 
Athens, more than anywhere else) as being unseemly, and 
even impious, because, close to the altar where sacrifice was 
offered to the Gods, choric and dramatic performances of the 
most touching and pathetic character were exhibited. The 
poet who gained the prize was he who touched most deeply 
the tender emotions of the audience, and caused the greatest 
flow of tears among them. Now, in the opinion of Plato, the 
exhibition of so much human misery, and the communication 
of so much sorrowful sympathy, was most unsuitable to the 
festival day,and offensive to the Gods. It was tolerable only on 
the inauspicious days of the year, and when exhibited by hired 
Karian mourners, such as those who wailed loudly at funerals. 
The music at the festivals ought to have no emotional cha- 
racter, except that of gentle, kindly, auspicious cheerfulness.! 

At ten years old, the boys and girls (who have hitherto 
Roysand been exercised in recitation, singing, dancing, &c.) 
fers and are to learn their letters, or reading and writing. 

~~~ They will continue this process until thirteen years 


Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 800 A, 801 B, Gorgias, p. 501; Republic, x. p. 605: 


802 B. also about the effect on the spectators, 
1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 D-E. Ion. p. 535 EK. 

k Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 C. kal ph The idea of edpnuta is more negative 

apariWeuevns THs yAuKelas Movons. than positive; it is often shown by 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 800 B-E. silence. The dvc¢4usa—Sopho. Phil. 

_.  y Kal 1d ris BbHs yevos 11—or Bdracgnula, as Plato calls it, 

pay wdv7n mavTws , are the positive act or ill-omened 


This is a remarkable declaration manifestation, Plato, Phedon, p. 117. 
of Plato, condemning the tragic ree © ~ i “i 
presentations at Athens. Compare 
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old. They will learn the use of the lyre, for three teen years of 


: ° ; age. Masters 
years. The same period and duration is fixed for al] wil tech 


the laws and 


of them, not depending at all upon the judgment or fimo. 
preference of the parents." It is sufficient if they Mynceret 
learn to read and write tolerably, without aiming to “°° 
do it either quickly or very well. The boys will be marched 
to school at daybreak every morning, under the care of a 
tutor, who is chosen by the magistrate for the purpose of 
keeping them under constant supervision and discipline.” 
The masters for teaching will be special persons paid for the 
duty, usually foreigners.° They will be allowed to teach 
nothing except the laws and homilies of the lawgiver, together 
with any selections from existing poets which may be in full 
harmony with these.’ Plato here proclaims how highly he is 
himself delighted with his own string of homilies: which are 
not merely exhortations useful to be heard, but also have the 
charm of poetry, and have been aided by inspirations from the 
Gods.1 As for the poets themselves, whether serious or 
comic, whose works were commonly employed in teaching, 
being committed wholly or partially to memory—Plato re- 
pudiates them as embodying a large proportion of mischievous 
doctrine which his pupils ought never to hear. Much read- 
ing, or much learning, he discountenances as dangerous to 
youths." 

The teaching of the harp and of music (occupying the three 
years from thirteen to sixteen, after the three pre- The teaching 
ceding years of teaching letters) will not be suffered ple, and com- 
to extend to any elaborate or complicated combina- sexes. 
tions. The melody will be simple: the measure grave and 
dignified. The imitative movement or dancing will exhibit 
only the gestures and demeanour suitable to the virtuous 
man in the various situations of life, whether warlike or 


™ Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810 A. this as said in jest (faceté dicit). To 
n Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 808 C, 809 B. | me it seems sober earnest, and quite in 
° Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 804 D, 813 E. | character with the didactic solemnity 
P Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 811 E. Any | of the whole treatise. Plato himself 
new poet who wishes to exhibit must | would have been astonished (I think) 
submit his compositions tothe Censors. | at the note of his commentator. 
P. 817 C-D. r Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-811, 
4 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 C-D. od« | xlvduvdy gnu etva: pépoveay trois racot 
tvev tivds emirvolas Seay — pdda | rhy woAvuablay. Compare p. 819 A. 
no 0jva. Stallbaum in his note treats 
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pacific :* the subject-matter of the songs or hymns will be 
regulated (as above described) by censorial authority. The 
practice will be consecrated and unchangeable, under the 
supervision of a magistrate for education.' 
- All this teaching is imparted to the youth of both sexes: 
to boys, by male teachers—to girls, by female teachers, both 
of them paid. The training in gymnastic and military exer- 
cises and in arms, is also common to girls and boys." Plato 
deems it disgraceful that the females shall be brought up 
timorous and helpless—unable to aid in defending the city 
when it is menaced, and even unmanning the male citizens by 
demonstrations of terror.* 

We next come to arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Rudiments ~ Lato directs that all his citizens shall learn the rudi- 


of arithmetic . 
andgeometry ments of these sciences—not for the reason urged by 


to be taught. most persons, because of the necessities of practical 
life, (which reason he discards asextravagantly silly, though his 
master Sokrates was among those who urged it)—but because 
these are endowments belonging to the divine nature, and 
because without them no man can become a God, Demon, or 
Hero, capable of watching over mankind.’ In Egypt ele- 
mentary arithmetic and geometry were extensively taught to 
boys—but very little inGreece:? though he intimates that both 
in Egypt, and in the Phenician towns, they were turned only 
to purposes of traffic, and were joined with sordid dispositions 
which a good lawgiver ought to correct by other provisions. In 


Plato, Legg. vil. p. 812 C-D.' or dmdarcuos: 
Still Plato allows the exhibition, under : x Plato, Legg. vii. p. 814 B. See 
certain conditions, of low, comic, ludi- Aéschylus, Sept. ad. Thebas, 172-220. 
crous dances; yet not by any freemen Plato, Legg. vii. p. 818 B-C. oivos 
or citizens, but by slaves and hired tTav Adywr ebnOdoratds ort 
persons of mean character. He even | paxpp. In interpreting this curious 
considers it necessary that the citizens | passage we must remember that regu- 
should see such low exhibitions occa- | arity, symmetry, exact numerical pro- 
sionally, in order to appreciate by con- | portion, &c.,are the primary character- 
trast the excellence of their own digni- | istics of the divine agents in Plato’s 
fied exhibitions. Of two opposites you | view: of Uranus and the Stars, as the 
cannot know the one unless you also first of them, compare Aisch.Prom. 460. 
learn to know the other—é&vev yap z Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 818 E, 
; 819 B-D. JoxtvOnv—intp axdytwy 
évayriwyv Ta évavrica ft tay ‘EAAfjvwy. Compare Legg. v. p. 
TOLEW 747 C, and Republic, iv. p. 436 A. 

a, &c. (p. 816 EB). Respecting the distinction bet ween 
t Plato, Legg. vii. p. 813 A. Geol, Saluoves, tpwes, see Nagelsbach, 
" Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813 C-E, Nach-Homerische Theologie, pp. 104- 

814-815. mworeuixh opxnois—eipynvixh 115. 
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the Platonic city, both arithmetic and geometry will be taught, 
so far as to guard the youth against absurd blunders about 
measurement, and against confusion of incommensurable lines 
and spaces with commensurable. Such blunders are now 
often made by Greeks.* By a good method, the teaching of 
these sciences may be made attractive and interesting; so 
that no force will be required to compel youth to learn.° 


a Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 
820 A-C. 
> Plato, Legg. vii. p. 820 D. pera 


K, 


I transcribe here the curious pas- 
sage which we read a little before. 
lato, Legg. vii. p. 819 B. Téoade 
tTolvuy exaota xph ddva: povOdvew Sev 
Tous éAevdépous, Boa kal rdum'odrAus 


ypdmmact pavOaver TWpwrov uty 
yap mept Aoyiopobs arexvas maioly 
éfeupnucva pwabhpara, mera maidias Te 
kal nduyns pavOdverry phAwy Te 
tiv@v Siavopat nal oredpdvwr 
mrcloow Gua Kal éddrroow, appoTTdév- 
Twy apibueav tay avT@v—Kal 5) Kal 
| $, piddas &ua xpvaod Ka) xaA- 
kod Kal apyipov Kai ToiovTwY 
bdAwy Kepavyurtes, of 5€ Kal SAws Tws 
Siadiddvres, Swep elmwov, eis wmarbiav 
EvapmoTTovTEes TAS THY AYVAaY 
kalwy apiOuav xphoets, whe- 
Aovaot Tovs pavOdvorvtTas eis 
Te Tas TOV OTpaToTedwy Tatets Kal ayw- 
yas kal orparelas Kal eis oikovoulas at: 
Kal mdvtws Xpnoimwrepovs avTors 


avOpwmovs amepydovrat. 

The information here given is valu- 
able respecting the extensive teaching 
of elementary arithmetic as well as of 
letters among Egyptian boys, far more 
extensive than among Hellenic boys. 
The priests especially, in Egypt a 
numerous order, taught these matters 
to their own sons (Diodor. i. 81), pro- 
bably to other boys also. The infor- 
mation is valuable too in another point 
of view, as respects the method of 
teaching arithmetic to boys; not by 
abstract numbers, nor by simple effort 
of memory in the repetition of a mul- 
tiplication-table, but by concrete ex- 
amples and illustrations exhibited to 
sense in familiar objects. The im- 
portance of this concrete method, both 
in facilitating comprehension and in 
interesting the youthful learner, are 
strongly insisted on by Plato, as they 


have been also by some of the ablest 
modern teachers of elementary arith- 
metic: see Professor Leslie’s Philo- 
sophy of Arithmetic, and Mr. Horace 
Grant’s Arithmetic for Young Children 
and Second Stage of Arithmetic. The 
following passage from a work of Sir 
John Herschel (Review of Whewell’s 
History of Inductive Sciences, in the 
Quarterly Review, June, 1841) bears a 
striking and curious analogy tothe sen- 
tences above transcribed from Plato: 
—‘ Number we cannot help regarding 
an an abstraction, and consequently 
its general properties or its axioms to 
be of necessity inductively concluded 
from the consideration of particular 
cases. And surely this is the way in 
which children do acquire their know- 
ledge of number, and in which they 
learn its axioms. The apples and the 
marbles are put in requisition (ujAwy 
Siavonel kal oredavwy, Plato), and 
through the multitude of gingerbread 
nuts their ideas acquire clearness, 
precision, and generality.” 

I borrow the above references from 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, System of Logic, 
Book ii. ch. vi. p. 335, ed. 1. They 
are annexed as a note to the valuable 
chapters of his work on Demonstra- 
tion and Necessary Truths, in which 
he shows that the truths so-called, 
both in Geometry and Arithmetic, 
rest upon inductive evidence. 

“The fundamental truths of the 
Science of Number all rest upon the 
evidence of sense: they are proved by 
showing to our eyes and to our fingers 
that any given number of objects, ten 
balls for example, may by separation 
and re-arrangement exhibit to our 
senses all the different sets of num- 
bers, the sum of which is equal to ten. 
All the improved methods of teaching 
arithmetic to children proceed upon a 
knowledge of this fact. All who wish 
to carry the child’s mind along with 
them in learning arithmetic—all who 
(as Dr. Biber in his remarkable Letters 
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Astronomy must also be taught up to a certain point, in 
order that the youth may imbibe correct belief re- 


Astronomy aa aes 
must be,  specting those great Divinities—Hélios, Seléné, and 
order that ~~ the Planets—or may at any rate be protected from 
may tte. the danger of unconsciously advancing false affirma- 
tous false- tions about them, discreditable to their dignity. 
ppecting the The general public consider it impious to study the 
coe: Kosmos and the celestial bodies, with a view to 


detect the causes of what occurs: ° while at the same time 
they assert that the movements of Hélios and Seléné are 
irregular, and they call the planets Wanderers. Regular 
action is (in Plato’s view) the characteristic mark of what is 
good and perfect: irregularity is the foremost of all defects, 
and cannot without blasphemy be imputed to any of the 
celestial bodies. Moreover, many persons also assert untruly, 
that among the celestial bodies the one which is really the 
slowest mover, moves the fastest—and that the one which is 
really the fastest mover, moves the slowest. How foolish 
would it appear (continues Plato) if they made the like mis- 
take about the Olympic runners, and if they selected the 
defeated competitor, instead of the victor, to be crowned 
and celebrated in panegyrical odes! How offensive is such 
falsehood, when applied to the great Gods in the heavens! 
iach of them has in reality one uniform circular move- 
ment, though they appear to have many and variable 
movements. Our youth must be taught enough of astro- 
nomy to guard against such heresies. The study of astro- 
nomy up to this point, far from being impious, is indispens- 
able as a safeguard against impiety.? Plato intimates that 
on Education expresses it) wish to in Cicero De Nat. Deor. i. 12, 30. 


teach numbers and not mere ciphers * Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 821 B-8 2 C., 
—now teach it through the evidence _  @s Gros eirety, 


of the senses, in the manner we have 
described ” (p. 335). 

¢ Plato, Legg. vii. p. 821 A. We 
must observe that the Athenian (who 
here represents Plato himself) does not 
give this repugnance to astronomical 
study as his own feeling, but, on the 
contrary, a8 a prejudice from which he 
dissents. There is no ground, there- 
fore, so far as this passage is con- 
cerned, for the charge of contradiction 
advanced by Velleius against Plato 


mayres peyddwy Oewy, ‘HAlov 

te dua nal SeAfvyns. Mepl Pedy trav nar’ 
otpavoy tovs ye nuerépous mwoAlras Kad 
Tous véous Td pexpt ToTovTOV pabeiv,— 
méxpt ToU ph BArAacdnpeiy wep) aita, 
; ~ Je del Obovras nad ev edyais 
7 : evoeBas. The five Plancts 
were distinguished and named, and 
their periods to a certain extent under- 
stood, by Plato; but by many per- 
sons in his day the word Planet was 
understood more generally ag com- 
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these astronomical truths were of recent acquisition, even to 
himself.¢ 
In regard to hunting, Plato thinks that it is a subject on 


which positive laws are unsuitable or insufficient, Hunting— 
e e . r) h fi a 
and he therefore gives certain general directions mitted or 


which partake of the nature both of advice and of “““"** 
law. The good citizen (he says) is one who not only obeys 


prehending all the celestial bodies, | existing prejudices, was the helio- 
sun and moon among them—(except | centric or Copernican system, which 
fixed stars) therefore comets also—ra ' he believes to have been Plato’s dis- 
Th aitH wepipopg dvta, Xenoph. covery. Boeckh refutes Gruppe’s 
Memor. iv. 7, 5, where an opinion is reasoning; and refutes it, in my judg- 
ascribed to Sokrates quite opposed to ment, completely. He sustains the 
that which Plato here expresses. See interpretation given by Proklus and 
Schaubach, Geschichte der Astro- | Martin. 
nomie, pp. 212-477. |  Boeckh also illustrates (pp. 35-38- 
¢ Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 D, 821 E. | 45-54), in a manner more satisfactory 
This portion of the Leges is obscure, | than Gruppe, the dicta of Plato about 
and would be hardly intelligible if it | the comparative velocity of the Planets 
were not illustrated by a passage in ; (Sun and Moon counted among them). 
the Timsus (p. 38). Even with such | Plato declares the Moon to be the 
help it is difficult, and has been under- | quickest mover among the planets, and 
stood differently by different inter- Saturn to be the slowest. On the 
preters. Proklus (in Timseum, pp. | contrary Demokritus pronounced the 
202-203) and Martin (Etudes sur le ; Moon to be the slowest mover of all; 
Timeée, ii. note 36, p. 84) interpret it | slower than the Sun, because the Sun 
as alluding to the spiral line (€A:ca) | was farther from the Earth and nearer 
described by each planet (Sun and , to the outermost or sidereal sphere. 
Moon are each counted as planets) | It was the rotation of this last men- 
round the Earth, arising from the | tioned sphere (according to Demo- 
combination of the force of the revolv- | kritus) which carried round along with 
ing sidereal sphere or Aplanés,carry- it the Sun, the Moon, and all the 
ing all the planets round along withit planets: the bodies near to it were 
from East to West, with the counter- more forcibly acted upon by its rota- 
movement (contrary, but obliquely tion, and carried round more rapidly, 
contrary) inherent in euch planet. than the bodies distant from it—hence 
The spiral movement of each planet, the Moon was the least rapid mover of 
resulting from combination of these all (Lucretius, v. 015-035. See Sir 
two distinct forces, isa regular move- George Lewis’s Historical Survey of 
ment governed by law; though toan_ the Astronomy of the Ancients, ch. ii. 
observer who does not understand the pp. 139-140. 


law, the movements appear irregular. It appears to me probable that Plato, 
CompareDerkyllidesap.TheonSmyrn. in the severe remarks which he makes 
c. 41, f. 27, p. 330, ed. Martin. on persons who falsely affirmed the 


The point here discussed forms one | quickest mover in the heavens to be 
of the items of controversy between theslowest, had in view these doctrines 
Gruppe and Boeckh, in the recent of Demokritus. Plato never once men- 
discussion about Plato’s astronomical tions Demokritus by name (see Mul- 
views. Gruppe, Die Kosmischen lach, Fragment. Demokrit. p. 25); 
Systeme der Griechen, pp. 157-108; but he is very sparing in mentioning 
Boeckh, Untersuchungen iiber das by name any contemporaries. It illus- 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. trates the difference between the man- 


45-57- ner of Aristotle and Plato, that Ari- 
Gruppe has an ingenious argument _stotle frequently names Demokritus— 
to show that the novelty — | , seventy-eight times according to Mul- 


which Plato had in his mind, but was ' lach, p. 107—even in the works which 
afraid to declare openly because of ; we possess. 
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the positive laws prescribed by the lawgiver, but who also 
conforms his conduct to the general caste of the lawgiver’s 
opinions: practising what is commended therein, abstaining 
from what is blamed. Plato commends one mode of hunt- 
ing—the chace after quadrupeds: yet only with horses, dogs, 
javelins, &c., wherein both courage and bodily strength are 
improved-—but not with nets or snares, where no such result 
is produced. He blames other modes—such as fishing and 
bird-snaring (especially by night). He blames still more 
emphatically theft and piracy, which he regards also as 
various modes of hunting.® 

What principally deserves notice here is, the large general 
Large general 1dea which Plato conceives to himself under the term 
Hunting, and the number of diverse particulars 
comprehended therein. 1. Hunting of quadrupeds ; 
either with dogs and javelins openly, or with snares, by 
stratagem. 2. Hunting of birds, in the air. 3. Hunting of 
fishes, in the water. 4. Hunting after the property of other 
men, in the city or country. 5. Hunting after men as slaves, 
or after other valuables, by means of piratical vessels. 
6. Hunting of public enemies, by one army against an oppo- 
site one. 7. Hunting of men to conciliate their friendship or 
affection, sometimes by fair means, sometimes by foul.» 

That all these processes—which Plato here includes as so 
many varieties of hunting—present to the mind, when they 
are compared, a common point of analogy, is not to be 
denied. The number of different comparisons which the 
mind can make between phenomena, is almost unlimited. 
Analogies may be followed from one to another, until at last, 
after successive steps, the analogy between the first and the 


f Plato, Legg. vii. p. 822 E. 
& Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 823-824. 


to the word 
hunting. 


Anotixhy, avdparodiorinhy, 
2) tvumracay Thy ToAe- 


bh Plato, Legg. vii. p. 823. Ohpa yap 
/ Wpaypd 
n 
Kara OdAarray—kAwmelas ev xdpe 
‘Compare the Epinomis, 
O75 Ve 2 

“also in the Sophistés (pp. 221- 
222) Plato analyses and distributes the 
general idea of Onpevrix) : including 
under it, as one variety, the hunting 

after men by violent means (r}» 


is another variety the 
hunting after men by persuasive or 
seductive means (Tyyv midas 
ate ee ee In the Memor- 
abilia of Xenophon also (ii. 6, 29- 
Sokrates expands this ie idea ih 

Onpa- 
vixd, &e. Compare also the conversa- 
tion between Sokrates and Theodoté 
(ili. 11, 8-15).—Onpwmevos, ib. i. 2, 24 
—and Plato Protag. init. 
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last becomes faint or imperceptible. Yet the same word, 
transferred successively from the first to the last, conceals this 
faintness of analogy and keeps them all before the mind as 
one. To us, this extension of the word hunting to particular 
cases dissimilar in so many respects, appears more as poetical 
metaphor: to intelligent Greeks of the Sokratic school, it 
seemed a serious comparison: and to Plato, with his theory 
of Ideas, it ought to have presented a Real Idea or permanent 
One, which alone remained constant amidst an indefinite 
multitude of fugitive, shadowy, and deceptive, particulars. 
But though this is the consistent corollary, from Plato’s theory 
of Ideas, he does not so state it in the Treatise De Legibus, 
and probably he did not so conceive it. Critics have already 
observed that in this Treatise scarce any mention is made 
of the theory of Ideas. Plato had passed into other points of 
view ; yet he neither formally renounces the points of view 
which we find in anterior dialogues, nor takes the trouble of 
reconciling them with the thoughts of the later dialogues. 
Whether there exists any Real, Abstract, Idea of Hunting, 
apart from the particular acts and varieties of hunting—is a 
question which he does not touch upon. Yet this is the main 
feature of the Platonic philosophy, and, the main doctrine 
most frequently impugned by Aristotle as Platonic. 

Although, in regard to the religious worship of his com- 
munity, the oracle of Delphi is asked to prescribe yurper of 
what sacrifices are to be offered, and to what Gods— 
yet the lawgiver will determine the number of such : 
sacrifices and festivals, as well as the times and **8'"*" 
seasons.' Each day in the year, sacrifice will be offered by one 
of the magistrates to some God or Demon. Once in every 
month, there will be a solemn sacrifice and festival, with 
matches of music and gymnastics, offered by each tribe to its 
eponymous God. The offerings to the celestial Gods will be 
kept distinct from the offerings to the subterranean Gods. 
Among these last, Pluto will be especially worshipped during 
the twelfth month of the year. The festivals will be adjusted 
to the seasons, and there will on proper occasions be festivals 
for women separately and exclusively.« 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. « Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. 
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Once a month certainly—and more than once, if the magis- 
trates command—on occasion of one of these festivals, 
all the citizen population are ordered to attend in 
military muster—men, women, and children. They 
will be brought together insuch divisionsand detach- 
ments as the magistrates shall direct. They will here 
go through gymnastic and military exercises. They will also 
have fights with warlike weapons, not likely to inflict mortal 
wounds, yet involving sufficient danger to test their bravery 
and endurance : one against one, two against two, ten against 
ten! The victors will receive honorary wreaths, and public 
encomium in appropriate songs. Both men and women will 
take part alike in these exercises and contests, and in the 
composition of the odes to celebrate the victors.” 

Such monthly musters, over and above the constant daily 
gymnastics of the youthful population, are indispensable as 
preliminary training ; without which the citizens cannot fight 
with efficiency and success, in the event of a real foreign 
enemy invading the territory." Noathlete ever feels himself 
qualified to contend at the public games without the most 
laborious special training beforehand. Yet Plato expresses 
apprehension that his proposal of regular musters for warlike 
exercises with sham-battles, will appear ridiculous. He states 
that nothing of the kind existed in any Grecian city, by reason 
of two great corruptions :—First, the general love of riches 
and money-getting: Secondly, the bad governments every- 
where existing, whether democracy, oligarchy, or despotism 
—each of which was in reality a faction or party-govern- 
ment, z.e. government by one part over another unwilling 
part.° 

Plato prescribes that the gymnastic training in his com- 
munity shall be such as to have a constant reference to war ; 


Military 
muster of the 
whole citizen 
population 
once in each 
month—men, 
women, and 
children. 


1 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 E. 

™ Plat. Legg. viii. p.829 B-E. Ta 
avra 3t Aéyw orpatelas Te wep) Kal Tijs 
évy rothoeos xappnolas yuvaitl re xa) 

' dpolws ylyverOa Seiv. 

Soe iwoxiwvdivois BeAeot, Pp. 
830 E. 

. Plat. Legg. viii. p. 830. 

° Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 831-832. 

I read with surprise the declaration 


of Plato, that no such military training 
exercises existed anywhere in Greece. 
How is this to be reconciled with the 
statements of Xenophon in his Treatise 
on the Republic of the Lacedsmonians, 
wherein he expresslycalls the Spartans 
Texvitas Tav moAeuiKeov—or even with 
the statement of Plato himself about 
Sparta in the first book of this Treatise 
De Legibus? Compare Thucyd. v. 69. 
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and that elaborate bodily excellence, for the purpose simply 
of obtaining prizes at the public games, shall be dis- gyanastic 


couraged. There will be foot-races for men, for boys, fave mien 


and for young women up to twenty years of age— hot to anie- 
the men always running in full panoply.P Horse- "°?"”* 
racing is permitted, but chariot-racing is discountenanced.1 
There will also be practice with the bow and with other 
weapons of light warfare, in which the young women are en- 
couraged to take part—yet not constrained, in deference to 
prevalent sentiment." 

In regard to sexual intercourse, Plato recognises that the 
difficulty of regulating it according to the wisdom of Regulation 
the lawgiver is greater in his city than in any actual tasereaarves 

: - , Syssitia or 
city, because of the more free and public life of the public mess. 
women. Neither Krete nor Sparta furnish a good example 
to follow on this point. He thinks however that by causing 
one doctrine on the subject to be continually preached, and 
by preventing any other from being even mentioned, the law- 
giver may be able so to consecrate this doctrine as to procure 
for it pretty universal obedience. ‘The lawgiver may thus be 
able to suppress pederasty altogether, and to restrict gene- 
rally the sexual intercourse to that of persons legally married — 
or to enforce at least the restriction, that the exceptional 
cases of sexual intercourse departing from these conditions 
shall be covered with the veil of secrecy. The constant 
bodily exercises prescribed in the Platonic community will 
tend to diminish the influence of such appetites in the citizens: 
while the example of the distinguished prize combatants at 
the Olympic games, in whose long-continued training strict 
continence was practised, shows that even more than what 
Plato anticipates can be obtained, under the stimulus of suffi- 
cient motive." 

What is here proposed respecting the sexual appetite finds 
no approbation from Kleinias, since the customs in Krete were 


P Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 B-C. ; made above in this volume (page 225) 
1 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 B. | respecting the small probable influence 
r Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 C-D. of Aphrodite inthe Platonic Republic. 
* Plat. Legg. viii. p. 836 B. A like remark may be made, though 
* Plato, Legg. viii. p. 841. not so emphatically, respecting the 


“ Plato, Legg. viii. pp.840 A,841 A. | Platonic community in the Leges. 
Compare the remarks which I have 
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altogether different. But the Syssitia, or public mess-table 
for the citizens, are welcomed readily both by the Kretan and 
the Spartan. The Syssitia existed both in Krete and at 
Sparta; but were regulated on very different principles in one 
and in the other. Plato declines to discuss this difference, 
pronouncing it to be unimportant. But Aristotle informs us 
what it was; and shows that material consequences turned 
upon it, in reference to the citizenship at Sparta.” 

Plato enters now upon the economical and proprietary rules 
Regulations Proper for his community. As there will be neither 
property gold and silver nor foreign commerce, he is dis- 
ponraitar, pensed from the necessity of making laws about 
Rewgby shipments, retailing, interest, mine-digging, col- 
magistrates. lectors of taxes, &c. The persons under his charge 
will be husbandmen, shepherds, bee-keepers, &c., with those 
who work under them, and with the artisans who supply im- 
plements to them.’ The first and most important of all regu- 
lations is, the law of Zeus Horius or Terminalis—Not to 
disturb or transgress the boundary marks between different 
properties. Upon this depends the maintenance of those un- 
alterable fundi or lots, which is the cardinal principle of the 
Platonic community. Severe penalties, religious as well as 
civil, are prescribed for offenders against this rule Each 
proprietor is directed to have proper regard to the convenience 
of neighbours, and above all to abstain from annoying or 
damaging them, especially in regard to the transit, or retention, 
or distribution, of water. ‘To intercept the supply, or corrupt 
the quality of water, is a high crime." Regulations are made 
about the carrying of the harvest, both of grain and fruit. 
Disputes arising upon these points are to be decided by the 
magistrates, up to the sum of three mine: above that sum, by 
the public Dikasteries. Many rules of detail will require to 
be made by the magistrates themselves with a view to fulfil 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 842 B;} account given by Dosiadas of the 
Aristot. Politic. li. 9-10, p. 1271, a, 26, Kretans in Lyktus(ap. Atheneum, iv. 
1272,8. 12. The statement of Ari- p. 143). Compare Hoeckh, Kreta, vol. 
stotle, about the manner in which the iii. pp. 134-1338. 
cost of the Kretan Syssitia was pro- Y Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842 D, 846D. 
vided, while substantially agreeing * Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842-843. 


with Ephorus (ap. Strabo. x. p. 480), * Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 844 A, 845 E. 
does not exactly coincide with the 
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the purposes of the lawgiver. So soon as the magistrates 
think that enough of these regulations have been introduced, 
they will consecrate the system as it stands, rendering it per- 
petual and unalterable." 

Next, Plato passes to the Demiurgi or Artisans. These are 
all non-citizens or metics: for it is a peremptory law, 
that no citizen shall be an artisan in any branch. 

Nor is any artisan permitted to carry on two crafts pion gine 
or trades at once.© If any article be imperatively “ro 

required from abroad, either for implements of war or for 
religious purposes, the magistrates shall cause it to be im- 
ported. But there shall be no retailing, nor reselling with 
profit, of any article. 

The distribution of the produce of land shall be made ona 
principle approaching to that which prevails in Krete.©. The 
total produce raised will be distributed into twelve portions, 
each equivalent to one month’s consumption. Hach twelfth 
portion will then be divided into equal thirds. Two of these 
thirds will be consumed by the citizens, their families, their 
slaves, and their agricultural animals: the other third will 
be sold in the market for the consumption of artisans and 
strangers, who alone are permitted to buy it, all citizens being 
forbidden to do so. Each citizen will make the apportion- 
ment of his own two-thirds among freemen and slaves: a 
measured quantity shall then be given to each of the working 
animals.£ On the first of each month, the sale of barley and 
wheat will be made in the market-place, and every artisan or 
stranger will then purchase enough for his monthly con- 
sumption: the like on the twelfth of each month, for wine and 
other liquids—and on the twentieth of each month, for 
animals and animal products, such as wool and hides. Fire- 
wood may be purchased daily by any stranger or artisan, 
from the proprietors on whose lands the trees grow, and may 
be resold by him to other artisans: other articles can only be 
sold at the monthly market-days. The Agoranomi, or regu- 
lators of the market, will preside on those days, and will fix 

> Plat. Legg. viii. p. 846 A-D. | ° Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847 E. 


¢ Plato, Legg. viii. p. 846 D-E. Tov Kpnrixov vdéuou. 
d Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847. Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 847-848. 
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the spots on which the different goods shall be exposed for 
sale. They will also take account of the quantity which each 
man has for sale, fixing a certain price for each article. 
They will then adjust the entries of each man’s property in 
the public registers according to these new transactions. But 
if the actual purchases and sales be made at any rate different 
from what is thus fixed, the Agoranomi will modify their 
entries in the register according to the actual rate, either in 
plus or in minus. These entries of individual property in the 
public register will be made both for citizens and resident 
strangers alike.® 

It shall be open to any one who chooses, to come and reside 


Admission in the city as a stranger or artisan to exercise his 
of resident ° é 

Metics— craft, without payment of any fee, simply on con- 
conditions ane P ‘ 
attached.  Gition of good conduct; and of being enrolled with 


his property in the register. But he shall not acquire any 
fixed settlement. After twenty years, he must depart and 
take away his property. When he departs, the entries belong- 
ing to his name, in the proprietary register, shall be cancelled. 
If he has a son, the son may also exercise the same art and 
reside as a metic in the city for twenty years, but no longer; 
beginning from the age of fifteen. Any metic who may 
render special service to the city, may have his term pro- 
longed, the magistrates and the citizens consenting. 

Plato now passes to the criminal code of his community: 


Offences and the determination of offences, penalties, and penal 
penal judica- 


ture—Pro- judicature. Serious and capital offences will be 
cedure of the * 2 é 
Dikasts. judged by the thirty-seven Nomophylakes, in con- 


junction with a Board of Select Dikasts, composed of the best 
among the magistrates of the preceding year.’ They will hear 
first the pleading of the accuser, next that of the accused: 
they will then proceed, in the order of seniority, to put ques- 
tions to both these persons, sifting the matter of charge. Plato 
requires them to be active in this examination, and to get at 


& Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 849-850. 

These regulations are given both 
briefly and obscurely. 

h Plato, Legg. viii. p. 850. 

i Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 855-856. This 
judicial Board is mentioned also in 
xi. pp. 926 D, 928 B, 938 B, under the 


title of 7d Trav exxplrwy dix 

vd Tov exdrextav Sixaorhpiov. It forms 
the parallel to the Areiopagus at 
Athens. See K. F. Hermann, De 
Vestigiis InstitutorumAtticorum apud 
Platonem De Legg. pp. 45-46, &c. 
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the facts by mental effort of theirown. They will take notes of 
the examination, then seal up the tablet, and deposit it upon 
the altar of Hestia. On the morrow they will reassemble and 
repeat their examination, hearing witnesses and calling for 
information respecting the affair. On the third day, again 
the like: after which they will deliver their verdict on the 
altar of Hestia. Upon this altar two urns will be placed, for 
condemnation and acquittal: each Dikast will deposit his 
pebble in one or other of these, openly before the accuser and 
accused, and before the assembled citizens.* 

Conformably to the general sentiment announced still more 
distinctly in the Republic, Plato speaks here also of penal 
legislation as if it were hardly required. He regards it as 
almost an insult to assume that any of his citizens can grow 
up capable of committing grave crimes, when they have been 
subjected to such a training, discipline, and government as he 
institutes. Still human nature is perverse: we must provide 
for the occurrence of some exceptional criminals among our 
citizens, even after all our precautionary supervision: besides, 
over and above the citizens, we’ have metics and slaves to 
watch over! 

The first and gravest of all crimes is Sacrilege: pillage or 
destruction of places or objects consecrated to the Sacritege, 
Gods. Next comes high treason: either betrayal of of all erimes. 
the city to foreign enemies, or overthrow of the esta- caer 
blished laws and government. Persons charged with these 
crimes shall be tried before the Select Dikasts, or High Court 
above constituted. If found guilty, they shall be punished 
either capitally or by such other sentence as the court may 
award. But no sentence either of complete disfranchisement 
or of perpetual banishment can be passed against any citizen, 
because every one of the 5040 lots of land must always remain 
occupied." Nor can any citizen be fined to any greater extent 

Kk Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 855-856. before them, as Plato enjoins upon his 
Compare the procedure before the éxAexrol Siacrai: though it was com- 
Areiopagus at Athens, as described petent to the Dikasts at Athens to put 
by Schémann, Antiq. Juris Publici questions if they chose. Meier und 
Greecor. Part v. s. 63, p. 292. It does Schamann, Der Attisch. Prozess,p.718. 
not appear that the Areiopagites at 1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 853 C-D-E. 


Athens were in the practice of exercis- ™ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 855 ©. 
ing any such dvdxpiois of the parties | Compare the penalties inflicted by 
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than what he possesses over and above his lot of land. He 
may be imprisoned, or flogged, or exposed in the pillory, or 
put to do penance in some sacred precinct. But his punish- 
ment shall noway extend to his children, unless persons of the 
same family shall be condemned to death for three successive 
generations. Should this occur, the family shall be held as 
tainted. Their lot of land shall be considered vacant, and as- 
signed to some deserving young manof another citizen family." 
Theft.—Plato next adverts to theft, and prescribes that the 
Thet— punishment for a convicted thief shall be one and 
punished by . 
pena dupli the same in all cases—to compensate the party 
hortation robbed to the extent of double the value of the pro- 


founded by ; *. ; 
Plato perty, or to be imprisoned until he does so.° But 


upon this : : : 
enactment. pon a question being raised, how far one and the 


same pena dupli, neither more nor less, can be properly 
applied to all cases of theft, we are carried (according to the 
usual unsystematic manner of the Platonic dialogue) into a 
general discussion on the principles of penal legislation. We 
are reminded that the Platonic lawgiver looks beyond the 
narrow and defective objects to which all other lawgivers 
have hitherto unwisely confined themselves.” He is under 
no pressing necessity to legislate at once: he can afford time 
for preliminary discussion and exposition: he desires to in- 
struct his citizens respecting right and wrong, as well as to 
constrain their acts by penalty.1. As he is better qualified 
than the poets to enlighten them about the just and honour- 
able, so the principles which he lays down ought to have 


Plato with those which were inflicted { ™" Plato, Legg. ix. p. 856 D. 
in Attic procedure. Meier undScho- © Plato, Legg. ix. p. 857 A, xii. p. 
mann, Der Attische Prozess, pp. 739- ' 941. The Solonian Law at Athens 
740 seq. There is considerable dif- : provided, that if a man was sued for 
ference between the two, arising toa theft under the i8!a 8lkn KAomwhs, he 
great degree out of Plato’s peculiar ; should be condemned to the pena 
institution about the unalterable num- | dupli and to a certain mpvoriunua 
ber of lots of land (5040) and of citizen _ besides (Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
families—as well as out of his fixation | 733-736). But it seems that the thief 
of maximum and minimum of property. | might be indicted by a ypadh, and 
Flogging or beating is prescribed by | then the punishment might be heavier. 
Plato, but had no place at Athens: | See Aulus Gellius, xi. 18, and chapt. 
was a frequent punishment at | xi. of my ‘ History of Greece,’ p. 189. 


Athens: Plato’s substitute for it seems Plato, Legg. ix. p.857C. 7a wep) 
to be the pillory—rivas dudpoous eBpas. trav’ os Por a tae at at 
Fine was frequent at Athens as a : yéyovev Op0as Siamemovnucva, &e. 
punishment: Plato is obliged to em- Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 857 E, 858 A. 


ploy it sparingly. 
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more weight than the verses of Homer or Tyrteus. In 
regard to Justice and Injustice generally, there are points on 
which Plato differs from the public, and also points on which 
the public are at variance with themselves. For example, 
every one is unanimous in affirming that whatever is just is 
also beautiful or honourable. But if this be true, then not 
only what is justly done, but also what is justly suffered, is 
beautiful or honourable. Now the penalty of death, inflicted 
on the sacrilegious person, is justly inflicted. It must there- 
fore be beautiful or honourable: yet everyone agrees in de- 
claring it to be shocking and infamous. Here there is an 
inconsistency or contradiction in the opinions of the public 
themselves.' 

But Plato differs from the public on another point also. 
He affirms all wicked or unjust men to be un- au unjust 


men are un- 


willingly wicked or unjust: he affirms that no man _ just involun- 


Bs ite . oat. ° tarily—No 
does injustice willingly.t How is he to carry out. such thing 
; ‘ . . é as voluntary 
this maxim in his laws? He cannot make any dis- injustice 
° . ° ae eae eay\ njustice 
tinction (as all existing cities make it) in the penal- dependsupon 
: : Ge dng ae ; e temper 
ties prescribed for voluntary injustice, and for in- of the agent 
ae j Z — nction 
voluntary injustice ; for he does not recognise the between 


. damage and 
former as real." He must explain upon what founda- injury. 


tion his dissent from the public rests. He discriminates be- 
tween Damnum and Injuria—between Damage or Hurt, and 
Injustice. When damage is done, it is sometimes done 
voluntarily—sometimes, and quite as often, involuntarily. 
The public call this latter by the name of involuntary in- 
justice; but in Plato’s view it is no injustice at all. Injustice 
is essentially distinct from damage: it depends on the temper, 
purpose, or disposition of the agent, not on the result as 
affecting the patient. A man may be unjust when he is con- 
ferring benefit upon another, as well as when he is doing hurt 
to another. Whether the result be beneficial or hurtful, the 

r Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 858-859. eln tov Gdinnedroy Byra, Ta ev 


5 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 859-860. éxovoia, Ta 8t adxotoia, ratty Kal 

The same argument is employed by | vouoGeretras. 
Sokrates in the Gorgias, p. 470 E. The eighth chapter, fifth Book, of 

* Plato, Legg. ix. p. 860 D-E. Aristotle’s Nikomachean Ethics, dis- 

“ Plato, Legg. ix. p. 861 A. & 5h | cusses this question more instructively 
kara wdoas ras wéAveis brd vouoberav | than Plato. 
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action will be right or wrong, and the agent just or unjust, 
according to the condition of his own mind in doing it.* 

The real distinction therefore (according to Plato) is not 

may between voluntary and involuntary injustice, but 

be voluntary between voluntary and involuntary damage. Volun- 


or involun- 


tit baoe, tary damage is injustice, but it is not voluntary in- 


pipe ih justice. The unjust agent, so far forth as unjust, 


Tenenother acts involuntarily: he is under the perverting influ- 


Cunibeeat, ence of mental distemper. He must be compelled 


punishment, 


Setenperof to make good the damage which he has done, or to 
the criminsi- offer such requital as may satisfy the feelings of the 
person damaged: and he must besides be subjected to such 
treatment as will heal the distemper of his mind, so that he 
will not be disposed to do farther voluntary damage in future. 
And he ought to be subjected to this treatment equally, 
whether his mental distemper (injustice) has shown itself in 
doing wilful damage to another, or in conferring corrupt 
profit on another—in taking away another man’s property, or 
in giving away his own property wrongfully.” The healing 
treatment may be different in different cases: discourses ad- 
dressed, or works imposed—pleasures or pains, honour or dis- 
grace, fine or otherwise. But in all cases the purpose is one 
and the same—to heal the distemper of his mind, and to 
make him hate injustice. If he be found incurable, he must 
be put to death. It is a gain for himself to die, and a still 
greater gain for society that he should die, since his execution 
will serve as a warning to others.’ 

Of misguided or erroneous proceeding there are in the 
Three dis- human mind three producing causes, acting sepa- 
of misguided Lately or conjointly:—1. The painful stimulus— 
ppaintar Anger, Envy, Hatred, or Fear. 2. The seductive 
stimulus, 4 : 

2, Pleatur- stimulus of Pleasure or Desire. 3. Ignorance. 
3. Ignorance. Tpnorance is twofold :—1. Ignorance pure and 
simple. 2. Ignorance combined with the false persuasion of 


knowledge. This last again is exhibited under two distin- 


Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 861-862. TiS( 
Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 A-B. rovTd €oTt TH ; ; 
ef tis oO — : bdo tavTa 8) PBrexreov, mpd: 
Sixay anAgs ddixlay kab = 
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guishable cases:—1. When combined with power; and in this 
case it produces grave and enormous crimes. 2. When found 
in weak persons, children or old men, in which case it pro- 
duces nothing worse than slight and venial offences, giving 
little trouble to the lawgiver.* 

Now the unjust man (Plato tells us) is he in whose mind 
either one or other of the two first causes are para- oy, unjust 


mount, and not controuled by Reason: either Hatred, Fa" avecc 


Anger, Fear—or else Appetite and the Desire of §fto-cccuna 


Pleasure. What he does under either of these two ae ie 


. ee ° t t l 
stimuli is unjust, whether he damages any one else ¢f Reason. 


ee oles If he acts un- 
or not. But if neither of these two stimuli be pre- der controul 


of Reason, 


valent in his mind—if, on the contrary, both of though the 
them are subordinated to the opinion which he bad ne isnot 
entertains about what is good and right—then ee 
everything which he does is just, even though he falls into 
error. If in this state of mind he hurts any one else, it will 
be simply hurt, not injustice. Those persons are incorrect 
who speak of it as injustice, but as involuntary injustice. The 
proceedings of such a man may be misguided or erroneous, 
but they will never be unjust.° 

All these three causes may realise themselves in act under 
three varieties of circumstances:—1. By open and violent 
deeds. 2. By secret, deceitful, premeditated contrivance. 
3. By a combination of both the two. Our laws must make 
provision for all the three. 

Such is the theory here advanced by Plato to reconcile his 
views and recommendations in the Leges with a doc- Reasoning of 
trine which he had propounded and insisted upon iis docirinae 


* 4 F —That no 
elsewhere :—That no man commits injustice volun- mancommits 


tarily—That all injustice is involuntary, arising voluntarily 
from ignorance—That every one would be just, if he only 


knew wherein justice consists—That knowledge, when it exists 


® Plato, Legg. ix. p. 863. i wdyta bvdpa, Kay 
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in the mind, will exercise controul and preponderance over 
the passions and appetites. 

The distinction whereby Plato here proposes to save all in- 
consistency, is a distinction between misconduct or misguided 
actions (auapriara, or dpapravopeva), and unjust actions 
(a8uKhara). The last of these categories is comprised by 
him in the first, as one species or variety thereof. That 
is, all adm«ruara are apuapripara: but all ayuapripara are 
not ad«ripara. He reckons three distinct causes of apap- 
riara: two belonging to the emotional department of mind; 
one to the intellectual. Those ayapriara which arise from 
either of the two first causes are also adux‘jara: those which 
arise from the third are not adu«rhara. 

This is the distinction which Plato here draws, with a view 
to save consistency in his own doctrine—at least as far as I 
can understand it, for the reasoning is not clear. It proceeds 
upon a restricted definition, peculiar to himself, of the word 
injustice—a restriction, however, which coincides in part with 
that which he gives of Justice in the Republic,’ where he 
treats Justice as consisting in the controul exercised over 
Passion and Appetite (the emotional department) by Reason 
(the intellectual): each of the three departments of the soul 
or each of the three separate souls, keeping in its own place, 
and discharging its own appropriate functions. Every act 
which a man does under the influence of persuasion or opinion 
of the best, is held by Plato to be just—whatever his per- 
suasion may be—whether it be true or false’ If he be sin- 
cerely persuaded that he is acting for the best, he cannot 
commit injustice. 

Injustice being thus restricted to mean the separate and 
renee, unregulated action of emotional impulse—and such 
vay ao Unregulated action being, as a general fact, a cause 
fv butt of misery to the agent—Plato’s view is, that no man 
ey is voluntarily unjust: for no man wishes to be miser- 
vied heaces @Dle. Every man wishes to be happy: therefore 

4 Compare Legg. v. p. 731 C; © Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 443-444. 
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every man wishes to be just : because some controul it under the 
of impulse by reason is absolutely essential tohappi- ~ 
ness, When once such controul is established, a tit. 
man becomes just: he no longer commits injustice. But he 
may still commit misconduct, and very gross misconduct: 
moreover, this misconduct will be, or may be, voluntary. For 
though the rational soul be now preponderant and controuling 
over the emotional (which controul constitutes justice), yet the 
rational soul itself may be imperfectly informed (ignorance 
simple); or may not only be ignorant, but preoccupied besides 
with false persuasions and prejudices. Under such circum- 
stances the just man may commit misconduct, and do serious 
hurt to others. What he does may be done voluntarily, in 
full coincidence with his own will : for the will postulates only 
the controul of reason over emotion, and here that condition 
is fulfilled, the fault lying with the controuling reason itself. 
Plato’s reasoning here (obscure and difficult to follow) is 
intended to show that there can be no voluntary 27- pistes pur- 
justice, but that there is much both of voluntary mis- pore in the 


aws is to 


conduct, and voluntary mischief. His purpose as law- Pantin cot 
giver is to prevent or remedy not only (what he poy niustice 
calls) injustice, but also misconduct and mischief. ““* 

As a remedy for mischief done, he prescribes that the agent 
thereof shall make full compensation to the sufferer. As an 
antidote to injustice, he applies his educational discipline as 
well as his penal and remuneratory treatment, to the emo- 
tions, with a view to subdue some and develope others. As 
a corrective to misconduct in all its branches, he assumes to 
himself as lawgiver a spiritual power, applied to the improve- 
ment of the rational or intellectual man: prescribing what 
doctrines and beliefs shall be accredited in his city, tolerating 
no others, and forbidding all contradiction, or dissentient in- 
dividuality of judgment." He thus ensures that every man’s 
individual reason shall be in harmony with the infallible 
reason. 


& Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 C-D. ' novatricem in iis tantum agnosco, que 
h K, F. Hermann, in his valuable | de exilii tempore prodiversiscriminum 
Dissertation,DeVestigiisInstitutorum , fontibus diverso argutatur: qui quum 
eterum, imprimis Atticorum, per , omnino omniun, nisi fallor, primus in 
Platonis Leges indagandis, Marpurg, | hoc ipso Legum Opere veterem usuque 
1836, p. 54, says: —* Platonis manum , receptam criminum divisionem in 
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The peculiar sense in which Plato uses the words justice 
and injustice is perplexing throughout this discussion. The 
words, as he uses them, coincide only in part with the ordi- 
nary meaning. They comprehend more in one direction, and 
less in another. 

Plato now proceeds to promulgate laws in respect to homi- 
cide, wounds, beating, &c. 

Homicide, however involuntary and unintentional, taints 
Varieties of the person by whose hands it iscommitted. He must 
modes of undergo purification, partly by such expiatory cere- 
thempenally. monies as the Exégéte may appoint, partly by a 
temporary exile from the places habitually frequented by the 
person slain: who even after death (according to the doctrine 
of an ancient fable, which Plato here ratifies'), if he saw the 
homicidal agent among his prior haunts, while the occurrence 
was yet recent, would be himself disturbed, and would com- 
municate tormenting disturbance to the agent. This latter 
accordingly is commanded to leave the territory for a year, 
and to refrain from visiting any of the sacred precincts until 
he has been purified. If he obeys, the relatives of the person 
slain shall forgive him; and he shall, after his year’s exile, 
return to his ordinary abode and citizenship. But if he evades 
obedience, these relatives shall indict him for the act, and he 
shall incur double penalties. Should the nearest relative, 
under these circumstances, neglect to indict, he may himself 
be indicted by any one who chooses, and shall be condemned 
to an exile of five years." 


voluntaria et invita reprehenderit, 
eaque secundum tres animi partes 
irifariam distribuerit, ita hic quoque 
mediam inter imprudentiam et dolum 
malum iracundiam inseruit, qua quis 
motus cedem vel extemplo commit- 
teret vel etiam posterius animum suum 
sanguine expléret.” 

I do not conceive Plato’s reasoning 
exactly in the same way as Hermann. 


_Iidway between the two. But he 
| also recognises Guaprhuara as spring- 
| ing from the three different sources in 
| the human mind. The two positions 
' are not incompatible; though the whole 
| discussion is obscured by the perplex- 
| ing distinction between apapthuata 
and adichuara, 
Plato, Legg. ix. . 805 A-D- 
866 B. : sata 


Plato denies only the reality of éxotor 
_ ara: he considers all ad:nhyara 
as essentially dxovoi. But he does 
not deny éxotow auapthuatra (which is 
the large genus comprehending a8:x4- 
; as one species): he recognises 
both auaprhuara éxotoi. and” 
dxovoiz. And he considers the 
arising from @upzbs to be 


Compare Antiphon. Accus. Cad. p. 
116, and Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 301. 
The old law of Drako is given in sub- 
stance in Demosthen. adv. Leptin. p. 
505. “Areviavtiouds, compulsory year 
of exile. K.F. Hermann, Griechische 
Privat Alterthiimer, s. 61, not, 23. 
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Plato provides distinct modes of proceeding for this same 
act of involuntary homicide, under varieties of per- Homicide in- 


sons and circumstances—citizens, metics, strangers, 

slaves, &c. He especially lays it down that phy- tion 
sicians, if a patient dies under their hands, they being un- 
willing—shall be held innocent, and shall not need purifi- 
cation.! 

After involuntary homicide, Plato passes to the case of 
homicide committed under violent passion or provocation ; 
which he ranks as intermediate between the involuntary and 
the voluntary—approaching the one or the other, according 
to circumstances :" according as it is done instantaneously, or 
with more or less of interval and premeditation. If the act 
be committed instantaneously, the homicide shall undergo 
two years’ exile: if after time for deliberation, the time of 
exile must be extended to three years.". But if the slain 
person before his death shall have expressed forgiveness, the 
case shall be dealt with as one of involuntary homicide.° 
Special enactments are made for the case of a slave killed by 
a citizen, a citizen killed by a slave, a son killed by his father, 
a wife by her husband, &c., under the influence of passion or 
strong provocation. Homicide in self-defence against a pre- 
vious aggressor 1s allowed universally.? 

Thirdly, Plato passes to the case of homicide voluntary, the 
extreme of injustice, committed under the influence 4. ice 
of pleasure, appetite, envy, jealousy, ambition, fear v™"'"Y. 
of divulgation of dangerous secrets, &c.—homicide premedi- 
tated and unjust. Among all these causes, the chief and 
most frequent is love of wealth ; which gets possession of most 
men, in consequence of the untrue and preposterous admira- 
tion of wealth imbibed in their youth from the current talk 
and literature. The next in frequency is the competition of 
ambitious men for power or rank.1 Whoever has committed 
homicide upon a fellow-citizen, under these circumstances, 
shall be interdicted from all the temples and other public 

1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 865 B. a Plato, Legg. ix. p. 867 D. 
m Plato, Legg. ix. p. 807 A. Oupug ° Plato, Legg. ix. p. 869 D. 
kal 8c01 mpornranicbérvres Advyots }} Kad P Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 868-869 C. 
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places, and shall be indicted by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. If found guilty, he shall be put to death: if he 
leave the country to evade trial, he must be banished in per- 
petuity. The nearest relative is bound to indict, otherwise 
he draws down upon himself the taint, and may himself be 
indicted. Certain sacrifices and religious ceremonies will be 
required, in such cases, to accompany the legal procedure. 
These, together with the names of the Gods proper to invoke, 
will be prescribed by the Nomophylakes, in conjunction with 
the prophets and the Exégéte, or religious interpreters." The 
Dikasts before whom such trials will take place are the Nomo- 
phylakes, together with some select persons from the magis- 
trates of the past year: the same as in the case of sacrilege 
and treason." The like procedure and penalty will be em- 
ployed against any one who has contrived the death of an- 
other, not with his own hands, but by suborning some third 
person: except that this contriver may be buried within the 
limits of the territory, while the man whose hands are stained 
with blood cannot be buried therein.' 

For the cases of homicide between kinsmen or relatives, 
Homicide be- Plato provides a form of procedure still more 
men. solemn, and a still graver measure of punishment. 
Healso declares suicideto leave a taint upon thecountry, which 
requires to be purified as the Exégétz may prescribe: unless 
the act has been committed under extreme pain or extreme 
disgrace. The person who has killed himself must be buried 
apart without honour, not in the regular family-burying 
places." The most cruel mode of death is directed to be in- 
flicted upon a slave who has voluntarily slain, or procured to 
be slain, a freeman. If a slave be put to death without any 
fault of his own, but only from apprehension of secrets which 
he may divulge, the person who kills him shall be subjected 
to the same trial and sentence as if he had killed a citizen. 
If any animal, or even any lifeless object, has caused the 
death of a man, the surviving relatives must prosecute,and the 
animal or the object must be taken away from the country.) 


r Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871. * Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 D. 
* Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871 D. Y Plato, Legg. ix. p. 873 E. He 
t Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 A. makes exception of the cases in which 
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Justifiable Homicide.— Some special cases are named in 

which he who voluntarily kills another, is neverthe- Homicide 

: justifiable— 
less perfectly untainted. A housebreaker caught inwhatcases 
in act may thus be rightfully slain : so also a clothes-stealer, a 
ravisher, a person who attacks the life of any man’s father, 
mother, or children.? 

Wounds.—Next to homicide, Plato deals with wounds in- 
flicted: introducing his enactments by a preface on j, giction of 
the general necessity of obediencetolaw.* Whosoever, YoU" 
having intended to kill another (except in the special cases 
wherein homicide is justifiable), inflicts a wound which proves 
not mortal, is as criminal as if he had killed him. Nevertheless 
he is not required to suffer so severe a punishment, inasmuch 
as an auspicious Demon and Fortune have interposed to ward 
off the worst results of his criminal purpose. He must make 
full compensation to the sufferer, and then be exiled in per- 
petuity.> The Dikastery will decide how much compensation 
he shall furnish. In general, Plato trusts much to the dis- 
cretion of the Dikastery, under the great diversity of the 
cases of wounds inflicted. He would not have allowed so 
much discretion to the numerous and turbulent Dikasteries 
of Athens: but he regards his select Dikastery as perfectly 
trustworthy.° Peculiar provision is made for cases in which 
the person inflicting the wound is kinsman or relative of the 
sufferer—also for homicide under the same circumstances. 
Plato also directs how to supply the vacancy which perpetual 
banishment will occasion in the occupation of one among the 
5040 citizen-lots.4 If one man wounds another in a fit of 
passion, he must pay simple, double, or triple compensation, 
according as the Dikasts may award: he must farther do all 
the military duty which would have been incumbent on the 
wounded man, should the latter be disabled.¢ But if the 
person inflicting the wound be a slave and the wounded man 
a freeman, the slave shall be handed over to the wounded 
freeman to deal with as he pleases. If the master of the 
or some such other missile from the » Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877 A. 
Gods—nanv 80a Kepauyds # 71 mapa © Plato, Legg. ix. p. 8760 A. 
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slave will not give him up, he must himself make compensa- 
tion for the wound, unless he can prove before the Dikastery 
that the case is one of collusion between the wounded freeman 
and the slave ; in which case the wounded freeman will become 
liable to the charge of unlawfully suborning away the slave 
from his master.‘ 

Beating.—The laws of Plato on the subject of beating are 
Infiction or W2OFe peculiar. They are mainly founded in reverence 
pews: forage. One who strikes a person twenty years older 
than himself, is severely punished : but if he strikes a person 
of the same age with himself, that person must defend him- 
self as he can with his own hands—no punishment being 
provided. For him who strikes his father or mother, the 
heaviest penalty,excommunication and perpetual banishment, 
is provided." If a slave strike a freeman, he shall be 
punished with as many blows as the person stricken directs, 
nevertheless in such manner as not to diminish his value to 
his master. 

Throughout all this Treatise De Legibus, in regard both to 
Platohas © CLVil and criminal enactments, Plato has borrowed 
borrowed = Jargely from Attic laws and procedure. But in re- 

gard to homicide and wounds, he has borrowed more 

largely than in any other department. Both the 

general character, and the particular details, of his 

sae provisions respecting homicide, are in close harmony 

0 procedure. with ancient Athenian sentiment, and with the em- 
bodiments of that sentiment by the lawgivers Drako and 
Solon. At Athens, though the judicial procedure generally, 
as well as the political constitution, underwent great modifica- 
tion between the time of Solon and that of Demosthenes, yet 
the procedure in the case of homicide remained without any 
material change. It was of a sanctified character, depending 
mainly upon ancient religious tradition. The person charged 
with homicide was not tried before the general body of 
Dikasts, drawn by lot, but before special ancient tribunals 
and in certain consecrated places, according to the circum- 


f Plato, Legg. ix. p. 879 A. EKuerg. and Mnesibul. pp. 1141-1151. 
& Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 879-880. h Plato, Legg. ix. p. 881. 
The person who struck first blow i Plato, Legg. p. 882 A. 
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stances under which the act of homicide was charged. The 
principal object contemplated, was to protect the city and its 
public buildings against the injurious consequences arising 
from the presence of a tainted man—and to mollify the post- 
humous wrath of the person slain. This view of the Attic 
procedure * against homicide is copied by the Platonic. Plato 
keeps prominently in view the religious bearing and conse- 
quences of such an act; he touches comparatively little upon 
its consequences in causing distress and diminishing the 
security of life. He copies the Attic law both in the justi- 
fications which he admits for homicide, and in the sentence 
of banishment which he passes against both animals and in- 
animate objects to whom any man owes his death. He goes 
beyond the Attic law in the solemnity and emphasis of his 
details about homicide among members of the same family 
and relatives: as well as in the severe punishment which he 
imposes upon the surviving relatives of the person slain, if 
they should neglect their obligation of indicting.’ Through- 
out all this chapter, Plato not only follows the Attic law, but 
overpasses it, in dealing with homicide as a portion of the Jus 
Sacrum rather than of the Jus Civile. 

In respect to the offence of beating, he does not follow the 
Attic law, when he permits it between citizens of the same 
age, and throws the beaten person upon his powers of self- 
defence. ‘This is Spartan, not Athenian. It is also Spartan 
when he makes the criminality, in giving blows, to turn upon 
the want of reverence for age: upon the circumstance, that 
the person beaten is twenty years older than the beater.™ 


k The oration of Demosthones , the Attic Law: ‘Ipsashomicidiorum 
against Aristokrates treats copiously | religiones (Plato)ex antiquissimo jure 
of this subject, pp. 627-040. etpyew | patrio in suum ita transtulit, ut nihil 
tis tov maddvtos matpldos, Sixaoy | opportunius ad illustranda illius ves- 
elvai—Souwv To wabdvTi CovTi peri, | tigia inveniri posse videatur” (p. 49): 
rovrwy elpye: tov SeSpakdta, mparov wey | “que omnia Solonis Draconisve legi- 

- ~" ; (632-633). ' bus fere ad verbum eadem inveniun- 


The first of Matthie’s Dissertations, 
De Judiciis Atheniensium (Miscel- 
lanea Philologica, vol. i. pp. 145-176), 
collects the information on these mat- 
ters: and K. F. Hermann (De Vestigiis 
Institutorum Veterum, presertim At- 
ticorum, per Platonis De Legibus | 
Libros indagandis, Marpurg, 1830) | 
gives a detailed comparison of Plato’s | 
directions with what we know about , 


tur” (p. 50). The same about rpai- 


pata éx mpovolas, pp. 58-59. 

1K. F. Hermann, De Vestigiis, ut 
supra, p. 54. Compare Demosthenes 
adv. Theokrin. p. 1331. 
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From these various crimes—sacrilege or plunder of holy 
Lunplety or places, theft, homicide, wounding, beating—Plato 
oftred to passes in the tenth book to insult or outrage (iprc). 

ngs ; . 

or places. ‘These outrages (he considers) are essentially the acts 
of wild young men. Outrage may be offered towards five 
different subjects. 1. Public temples. 2. Private chapels 
and sepulchres. 3. Parents. 4. The magistrates, in their 
dignity or their possessions. 5. Private citizens, in respect 
of their civic rights and dignity." The tenth book is devoted 
entirely to the two first-mentioned heads, or to impiety and 
its alleged sources: the others come elsewhere, not in any 
definite order.° 

Plato declares that all impiety, either in word or deed, 
aac springs from one of three heretical doctrines. 1. The 
arises from heretic does not believe in the Gods at all. 2. He 

believes the Gods to exist, but believes also that 
‘inthe they do not interest themselves about human affairs ; 

or at least that they interfere only to a small extent. 
rere very... 3. He believes that they exist, and that they direct 
may teas everything: but that it is perfectly practicable to 

appease their displeasure, and to conciliate their 
favour, by means of prayer and sacrifice.? 

If a person displays impiety, either by word or deed, in 
Punishment €ither of these three ways, he shall be denounced to 

the archons by any citizen who becomes acquainted 

with the fact. The archons, on pain of taking the 
ont overt act. impiety on themselves, shall assemble the dikastery, 
and put the person accused on trial. If found guilty, he shall 
be put in chains and confined in one or other of the public 
prisons. These public prisons are three in number: one in 
the market-place, for ordinary offenders: a second, called the 
House of Correction (swopoviarhpiov), attached to the building 
in which the Supreme Board of Magistrates hold their noc- 
turnal sittings: a third, known by some designation of solemn 


Vv 
prayer and 
sacrifice. 


Rep. Laced. iv. 5; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
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penality, in the centre of the territory, but in some savage 
and desolate spot.% 

Suppose the heretic, under either one of the three heads, 
to be found guilty of heresy pure and simple—but Heretic, 


whose con- 


that his conduct has been just, temperate, unex- duct hasbeen 

. F : . ne : virtuous and 
ceptionable, and his social dispositions steadily faultless, to 
: . ° . mpri- 

manifested, esteeming the society of just men, and soned for five 
ears, per- 


shunning that of the unjust." There is still danger beps more. 
that by open speech or scoffing he should shake the orthodox 
belief of others: he must therefore be chained in the House 
of Correction for a term not less than five years. During 
this term, no citizen whatever shall be admitted to see him, 
except the members of the Nocturnal Council of Magistrates. 
These men will constantly commune with him, administering 
exhortations for the safety of his soul and for his improvement. 
If at the expiration of the five years, he appears to be cured 
of his heresy and restored to a proper state of mind, he shall 
be set at liberty, and allowed to live with other proper-minded 
persons. But if no such cure be operated, and if he shall be 
found guilty a second time of the same offence, he shall 
suffer the penalty of death. * 

Again—the heretic may be found guilty, not of heresy pure 
and simple in one of its three varieties, but of heresy 
manifesting itself in bad conduct and with aggra- =e 
vating circumstances. He may conceal his real infiictea. 
opinion, and acquire the reputation of the best dispositions, 
employing that reputation to overreach others, and combining 
dissolute purposes with superior acuteness and intelligence : 
he may practise stratagems to succeed as a despot, a public 
orator, a general, or a sophist : he may take up, and will more 
frequently take up, the profession of a prophet or religious 


Heretic wit 
nan Arante 


Plato, Legg. x. p. 908. 

_ oby bwapxérw mace — 
8 byrwy dv rH wore tplwy, &e. 

Imprisonment included chains round 
the panes legs. Sokrates was put 
in chains during his thirty days’ con- 
finement, arising from the voyage of 
the Thedric ship to Delos (Plat. 
Pheedon, p. 60 B). 

* Plato, Legg. p. 908 B-E. § © 
&y, wh voul(orr: Geods elvar + , 


Tés te ylyvoyvta robs Kakovs, kal To 

Thy adixlay ore Tas 
Toialtas mpdters mpocievra: mpdtrew, 
Tous Te uh Sixalous Tay av Opwnwy pev- 
youat, kal Tous Sixalous arépyoun., &c. 


* Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 A. év rov- 


avrots bAAos ~vyytyvécdw, mAh of Tov 
vuxtepivod EvAAdyou Kowwvobrres, éml 
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ritualist or sorcerer, professing to invoke the dead or to com- 
mand the aid of the Gods by prayer and sacrifice. He may 
thus try to bring ruin upon citizens, families, and cities. A 
heretic of this description (says Plato) deserves death not 
once or twice only, but several times over, if it were possible." 
If found guilty, he must be kept in chains for life in the 
central penal prison—not allowed to see any freeman—not 
visited by any one, except the slave who brings to him his 
daily rations. When he dies, his body must be cast out of 
the territory without burial : and any freeman who may assist 
in burying it, shall himself incur the penalty of impiety. 
From the day that the heretic is imprisoned, he shall be 
considered as civilly dead; his children being placed under 
wardship as orphans. 

As a still further assurance for reaching and punishing 
No private these dangerous heretics, Plato enacts—No one shall 


worship or 


religious erect any temple or altar, no one shall establish any 


rites allowed. 

Every citizen separate worship or sacrifice, in his own private pre- 
must wor- 

ship atthe cincts. No one shall propitiate the Gods by secret 


public tem 2 , : 
ples. prayer and sacrifice of hisown. When aman thinks 


fit to offer prayer and sacrifice, he must do it at the public 
temples, through and along with recognized priests and 
priestesses. If a man keep in his house any sacred object 
to which he offers sacrifice, the archons shall require him to 
bring it into the public temples, and shall punish him until he 
does so. Butif he be found guilty of sacrificing either at 
home or in the public temples, after the commission of any 
act which the Dikastery may consider grave impiety-—he 
shall be condemned to death.’ 

In justifying this stringent enactment, Plato not only pro- 
Uncertain claims that the proper establishment of temples and 
chievous se- worship can only be dictated by a man of the highest 
religions intelligence, but he also complains of the violent 
ayea tdi. and irregular working of the religious feeling in the 
controuled minds of individuals. Many men (he says) when 


by public ? ‘ ; ; 
authority. sick, or in danger and troubles of what kind soever, 


Plato, Legg. x. pp. a are Oavdrow audpravoy, &e. 
- Plato, Legg. x. p. 908 EK. av x Plato, Legg. x. p. gog C. 
Y Plato, Legg. x. pp. 909-910. 
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or when alarmed by dreams or by spectres seen in their 
waking hours, or when calling to mind and recounting similar 
narratives respecting the past, or when again experiencing 
unexpected good fortune—many men under such circum- 
stances, and all women, are accustomed to give a religious 
colour to the situation, and to seek relief by vows, sacrifices, 
and altars to the Gods. Hence the private houses and vil- 
lages become full of such foundations and proceedings.” Such 
religious sentiments and fears, springing up spontaneously in 
the minds of individuals, are considered by Plato to require 
strict repression. He will allow no religious worship or mani- 
festation, except that which is public and officially authorised. 

Such is the Act of Uniformity promulgated by Plato for 
his new community of the Magnétes, and such the 
terrible sanctions by which it is enforced. The law- 
giver is the supreme and exclusive authority, spi- 
ritual as well as temporal, on matters religious as 
well as on matters secular. No dissenters from the orthodoxy 
prescribed by him are admitted. Those who believe more 
than he does, and those who believe less, however blameless 
their conduct, are condemned alike to pass through a long 
solitary imprisonment to execution. Not only the specula- 
tions of enquiring individual reason, but also the spontaneous 
inspirations of religious disquietude or terror, are suppressed 
and punished.* 

We seem to be under a legislation imbued with the perse- 
cuting spirit and self-satisfied infallibility of medieval Catho- 


Intolerant 
spirit of 
Plato’s legis- 
lation re- 
specting 
uniformity 
of belief. 


2 Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 E-gio A. 
Efos te yuvath) SiapepdvTws wdcas Kal 
Trois aabevouc: wdvTn Kal xvdu— 
kal aropovatv, Orn tis &y aropn, | 
pov Te Td wapdy del, kai Ovolase _ 

_ ~ , &e. 

If, however, we turn back to v. p. 
738 C, we shall see that Plato ratifies 
these xadiepdces, when they have 
once got footing, and rejects only the 
new ones. The rites, worship, and 
sacrifices, in his city, are assumed to 
have been determined by local or 
oracular inspiration (v. p. 738 B): the 
orthodox creed is set out by himeelf. 

* Plato himself is here the Nduos 
TidAews, which the Delphian oracle, in 
its responses, sanctioned as the proper 


rule for individual citizens, Xenophon, 
Memor. iv. 3, 16. Compare iv. 6, 2, 
and i. 3, 1; Lysias, Or. xxx. 21-20. 
Ove Ta watpia—Ovew Ta ex TOY KUps 
Bewy, 18 evoeBela. 

See K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst- 
liche Alterthiimer der Griechen, 
sect. 10: Nagelsbach, Nach-Homer- 
ische Theologie, pp. 201-204. 

Cicero also enacts, in his Treatise 
De Legibus (ii. 8-10) :—‘‘ Separatim 
nemo habessit Deos: neve novos, sed 
ne advenas, nisi publicé adscitos, pri- 
vatim colunto.” Compare Livy, xxxix. 
10, about the Roman prohibitions of 
sacra externa. But Cicero does not 
propose to inflict such severe penalties 
as Plato. 
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licism and the Inquisition. The dissenter is a criminal, and 
among the worst of criminals, even if he do nothing more than 
proclaim his opinions.» How striking is the contradiction be- 


> Milton, in his Areopagitica, or 
Ar ent for Unlicensed Printing 
(vol. i. p. 149, Birch’s edition of 
Milton’s Prose Works), has some 
strenuous protestations against the 
rigour of the Platoniccensorship in this 
tenth Book. In the year 1480 Her- 
molaus Barbarus wrote to George 
Merula as follows :—“ Plato, in In- 
stitutione De Legibus, inter prima 
commemorat, in omni republic&é pre- 
scribi curarive oportere, ne cui liceat, 
que composuerit, aut privatim 0s- 
tendere, aut in usum publicum edere, 
antequam ea constituti super id judices 
viderint, nec damnarint. Utinam 
hodieque haberetur heec lex: neque 
enim tam multi scriberent, neque tam 
pauci bonas litteras discerent. Nam 
et copia malorum librorum offundimur 
et omissis eminentissimis auctoribus, 
plebeios et minutulos consectamur. 
Et, quod calamitosissimum est, periti 
juxta imperitique de studiisimpuné ac 
promiscuéjudicant ” (Politiani Opera, 
1533, P- 441). 


I transcribe the above passage from | 
it is the opinion which makes it a 


an interesting article upon Book- 


Censors, in Beckmann’s History of , 


Inventions (vol. iii. p. y3 seq.), where 


numerous examples are cited of the | p 


rohibition, combustion, or licensing of 
ks by authority, from the burning 
of the work of Protagoras by decree of 
theAthenian assembly, downto modern 
times; illustrating the tendency of 
different sects and creeds, in propor- 
tion as they acquired power, to silence 
all open contradiction. The Christian 
Arnobius, at a time when hiscreed was 
under disfavour by the Emperors, pro- 
tests against this practice ; ina liberal 
and comprehensive phrasewhich would 
have much offended Plato (at the time 
when he wrote the Leges) and Her- 
molaus :—' Alios audio mussitare in- 
dignanter et dicere—oportere statui 
perSenatum,aboleantur ut hec scripta, 
quibus Christiana religio’ comprobetur 
et vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas. 
Nam intercipere scripta, et publicatam 
velle submergere lectionem, non est 
Deos defendere, sed veritatis testi- 
monium timere ” (Arnob. adv. Gentes, 
iii. p. 104-iv. p. 152). 
‘We are told by Eusebius ” (Beck- 


the sacred Scriptures to be burnt. 
After the spreading of the Christian 
religion, the clergy exercised against 
books that were either unfavourable 
or disagreeable to them,the same seve- 
rity which they had censured in the 
heathens as foolish and prejudicial to 
theirown cause. Thus were the writ- 
ings of Arius condemned to the flames 
at the Council of Nice; and Constantine 
threatened with the punishment of 
death those who should conceal them. 
The clergy assembled at the Council 
of Ephesus requested the Emperor 
Theodosius II. to cause the works of 
Nestorius to be burnt; and this desire 
was complied with. The writings of 
Eutyches shared the like fate at the 
Council of Chalcedon: and it would 
not be difficult to collect examples of 
the same kind from each of the follow- 
ing centuries.” 

Dr. Vaughan observes, in criticising 
the virtuous character and sincere per- 
secuting spirit of Sir Thomas More: 
—“If there be any opinion which it 
would be just to punish as a crime, 
(Re- 


virtue not to tolerate opinion.” 


‘volutions in English History, vol. ii. 


H 
( 
| 


. 178.) 

I find the followingstriking anecdote 
in the transactions of the Académie 
Royale de Belgique, 1862; Bulletins, 
Communications, &c., pp. 150-157; 
Vie et Travaux de Nicholas Cleynaerts 
par M. Thonissen. Cleynaerts (or 
Clenardus) was a learned Belgian 
(born 1495, died 1543), professor both 
at Louvain and at Salamanca, and 
author of Grammatice Institutiones, 
both of the Greek and the Hebrew 
languages. He acquired, under pro- 
digious difficulties and disadvantages, 
a knowledge of the Arabic language ; 
and he employed great efforts to 
organise acourse of regular instruction 
in that language at Louvain, with a 
view to the formation of missionaries 
who would combat the doctrines of 
Islam. 

At Grenada, in Spain (1538), ‘‘Cle- 
nardus ne réussit pas mieux & arracher 
aux biichers de l’inquisition lesmanu- 
scrits et les livres” (Moorish andArabic 
books which had been seized after the 


mann, p. 96) “ that Diocletian caused ' conquest of Grenada by the Spaniards) 
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tween this spirit and that in which Plato depicts the Sokrates 
of the Pheedon, the Apology, and the Gorgias! How fully 
does Sokrates in the Phedon* recognise and respect the indi- 
vidual reason of his two friends, though dissenting from his 
own! How emphatically does he proclaim, in the Apology 
and Gorgias, not merely his own individual dissent from his 
fellow-citizens, but also his resolution to avow and maintain it 
against one and all, until he should hear such reasons as con- 
vinced him that it was untrue! How earnestly does he de- 
clare (in the Apology) that he has received from the Delphian 
God a mission to cross-examine the people of Athens, and that 
he will obey the God in preference to them :¢? thus claiming 
to himself that special religious privilege which his accuser 
Milétus imputes to him as a crime, and which Plato, in his 
Magnétic colony, also treats as a crime, interdicting it under 
the severest penalties! During the interval of forty-five years 
(probably) between the trial of Sokrates and the composition 
of the Leges, Plato had passed from sympathy with the free- 
spoken dissenter to an opposite feeling—hatred of all dissent, 
and an unsparing employment of penalties for upholding 
orthodoxy. I have already remarked on the Republic, and I 
here remark it again—if Milétus lived long enough to read 
the Leges, he would have found his own accusation of Sokrates 
“ qu’elle avait entassés dans sa succur- , de mon ceuvre. Je cherche des com- 
sale de Grenade. Ce fut en vain que , pagnons d’armes pour lutter la ou la 
Cleynaerts, faisant valoir le but émi- lutte peut étre loyale et franche. Les 
nemment chrétien qu'il voulait at- habitans du royaume de Grenade 
teindre, prodigua les démarches et les n’oseraient pas me repondre; puisque 
pritres, pour se faire remettre ces la terreur de l’inquisition les force a se 
apiers plus nécessaires & lui qu’a ; direchrétiens. Le combat est impossi- 
Valcain. L’inexorable inquisition re- | ble, lk ot personne n’ose assumer le réle 
fusa de lacher sa proie. Un savant del’ennemi’—.” Galencalls fora strict 
théologien, Jean Martin Silicswus, censorship, even over medical books— 
précepteur de Philippe II., fit ce- ad Julianum—Vol. xviii. p. 247 K. 
pendant entendre & notre compatriote, © Plato, Apolog. p. 29; Gorgias, p. 
ue se8 vooux pourraient étre exaucés, 472 A-B. kal viv rept ay ob Adyers 
B il consentait & fonder son école,non& odAlyou co: ravres cuughoovew Taira 
Louvain, mais & Grenade, ot une ‘A@nvatol re wal | ; a. 
multitude de néophytesfaisaientsem- co: efs dv ov; | ; 
blant de professer le Christianisme, Compare also p. 482 B of the same 
tout en conservant les préceptes de dialogue, where Sokrates declares his 
Mahomet au fond du cour. Mais le anxiety to maintain consistency with 
linguiste Belge lui fit cette réponse, himself, and his indifference to other 
doublement remarquable & cause du authority. 
pays et de l’époque ot elle fut émise. ¢ Plato, Apol. S. p. 29 D. meicoua 


est en Brabant, et nullement en 8 pardrov ro Oeg f duly, pp. 30 A, 
Espagne, que je poserai les fondemens 31 D, 33 C. 
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amply warranted by the enactments and doctrines of the most 
distinguished Sokratic companion.° 

It is true that the orthodoxy which Plato promulgates and 


The persons forbids to be impugned, in the Magnétic community, 

denounced ‘ “ ; 

by Platoas 18 an orthodoxy of his own, different from that which 
eretics, an , . 

punished as was recognised at Athens: but this only makes the 

such, would 

havein- | case more remarkable, and shows the deep root of 

cluded ama- , . ‘ 

Jority of the intolerance in the human bosom—esteemed as it 
recian . e 

world. frequently is, by a sincere man, among the foremost 


of his own virtues. Plato marks out three varieties of heresy, 
punishable by long imprisonment, and subsequent death in 
case of obstinate persistance. Now under one or other of the 
three varieties, a large majority of actual Greeks would have 
been included. The first variety—those who did not believe 
the Gods to exist—was doubtless confined to a small minority 
of reflecting men; though this minority (according to Plato‘), 


¢ Theindictmentof Melétusagainst , Thisillustrates the loose manner in 
Sokrates ran thus :—’Adixe? Swxpdrns, | which the epithet &eos has been ap- 
obs wey 7 worts voulCes Beovs, ov voul(wy, | plied in philosophical and theological 
€repa 3& xatva Baiudvia eionyov- controversies: a practice forcibly ex- 
pevos: Adinet 8& Kal Tovs veous diapbel- | posed in the following acute note of 
pee seep, Odvatos (Diogen. Laert. Wyttenbach. 
ii. 40; Xenoph. Memor. i. 1). The’ Wyttenbach, Pref. ad Plutarch, 
charge as to introduction of xawa | De Superstit. vol. vi. P. 2, p. 995. 
Saudvia was certainly well founded , ‘Nam que est superstitio? que 
against Sokrates (compare Plato, Re- | a6edrms ? que harum species? qui 
public, vi. p. 490 C). Whoever was! gradus? His demum explicitis et 
guilty of promulgating xawa damdna, | inter se comparatis intelligi poterit, 
in the Platoniccity De Legibus, would ' que &a@edrnros species cui supersti- 
have perished miserably long before he ! tionis speciei, qui gradus hujus cui 
reached the age of 70; which Sokrates | gradui illius, anteferri aut postponi 
attained at Athens. debeat. Ac primum in ipsis illis de 

Compare my ‘History of Greece,’ ! quibus agitur rebus definiendis magna 


ch. xxviii. est difficultas. 


I have in one passage greatly under- 
stated the amount of severity which 
Plato employs against heretics. Ithere 
affirm that he banishes them: whereas 
the truth is, that he imprisons them, 
and ultimately, unless they recant, 
puts them to death. 

f Plato, Legg. x. p. 8860 E. 
Ao. Pp. 888 HK, 591 B. 

Fabricius tells us that Plato himself 
has been considered and designated 
as an atheist, by various critics :— 
‘Alii Platonem atheis, alii Spinoss» 
prescursoribus,adnumerant. Utriusque 
criminis reum eum facit Nic. Henr. 
Gundling. At alii bené defenderunt 
philosophum ab eocrimine.” (Biblio- 
thec. Gree. tom. iii. pp. 09-75, Harles.) 


wdumvA- 


Quanquam atheum 
quidem definire non difficile videtur: 
quippe quo ipso nomine significetur is 
qui nullum deum esse putat. Atqui 
hee etiam definitio non intelligatur, 
nisi antea declaretur quid sit id quod 
Dei vocabulo significemus—omnino, 
que sit definitio Det. Jam nemo 
ignorat quantopere in notione ac de- 
finitione Dei dissentiant non modo 
universi populi, sed et singuli homines: 
nec solum vulgus, sed et sapientes: 
ita quidem, ut quo plures partes sint, 
ex quibus hec notio constituatur, eo 
minus en e& consentiant. Sed fac esse, 
quieam paucissimis complectatur pro- 
prietatibus, ut dicat, Deum esse mentem 
aternam, omnium rerum creatricem et 
gubernatricem. Erunt qui eum parum 
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not contemptible even in number, was distinguished in respect 
to intellectual accomplishments. The second variety—that 
of those who believed the Gods to exist, but believed them 
to produce some results only, not all—was more numerous. 
And the third variety—that of those who believed them to be 
capable of being appeased or won over by prayer and sacri- 
fice—was the most numerous of all. Plato himself informs 
us® that this last doctrine was proclaimed by the most emi- 
nent poets, rhetors, prophets, and priests, as well as by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands besides. That prayer and sacri- 
fice were means of appeasing the displeasure or unfavourable 
dispositions of the Gods—was the general belief of the Grecian 
world, from the Homeric times downwards. The oracles or 
individual prophets were constantly entreated to inform peti- 
tioners, what was the nature or amount of expiatory ceremony 
which would prove sufficient for any specific case; but that 
there was some sort of expiatory ceremony which would avail, 
was questioned by few sincere believers." All these would 
have been ranked as heretics by Plato. If the Magnétic com- 
munity had become a reality, the solitary cells of the Platonic 
Inquisition might have been found to include Anaxagoras, 
and most of the Ionic philosophers, under the first head of 
heresy ; Aristotle and Epikurus under the second ; Herodotus 
and Nikias under the third. Indeed most of the 5040 Mag- 
nétic colonists must have adjusted anew their canon of ortho- 
doxy in order to satisfy the exigence of the Platonic Censors. 
To these severe laws and penalties against heretics, Plato 
—erunt qui eum nimium—dixisse | et a@edrnta non modo profanis, sed 
volent: neutri se atheos volent, utri- 'invicem ali aliis sectis exprobrare 
que et hunc et se atheos dicent. .. Ita | solebant. Hee de notione athei: que 
se res habet. Quotidié jactatur tra- | profecto, nisi constitut&é notione Dei, 
latitium illud, verws Deus: quo suam  constitui ipsa nequit.” 
quisque de Deo notionem significat, Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 D. viv 
seepe illam ineptamet summi numinis péy yap taiTa dkovovres Te Kai Toad 
majestate indignam. Et bene nobis- érepa ray Acyoudvay adplotwy elva 
cum ageretur, si non nisi ab indocto woimray te wal fn © , 
vulgo jactaretur. Nunc philosophi, mupedas puplwy, &e. 
certe qui se philosophos haberi volunt, See the sections 23 and 24 of the 
Disputant de vero Deo, nec ab ejus J.ehrbuch of K.F. Hermann, Uber die 
definitione proficiscuntur, quasi vero Gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der 
heec nemini ignota sit. ... Pervulgata Griechen; Herodot. vi. g1; Thucydid. 
illa vert Det apie eee nobis venit a i. 134.—Respecting Plato’s aversion 


consuetudine Ecclesis, cujus diverse for Anaxagoras—and the physical phi- 
quondam sectee notionem Dei diverso losophers—see Legg. x. 888 E, xii. 


modo informanter, ejus ignorationem 967 A., with Stallbaum’s notes. 
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prefixes a Proém or Prologue of considerable length, com- 
menting upon and refuting their doctrines. In the 
bof earlier part of this dialogue he had taken credit to 
himself for having been the first to introduce his legal 
laws against 

heretics. mandates by a prefatory harangue, intended to per- 
suade and conciliate the persons upon whom the mandate was 
imposed, and to procure cheerful obedience.' For such a pur- 
pose the Proém in the tenth Book would be badly calculated. 
But Plato here introduces it with a different view :* partly 
to demonstrate a kosmical and theological theory, partly to 
excite alarm and repugnance in the heretics whom he marks 
out and condemns. How many among them might be con- 
vinced by Plato’s reasonings, I do not know; but the large 
majority of them could not fail to be offended and exasperated 
by the tone of his Proém or prefatory discourse. Confessing 
his inability to maintain completely the calmness and dignity 
of philosophical discussion, he addresses them partly with 
passionate asperity, partly with the arrogant condescension of 
a schoolmaster lecturing indocile pupils. He describes them 
now as hateful and unprincipled men—now as presumptuous 
youths daring to form opinions before they are competent, 
and labouring under a distemper of reason;' and this too, 
although he intimates that the first-named variety of heresy 
was adopted by most of the physical philosophers: and the 
third variety by many of the best poets, rhetors, prophets, and 
priests." Such unusual vehemence is justified by Plato on 
the ground of a virtuous indignation against the impugners 
of orthodox belief. We learn from the Platonic and Xeno- 
phontic A pologies, that Melétus and Anytus, when they accused 
Sokrates of impiety before the Dikastery, indulged in the 
same invective, announced the same justification, and felt the 
same confidence that they were righteous champions of the 

national faith against an impious and guilty assailant. 
Among the three varieties of heresy, Plato considers the 
i Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722-723. 891 B, goo B, 907 A-B. «al phy 
“yap “edpevas kal id Thy elpnvral yé rws opod pérepov (ol 
€or Adyar) did L pidoverrtay TaY Kany dyvOpd- 

ty 8) 81a Tatra 
Té gos elweiy hiv yéyove. 


“Plato, Legg. x. p. 887 A. m Plato, Legg. x. pp. 891 D, 88 
Plato, Legg. x. pp. 887 B-E, 888 B, Reinet a 
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third to be the worst. He accounts it a greater crime to 
believe in indulgent and persuadeable Gods, than ,,., w.4 
not to believe in any Gods at all." Respecting the joey of 


heresy is de- 


entire unbelievers, he acknowledges that a certain treo’ 


: 
proportion are so from intellectual, not from moral, jn ‘Gods per- 


pe 
default: and that there are, among them, persons trayer and” 
of blameless life and disposition.° It must be re- “°° 
membered that the foremost of these unbelievers, and the most 
obnoxious to Plato, were the physical astronomers: those 
who did not agree with him in recognising the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars as animated and divine Beings—those who studied 
their movements as if they were mechanical agents. Plato 
gives a brief summary of various cosmogonic doctrines pro- 
fessed by these heretics, who did not recognise (he says) 
either God, or reason, or art, in the cosmogonic process; but 
ascribed to nature, chance, and necessity, the genesis of celes- 
tial and terrestrial substances, which were afterwards modified 
by human art and reason. Among these matters regulated 
by human art and reason, were included (these men said) the 
beliefs of each society respecting the Gods and religion, 
respecting political and social arrangements, respecting the 
just and the beautiful: though there were (they admitted) 
certain things beautiful by nature, yet not those which the 
lawgiver declared to be such. Lastly, these persons affirmed 
(Plato tells us) that the course of life naturally right was, for 
each man to seize all the wealth, and all the power over 
others, which his strength enabled him to secure, without any 
regard to the requirements of the law. And by such teach- 
ing they corrupted the minds of youth.P 

Who these teachers were, whom Plato groups together as 
if they taught the same doctrine, we do not know. Heretics cen- 
Having no memorials from themselves, we cannot Plato—So- 
fully trust the description of their teaching given 
by an opponent: especially when we reflect, that it 
coincides substantially with the accusation which Melétus and 
Anytus urged against Sokrates before the Athenian Dikas- 
tery: viz.: that he was irreligious, and that he corrupted 
youth by teaching them to despise both the laws and their 


2 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 907 A,g00 B. © Plato, Legg. x. pp. 886 A, 908 B. 
P Plato, Legg. x. pp. 889-890 


the Athenian 
Dikasts. 
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senior relatives—of which corruption Kritias and Alkibiades 
were cited as examples. Such allegations, when advanced 
against Sokrates, are noted both by Plato and Xenophon as 
the stock-topics, always ready at hand for those who wished to 
depreciate philosophers.‘ 

In so far as these heretics affirmed that right as opposed 
to wrong, just as opposed to unjust, true belief as opposed to 
false respecting the Gods, were determined by the lawgiver 
and not by any other authority—Plato has little pretence for 
blaming them: because he himself claims such authority ex- 
plicitly in his Magnétic community, and punishes severely not 
merely those who disobey his laws in act, but those who con- 
tradict his dogmas in speech or argument. Before he proclaims 
his intended punishments in a penal law, he addresses the 
heretics in a proém or prefatory discourse intended to per- 
suade or win them over: a discourse which was the more 
indispensable, since their doctrines (he tells us) were dis- 
seminated everywhere.’ If he seriously intended to persuade 
real dissentients, his attempt is certainly a failure: for the 
premisses on which he reasons are such as would not have 
been granted by them—nor indeed by many who agreed in 
the conclusion which he was himself trying to prove. 

The theory here given by Plato, represents the state of his 
Kosmologi. OW convictions at the time when the Leges were 
coanar composed. It is a theory of kosmology of universal 
theory an’. genesis; different in many respects from what he 
eee propounds in the Timeus, since it comprises no 
mention of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus—nor of the eternal 
Ideas—nor of the primordial chaotic movements called Ne- 
cessity —while it contains (what we do not find in the Timeus) 
the allegation of a twofold or multiple soul pervading the 
universe—the good soul (one or more), being coexistent and 
coeternal with others (one or more) that are bad.® 

The fundamental principle which he lays down (in this 


qa Plato, Apolog. Sokr. p. 23. 7a krates was accused of training youth 
" wdvrwy T&V pirocopowwtwv xpé- toa life of lawless and unprincipled 
; ° ; ambition and selfishness, and especi- 
hs Kal | : ally of having trained Kritias and 
_ Abyov kpeloow woeiv. Xenoph. Alkibiades. 
Memor. i. 2, 31. See generally the * Plato, Legg. x. pp. 890 D, 891 A. 
first two chapters of the Memorabilia, * Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 E. 
where Xenophon intimates that So- 
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ciple of self-movement, activity, spontaneous change. fulin the 
Body cannot originate any movement or change 

are at work in 

the universe 
universe could never have begun at first, except through 
the originating spontaneity of soul. None of the four elements 
body: that is, pleasure, pain, desire, fear, love, hatred, volition, 
deliberation, reason, reflection, judgment true or false—are 
determined, modified, or suspended, by the prior and primitive 
attributes and changes of soul. In all things that are moved 


tenth Book De Legibus) is—That soul or mind is older, prior, 
universe than 
Body. Dif- 
by itself. It is simply passive, receiving move- 
ment from soul, and transmitting movement onward. —the good 
soul, and the 
—earth, water, air, or fire—is endowed with any self-moving 
power. As soul is older and more powerful than body, so the 
older and more powerful than heat, cold, heaviness, lightness, 
hardness, softness, whiteness, sweetness, &c." The attributes 
there dwells a determining soul: which is thus the cause of 
all effects however contrary—good and bad, just and unjust, 


and more powerful, than body. Soul is the prin- sow—otder, 

ferent souls 
The movement or change which we witness in the badsoul. 
attributes of soul are older and more powerful than those of 
and changes of body are all secondary effects, brought about, 
honourable and _ base. 


works to good, another variety which works to evil.* 


' Plato, Legg. x. pp. 894 D, 895 B. 

u Plato, Legg. x. pp. 896 A, 897 A. 
The xwhoes of soul are mpwroupyol— 
those of body are Seurepoupyol. 

x Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 E. 
Sip ae . kal évoixovaay éy 
Tots | 

As an illustration or comment on 
this portion of Plato De Legibus, Lord 
Monboddo’s Antient Metaphysics are 
instructive. See vol. i. pp. 2-7-9-25. 
He adopts the distinction between 
Mind and Body made both in the 
tenth Book De Legg., and it the 
Epinomis. He considers that Bod 
and Mind are mixed together in euch 
part of nature; and in the material 
world never separated: that motion is 
perpetual; and “Wherethere is motion 
there must be something that moves. 
What is moved I call Body: what 
moves I call Mind. 
_ “Under Mind, in this ‘definition, I 
include :—1. The rational and intel- 
lectual. 2. The animal life. 3. That 


VOL. IIT. 


But it is one variety of soul which 


The 


principle in the vegetable, by which it 
is nourished, grows, and produces its 
like, and which therefore is called 
commonly the vegetable life. 4. That 
motive principle, which I understand 
to be in all bodies, even such as are 
inanimate. This is the distinction 
between Body and Mind made by 
Plato in his tenth Book of Laws.” 

“The Greek word ux} denotes the 
three first kinds I have mentioned, 
which are not expressed by any one 
word that I know in English; for the 
word Mind, that I have used to ex- 
press them, denotes in common use 
only the rational mind, or soul, as it is 
called. The fourth kind I have men- 
tioned, viz., the motive principle tn all 
bodies, is not commonly in Greek 
called yuxf. But Aristotle, in a pas- 
sage which I shall afterwards quote, 
says that it is dowep Wuxh. 

(P. 9). “As to the principle o 
motion or moving principle, whic 
Aristotle supposes to be in all bodies, 


25: 
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good variety of soul works under the guidance of Note or 
Reason—the bad variety works irrationally.’ Now which of 
the two (asks Plato) directs the movements of the celestial 
sphere, the Sun, Moon, and Stars? Certainly, the good soul, 
and not the bad. This is proved by the nature and character 
of their movements: which movements are rotatory in a 
circle, and exactly uniform and equable. Now among all the 
ten different sorts of motion or change, rotatory motion in a 
circle is the one which is most akin or congenial to Reason.* 
The motion of Reason, and the motion of the stars, is alike 
rotatory, and the same, and unchangeable—in the same 
place, round the same centre, and returning into itself. The 
bad soul, acting without reason, produces only irregular move- 
ments, intermittent, and accompanied by constant change 
of place» Though it is the good variety of soul which pro- 
duces the celestial rotation, yet there are many distinct and 
separate souls, all of this same variety, which concur to the 
production of the result. The Sun, the Moon, and each of 
the Stars, has a distinct soul inherent in itself or peculiar to 
its own body.’ Each of these souls, invested in the celestial 
substance and in each of the visible celestial bodies, is a God: 
and thus all things are full of Gods.° 
In this argument—which Plato tells us that no man will be 

Plato’s argu- insane enough to dispute,’ and which he proclaims 
ment 18 un- . . ° 
satisfactory to be a triumphant refutation of the unbelievers— 
and incon- : : : 
sistent. we find, instead of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus 
and the pre-kosmical Chaos or Necessity (the doctrine of the 
it is what hecalls Nature. He makes | cognised by Plato, and shows that it is 
Nature also to be the principle of rest | confused and unsatisfactory. Ancient 
in bodies; by which I suppose he | Metaphysics, vol. i. pp. 23-230-252. 
means, that those bodies which he: JY Plato, Legg. x. p. 897 B. 
callsheavy,that is,which movetowards; 7% Plato, Legg. x. pp. 897 E-898 A. 
the centre of the earth, would rest if J xpocéoume xivhoes voids, tay déxa 
they were there.” | éxelyay kwwhoewy Thy eixndva AdBuywer— 

(P. 25.) “From the account here | rodrow 8) Tow Kivhoeow thy ev évi 
given of motion, it is evident that by | yé Tt péoov 
it the whole business of nature, above, | xweioba:, Trav evrdpyey oboay 


below, and round about us, is carried | 7, Kikrwr, elvai re adthy tH .- 


on... To those who hold that Mind is | 1d8@ dv ue 8 taal 
the first of things,and principal in the sheen . a rile @s Suvardy oixeior 


Universe, it will not appear surprising * PAG. Loeieonceoe DB: 
that I have made moving or producing } ob Plato, eee. = . 808 D. 
motionan essential attribute of Mind.” : - pjato, Lege. x. p. 899 B 
In the same Treatise—which ex- a oe suakever saura ; 
hibits very careful pare both of Plato os) beds , 
and of Aristotle—Lord Monboddoana- "a plat, Too ; 
lyses the ten varieties of motion herere-|- | Jato Legg. x. p. 899 B. 
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Platonic Timseus*), two opposing primordial forces both intra- 
kosmical: the good soul and the bad soul, there being a 
multiplicity of each. Though Plato here proclaims his con- 
clusion with an unqualified confidence which contrasts greatly 
with the modest reserve often expressed in his Timseus—yet 
the conclusion is rather disproved than proved by his own 
premisses. It cannot be true that all things are full of Gods, 
since there are two varieties of soul existing and acting, the 
bad as well as the good: and Plato calls the celestial bodies 
Gods, as endowed with and moved by good and rational souls. 
Aristotle in his theory draws a marked distinction between 
the regularity and perfection of the celestial region, and the 
irregularity and imperfection of the terrestrial and sublunary: 
Plato’s premisses as here laid out would have called upon him 
to do the same, and to designate the Kosmos as the theatre 
of counteracting agencies, partly divine, partly not divine. 
So he terms it indeed in the Timeus.‘ 

There is another feature, common both to the Timeus and 
the Leges, which deserves attention as illustrating Reverence of 
Plato’s point of view. It is the reverential senti- uniform cir- 

. . . cular rota- 
ment with which he regards uniform rotatory move- tion. 
ment in the same place. This he pronounces to be the 
perfect, regular, movement appertaining and congenial to 
Reason and the good variety of soul. Because the celestial 
bodies move thus and only thus, he declares them to be 
Gods. It is this circular rotation which continues with per- 
fect and unchangeable regularity in the celestial sphere of 


¢ Plato, Timseus, pp. 48 A, 69 A-B. | retracts this opinion), though in that 

f Plato, Timeeus, p. 48 A. work also there is much instruction.— 

The remarks of Zeller, in the second | Stallbaum’s copious notes on these pas- 
edition of his work, Die Philosophie sages (pp. 188-189-195-207-213 of his 
der Griechen (vol. ii. p. 634 8seq.), edition of Leges) while admitting 
upon this portion of the Treatise De the discrepancy between Leges and 
Legibus, are very acute and in- Timeus, furnish what he thinks a 
structive. He exposes the fallacy of satisfactory explanation. One portion 
the attempt made by various critics of his explanation is, that Plato here 
to explain away the Manichean doc- accommodates himself “ad captum 
trine declared in this treatise, and to vulgarem—ad captum civium com- 
reconcile the Leges with the Timaus. munem accommodaté et populari ra- 
The subject is handled in a manner tione explicari.” I dissent from this 
superior to the Platonische Studienof as a matter of fact. I think that the 
the same author (wherein the Leges heretics of the second and third class 
are pronounced to be spurious, while coincide rather with the “captus vul- 
in the History of Philosophy Zeller garis.” So Plato himself intimates. 
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the Kosmos, and also, though imperfect and perturbed, in the 
spherical cranium of man. Aristotle in his theory maintains 
unabated the reverence for this mode of motion, as the per- 
fection of reason and regularity. The feeling here noted 
exercised a powerful and long-continued influence over the 
course of astronomical speculations. 

Having demonstrated to his own full satisfaction, from the 
Argument of regularity of the celestial rotations, that the heavenly 
futethe = bodies are wise and good Gods, and that all things 
of heretic. are full of Gods—Plato applies this conclusion to 
refute the second class of heretics—those who did not believe 
that the Gods directed all human affairs, the small things as 
well as the great ;* that is, the lot of each individual person 
as well as that of the species or of its component aggregates. 
He himself affirms that they direct all things. It is incon- 
sistent with their attributes of perfect intelligence, power, 
and goodness, (he maintains) that they should leave anything, 
either small or great, without regulation. All good human 
administrators, generals, physicians, pilots, &c., regulate all 
things, small and great, in their respective provinces: the 
Gods cannot be inferior to them, and must be held to do 
the same. They regulate everything with a view to the hap- 
piness of the whole, in which each man has his share and 
interest ; and each man has his special controuling Deity 
watching over his minutest proceedings, whether the indi- 
vidual sees it or not.' Soul, both in its good variety and 
its bad variety, 1s essentially in change from one state to 
another, and passes from time to time out of one body into 
another. In the perpetual conflict between the good and 
the bad variety of soul, according as each man’s soul inclines 
to the better or to the worse, the Gods or Fate exalt it to 
a higher region or degrade it to a lower. By this means the 
Gods do the best they can to ensure triumph to virtue, and 
defeat to vice, in the entire Kosmos. This reference to the 


¢ Plato, Timseus, Pe: 44 B, 47 C. the main stress of his argument is 
» The language of Plato sometimes directed against those who, admitting 
implies, that the opponents whom he the intervention of the Gods in great 
is controverting disbelieve altogether things, deny it in small, pp. goo D, 
the intervention of theGodsin human 901 A-B-C-D, 902 A-B. 
affairs, pp. 899 E, 900 A, 885 B. But | Plato, Legg. x. pp. 902-903 B-C. 
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entire Kosmos is overlooked by the heretics who deny the 
all-pervading management of the Gods.* 

Plato gives here an outburst of religious eloquence which 
might prove impressive when addressed to fellow- contrary doc- 
believers—but which, if employed for the avowed i 
purpose of convincing dissentients, would fail of its purpose, 
as involving assumptions to which they would not subscribe. 
As to the actual realities of human life, past as well as 
present, Plato himself always gives a very melancholy picture 
of them. “The heaven is full of good things, and also full 
of things opposite to good: but mostly of things not good.””! 
Moreover, when we turn back to the Republic, we find Plato 
therein expressly blaming a doctrine very similar to what 
he declares true here in the Leges—as a dangerous heresy, 
although extensively believed, from the time of Homer down- 
ward. “Since God is good” (Plato had there affirmed ™) 
“he cannot be the cause of all things, as most men pronounce 
him to be. He is the cause of a few things, but of most 
things he is not the cause: for the good things in our lot 
are much fewer than the evil. We must ascribe all the 
good things to him, but for the evil things we must seek 
some other cause, and not God.” The confessed imperfection 
of the actual result" was one of the main circumstances urged 
by those heretics, who denied that all-pervading adminis- 
tration of the Gods which Plato in the Leges affirms.° If he 
undertook to qgnvince them at all, he would have done well 


k This argument is set forth from 

. 903 B to 905 B. It is obscure and 

ifficult to follow. 

1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 906 A.  éwesdh 
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after u} is understood dyaferv. Stall- 
baum thinks, though with some hesi- 
tation, that éveyriwy is understood 
after uf. I agree with Ast. 

Compare iii. pp. 076-677, where 
Plato states that in the earlier history 
of the human race, a countless number 
of different societies (udpious én) pup ess) 
have all successively grown up an 


successively perished, with extinction 
of all their comforts and civilization. 
m Plato, Republic, ii, p. 379 C. 
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sage in Arnobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 40. 
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Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tanta stat predita culpa. 
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to state and answer more fully their arguments, and to clear 
up the apparent inconsistencies in his own creed. 

A similar criticism may be made still more forcibly, upon 
Argument of the demonstration whereby he professes to refute 


faethetnird the third and most culpable class of -heretics— 


class of here- 
tics. “Those who believe that the Gods exercise an 
universal agency, but that they can be persuaded by prayer 
and conciliated by sacrifice.’ Here he was treading on 
dangerous ground: for he was himself a heretic, by his own 
confession, if compared with Grecian belief generally. Not 
merely the ordinary public, but the most esteemed and re- 
ligious persons among the public »— poets, rhetors, prophets, 
and priests—believed the doctrine which he here so vehe- 
mently condemns. Moreover it was the received doctrine of 
the city1—that is, 1t was assumed as the basis of the official 
and authorised religious manifestations: and the law of the 
city was recognised by the Delphian oracle’ as the proper 
standard of reference for individual enquirers who came there 
to ask for information on matters of doubtful religious pro- 
priety. In the received Grecian conception of religious wor- 
ship, prayer and sacrifice were correlative and inseparable: 
sacrifice was the gift of man to the Gods, accompanying the 
prayer for gifts from the Gods to man, and accounted neces- 
sary to render the prayer efficacious.’ The priest was the pro- 
fessional person competent and necessary to give advice as to 
the details: but as a general principle, it was considered dis- 
respectful to ask favours from the Gods without tendering to 
them some present, suitable to the means of the petitioner. 

Plato himself states this view explicitly in his Politikus.* 

P Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 D; Re-; any other person of exalted position 
public, il. pp. 304-365-360. ' above the level uf ordinary men, it was 

4 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 A. ai: the custom to come with a present. 
reretal ab péeya duvavras, Kal of Avoso | Thucyd. ii. 97; Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
Geol, ws wéyiorar wéreis A€youat nal of | 3, 20; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 10-12. 
Gecy waides momtal Kal mpudijra: trav; The great person, to whom the 
Gedy yevduevor, of rai’ oftws %yew _ presents were made, usually requited 
pnvbovei. them magnificently. 

* Xenophon. Memor. i. 3, 1, iv. 3, | + Plato, Politikus, p. 2go D. 
16; Cicero, Legg. ii. 16. | nal rd Tay lepéwy yévos, bs Td 

s See Nagelsbach, Nach-Home- | ¢no1, wapd pey quay 8 
rische Theologie, Part 5, 1, p. 194.8eq., | Qvotwy émoriudy dort Kara voov 
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In approaching a king, a satrap, or | Compare Euthyphron, p. 14. 
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Moreover, when a man desired information from the Gods on 
any contemplated project or on any grave matter of 
doubt, he sought it by means of sacrifice." Such 
sacrifice was a debt to the God: and if it remained 
unpaid, his displeasure was incurred.* The motive 
for sacrificing to the Gods was thus, not simply to 
ensure the granting of prayers, but to pay a debt: and thus 
either to prevent or to appease the wrath of the Gods. The 
religious practice of Greece rested upon the received belief 
that the Gods were not merely pleased with presents, but 
exacted them as a mark of respect, and were angry if they 
were not offered: yet that being angry, their wrath might be 
appeased by acceptable presents and supplications.Y To learn 
what proceedings of this kind were suitable, a man went to 
consult the oracle, the priests, or the Exégétze: in cases 
wherein he believed that he had incurred the displeasure of 
the Gods by any wrong or omission.” 

Now it is against this latter sentiment—that which recog- 
nised the Gods as placable or forgiving*—that Plato Incongrutties 
declares war as the worst of all heresies. He admits owndoctrine. 
indeed, implicitly, that the Gods are influenced by prayer and 
sacrifice ; since he directs both the one and the other to be 
constantly offered up, by the citizens of his Magnétic city, in 
this very Treatise. He even implies that the Gods are too 
facile and compliant: for in his second Alkibiadés, Sokrates is 
made to remark that it was dangerous for an ignorant man to 
pray for specific advantages, because he might very probably 
bring ruin upon himself by having his prayers granted— 


General be- 
lief in Greece 
about the 
efficacy of 
prayer and 


BE 
a) . 
Gods. 


‘“‘ Evertére domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Di faciles.” 


Farthermore Plato does not scruple to notice» it as a real 


proceeding of the Gods, that 


u Xenophon, Anab. vii. 6, 44; 
Euripid. Ion, 234. 

x Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 B. Com- 
pare also Phedon, p. 118, the last 
words spoken by Sokrates before his 
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y See Nagelsbach, Nach -Home- 
rische Theologie, pp. 211-213. 

* See, as one example among a thou- 


they executed the prayer or 


sand, the proceeding of the Spartan 
government, Thuc. i. 134, also ii. 48-54. 

* The common sentiment is ex- 
pressed in a verse of Euripides— 
Tiva Set paxdpwr exdvoauévous Etpel 
udxOav dvdravAov—(Fragm. Ino 155); 
compare Eurip. Hippol. 1323. 

b Plato, Legg. xi. p. 931 B, iii. p. 
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curse of Theseus, by bringing a cruel death upon the blame- 
less youth Hippolytus; which Theseus himself is the first 
to deplore when he becomes acquainted with the true facts. 
That the Gods should inflict punishment on a person who did 
not deserve it, Plato accounts not unworthy of their dignity: 
but that they should remit punishment in any case where he 
conceives it to have been deserved, he repudiates with indig- 
nation. Though accessible and easily influenced by prayer 
and sacrifice from other persens, they are deaf and inexorable 
to those who have incurred their displeasure by wrong-doing.° 
The prayer so offered is called by Plato a treacherous cajolery, 
the sacrifice a guilty bribe, to purchase their indulgence. 
Since,in human affairs, no good magistrate, general, physician, 
pilot, &c., will allow himself to be persuaded by prayers or 
presents to betray his trust: much less can we suppose (he 
argues) the Gods to be capable of such betrayal.° 

The general doctrine, upon which Plato here lays so much 
Both Hero. Stress, and the dissent from which he pronounces 
Sckrterais. to be a capital offence—that the Gods, though per- 


Sokrates dis- 
Pints dee, suadeable by every one else, were thoroughly unfor- 


Plato’s doc- 

one giving, deaf to any prayer or sacrifice from one who 
had done wrong—is a doctrine from which Sokrates himself 
dissented ; and to which few of Plato’s contemporaries, per- 
haps hardly even himself, consistently adhered. The argu- 
ment upon which Plato rests forconvincing all these numerous 
dissentients, is derived from his conception of the character 
and functions of the Gods. But this, though satisfactory to 
himself, would not have been granted by his opponents. The 
Gods were conceived by Herodotus as jealous, meddlesome, 
intolerant of human happiness beyond a narrow limit, and 
keeping all human calculations in a state of uncertainty :8 in 
this latter attribute Sokrates also agréed. He affirmed that 
the Gods kept all the important results essentially unpredict- 
able by human study, reserving them for special revelations 


¢ Plato, Legg. iv. pp. aN obra vouloavres, &xapiorov elvat, oun 
¢ Plato, Legg. x. p. 900 B. Ow- ééawow ed rorely. 

welous Abyow. At the same time, Sokrates main- 
e Plato, Legg. x. pp. 906-907. tains that the Gods accepted sacrifices 
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by way of prophecy to those whom they preferred. These 
were privileged and exclusive communications to favoured 
individuals, among whom Sokrates was one: and Plato, 
though not made a recipient of the same favour as Sokrates, 
declares his own full belief in the reality of such special reve- 
lations from the Gods, to particular persons and at particular 
places.' Aristotle, on the other hand, pronounces action and 
construction, especially action in details, to be petty and un- 
worthy of the Gods; whom he-regards as employed in per- 
petual contemplation and theorizing, as the only occupation 
worthy to characterise their blessed immortality.* Epi- 
kurus and his numerous followers, though not agreeing with 
Aristotle in regarding the Gods as occupied in intellectual 
contemplation, agreed with him fully in considering the exist- 
ence of the Gods as too dignified and enviable to be disturbed 
by the vexation of meddling with human affairs, or to take 
on the anxieties of regard for one man, displeasure towards 
another. 

The orthodox religious belief, which Plato imposes upon his 
5040 Magnétic citizens under the severest penalties, 


Great oppo- 
would thus be found inconsistent with the general Plath'e doo. 
belief, not merely of ordinary Greeks, but also of the meee 
various lettered and philosophical individuals who ae 


thought for themselves. Most of these latter would have 
passed, under one of the three heads of Platonic heresy, into 
the Platonic prison for five years, and from thence either to 
recantation or death. The arguments which Plato considered 
so irresistible, that none but silly youth could be deaf to 
them—did not appear conclusive to Aristotle and other intel- 
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dotus ix. 94 seq. about the prophetic 
gifts bestowed on Euenius. The same 
narrative attests the full belief pre- 
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See the curious narrative in Hero- 


valent respecting both the displeasure 
of the Gods and their placability on 
the proper expiation being made. It 
conflicts signally in every respect with 
the canon of orthodoxy set up by 
Plato. 
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ligent contemporaries. Plato makes up his own mind, what 
proceedings he thinks worthy and unworthy of the Gods, and 
then proclaims with confidence as a matter of indisputable 
fact, that they act conformably. But neither Herodotus, nor 
Aristotle, would have granted his premisses: they conceived 
the attributes and character of the Gods differently from him, 
and differently from each other. And if we turn to the 
Kratylus of Plato, we find Sokrates there declaring, that men 
knew nothing about the Gods: that speculations about the 
Gods were in reality speculations about the opinions of men 
respecting the Gods! 

Such opinions were local, traditional, and dissentient, among 
Local infali- the numerous distinct cities and tribes which divided 
claimed asa the inhabited earth between them in Plato’s time.™ 


community, Bach of these claimed a local infallibility, princi- 


though rarely *...6 : ° : 
enforced with pally as to religious rites and customs, indirectly 


severity : Sak 
Plato both += also as to dogmas and creed: and Plato’s Magnétic 


claims it . gear . ‘ 
moreempha- community, if it had come into existence, would have 


tically, and ee Se ame 
enforces it gdded one to the number of distinct varieties. To 


more rigor- 


ously. this general sentiment, deeply rooted in the emo- 
tions and unused to the scrutiny of reason, the philosophers 
were always more or less odious, as dissenters, enquirers, and 
critics, each on his own ground."” At Athens the sentiment 
manifested itself occasionally in severe decrees and judicial 
sentences against obnoxious freethinkers, especially in the 
ease of Sokrates. If the Athenians had carried out con- 
sistently and systematically the principle involved in their 
sentence against Sokrates, philosophy must have been banished 
from Athens.° The school of Plato could never have been 
maintained. But the principle of intolerance was usually left 
dormant at Athens: philosophical debate continued active 
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and unshackled, so that the school of Plato subsisted in the 
city without interruption for nearly forty years until his 
death. We might have expected that the philosophers, to 
whose security toleration of free dissent and debate was 
essential, would have upheld it asa general principle against 
the public. But here we find the most eminent among them, 
at the close of a long life, not only disallowing all liberty of 
philosophising to others, and assuming to himself the ex- 
clusive right of dictating the belief, as well as the conduct, of 
his imaginary citizens—but also enforcing this exclusive prin- 
ciple with an amount of systematic rigour, which I do not 
believe to have been equalled in any actual Grecian city. 
This is a memorable fact in the history of Grecian philosophy. 
The Stoic Kleanthes, in the century after Plato’s death, de- 
clared that the Samian astronomer Aristarchus ought to be 
indicted for impiety, because he had publicly advocated the 
doctrine of the Earth’s rotation round the Sun. Kleanthés 
and Plato thus stand out as known examples, among Grecian 
philosophers before the Christian era, of that intolerance which 
would apply legal penalties against individual dissenters and 
competitors.? 

The eleventh Book of the Treatise De Legibus, and the 
larger portion of the twelfth, are devoted to a string Farther civil 


of civil and politicial regulations for the Magnétic seat Soa 


community. Each regulation is ushered in with an eaicomn 
expository prologue, often with severe reproof to- evidence that 
wards persons committing the various forbidden acts. apeetng 
There is little of systematic order in the enumera- aitisront tne 
tion of subjects. In general, we may remark that practice. 


neither here nor elsewhere in the Treatise 1s there any proof, 
that Plato—though doubtless he had visited Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, perhaps other countries—had taken much pains to 
acquaint himself with the practice of human life, or that he 
had studied and compared the working of different institutions 
in different communities. His experience seems all derived 
P The Platonist and astronomer cayras, Ta 8¢ dalynra odor 7 
Derkyllides afterwards (about 100- , } wapd Tas Tis payrins 
120 A.D.) declares those who affirm the ed 
doctrine, that the earth moves and that Theon Smyrnsus, De Astronomié, 
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from Athenian law and practice: the criticisms and modifica- 
tions which he applies to it flow from his own sentiment and 
theory: from his religious or ethical likings or dislikings. He 
sets up a type of character which he desires to enforce among 
his citizens, and which he guards against adulteration by very 
stringent interference. The displeasure of the Gods is con- 
stantly appealed to, as a justification for the penalties which 
he proposed : sometimes even the current mythes are invoked 
as authority, though in other places Plato so greatly dis- 
parages them. 

Various modes of acquiring property are first forbidden as 
illegitimate. The maxim'—“That which you have | 
not put down, do not take up ”—is rigorously en- 
forced : any man who finds a buried treasure is pro- 
hibited from touching it, though he find it by acci- 
dent and though the person who buried it be unknown. Ifa 
man violates this law, every one, freeman or slave, is invited 
and commanded to inform against him. Should he be found 
guilty, a special message must be sent to the Delphian oracle, 
to ask what is to be done both with the treasure and with the 
offender. So again, an article of property left on the high- 
way is declared to be under protection of the Goddess or 
Demon of the Highway: whoever finds and takes it, if he be 
a slave, shall be severely flogged by any freeman above thirty 
years of age who meets him: if he be a freeman, he shall be 
disgraced and shall pay, besides, ten times its value to the 
person who left it.2 These are average specimens of Plato’s 
point of view and manner of handling offences respecting 
property. 

The general constitution of Plato’s community restricts 
within comparatively narrow limits the occasions of 
His 5040 lots of land are all 


Modes of 
ing 
rty— 


mate. 


Plato’s gene- 
ral regula- 


_ ve proprietary dispute. 


4 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 913 D. 

r Plato, ib. “A ph karéGov, ph 
dveaf. This does not include, how- 
ever, what has been deposited by a 
man’s father or grandfather. 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. ie Seem- 
ingly, if any man found a treasure 
buried in the ground, or a purse lying 
on the road without an owner, he was 


not considered by most persons dis- | respectful towar 


honest if he appropriated it; to do 
so was looked upon as an admissible 
piece of good luck. See Theophras- 
tus, rep) Meuymoplas. From Plato's 
language we gather that the finder 
sometimes went to consult the pro- 
phets what he should do, p. 913 B 
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marked out, unchangeable, and indivisible, each pos- for disputes 
sessed by one citizen. No man is allowed to acquire ships 
or possess moveable property to a greater value than four 
times the lot of land: every article of property possessed by 
every man is registered by the magistrates. Disputes as to 
ownership, if they arise, are settled by reference to this re- 
gister.' If the disputed article be not registered, the possessor 
is bound to produce the seller or donor from whom he received 
it. All purchases and sales are required to take place in the 
public market before the Agoranomi: and all for ready money, 
or by immediate interchange and delivery. Ifa man chooses 
to deliver his property, without receiving the consideration, or 
in any private place, he does so at his own risk: he has no 
legal claim against the receiver." So likewise respecting the 
Eranoi or Associations for mutual Succour and Benefit. Plato 
gives no legal remedy toa contributor or complainant respect- 
ing any matter arising out of these associations. He requires 
that every man shall contribute at his own risk: and trust 
for requital to the honesty or equity of his fellow-con- 
tributors.* 

A remark must here be made upon Plato’s refusal to allow 
any legal redress in such matters as sale on credit, pisos prin 
or payments for the purpose of mutual succour and @pittor’* 


gislation, not 


relief. Such refusal appears to contradict his general S{iparieon 


manner of proceeding: for his usual practice is, to fhe Awe law 


estimate offences not according to the mischief which *"°"**™"* 
they inflict, but according to the degree of wickedness or im- 
piety which he supposes them to imply in the doer. Now 
the contributor to an association for mutual succour, who, 
after paying his contributions for the aid of his associates, finds 
that they refuse to contribute to his aid when the hour of his 
necessity arrives—suffers not only heavy calamity but grievous 
disappointment: which implies very bad dispositions on the 
part of those who, not being themselves distressed, neverthe- 
less refuse. Of such dispositions Plato takes no notice in the 
present case. He does not expatiate (as he does in many other 


* Plato, Legg. xi. p- 914 D. 21, p. 204). Aristotle alludes to some 
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cases far more trifling and disputable) upon the displeasure 
of the Gods when they see a man who has been benefited in 
distress by his neighbours’ contributions, refusing all requital 
at the time of that neighbours’ need. Plato indeed treats it 
as a private affair between friends. You doaservice to your 
friend, and you must take your chance whether he will do you 
a@ service in return: you must not ask for legal redress, if he 
refuses: what you have contributed was a present voluntarily 
given, not a loan lent to be repaid. ‘This is an intelligible 
point of view, but it excludes those ethical and sentimental 
considerations which Plato usually delights in enforcing.’ His 
ethics here show. themselves by leading him to turn aside 
from that which takes the form of a pecuniary contract. It 
was in this form that the Eranoi or Mutual Assurance Asso- 
ciations were regarded by Attic judicature : that is, they seem 
to have been considered as a sort of imperfect obligation, 
which the Dikastery would enforce against any citizen whose 
circumstances were tolerably prosperous, but not against one 
in bad circumstances. Such Eranic actions before the Attic 
Dikastery were among those that enjoyed the privilege of 
speedy adjudication (Zupnvor ofxat).” 

As to property in slaves, Plato allows any owner to lay 
hold of a fugitive slave belonging either to himself 
or toany friend. Ifathird party reclaims the slave 
as being not rightfully in servitude, he must provide 
three competent sureties, and the slave will then be set free 


Regulations 
about slaves, 
and about 
freedmen. 


until legal trial can be had. 


Moreover, Plato enacts, re- 


specting one who has been a slave, but has been manumitted, 


y In Xenophon’s ideal legislation, 
or rather education of the Persian 
youth, in the Cyropzdia, he introduces 
legal trial and punishment for in- 
Roe generally (Cyropeed. i. 2, 7. 

e Attic judicature took cognizance 
of neglect or bad conduct towards 
parents, which Xenophon ranks as a 
sort of ingratitude—but not of ingra- 
titude towards any one else (Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 2,13). There is an interest- 
ing discussion in Seneca (De Bene- 
ficiis, iii. 6-18) about the propriety of 
treating ingratitude as a legal offence. 

Respecting the épayixal fea: at 
Athens, see Heraldus -Animadver- 
siones in Salmasium, Vi. 1, p. 407 8eq.; 


Meier und Schomann, Der Attische 
Prozess, p. 540 seq.; K. F. Hermann, 
Staats Alterth. s. 146, not. 9. 

The word épavos meant very different 
things—a pic-nic banquet, a club for 
festive meetings kept up by subscrip- 
tion with a common purse, a contri- 
bution made to relieve a friend in 
distress, carrying obligation on the 
receiver to requite it if the donor fell 
into equal distress. This last sense is 
the prevalent one in the Attic orators, 
and is brought out well in the passage 
of Theophrastus—Mep) Meuyipmorplas. 
Probably the Attic épavixal {nae took 
cognizance of complaints arising out of 
7 in all its senses. 
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that such freedman (azeAcbOepoc), if he omits to pay “ proper 
attention” to his manumitter, may be laid hold of by the 
latter, and re-enslaved. Proper attention consists in: 1. Going 
three times per month to the house of his former master, to 
tender service in all lawful ways. 2. Not contracting marriage 
without consulting his former master. 3. Not acquiring so 
much wealth as to become richer than his former master: if 
he should do so, the latter may appropriate all that is above 
the limit. The freedman, when liberated, does not become a 
citizen, but is only a non-citizen or metic. He is therefore 
subject to the same necessity as all other metics—of departing 
from the territory after a residence of twenty years," and of 
never acquiring more wealth than is possessed by the second 
class of citizens enrolled in the Schedule. 

The duties imposed by Plato on the freedman towards his 
former master—involving a formal recognition at least of the 
prior dependence, and some positive duties besides—are de- 
serving of remark, as we know so little of the condition or 
treatment of this class of persons in antiquity. 

Regulations are made to provide for the case where a slave, 
sold by his master, is found to be distempered or pyovisions in 


mad, or to have committed a murder. Ifthe sale 4°" 


has been made to a physician or a gymnast, Plato (inp8*ton 
holds that these persons ought to judge for them- ™™ 
selves about the bodily condition of the slave bought: he 
therefore grants them no redress. But if the buyer be a non- 
professional man, he may within one month restore the dis- 
tempered slave (or within one year, if the distemper be the 
Morbus Sacer), and may cause a jury of physicians to examine 
the case. Should they decide the distemper of the slave to 
be undoubted, the seller must take him back: repaying the 
full price if he be a private man—double the price if he be 
a professional man, who ought to have known, and perhaps 
did know, the real condition of the slave sold.* 

In regard to Retail Selling, and to frauds committed either 
in sale or in barter, Plato provides or enjoins strict Retsier. 
regulations. The profession of the retailer, and the {00° ¥v° 
function of money as auxiliary to it, he pronounces Steuer 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 915 A-B. > Plato, Legg. xi. p. 916 B-C. 
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to be useful and almost indispensable to society, for the 
purpose of rendering different articles of value commen- 
surable with each other, and of ensuring a distribution suit- 
able to the requirements of individuals. This could not be’ 
done without retailers, merchants, hired agents, &c.° But 
though retailing is thus useful, if properly conducted, it slides 
easily and almost naturally into cheating, lying, extortion, &c., 
from the love of money inherent in most men. Such abuses 
must be restrained: at any rate they must not be allowed to 
corrupt the best part of the community. Accordingly, none 
of the 5040 citizens will be allowed either to practise retailing 
or to exercise any hired function, except under his own senior 
relatives, and of a dignified character. The discrimination of 
what is dignified and not dignified must be made according to 
the liking or antipathy of a court of honour, composed of such 
citizens as have obtained prizes for virtue.4_ None must be per- 
mitted to sell by retail except metics or non-citizens: and these 
must be kept under strict watch by the Nomophylakes, who 
after enquiring into the details of each article, will fix its price 
at such sum as will afford to the dealer a moderate profit.° 
If there be any fraud committed by the seller (which is 
nearly akin to retailing‘), Plato prescribes severe 
penalty. The seller must never name two prices for 
his article during the same day. He must declare 
his price: and if no one will give it, he must with- 
draw the article for the day. He is not allowed to praise his 
own articles, or to take any oath respecting them. If he shall 
take any oath, any citizen above thirty years of age shall be 
held bound to thrash him, and may doso with impunity: such 
citizen, if he neglect to thrash the swearer, will himself be 
amenable to censure for betraying the laws. If the seller 
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the Republic, ii. p. 371. It indicates 
just and penetrating social observa- 
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Plato is more rigorous on these 
matters than the Attic law. See 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Privat-Alter- 
thiimer, s. 62. 

« Plato, Legg. xi. p. 917 B-C. I 
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conciled with Plato’s direction that the 
prices of articles sold shall be fixed by 
the magistrates; but both of the two 
are here found. 
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shall sell a spurious or fraudulent article, the magistrates 
must be informed of it by any one cognizant. The informer, 
if a slave or a metic, shall be rewarded by having the article 
made over to him. If he be a citizen, he will receive the 
article, but is bound to consecrate it to the Gods who preside 
over the market: if being cognizant he omits to inform, he 
shall be proclaimed a wicked man, for defrauding the Gods 
of that to which they are entitled. The magistrates, on re- 
ceiving information, will not only deprive the seller of the 
spurious article, but will cause him to be flogged by the herald 
in the market-place—one stripe for every drachma contained 
in the price demanded. The herald will publicly proclaim 
the reason why the flogging is given. Besides this, the 
magistrates will collect and write up in the market-place both 
regulations of detail for the sellers, and information to put 
buyers on their guard. 

Compare this enactment in Plato with the manner in which 
the Attic law would have dealt with the like offence. Qn rerison 
The defrauded buyer would have brought his action Tine” 
before the Dikastery against the fraudulent seller, Pinterse 
who, if found guilty, would have been condemned in “°**: 
damages to make good the wrong: perhaps fined besides. The 
penalties inflicted by the usual course of law at Athens were 
fine, disfranchisement, civil disability of one kind or other, 
banishment, confiscation of property: occasionally imprison- 
ment—sometimes, though rarely, death by the cup of hemlock 
in prison.| Except in very rare cases, an accused person 
might retire into banishment if he chose, and might thus 
escape any penalty worse than banishment and confiscation 
of property. But corporal punishment was never inflicted by 
the law at Athens. The people, especially the poorer citizens, 
were very sensitive on this point,* regarding it as one great line 
of distinction between the freeman and the slave. At Sparta, 
on the contrary, corporal chastisement was largely employed as 
a penalty: moreover the use of the fist in private contentions, by 
the younger citizens, was encouraged rather than forbidden! 
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Plato follows the analogy of Sparta in preference to that of 
Athens. Here, as elsewhere, he employs corporal punish- 
ment abundantly as a penalty. Here, as elsewhere, he not 
only prescribes that it shall be inflicted by a public agent 
under the supervision of magistrates, but also directs it to be 
administered, against certain offenders, by private unofficial 
citizens. I believe that this feature of his system would have 
been more repugnant than any other, to the feelings of all 
classes of Athenian citizens—to all the different types of 
character represented by Periklés, Nikias, Kleon, Isokrates, 
Demosthenes, and Sokrates. Abstinence from manual vio- 
lence was characteristic of Athenian manners. Whatever 
licence might be allowed to the tongue, it was at least a sub- 
stitute for the aggressive employment of the arm and hand. 
Athens exhibited marked respect for the sanctity of the person 
against blows—much equality of dealing between man and 
man—much tolerance, public as well as private, of individual 
diversity in taste and character—much keenness of intel- 
lectual and oral competition, liable to degenerate into unfair 
stratagem in political, forensic, professional, and commercial 
life, as well as in rhetorical, dialectical, and philosophical 
exercises. All these elements, not excepting even the first, 
were distasteful to Plato. But those who copy the dispa- 
raging judgment which he pronounces against Athenian man- 
ners, ought in fairness to take account of the point of view 
from which that judgment is delivered. To a philosopher 
whose ideal is depicted in the two treatises De Republica and 
De Legibus, Athenian society would appear repulsive enough. 
We learn from these twotreatises what it was that agreat specu- 
lative politician of the day desired to establish as a substitute. 

Plato next goes on to make regulations about orphans and 
Regulations guardians, and in general for cases arising out of 


about Or- 


phansand the death of a citizen. The first question present- 
Guardians : 


also about ing itself naturally is, How far is the citizen to be 
ary Power. allowed to direct by testament the disposition of his 
family and property? What restriction is to be placed upon 
his power of making a valid will? Many persons (Plato says) 
affirmed that it was unjust to impose any restriction: that the 


dying man had a right to make such dispositions as he chose, 
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for his property and family after his death. Against this view 
Plato enters his decided protest. Each man—and still more 
each man’s property—belongs not to himself, but to his family 
and to the city: besides which, an old man’s judgment is con- 
stantly liable to be perverted by decline of faculties, disease, 
or the cajoleries of those around him." Accordingly Plato 
grants only a limited liberty of testation. Here, as elsewhere, 
he adopts the main provisions of the Attic law, with such 
modifications as were required by the fundamental principles 
of his Magnétic city: especially by the fixed total of 5040 
lots or fundi, each untransferable and indivisible. The lot, 
together with the plant or stock for cultivating it," must de- 
scend entire to one son: but the father, if he has more than 
one son, may determine by will to which of them it shall 
descend. If there be any one among the sons whom another 
citizen (being childless) is disposed to adopt, such adoption 
can only take place with the father’s consent. But if the 
father gives his consent, he cannot bequeath his own lot to 
the son so adopted, because two lots cannot be united in the 
same possessor. Whatever property the father possesses over 
and above his lot and its appurtenances, he may distribute by 
will among his other sons, in any proportion he pleases. If 
he dies, leaving no sons, but only daughters, he may select 
which of them he pleases; and may appoint by will some 
suitable husband, of a citizen family, to marry her and inherit 
his lot. Ifa citizen (being childless) has adopted a son out 
of any other family, he must bequeath to that son the whole 
of his property, except one-tenth part of what he possesses 
over and above his lot and its appurtenances: this tenth he 
may bequeath to any one whom he chooses.° 

If the father dies intestate, leaving only daughters, the 
nearest relative who has no lot of his own shall marry one of 
the daughters, and succeed to the lot. The nearest is the 


™ Plato, Legg. xi. p. 


p. 923 B. Tod warpwov KAfhpov Kal ris wept ry 
It is to be observed that Plato does 


KATpov Katackedns wdons. 


not make any allusion to these mis- 
guiding influences operating upon an 
aged man, when he talks about the 
curse of a father against his son being 
constantly executed by the Gods: xi. 


P- 931 B. 
" Plato, Legg. xi. p. 923 D. 


° Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 923-924. The 
language of Plato seems toimply that 
this childless citizen would not be 
likely tomakeany will, but that havin 
adopted a son, theson soadopted woul 
hardly be satisfied unless he inherited 
the whole. 

2F2 
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brother of the deceased ; next, the brother of the deceased's 
wife (paternal and maternal uncles of the maiden); next, 
their sons; next, the paternal and maternal uncle of the de- 
ceased father, and their sons. If all these relatives be want- 
ing, the magistrates will provide a suitable husband, in order 
that the lot of land may not remain unoccupied.’ If a citizen 
die both intestate and childless, two of his nearest unmarried 
relatives, male and female, shall intermarry and succeed to 
his property: reckoning in the order of kinship above men- 
tioned. In thus imposing marriage as a legal obligation 
upon persons in a certain degree of kinship, Plato is aware 
that there will be individual cases of great hardship and of re- 
pugnance almost insurmountable. He treats this as unavoid- 
able: providing however that there shall be a select judicial 
Board of Appeal, before which persons who feel aggrieved by 
the law may bring their complaints, and submit their grounds 
for dispensation." 

These provisions deserve notice as showing how largely 
Plato coincides with the prevalent Attic sentiment 


Plato’s gene- 

ral coinci- sd ha . e 

ral coinci- respecting family and relationship. He does not 
Atticlaw , award the slightest preference to primogeniture, 


ment among brothers: he grants to agnates a preference 


over cognates: he regards it as a public misfortune that any 
house shall be left empty, so as to cause interruption of the 
sacred rites of the family: lastly, he ensures that the family, 
in default of lineal male heirs, shall be continued by inter-mar- 
riage with the nearest relatives—and he especially approves 
the marriage of an heiress with her paternal or maternal uncle. 
On these points Plato is in full harmony with his countrymen, 

though he dissents widely from modern sentiment. 
Respecting tutelage of orphans, he makes careful provision 
Taiclage of against abuse, as the Attic law also did : he tries also 
to meet the cases of family discord, where father and 


Disagree- 

P Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 924-925. 

a Plato, Legg. xi. p. 925 C-D. 
These provisions appear to me not 
very clear. 

r Plato, Legg. xi. p.926 B-D. He 
directs also (p. 925 A) that the Dikasts 
shall determine the fit season when 
these young persons become mar- 
riageable by examining their naked 


bodies : that is, the males quite naked, 
the females half naked. A direction 
seemingly copied from Athenian prac- 
tice, and illustrating curiously the 
language of Philokleon in Aristo- 
phanes, Vesp. 598. See K. F. Her- 
mann, Vestig. Juris Domestici ap. 
Platonem cum Grecis Institutis Com- 
parata, p. 27. 
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son are in bitter wrath against each other. A father ment of Mar- 
° . ‘ouples 

may formally renounce his son, but not without pre- —Divorce. 
viously obtaining the concurrence of a conseil de famille: if 
the father has become imbecile with age, and wastes his sub- 
stance, the son may institute a suit as for lunacy, but not 
without the permission of the Nomophylakes.* Respecting 
disagreement between married couples, ten of the Nomo- 
phylakes, together with ten women chosen as supervisors of 
marriages, are constituted a Board of reference,‘ to obtain a 
reconciliation, if it be possible: but if this be impossible, then 
to divorce the couple, and unite each with some more suitable 
partner. The lawgiver must keep in view, as far as he can, 
to obtain from each married couple a sufficiency of children— 
that is, one male and one female child from each, whereby 
the total of 5040 lots may be kept up." If a husband loses his 
wife before he has these two children, the law requires him 
to marry another wife: but if he becomes a widower, having 
already the sufficiency of children, he is advised not to marry 
a second wife (who will become stepmother), though not pro- 
hibited from doing so, if he chooses. So also, if a woman be- 
comes a widow, not having the sufficient number of children, 
she must be compelled to marry again: if she already has 
the sufficient number, she is directed to remain in the house, 
and to bring them up. In case she is still young, and her 
health requires a husband, her relatives will apply to the 
Female Supervisors of Marriage, and will make such arrange- 
ments as may seem advisable.* 

Against neglect of aged parents by their children, Plato 
both denounces the most stringent legal penalties, x. oscc of 
and delivers the most emphatic reproofs: commend- P#ents. 
ing with full faith the ancient traditional narratives, that 
the curse of an offended parent against his sons was always 
‘executed by the Gods, as in the cases of Cidipus, Theseus, 

_Amyntor, &c.Y In the event of lunacy, he directs that the 
lunatic shall be kept in private custody by his relatives, who 
will be fined if they neglect the duty.’ 

t Plate re a4 ts Eee x Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 C. 


" Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 O. m y Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 931-932. 
kavérns &xo:Bhs kdinv Kal @ x Plato, Legg. xi. p. 934 D. 
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Hurt or damage, not deadly, done by one man to another. 
—Plato enumerates two different modes of inflicting damage: 
—1. By drugs (applied externally or internally), magic, or 
sorcery. 2. By theft or force.* 

As to the first mode, if the drug be administered by a phy- 
Poison—  sician, he must be put to death: if by one not a 


econ physician, the Dikasts will determine the nature of 


punishment. his punishment. And in the case of magical arts, or 
incantations, if the person who resorts to them be a prophet 
or an inspector of prodigies, he must be put to death: another 
person doing the same will be punished at the discretion of 
the Dikasts. Here we see that the prophet is ranked as a 
professional person (the like appears in Homer) along with 
the physician,,>—who must know what he is about, while an- 
other person perhaps may not know. But Plato’s own opinion 
respecting magical incantations is delivered with singular re- 
serve. He will neither avouch them nor reject them. He 
intimates that a man can hardly find out what is true on the 
subject ; and even if he could, it would be harder still to con- 
vince others. Most men are in serious alarm when they see 
waxen statuettes hung at their doors or at their family tombs ; 
and itis useless to attempt to tranquillise them by reminding 
them that they have no certain evidence on the subject. 
Here we see how Plato discourages the received legends and 
the current faith, when he believes them to be hurtful—as 
contrasted with his vehemence in upholding them when he 
thinks them useful: as in the case of the paternal curse, and 
the judgments of the Gods. The question of their truth is 
made to depend on their usefulness.1 The Gods are made to 
* Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 932 E-933 E. © Plato, Legg. xi. p.933 A. 
Both these come under the general ' wou kKhpiwa piuhuata werdac- 
head 60a 71s BAAos BAAOv mnualvet eva. Compare Theokritus, Idyll. ii. 
> Plato, Legg. xi. p. 933 D. ds 28-59. 

mep@tov pev Thy émixelpouvta papudr- See the remarkable narrative of the 
Trew ovx eiddra th Spa, rd 7 ' death of Germanicus in Syria, sup- 

posed to have been brought about by 


Kayya- the magical artifices wrought under 
the auspices of Piso (Tacitus, Ann. 


a li. 60). 
Homer, Odys. xvii. 383 :— ‘ Cicero, Legg. i. 7. “ Utiles autem 
rave’ of Bnutoepyo) ” esse has opiniones, quis neget, cum 
pdvr, 2 intelligat, quam multa firmentur jure- 


; jurando,” &c. 
nad Odom doddy, &. 
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act exactly as he thinks they ought to act. They are not 
merely invoked, but positively counted on, as executioners of 
Plato’s ethical sentences. 

Respecting the second mode of damage—by theft or vio- 
lence—Plato’s law forms a striking contrast to that 5, iwnment 
which has been just set forth. The person who in- ' inflicted 


with a view 
flicts damage must repay it, or make full compensa- ‘future pre- 


vention or 

tion for it, to the sufferer: small, if the damage be *™en‘m*™* 
small—great, if it be great. Besides this, the guilty person 
must undergo some farther punishment with a view to cor- 
rection or reformation. This will be smaller, if he be young 
and seduced by the persuasion of others; but it must be 
graver, if he be self-impelled by his own desires, fears, wrath, 
jealousy, &c. Understand, however (adds Plato), that such 
ulterior punishment is not imposed on account of the past 
misdeed—for the past cannot be recalled or undone—but on 
account of the future: to ensure that he shall afterwards hate 
wrong-doing, and that those who see him punished shall hate 
it also. The Dikasts must follow out in detail the general 
principle here laid down.® 

This passage proclaims distinctly an important principle in 
regard to the infliction of legal penalties: which principle, if 
kept in mind, might have led Plato to alter or omit a large 
portion of the Leges. 

Respecting words of abuse, or revilement, or insulting de- 
rision.—These are altogether forbidden. If used in Penatty for 

: abusive 

any temple, market, or public and frequented place, words—for 
the magistrate presiding must punish the offender comedy. 
forthwith, as he thinks fit: if elsewhere, any citizen forbidden. 
by-stander, being older than the offender, is authorized and 
required to thrash him. No writer of comedy is allowed to 
ridicule or libel any citizen. 

Mendicity is strictly prohibited. Every mendicant must be 
sent away at once, in order that the territory may be rid of 
such a creature. Every man, who has passed an honest life, 


© Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 933-934- Com- | upon any pretence (Lysias, Or. ix. Pro 
pare Plato, Protagor. p. 324 B. ilite, 8. 6-9). Demosthenes (contra 
f Plato, Legg. xi. p. 935 C-D. The Konon. p, 1263) speaks of _ 
Attic law expressly foita ethe utter- or Aoidopia as in itself trifling, but as 
ance of abusive words against any forbidden by the law, lest it should 
individual in an office or public place lead to violence and blows. 
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will be sure to have made friends who will protect him against 
the extremity of want. 
The rules provided by Plato about witnesses in judicial 
trials and indictments for perjury, are pretty much 
about wit the same as those prevalent at Athens: with some 
judicial trials. necyliarities. Thus he permits a free woman to bear 
witness, and to address the court in support of a party inte- 
rested, provided she be above forty years of age. Moreover, 
she may institute a suit, if she have no husband: but not if 
she be married." A slave or a child may bear witness at 
a trial for murder; provided security be given that they will 
remain in the city to await an indictment for perjury, if 
presented against them. 
Among Plato’s prohibitions, we are not surprised to find 
one directed emphatically against forensiceloquence, 


Regulations 


Censure of 

forensic elo’ and against those who professed to teach it. Every 
ofit Pera. thing beneficial to man (says he) has its accompany- 
contectiong ig poison and corruption. Justice is a noble thing, 
MHgation. —_ the great civilising agent in human affairs: to aid 


any one in obtaining justice, is of course a noble thing also. 
But these benefits are grossly abused by men, who pretend to 
possess an art, whereby every one may be sure of judicial 
victory, either as principal or as auxiliary, whether his cause 
be just or unjust :—and who offer to teach this art to all who 
pay a stipulated price. Whether this be (as they pretend) a 
real art, or a mere inartificial knack—it would be a disgrace 
to our city, and must be severely punished. Whoever gives 
show of trying to pervert the force of justice in the minds of 
the Dikasts, or indulges in unseasonable and frequent litiga- 
tion, or even lends his aid to other litigants—may be indicted 
by any citizen as guilty of abuse of justice, either as principal 
or auxiliary. He shall be tried before the Court of Select 


& Plato, Legg. xi. p. 936 C. 
NN X@pa Tov Totovlrov (dov 
ylyvnrat Td) wapdmay. 

h Plato, Legg. xi. p. 937 A-B. 

It appears that women were not 
admitted as witnesses before the Athe- 
nian Dikasteries. Meier und Scho- 
mann, Attisch. Prozess, pp. 667-668. 
The testimony of slaves was received 
after they had been tortured; which 


kabapa 


was considered as a guarantee for 
truth, required in regard to them, but 
not required in regard to a freeman. 
The torture is not mentioned in this 
Platonic treatise. Plato treatsa male 
as young up to the age of thirty (com- 
pare Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 35), a 
female as young up to the age of forty 
(pp. 932 B-C, 961 B). 
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Judges: who, if they find him guilty, will decide whether he 
has committed the offence from love of money, or from love 
of contention and ambitious objects. If from love of con- 
tention, he shall be interdicted, for such time as the Court 
may determine, from instituting any suit at law on his own 
account as well as from aiding in any suite instituted by 
others. If from love of money, the citizen found guilty shall 
be capitally punished, the non-citizen shall be banished in 
perpetuity. Moreover the citizen convicted of committing 
this offence even from love of contention, if it be a second 
conviction for the offence, shall be put to death also.* 

The vague and undefined character of this offence, for 
which Plato denounces capital punishment, shows 4,15 of 
how much his penal laws are discharges of ethical Piste’s laws 
antipathy and hostility against types of character chess ot 


conceived by himself—rather than measures in- Deis ot 


Melétus 


tended for application, in which he had weighed ayainst 

beforehand the practical difficulties of singling out Sirestme” 

and striking the right individual. On this matter ““*“™ 
the Athenian public had the same ethical antipathy as 
himself; and Melétus took full advantage of it, when he 
brought his accusation against Sokrates. We know both 
from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, and from the 
Nubes of Aristophanes—that Sokrates was rendered odious 
to the Athenian people and Dikasts, partly as heterodox and 
irreligious, but partly also as one who taught the art of using 
speech so as to make the worse appear the better reason. Both 
Aristophanes and Melétus would have sympathised warmly 
with the Platonic law. If there had been any Solonian law 
to the same effect, which Melétus could have quoted in his 
accusatory speech, his case against Sokrates would have been 
materially strengthened. Especially, he would have had the 
express sanction of law for his proposition of death as the 
penalty : a proposition to which the Athenian Dikasts would 
' Plato, Legg. xi. p. 938 B. cipiendum, qui caussam aliquam “pro 
= ‘ ~ ; aliis in foro agendam ac defendendam 
= . — suscipiunt.” This is the explanation 
tuvd:cjoa. I cannot understand why belonging to fuvdicfjou: Aaxeiv Slenv 
Stallbaum, in his very useful noteson is the well known phrase fora plaintiff 


the Leges, observes upon this passage: ora prosecutor as principal. 
7 > e caussidicis ac-  * Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 937 E,938 C. 
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not have consented, had they not been affronted and driven to 
it by the singular demeanour of Sokrates himself when before 
them. It would be irrelevant here to say that Sokrates was 
not guilty of what was imputed to him: that he never came 
before the Dikastery until the time of his trial—and that he 
did not teach “ the art of words.” If he did not teach it, he 
was at least believed to teach it, not merely by Aristophanes 
and by the Athenian Dikasts, but also by intelligent men like 
Kritias and Charikles,! who knew him perfectly well: while 
the example of Antiphon shows that a man might be most 
acute and efficacious as a forensic adviser, without coming In 
person before the Dikastery." What the defence really makes 
us feel is, the indefinite nature of the charge: which is neither 
proveable nor disproveable, and which is characterised, both 
by Xenophon and in the Platonic Apology, as one of the 
standing calumnies against all philosophising men." Here, 
in the Platonic Leges, this same unproveable offence is 
‘adopted and made capital: the Select Platonic Dikasts being 
directed to ascertain, not only whether a man has really com- 
mitted it, but whether he has been impelled to commit it by 
love of money, or by love of victory and personal consequence. 

The twelfth and last Book of the Treatise De Legibus deals 
Penalty for With various cases of obligation, not towards indi- 
publictrast viduals, but towards the public or the city. Abuse 


—wrongful ° ‘ ° 
appropria- Of trust in the character of a public envoy is de- 
tion of public a ‘ eye 

money—eva- clared punishable. This offence (familiar to us at 
s10N OF Mili- 


tary service. Athens through the two harangues of Demosthenes 
and Atschines) is invested by Plato with a religious colouring, 
as desecrating the missions and commands of Hermés and 
Zeus.” Wrongful appropriation of the public money by a 


1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 31 seq. 

m Thucydid. viii. 68. 

n Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 23. 

Such was the colloquial power of 
Sokrates, in the portrait drawn by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 14), “ that he 
handled all who conversed with him 
just as he pleased—rois 8 d:areyo- 
_f---- abrqg mwaot xpdpevoy ey —-7- 
Aéyos 8ews BobAoito. Kritias and 
Alkibiades (Xenophon tells us) sought 
his society for the purpose of strength- 
ening their own oratorical powers as 


political men, and of becoming x«peir- 
Tove Twy Cuyylyvomevwy (i. 2, 16). 
Looked at from the point of view of 
ppronents: this would be described as 
the proceeding of one who himself both 
could pervert, and did pervert, justice 
—and who taught others to pervert it 
also. This was the picture of Sokrates 
which the accusers presented to the 
Athenian Dikastery; as wemay see by 
the language of Sokrates himself at the 
beginning of the Platonic Apology. 
° Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941 A. 
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citizen is also made capital. The penalty is to be inflicted 
equally whether the sum appropriated be large or small: in 
either case the guilt is equal, and the evidence of wicked dis- 
position the same, for one who has gone through the public 
education and training.’ This is quite different from Plato’s 
principle of dealing with theft or wrongful abstraction of 
property from private persons: in which case the sentence of 
Plato was, that the amount of damage done, small or great, 
should be made good by the offender, and that a certain ulte- 
rior penalty should be inflicted sufficient to deter him as well 
as others from a repetition. 

Provision is farther made for punishing any omission of 
military service either by males or females, or any discredit- 
able abandonment of arms.1 The orders of the military com- 
mander must be implicitly and exactly obeyed. The actions 
of all must be orderly, uniform, and simultaneous. Nothing 
can be more mischievous than that each should act for him- 
self, separately and apart from others. This is confessedly true 
as to war: but it is no less essential as to the proceedings in 
peace." Suppression of individuality, and conversion of life 
into a perpetual, all-pervading, drill and discipline—is a 
favourite aspiration always present to Plato. 

P Plato, Legg. xii. p.941: compare expressly a&rdpsnrov, (compare Lysias 
xi. p. 934 A. cont. Agorat. Or. xili. ss. 87-89), and 
a Plato, Legg. xii. p. 944. It is | the speaker might argue (successfully 
curious to compare this passage of or not) that he had said nothing 
Plato with the two orations of Lysias | amrdppnrov, and was not guilty of legal 
Kara @Ocouvhorov A and B (Oratt. x.- | xaxnyopla.—There is another phrase 


xi.) Plato enjoins upon all accusers in this section of Plato to which I 
the greatest caution and precision in | would call attention. He enumerates 


the terms used to indicate what they | 
intended to charge upon the accused. © 
To call a man flpaoms is a more 
aggravated offensive designation than 
to call him émoBodAe’s SrAwy, which 
latter term is more general, and may | 
ossibly be applied to those who have | 
ost their arms under the pressure of | 
irresistible necessity, without any dis- , 
race. On the other hand, we read in | 
ysias, that the offence which was | 
punishable under the Attic law was - 
érAwy d&roBoAh, and that to assert 
falsely respecting any citizen, ra 8rAa 
"was an ardspnroy or for- 
bidden phrase, which exposed the 
speaker to a fine of Soo drachme (sect. 
I-12). But to assert respecting any 


man that he was pl~aoms was not | 


the excusable cases of losing arms as 
follows—sroco: kata Kpnuvev pipevtes 
anwAccav brAa  xaTa OdAacoay (p. 
944 A). Now the cases of soldiers 
being thrown down cliffs are, I believe, 
unknown until the Phokian prisoners 
were so dealt with in the Sacred War, 
as sacrilegious offenders againstA pollo 
and the Delphian temple. Hence we 
may probably infer that this was com- 
posed after the Sacred War began, B.c. 
See Diodorus and my ‘ Hist. of 

reece,’ chap. 87, p. 350 seq. 
: Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 54s C54 5 
TE Sy tx an ™ Was ee IP 
| THY Wuxiy EGeot mATE yiyvwo- 
fr énloraca +d wapdway, GAA’ 
det xal &ua xal Kowdy tov Bloy 

8, ri 
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A Board of Elders is constituted by Plato, as auditors of 
the proceedings of all Magistrates after their term of office.* 
The mode of choosing these Elders, as well as their duties, 
liabilities, privileges, and honours, both during life and after 
death, are prescribed with the utmost solemnity. 

Plato forbids the parties in any judicial suit from swear- 
Oaths, Di- ing: they will present their case to the court, but 

not upon oath. No judicial oath is allowed to be 
butnoparies taken by any one who has a pecuniary interest in the 
interested” matter on hand. The Dikasts—the judges in all 
witnesses, 
canbesworm. public competitions—the Electors before they elect 
to a public trust—are all to be sworn: but neither the parties 
to any cause, nor (seemingly) the witnesses. If oaths were 
taken on both sides, one or other of the parties must be per- 
jured: and Plato considers it dreadful, that they should go on 
living with each other afterwards in the same city. In afore- 
time Rhadamanthus (he tells us) used to settle all disputes 
simply, by administering an oath to the parties: for in his 
time no one would take a false oath : men were then not only 
pious, but even sons or descendants of the Gods. But now 
(in the Platonic days) impiety has gained ground, and men’s 
oaths are no longer to be trusted, where anything is to be 
gained by perjury.' 

Strict regulations are provided, as to exit from the Platonic 
Regulations city, and ingress into it. Plato fears contamination 
ot to his citizens from converse with the outer world. 
and foreign He would introduce the peremptory Spartan Xene- 
citizens. lasy, if he were not afraid of the obloquy attending 
it. He strictly defines the conditions on which the foreigner 
will be allowed to come in, or the citizen to go out. No 
citizen is allowed to go out before he is forty years of age." 
Envoys must be sent on public missions ; and sacred legations 
(thedries) must be despatched to the four great Hellenic 
festivals—Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. But 
private citizens are not permitted to visit even these great 
festivals at their own pleasure. The envoys sent must be 


chosen and trustworthy men: moreover, on returning, they 


* Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 946-948. * Plato, Legg. xii. pp. : 
u Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950, eo 
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will assure their youthful fellow-citizens, that the home insti- 
tutions are better than anything that can be seen abroad.* 

Special travellers, between the ages of fifty and sixty, will 
also be permitted to go abroad, and will bring back reports to 
the Magistrates of what they have observed. Strangers are 
admitted into the city or its neighbourhood, under strict super- 
vision ; partly as observers, partly as traders, for the limited 
amount of traffic which the lawgiver tolerates.’ Thus scanty 
is the worship which Plato will allow his Magnétes to pay to 
Zeus Xenius.2. He seems however to take credit for it as 
liberal dealing, 

Plato proceeds with various enactments respecting surety- 
ship—time of prescription for ownership—keeping 
men away by force either from giving testimony in 
court or from contending at the public matches— 
receiving of stolen goods—private war or alliance on the part 
of any individual citizen, without the consent of the city— 
receipt of bribes by functionaries—return and registration of 
each citizen’s property—dedications and offerings to the Gods.* 
No systematic order or classification can be traced in the 
successive subjects. 

In respect to judiciary matters, he repeats (what had before 
been directed) his constitution of three stages of tri- 
bunals. First, Arbitrators, chosen by both parties in 
the dispute. From their decision, either party may 
appeal to the. Tribe-Dikasteries, composed of all 
the citizens of the Tribe or Déme: or at least, com- 
posed of a jury taken from these. After this, there is a final 
appeal to the Select Dikastery, chosen among all the Ma- 
gistrates for the time being.” Plato leaves to his successors 


Suretyshi 
Length of 
prescription 
for owner- 
ship, &c. 


Judicial 

trial—three 

stages. 1. Ar- 

bitrators. 

2. Tribe- 

Dikasteries. 
. Select Di- 
astery. 


x Plato, Legg. xii. p. 951. nottheright explanation. Platomeans 


y Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 952-953. 
t Plato, Legg. xii. p.953 E. Tovrois 
"ois vduos bwoddxerOal te 
ndyras tévous te nal fevas Kal Tous 
, , Ala, 

TAS 

, Kabdwep woiovor viv Opép- 
NeldAov, unde xnpvypacw dypiors. 
Stallbaum says in his note:—“ uy Bpa- 
Mact kal @v¥uaoi—peregrinos non ex- 
pellentes coenis et sacrificiis, h.e.eorum 


usu iis interdicentes.” This surely is | 


to say that the Egyptian habits as to 
eating and sacrifice were intolerably 
repulsive to a foreigner. Wemaysee 
this from kypvypac: which follows. 
The peculiarities of Egypt, which 
Herodotus merely remarks upon with 
astonishment, may well have given 
offence tothe fastidious and dictatorial 
spirit of Plato. 

® Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 954-950. 

b Plato, Legg. xii. p. 956. 
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the regulations of details, respecting the mode of impannelling 
and the procedure of these Juries. 

Lastly come the regulations respecting funerals—the cost, 
Funerala— ceremonies, religious proceedings, mode of showing 


roceedin 
prescribed-- gorrow and reverence, &c.° These are given in con- 


limited. siderable detail,and with much solemnity of religious 
exhortation. 


We have now reached the close. The city has received its 
Conservative full political and civil outfit: as much legal regula- 
keep up the tion as it is competent for the lawgiver to provide at 


echemeofthe the beginning. One guarantee alone is wanting. 


lawgiver. 


Nocturnat Some security must be provided for the continuance 


Council for 


this purpose and durability of the enactments.4 We must have a 
stituted. special conservative organ, watching over and keep- 
ing up the scheme of the original lawgiver. For this function, 
Plato constitutes a Board, which, from its rule of always 
beginning its sittings before daybreak, he calls the Nocturnal 
council. It will comprise ten of the oldest Nomophylakes : 
all those who have obtained prizes for good conduct or orderly 
discipline: all those who have been authorised to go abroad, 
and have been approved on their return. Each of these 
members will introduce into the Synod one young man of 
thirty years of age, chosen by himself, but approved by the 
others.°. The members will thus be partly old, partly young. 

This Nocturnal council is intended as the conservative 
organ of the Platonic city. It is, in the city, what the soul 
and head are in an animal. The soul includes Reason: the 
head includes the two most perfect senses—Sight and Hear- 
ing. The fusion, in one, of Reason with these two senses 
ensures the preservation of the animal. In the Nocturnal 
council, the old members represent Reason, the young mem- 
bers represent the two superior senses, serving as instruments 
and means of communication between Reason and the outer 
world. The Nocturnal council, embracing the agency of both, 
maintains thereby the life and continuity of the city. 

¢ Plato, Legg. xii. PP. 957-958. dymep Kal ob & vopobérns Ixwv rods 

4 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 960 C-D. védyous érléns. 
Compare Plato, Republ. vi. Pp. 497 D. ¢ Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 A-B. 


Bri Sénooi Ti ael eveivar ev TH ! Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 D. 
Adyov Exov THs woditelas Thy abrdy 6 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 964 D-965 A 
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It is the special duty of this council, to serve as a perpetual 
embodiment of the original lawgiver, and to comprehend as 
well as to realise the main purpose for which the city was put 
together. The councillors must keep constantly in view this 
grand political end, as the pilot keeps in view safe termination 
of the voyage—as the military commander keeps in view vic- 
tory, and the physician, recovery of health. Should the phy- 
sician or the pilot either not know his end, or not know 
the conditions under which it may be attained—his labour 
will be in vain. So, if there does not exist in the city an 
authority understanding the great political end and the means 
(either by laws or human agents) of accomplishing it, the 
city will be a failure. Hence the indispensable necessity 
of the Nocturnal council, with members properly taught and 
organised." 

The great political end must be one, and not many. All 
the arrows aimed by the central Conservative organ This Councit 
must be aimed at one and the same point.' This is eu eis 
the chief excellence of a well-constituted conserva- great end of 


e e e e o,e e the city— 
tive authority. Existing cities err all of them in one Mistakes 
° ° e made by @x- 
of two ways. Either they aim at one single End, but. isting cities 


bout the 
that End bad or wrong: or they aim at a variety right end. 


of Ends without giving exclusive attention to any one. Sur- 
vey existing cities: you will find that in one, the great pur- 
pose, and the main feature of what passes for justice, is, that | 
some party or faction shall obtain or keep political power, 
whether its members be better or worse than their fellow- 
citizens: in a second city, it 1s wealth—ain a third, freedom of 
individuals—in a fourth, freedom combined with power over 
foreigners. Some cities, again, considering themselves wiser 
than the rest, strive for all these objects at once or for a 
variety of others, without exclusive attention to any one.“ 
Amidst such divergence and error in regard to the main end, 
we cannot wonder that all cities fail in attaining it. 

h Plato, Legg. xii. p. 962 A-B. | Plato, Legg. xii. p.962 C. Se? 34 
—elval ri td ylyvwoKxoy ev ab’rg (the rovroy (the nocturnal synod) wacav 
city) mp@rov wey rovro b Adyouev, Toy = ¢ 3 ; 

~ , bs rls wore 5 wodutixds Gy nmiy ae ; 
ly bretra, Syria trpdwov Bei wera- '§ Touro del Ta wdyra oloy 
__ w robrou Kal tls aiTg Karas fj; 


cupBovrete: Tav véuwy avTay xpwror, k Plato, Legg. xii. p. 962 D-E. Com- 
° = pare Aristot. Eth. Nikom. x. 1180, 0.26. 
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The One End proposed by our city is, the virtue of its 
Theoneend Citizens. But virtue is fourfold, or includes four 


of the city is eas : 
the virtue of varieties—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice. 


that roperty Our End is and must be One. The medical Reason 
mon tothe has its One End, Good Health:! the stratégic Rea. 


four varieties 


of Virtue— SOD has its One End—Victory: What is that One 
rage, Tem- End (analogous to these) which the political Reason 
tie. Ss aimsat? It must be that in which the four cardinal 
virtues—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—are One, 
or coincide: that common property, possessed by all and by 
each, which makes them to be virtue, and constitutes the 
essential meaning of the name, Virtue. We must know the 
four as four, that is, the points of difference between them: 
but it is yet more important to know them as One—to discern 
the point of essential coincidence and union between them.™ 

To understand thoroughly this unity of virtue, so as to act 
The No upon it themselves, to explain it to others and to 


turnal Coun 


cilmustcom- embody it in all their orders—is the grand requisite 


rehend this . . 
unity of Vir- for the supreme Guardians of our city—the Noc- 


i i ethers, turnal council. We cannot trust such a function in 
that itbe the hands of poets, or of visiting discoursers who 
indetail. © announce themselves as competent to instruct youth. 
It cannot be confided to any less authority than the chosen 
men—the head and senses—of our city, properly and speci- 
ally trained to exercise it." Upon this depends the entire 
success or failure of our results. Our guardians must be 
taught to see that One Idea which pervades the Multiple and 
the Diverse:° to keep it steadily before their own eyes, and 
to explain and illustrate it in discourse to others. They must 
contemplate the point of coincidence and unity between 
Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice: as well as between 
the many different things called Beautiful, and the many dif- 
ferent things called Good.’ They must declare whether the 


name Virtue, common to all the four, means something One— 
1 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 963 B. votv | ds palns by, mdvrwy ray euppdyer, odx 


yap 3 ee pty a Pa ae eters LG 

Kal orparnyixoy elropey eis Td by éxeivo ™ Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 963 E-964 A. 
of 5a BALcaw, wov 3t wodutindy eréy- 2 Plato, Doce ica $64 D. : 

= évravl’ dopey viv—"O Baupacte, ° Plato, Legg. xii. p. 965 C. 7rd 
ob 8 8) wot oxomweis; rl ror’ ‘pbs lav i8day ex risv xOAAGY Kal 
dors 7d bv, & 8h capes 5 pty larpixds voprlwv Buvardy elvas BAéreiy. 

vous | : awe a P Plato,Legg. xii. pp.g65 D,g66 A-B. 
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or a Whole or Aggregate—or both together.’ Ifthey-cannot 
explain to us whether Virtue is Manifold or Fourfold, or in 
what manner it is One—they are unfit for their task, and 
our city will prove a failure. To know the truth about 
these important matters—-to be competent to explain and 
defend it to others—to follow it out in practice, and to apply 
it in discriminating what is well done and what is 11 done— 
these are the imperative and indispensable duties of our 
Guardians. 

Farthermore it is also essential that they should adopt an 
orthodox religious creed, and should be competent ‘they must 
to explain and defend it. The citizens generally explain, and 


. . : enforce upon 
must believe without scrutiny such dogmas as the the citizens, « 


. Par r rthodox 
lawgiver enjoins; but the Guardians must master religious 
. . creed. - 

the proofs of them# The proofs upon which, in damental 


é do f 
Plato’s view, all true piety rests, are twot (he here such creed. 


repeats them):—1. Mind or Soul is older than Body—an- 
terior to Body as a moving power—and invested with power 
to impel, direct, and controul Body. 2. When we contem- 
plate the celestial rotation, we perceive such extreme exact- 
ness and regularity in the movement of the stars (each one 
of the vast multitude maintaining its relative position in the 
midst of prodigious velocity of movement) that we cannot 
explain it except by supposing a Reason or Intelligence 
pervading and guiding them all. Many astronomers have 
ascribed this regular movement to an inherent Necessity, 
and have hereby drawn upon science reproaches from poets 
and others, as if it were irreligious, But these astronomers 
(Plato affirms) were quite mistaken in excluding Mind and 
Reason from the celestial bodies, and in pronouncing the stars 
to be bodies without mind, like earth or stones. Necessity 
cannot account for their exact and regular movements: no 
other supposition is admissible except the constant volition 
of mind in-dwelling in each, impelling and guiding them to- 

4 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 965 EK. apy r++ ey WEpt hs obre ef wOAAG For’, ob" 


lxava@s elmopey th wor’ tari, els ei térrapa, o0f as by, duvaro} 


_ _ re Bras wore ® Plato, Legg. xii. p. 966 B. 

4 tobvrov d:apvydvros * Plato, Legg. xii. p. 966 D. 

wore t Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 E. 
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wards exact poodness of result. Astronomy well understood 
is, in Plato’s view, the foundation of true piety. It is only 
the erroneous astronomical doctrines which are open to the 
current imputations of irreligion." 

These are the capital religious or kosmical dogmas which 
the members of the Nocturnal Council must embrace and 
expound to others, together with the mathematical and mu- 
sical teaching suitable to illustrate them. Application must 
be made of these dogmas to improve the laws and customs 
of the city, and the dispositions of the citizens.* 

When this Nocturnal Council, with its members properly 
trained and qualified, shall be established in the akropolis— 
symbolising the conjunction of Reason with the head or with 
the two knowledge-giving senses—the Magnétic City may 
securely be entrusted to it, with certainty of an admirable 
result.’ 


ements at rn ee ee ee ee 


EPINOMIS. 


Here closes the dialogue called Leges: somewhat prema- 
turely, since the peculiar training indispensable for 
these Nocturnal Counsellors has not yet been de- 
clared. The short dialogue called Epinomis supplies 
this defect. It purports to be a second day’s con- 
_. . versation between the same trio. 
ne The Athenian—adverting to the circumstances of 
The Athe-  numan life generally, as full of toil and suffering, 
with few and transient moments of happiness—re- 
marks that none except the wise have any chance of 
Astronomy: ‘happiness; and that few can understand what real 
wisdom is, though every one presumes that there must be 
something of the kind discoverable.2. He first enumerates 
what zi 2s not. It is not any of the useful arts—husbandry, 
house-building, metallurgy, weaving, pottery, hunting, &c.: 


close, 


Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 A-D.| eipnudvoy ev ois &otpos voov Trav 
Siavolass BovaAtcews dyabwy wept redov- | dvtwr. 
: Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 E. 
Acyiopors Plat. Legg. xii. p. 969 B. 
Plat. Epinom. pp. 973-974. 
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nor is it prophecy, or the understanding of omens: nor any 
of the elegant arts—music, poetry, painting: nor the art of 
war, or navigation, or medicine, or forensic eloquence: nor 
does it consist in the natural endowments of quick wit and 
good memory.* ‘True wisdom is something different from all 
these. It consists in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, lead- 
ing to a full comprehension of the regular movements of 
the Kosmos—combined with a correct religious creed as to 
the divine attributes of the Kosmos and its planetary bodies, 
which are all pervaded and kept in harmonious rotation by 
divine, in-dwelling, soul or mind.» It is the God Uranus (or 
Olympus, or Kosmos), with the visible Gods included therein, 
who furnishes to us not only the gifts of the seasons and the 
growth of food, but also varied intelligence, especially the 
knowledge of number, without which no other knowledge 
would be attainable. Number and proportion are essential 
conditions of every variety of art. The regular succession of 
night and day, and the regularly changing phases of the moon 
—the comparison of months with the year—first taught us 
to count, and to observe the proportions of numbers to each 
other.! 

The Athenian now enters upon the directly theological 
point of view, and re-asserts the three articles of Theological 


view of 


orthodoxy which he had laid down in the tenth Aeironomy= 


book of Leges: together with the other point of mosSoul 
faith also—That Soul or Mind is older than body: as 
soul is active and ruling—body, passive and sub- than Boay. 


ject. An animal is a compound of both. There are five 
elementary bodies—fire, air, ether, water, earth°—which the 
kosmical soul moulded, in varying proportions, so as to form 
different animals and plants. Man, animals, and plants, were 


the Timeus. 


® Plat. Epinom. pp. 975-976. 
> Plat. Epinom. pp. 976-977. 
© Plat. Epinom. pp. 977-978. 
¢ Plat. Epinom. pp. 978-979. 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 980-981. We 
know, from a curious statement of 
Xenokrates (see Fragm. of his work 
Tlep) tov NaAdrwvos Biov, cited by Sim- 
plikius, ad. Aristot. Physic. p. 427, 
a. 17, Schol. Brandis), that this quin- 
tuple elementary scale was a doctrine 


of Plato. But it is not the doctrine of | 


The assertion of Xeno- 
krates (good evidenve) warrants us in 
believing that Plato altered his views 
after the composition of Timeus, and 
that his latest opinions are represented 
in the Epinomis. Zeller indeed thinks 
that the dodekahedron in the Timzous 
might be construed as a fifth element, 
but this is scarcely tenable. Zeller, 
Philos. der Griechen, vol. ii. p. §13, 
ed. 2nd. 


Z2a2 
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moulded chiefly of earth, yet with some intermixture of the 
other elements: the stars were moulded chiefly from fire, 
having the most beautiful bodies, endowed with divine and 
happy souls, and immortal, or very long-lived.’ Next to the 
stars were moulded the Demons, out of zether, and inhabit- 
ants of that element: after them, the animals inhabiting air, 
and Nymphs inhabiting water. These three occupy inter- 
mediate place between the stars above and man below.’ 
They serve as media of communication between man and the 
Gods: and also for the diffusion of thought and intelligence 
among all parts of the Kosmos." The Gods of the ordinary 
faith—Zeus, Héré, and others—must be left to each person’s 
disposition, if he be inclined to worship them: but the great 
visible Kosmos, and the sidereal Gods, must be solemnly ex- 
alted and sanctified, with prayer and the holiest rites.' Those 
astronomers who ignore this divine nature, and profess to 
explain their movements by physical or mechanical forces, 
are guilty of grave impiety. The regularity of their move- 
ments is a proof of their divine nature, not a proof of the 

contrary, as some misguided persons affirm. 
Next, the Athenian intimates that the Greeks have ob- 
tained their astronomical knowledge, in the first 


study of Ae instance, from Egypt and Assyria, but have much 


this spirit improved upon what they learnt (p. 987): that the 
Greeks at first were acquainted only with the three 
the outer or sidereal sphere (‘AmwAavijc), the Sun, and the 
Moon—but unacquainted with the other five or planetary 
popai, which they first learned from these foreigners, though 
not the names of the planets (p. 986): that all these eight 
were alike divine, fraternal agents, partakers in the same 
rational nature, and making up altogether the divine Kdopoc: 
that those who did not recognise all the eight as divine, con- 
summately rational, and revolving with perfectly uniform 
movement, were guilty of impiety (p. 985 E): that these 
kosmical, divine, rational agents taught to mankind arith- 
metic and the art of numeration (p. 988 B): that soul, or 
f Plat. Epinom. pp. 981-982. ' Plat. Epinom. pp. 984 pat 


© Plat. Epinom. pp. 983-984. * Plat. Epinom. pp. 982 D, 9 


D. 
C. 
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plastic, demiurgic, cognitive force (p. 981 C), was an older 
and more powerful agent in the universe than body—but that 
there were two varieties of soul, a good and bad, of which the 
good variety was the stronger: the good variety of soul pro- 
duced all the good movements, the bad variety produced all 
the bad movements (p. 988 D, E): that in studying astro- 
nomy, a man submitted himself to the teaching of this good 
soul and these divine agents, from whom alone he could learn 
true wisdom and piety (pp. 989 B-g990 A): that this study, 
however, must be conducted not with a view to know the 
times of rising and setting of different stars (like Hesiod) 
but to be able to understand and follow the eight repipopac 
(p. 990 B). 

To understand these—especially the five planetary and dif- 
ficult meppopac—arith metic must also be taught, Study of 
not in the concrete, but in the abstract (p. ggo C, and geome, 
D), to understand how much the real nature of 
things is determined by the generative powers and combina- 
tion of Odd and Even Number. Next, geometry also must 
be studied, so as to compare numbers with plane and solid 
figures, and thus to determine proportions between two 
numbers which are not directly commensurable. The varie- 
ties of proportion, which are marvellously combined, must be 
understood—first arithmetical and geometrical proportions, 
the arithmetical proportion increasing by equal addition 
(1+1=2), or the point into a line—then the geometrical 
proportion by way of multiplication (2x 2=4; 4x2=8), or 
the line raised into a surface, and the surface raised into a 
cube. Moreover there are two other varieties of proportion 
(rd medAcov or sesquialterum, and 76 éirpirov or sesqui- 
tertium), both of which occur in the numbers between the 
ratio of 6 to 12 (t.¢@.9 18 rd mudduov of 6, or 9=64$§; again, 
8 is rd éwirprrov of 6, or 8=6+§). This last is harmonte pro- 
portion, when there are three terms, of which the third is as 
much greater than the middle, as the middle is greater than 
the first (3 : 4: 6)—six is greater than four by one-third of 
six, while four is greater than three by one-third of three 
(p. 991 A). 

Lastly, having thus come to comprehend the general forms 
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of things, we must bring under them properly the visible in- 


When the dividuals in nature; and in this process interrogation 
general forms : n . 

of things and cross-examination must be applied (p. 991 C). 
been learnt, We must learn to note the accurate regularity 

rticular is ‘ P . 3 : 

individuals with which time brings all things to maturity, and 
rust be we shall find reason to believe that all things are 
rou 

under them. full of Gods (p.g91 D). We shall come to per- 


ceive that there is one law of proportion pervading every 
geometrical figure, every numerical series, every harmonic 
combination, and all the celestial rotations: one and the 
same bond of union among all (p. 991 E). These sciences, 
whether difficult or easy, must be learnt: for without them 
no happy nature will be ever planted in our cities (p. gg2 A). 
The man who learns all this will be the truly wise and happy 
man, both in this life and after it; only a few men can pos- 
sibly arrive at such happiness (p. 992 C). But it is these 
chosen few, who, when they become Elders, will compose our 
Nocturnal Council, and maintain unimpaired the perpetual 


purity of the Platonic City. 


Such then is the answer given by the Epinomis, to the 


Questionas question left unanswered in the Leges. 


to education 


However 


ofthe Noc- unsatisfactory it may appear, to those who look for 


turnal ( oun- 
cil is an- 
swered in the 
Epinomis. 


nothing but what is admirable in Plato—I believe 
it to represent the latest views of his old age, when 


dialectic had given place in his mind to the joint ascendancy 
of theological sentiment and Pythagorean arithmetic.! 


1 In connection with the treatise to the Earth the central 


called Epinomis, the question arises, 
What were the modifications which 
Plato’s astronomical doctrines under- 
went during the latter years of his 
life? In what respect did they come 
to differ from what we read in the 
Platonic Timeus, where a geocentric 
system is proclaimed: whether we 
mie ie (as Boeckh and others do) that 
the Earth is represented as stationary 
at the centre—or (as I suppose) that 
the Earth is represented as fastened 
to the centre of the kosmical axis, 
and revolving with it. The Epinomis 
delivers a geocentric system also. 
Now it is upon this very point 
that Plato’s opinions are said to have 
changed towards the close of his life. 
Hecame to repent that he had assigned 


lace in the 
system ; and to conceive that place as 
belonging properly to something else, 
some other better (or more powerful) 
body. This is a curious statement, 
made in two separate passages by Plu- 
tarch, and in one of the two passages 
with reference to Theophrastus as his 
witness (Plutarch, Vit. Numa, c. 113 
Platonic. Quest. &, p. 1006 C). 
Boeckh (Untersuchungen iiber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. 144- 
149)and Martin (Etudes sur le Timée 
ii. 91) discredit the statement ascribed 
by Plutarch to Theophrastus. But I 
see no sufficient ground for such dis- 
credit. Sir. George Lewis remarks 
very truly (Historical Survey of the 
Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 143) :— 
“The testimony of Theophrastus, the 
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Assuming that the magistrates of the Nocturnal Council 


have gone through the course of education pre- 
scribed in the Epinomis, and have proved them- 
selves unimpeachable on the score of orthodoxy 
—will they be able to solve the main problem 


disciple of Aristotle and nearly his 
contemporary, has great weight upon 
this point. The ground of the opinion 
alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine 
mentioned by Aristotle,that the centre 
is the most dignified place, and that 
the earth is not the first in dignity 
among the heavenly bodies. It has 
no reference to observed phenomena, 
and is not founded on inductive 
scientific arguments. The doctrine as 
to the superior dignity of the central 
place, and of the impropriety of as- 
signing this most dignified station to 
the earth—wasof Pythagorean origin, 
and was probably combined with the 
Philolaic cosmology.” 

This remark of Sir George Lewis 
deserves attention, not merely from the 
proper value which he assigns to the 
testimonyof Theophrastus,but because 
he confines himself tothe exact matter 
whichTheophrastus affirmed ; viz. that 
Plato in his old age came to repent of 
his own kosmical views on one parti- 
cular point and on one special ground. 
Theophrastus does not tell us what it 
was that Plato supposed to be in the 
centre, after he had become convinced 
that it was too dignified a place for 
the earth. Plato may have come to 
adopt the positive opinion of Philolaus 
(that of a central fire) as well as the 
negative opinion (that the earth was 
not the central body). But we cannot 
affirm that he did adopt either this 
positive opinion or any other positive 
opinion upon that point. I take Theo- 
PI rastus to have affirmed exactly what 

lutarch makes him affirm, and no 
more: that Plato came to repent of 
having assigned tothe earth the central 
place which did not befit it, and to 
account the centre the fit place “ for 
some other body better thantheEarth,” 
pet without defining what that other 

y was. If Theophrastus had named 
what the other body was, surely Plu- 
tarch would never have suppressed 
the specific designation to make room 
for the vague érdp» ruil xpelrron. 

There is thus, in my *-*- : 
ground for believing that Plato in his 


Problem 
which the 


solve, What 


old age Ces the publication of the 
Treatise De Legibus) came to distrust 
the geocentric dogma which he had 
peveary supported; but we do not 

now whether he adopted any other 
dogma in place of it. ‘he geocentric 
doctrine passed to the Epinomis as a 
continuation of the Treatise De Legi- 
bus. The phrase which Plutarch cites 
from Theophrastus deserves notice— 


AETV, ws a 

Yi Thy peony xdpay tov wayrés. 
Plato repented. Whoever reads the 
Treatise De Legibus (especially Books 
vii. and x.) will see that Plato at that 
period of his life considered astro- 
nomical errors as not merely errors, 
but heresies offensive to the : 
and that he denounced those who su 
ported such errors as impious. tf 
Plato came afterwards to alter his 
astronomical views, he would repent 
of his own previous views as of a 
heresy. He came to believe that he 
had rated the dignity of the Earth too 
high ; and we can see how this change 
of view may have been occasioned. 
Earth was looked upon by him, as 
well as by many others, in two dis- 
tinct pointsof view. 1. Asa kosmical 
body, divine, and including rots x6o- 
vious Oeous. 2. As one of the four 
elements, along with water, air, and 
fire; in which sense it was strung 
together with Al@o:, and had degrad- 
ing ideas associated with it (Plat. Apol. 
Sokr. p. 20 D). These two meanings, 
not merely distinct but even opposed 
to each other, occur in the very same 
sentence of De Legibus, x. p. 886 D. 
The elemental sense of Earth was 
brought prominently forward by those 
reasoners whom Plato refutes in 
Book x.: and the effect of such rea- 
sonings upon him was, that though he 
still regarded Earth as a Deity, he no 
longer continued to regard th as 
worthy of the kosmical post of honour. 
At that age, however, he might well 
consider himself excused from broach- 
ing any new positive theory. 
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16 has imposed upon them at the close of 
u- the Leges? There, as elsewhere, he proclaims a 
problem as indispensable to be solved, but does 
not himself furnish any solution. What is the 
Virtue. common property, or point of similarity, between 
Prudence, Courage, Temperance, Justice—by reason of which 
each is termed Virtue? What are the characteristic points 
of difference, by reason of which Virtue sometimes receives 
one of these names, sometimes another ? 
The proper way of answering this question has been much 
debated, from Plato’s day down to the present. It 


The only 
is one of the fundamental problems of Ethical Philo- 
all of them 
are essential 
The subjective matter of fact, implied by every 
one who designates an act or a person as virtuous, 
; ig an approving or admiring sentiment which each 
happiness. 


man knows in his own bosom. But Plato assumes 
that there is, besides this, an objective connotation: a common 
object or property to which such sentiment refers. What 
is that common object? I see no other except that which 
is indicated by the principle of Utility: I mean that principle 
which points out Happiness and Unhappiness, not merely of 
the agent himself, but also of others affected or liable to be 
affected by his behaviour, as the standard to which these de- 
nominations refer. Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, 
all tend to prevention and mitigation of unhappiness, and to 
increase of happiness, as well for the agent himself as for the 
society surrounding him. The opposite qualities—Timidity, 
Imprudence, Intemperance, Injustice—tend with equal cer- 
tainty either to increase positively the unhappiness of the 
agent and of society, or to remove the means for warding it 
off or abating it. Indeed there is a certain minimum of all 
the four—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—without 
which or below which neither society could hold together, 
nor the life of the individual agent himself could be con- 
tinued. 

Here then is one answer at least to the question of Plato. 
Tendency of Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—all of 


the four o 


quai- them mentalattributesof rational voluntary agents— 
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have also the common property of being, in a certain ties to lessen 
minimum degree, absolutely essential to the life of lias =e 
the agent and the maintenance of society—and of being, 
above that degree, tutelary against the suffering, and bene- 
ficial to the happiness, of both. This tutelary or beneficent 
teudency is the common objective property signified by the 
general term Virtue; and is implicated with the subjective 
property before mentioned—the sentiment of approbation. 
The four opposite qualities are designated by the general 
term Vice or Defect, connoting both maleficent tendency and 
the sentiment of disapprobation. 

This proposition will be farther confirmed, if we look at all 
the four qualities—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, , cotain 
Justice—in another point of view. Taking them in ™msure 


of all the 
their reference to Virtue, each of them belongs to %™ f"- 


tues is re- 
e bad i ° 
Virtue as a part to the whole,™ not as one species Mining of 


contradistinguished from and excluding other species. "ots inti 


The same person may have, and ought to have, a Sich, there 
certain measure of all: he will not be called virtuous 


° to the hurt 
unless he has a measure of all. Excellence in any or benefit in 


one will not compensate for the entire absence of a 
the others. 

A just and temperate man will not be accounted virtuous, 
if (to use an Aristotelian simile) he be so extravagantly timid 
as to fear every insect that flits by, or the noise of a mouse." 
All probability of beneficial results from his agency is effaced 
by this capital defect: and it is the probability of such 
results which constitutes his title to be called virtuous. 

When we speak of the four as qualities or attributes of men 
(us Plato does in this treatise, while considering the proper 
type of character which the lawgiver should aim at forming) 
we speak of them in the abstract—that is, making abstraction 
of particular circumstances, and regarding only what is 
common to most men in most situations. But in the realities 

™ Compare Plato, Legg.i.p.629 B, and dvipela as the last. 
where hedescribes rhy (Uuwacay See also iii. pp. 688 B, 696 C-D, iv. 
—dicaorvrn xal cwpporivy Kal . . BP i eo ; . 
ots els tabroy éAOotca per’ dvdpelas : . stot. Ethic. Nikomach. vii. 6, 
also pp. 630 C-E, 631 A, where he p. 1148, a. 8; Politic. vii. 1, p. 1323, 


considers all these as pdpia dperijis, @ 29. 
but gpdrynots as the first of the four 
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of life these particulars are always present: there is a series 
of individual agents and patients, acts and sufferings, each 
surrounded by its own distinct circumstances and situation. 
Now in each of these situations an agent is held responsible 
for the consequences of his acts, when they are such as he 
knows and foresees, or might by reasonable care know and 
foresee. An officer who (like Charles XII. at Bender) 
marches up without necessity at the head of a corporal’s 
guard to attack a powerful hostile army of good soldiers, 
exhibits the maximum of courage: but his act, far from being 
commended as virtue, must be blamed as rashness, or pitied as 
folly. Ifa friend has deposited in my care a sword or other 
deadly weapon (to repeat the very case put by Sokrates°), 
justice requires me to give it back to him when he asks for 
it. Yet if, at the time when he asks, he be insane, and ex- 
hibits plain indications of being about to employ it for mur- 
derous purposes, my just restoration of it will not be com- 
mended as an act of virtue. When we look at these four 
qualities—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—not in 
the abstract, but in reference to particular acts, agents, and 
situations—we find that before a just or courageous act can be 
considered to deserve the name of Virtue, there is always a 
tacit supposition, that no considerable hurt to innocent per- 
sons is likely or predictable from it in the particular case. 
The sentiment of approbation, implied in the name Virtue, 
will not go along with the act, if in the particular case it 
produce a certain amount of predictable mischief. This is 
another property common to all the four attributes of mind 
—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice:—and forming 
one of the conditions under which they become entitled to 
the denomination of Virtue. 

In the first books of the Leges, Plato? puts forward 
Plato places Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, as the 
these four 
virtuesinthe parts or sorts of Virtue: telling us that the natural 
of Expetenda rectitude of laws consists in promoting, not any one 
or Bona, on 
the ground Of the four separately, but all the four together in 


other Bona their due subordination. He classifies good things 


© Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 C; ea! a Memor. iv. 2,17; Cicero, De Officiis, 
fii, 25. P Plato, Legg. i. pp. 627 D,631 A-O. 
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(Bona or Expetenda) in a triple scale of value.t sr sure to 
First, and best of all, come the mental attributes— them. 
which he calls divine—Prudence or Intelligence, Temperance, 
Justice, and Courage: Second, or second best, come the 
attributes of body—health, strength, beauty, activity, manual 
dexterity: Third, or last, come the extraneous advantages, 
Wealth, Power, Family-Position, &c. It is the duty of the 
lawgiver to employ his utmost cdre to ensure to his citizens 
the first description of Bona (the mental attributes)—upon 
which (Plato says) the second and third description depend, 
so that if the first are ensured, the second and third will be 
certain to follow: while if the lawgiver, neglecting the first, 
aims at the second and third exclusively or principally, he 
will miss all three." Here we see, that while Plato assigns 
the highest scale of value to the mental attributes, he justifies 
such preference by assuring us that they are the essential 
producing causes of the other sorts of Bona. His assurance 
is even given in terms more unqualified than the realities of 
life will bear out. 

When Plato therefore proclaims it as the great desideratum 
for his Supreme Council, that they shall understand fr tins i 
the common relation of the four great mental attri- Steption of 
butes (Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice) to Rorspety 
each other as well as to the comprehensive whole, 9e"or., 
Virtue—he fastens their attention on the only 
common property which the four can be found to 
possess : z.e. that they are mental attributes required 
in every one for the security and comfort of him- 


enforces upon 
them the 
self and of society. To ward off or mitigate the 


necessity of 
looking tothe 
security and 
happiness of 
their com- 
munity as 
the para- 
mount end 


a Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 B-D, iii. p. 
697 B. This tripartite classification 
of Bona differs altogether from the 
tripartite classification of Bona given 
at the commencement of the second 
book of the Republic. But it agrees 
with that, the “tria genera Bonorum,” 
distinguished by Aristotle in the first 
book of the Nikomachean Ethics (p. 
1098, b. 12), among which 7a sep) 
buxhy were xupidrara Kal pddwora 
&yaéd. This recognition of “tria 
genera Bonorum” is sometimes quoted 
as aD opinion characteristic of the 


Peripatetics; but Aristotle himself 
declares it to be ancient and acknow- 
ledged, and we certainly have it here 
in Plato. 

* Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 C. #prara 
8 éx tov Belwy Odrepa, nal day pev 
Béxnrar Ta pelCova wéAts, Tara Kal 
Ta eAdocova: €i 3t wh, ordperar _ 

The same doctrine is declared by 
Sokrates in the Platonic Apology, pp. 
29-30. Adywr, Sri 
Gpeth ylyverar, (6 
kal ThAAa ayabd rois avOpdros Kal 
idia xa) 
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suffering, and to improve the comfort of society, is thus 
inculcated as the main and constant End for them to keep 
in.view. It is their prescribed task, to preserve and carry 
forward that which he as lawgiver had announced as his 
purpose in the beginning of the Leges. 

In thus taking leave of Plato, at the close of his longest, 
Butheen. atest, and most affirmative composition, it is satis- 
joins also . factory to be able to express unqualified sympathy 
tionableends. with this main purpose which, as departing law- 
giver, he directs his successors to promote. But to these 
salutary directions, unfortunately, he has attached others 
noway connected with them except by common feelings of 
reverence in his own mind—and far less deserving of sym- 
pathy. He requires that his own religious belief shall be 
erected into a peremptory orthodoxy, and that heretics shall 
be put down by the severest penalties. Nowa citizen might 
be perfectly just, temperate, brave, and prudent—and yet 
dissent altogether from the Platonic creed. For such a 
eitizen—the counterpart of Sokrates at Athens—no existence 
would be possible in the Platonic community. 

We must farther remark that, even when Plato’s ends are 
2 a he employs to accomplish them is often extravagant. 
toniccom- As a Constructor, he carries the sentiment of his 
munity with . Tq: ee . 

Athens. = own infallibility—which in a certain measure every 
lawgiver must assume—to an extreme worthy only of the 
kings of the Saturnian age :* manifesting the very minimum 
of tolerance for that enquiring individual reason, of which his 
own negative dialogues remain as immortal masterpieces. 
We trace this intolerance through all the dialogue Leges. 
Even when he condescends to advise and persuade, he speaks 
rather in the tone of an encyclical censor, than of one who 
has before him a reasonable opponent to be convinced. The 
separate laws proposed by Plato are interesting to read, as 
illustrating antiquity: but most of them are founded on exist- 
ing Athenian law. Where they depart from it, they depart 
as often for the worse as for the better—so far as I can pre- 
tend to judge. And in spite of all the indisputable defects, 


s Plato, Politikus, pp. 271 E, 275 A-O. 
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political and judicial of that glorious city, where Plato was 
born and passed most of his days—it was, in my judgment, 
preferable to his Magnétic city, as to all the great objects of 
security, comfort, recreation, and enjoyment. Athens was 
preferable, even for the ordinary citizen: but for the men of 
free, inquisitive, self-thinking, minds—the dissentient mino- 
rity, who lived upon that open speech of which Athenian 
orators and poets boasted—it was a condition of existence: 
since the Platonic censorship would have tolerated neither 
their doctrines nor their persons. 


APPENDIX. 


Since the commencement of the present century, with its increased critical 
study of Plato, different and opposite opinions have been maintained by various 
authors respecting the genuineness or spuriousness of the Treatise De Legibus. 
Schleiermacher (Platons Werke, I. i. p. 51) admitted it as a genuine work of 
Plato, but ranked it among theNebenwerke, or outlying dialogues: #.e. as a work 
that did not form an item or stepping-stone in the main Platonic philosophical 
series (which Schleiermacher attempts to lay out according toa system of internal 
sequence and gradual development), but was composed separately, in general 
analogy with the later or more constructive portion of that series. On the 
other hand, Ast (Platons Leben und Schriften, pp. 376-392) distinctly main- 
tains that the Treatise De Legibus is not the composition of Plato, but of 
one of his scholars and contemporaries, perhaps Xenokrates or the Opuntian 
Philippus. Ast supports this opinion by many internal grounds, derived from 
a comparison of the treatise with other Platonic dialogues. 

Zeller (in his Platonische Studien, Tiibingen, 1839, pp. 1-144) discussed the 
same question in a more copious and elaborate manner, and declared himself 
decidedly in favour of Ast’s opinion—that the Treatise De Legibus was not 
the work of Plato, but of one among his immediate scholars. But in his 
History of Grecian Philosophy (vol. ii. pp. 348-615-641, second edition), Zeller 
departs from this judgment, and pronounces the Treatise to be a genuine work 
of Plato—the last form of his philosophy, modified in various ways. 

Again, Suckow (in his work, Die Wissenschaftliche und Kiinstlerische Form 
der Platonischen Schriften, Berlin, 1855, I. pp. 111-118 seq.) advocates Zeller’s 
first opinion—that the Treatise De Legibus is not the work of Plato. 

Lastly, Stallbaum, in the Prolegomena prefixed to his edition of the Treatise, 
strenuously vindicates its Platonic authorship. This is also the opinion of 
Boeckh and K. F. Hermann; and was, moreover, the opinion of all critics 
(I believe) anterior to Ast. 

To me, I confess, it appears that the Treatise De Legibus is among the best 
authenticated works of the Platonic collection. I do not know what better 
positive proof can be tendered than the affirmation of Aristotle in his Politics 
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—distinct and unqualified, mentioning both the name of the author and the 
title of the work, noting also the relation in which it stood to the Republic, 
both as a later composition of the same author, and as discrepant on some 
points of doctrine, analogous on others. This in itself is the strongest primd 
facte evidence, not to be rebutted, except by some counter-testimony, or by 
some internal mark of chronological impossibility : moreover, it coincides with 
the consentient belief of all the known ancient authors later than Aristotle— 
such as Zeno the Stoic, who composed a treatise in seven books—IIpds rots 
TlAdrwvos Nduous (Diog. La. vii. 36.) Perseus, the Alexandrine critics, Cicero, 
Plutarch, &c. (Stallbaum, Prolegg. p. xliv.) Aristophanes Grammaticus 
classified both Leges and Epinomis as Plato’s works. The arguments produced 
in Zeller’s Platonische Studien, to show that Aristotle may have been mistaken 
in his assertion, are of little orno force. Nor will it be material to the present 
question, even if we concede to Zeller and Suckow another point which they 
contend for—that the remarks of Aristotle upon Plato’s opinions are often 
inaccurate at least, if not unfair. For here Aristotle is produced in court only 
as a witness to authenticity. 

Among the points raised by Suckow, there is indeed one, which if it were 
made out, would greatly invalidate, if not counterbalance, the testimony of 
Aristotle. Suckow construes the passage in the Oration of Isokrates ad 
Philippum (p. 84, § 16)—épolws of roiodro: Tay Adywy Exupa Tuyxdvovol ovres 
Tois vouos Kal Tas woAiTelas Talis bmd Tay cogiotav yeypaupévars—as if it 
alluded to the Platonic Republic, and to the Treatise De Legibus; but as if 
it implied, at the same time, that the two treatises were not composed by the 
same author, but by different authors, indicated by the plural gopicray. If 
this were the true meaning of Isokrates, we should then have Aristotle dis- 
tinctly contradicted by another respectable contemporary witness, which would 
of course much impair the value of his testimony. 

But Stallbaum (p. lii.) disputes altogether the meaning ascribed by Suckow 
to the words of Isokrates, and contends that the plural copiorwy noway justifies 
the hypothesis of a double authorship. So far, I think, he is decidedly right: 
and this clears away the only one item of counter-testimony which has yet 
been alleged against Aristotle as a witness. Stallbaum, indeed, goes a step 
farther. He contends that the passage above cited from Isokrates isan evidence 
on his side, and against Suckow: that Isokrates alludes to Plato as author of 
both Republic and Leges, and thus becomes available as a second cuntem- 
porary witness, confirming the testimony of Aristotle. This is less certain; 
yet perhaps supposable. We may imagine that Isokrates, when he composed 
the passage, had in his mind Plato pre-eminently—then recently dead at a 
great age, and the most illustrious of all the Sophists who had written upon 
political theory. The vague and undefined language in which Isokrates speaks, 
however, sets forth, by contrast, the great evidentiary value of Aristotle’s affir- 
mation, which is distinct and specific in the highest degree, declaring Plato to 
be the author of Leges. 

To contradict this affirmation—an external guarantee of unusual force— 
Zeller produces a case of internal incredibility. The Legg. cannot be the 
work of Plato (he argues) because of the numerous disparities and marked 
inferiority of style, handling, and doctrine, which are very frequently un- 
Platonic, and not seldom anti-Platonic. Whoever will read the Platonische 
Studien, will see that Zeller has made out a strong case of this sort, set 
forth with remarkable ability and ingenuity. Indeed, the strength of the case, 
as to internal discrepancy, is fully admitted by his opponent Stallbaum, who 
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says in general terms—“ Argumentatio quidem et disserendi ratio, qu» in 
Legibus regnat, ubi considerata fuerit paullo accuratius, dubitare sané nemo 
poterit, quin multa propria ac peculiaria habere judicanda sit, que ab aliorum 
librorum Platonicorum usu et consuetudine longissimé recedant.” He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate in detail many serious points of discrepancy. See the 
second part (ch. xv.) of his Prolegomena, prefixed to Book v. Legg., and in 
Prolegg. to his edition of 1859, pp. lv.-lix. But in spite of such undeniable 
force of internal improbability, Stallbaum still maintains that the Treatise is 
really the work of Plato. Of course, he does not admit that the whole of the 
internal evidence is nothing but discrepancy. He points out also much that is 
homogeneous and Platonic. 

I agree with his conclusion (which is also the subsequent conclusion of 
Zeller) respecting the authorship of Legg. To me the testimony of Aristotle 
appears conclusive. But when I perceive how strong are the grounds for 
doubt, so long as we discuss the question on grounds of internal evidence 
simply (that is, by comparison with other Platonic dialogues)—while yet such 
doubts are over-ruled, by our fortunately possessing incontestable authenti- 
cating evidence ab extra—an inference suggests itself to me, of which Platonic 
critics seem for the most part unconscious. I mean the great fallibility of 
reasonings founded simply on internal evidence, for the purpose of disproving 
authenticity, where we have no external evidence, contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary, to controul them. In this condition are the large majority of the 
dialogues. I do not affirm that such reasonings are never to be trusted; but 
I consider them eminently fallible. To compare together the various dialogues, 
indeed, and to number as well as to weigh the various instances of analogy and 
discrepancy between them, is a process always instructive. It is among the 
direct tasks and obligations of the critic. But when, after detecting discre- 
pancies, more or less grave and numerous, he proceeds to conclude, that the 
dialogue in which they occur cannot have been composed by Plato, he steps 
upon ground full of hypothesis and uncertainty. Who is to fix the limit of 
admissible divergence between the various compositions of a man like Plato? 
Who can determine what changes may have taken place in Plato's opinions, or 
point of view, or intellectual powers—during a long literary life of more than 
fifty years, which we know only in mere outline? Considering that Plato 
systematically lays aside his own personal identity, and speaks only under the 
assumed names of different expositors, opponents, and respondents—which of 
us can claim to possess a full and exhaustive catalogue of all the diverse phases 
of Platonism, so as to make sure that some unexpected variety has no legitimate 
title to be ranked among them? 

For my part, I confess that these questions appear to me full of doubt and 
difficulty. Iam often surprised at the confidence with which critics, upon the 
faith of internal evidence purely and simply, pronounce various dialogues of 
the Platonic collection to be spurious. <A lesson of diffidence may be learnt 
from the Leges: which, if internal evidence alone were accessible, would stand 
among the questionable items of the Platonic catalogue—while it now takes 
rauk among the most unquestionable, from the complete external certificate 
which has been fortunately preserved to us. 

Stallbaum, who maintains the authenticity of the Platonic Leges, disallows 
altogether that of the Epinomis. In his long and learned Prolegg. (vol. iil. 
P. 441-470), he has gone over the whole case, and stated at length his reasons 
for this opinion. I confess that his reasons do not satisfy me. If, on the faith 
of those reasons, I rejected the Epinomis, I should also on the grounds stated by 
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Ast and Zeller reject the Leges. The reasons against the Leges are of thd 
same character and tenor as those against the Epinomis, and scarce at all less 
weighty. Respecting both of them, it may be shown that they are greatly 
inferior in excellence to the Republic and the other masterpieces of the Platonic 
genius, and that they contain points of doctrine and reasoning different from 
what we read in other Platonic works. But when, from these premisses, I am 
called upon to admit that they are not the works of Plato, I cannot assent eitber 
about the one or the other. I have already observed that I expect to findamong 
his genuine compositions, some inferior in merit, others dissentient in doctrine— 
especially in compositions admitted to belong to his oldest age. All critics from 
Aristophanes down to Tennemann, have admitted the Epinomis as genuine : 
and when Stallbaum contends that Diogenes mentions doubts on the point 
entertained even in antiquity—lI think he is not warranted by the words of that 
author, iii. 37: fo 8€ paow, 8ri SlrAurwos & ’Owotytios To’s Nduous abrov 
(TAdrawos) peréypayery byras dv xnp@: tobrou 3¢ Kal Thy ’Exivoulda pac elvas. 
I do not think we can infer from these words anything more than this—that 
‘“‘ Philippus transcribed the Epinomis also out of the waxen tablet as he had 
transcribed the Leges.” The persons (whosoever they were—mo:) to whom 
Diogenes refers, considered Philippus as in part theauthor ofthe Néuo:; because 
he had first transcribed them in a legible form from the rough original, and 
might possibly have introduced changes of his own in the transcription. If 
they had meant to distinguish what he did in respect to the Leges, from what 
he did in respect to the Epinomis: if they had meant to assert that he tran- 
scribed the Leges, but that he composed the Epinomis as an original addition 
of his own; I think they would have employed, not the conjunction «al, but 
some word indicating contrast and antithesis. 

But even if we concede that the persons here alluded to by Diogenes did 
really believe, that the Epinomis was the original composition of Philippus and 
not of Plato—we must remember that all the critics of antiquity known to us 
believed the contrary—that it was the genuine work of Plato. In particular, 
Aristophanes Grammaticus acknowledges it as such ; enrolling it in one trilogy 
with the Minos and the Leges. The testimony of Aristophanes, and the records 
of the Alexandrine Library in his time, greatly outweigh the suspicions of the 
unknown critics alluded to by Diogenes; even if we admit that those critics did 
really conceive the Epinomis as an actual composition of Philippus. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOKRATES. 


Havine dwelt at some length on the life and compositions 
of Plato, I now proceed to place in comparison with him some 
other members of the Sokratic philosophical family: less 
eminent, indeed, than the illustrious author of the Republic, 
yet still men of marked character, ability, and influence.* 
Respecting one of the brethren, Xenophon, who stands next 
to Plato in celebrity, I shall say a few words separately in 
my next and concluding chapter. 

The ascendancy of Sokrates over his contemporaries was 
powerfully exercised in more than one way. He Influence | 
brought into vogue new subjects both of indefinite Sokrates over 
amplitude, and familiar as well as interesting to 
every one. On these subjects, moreover, he introduced, or at 
least popularised, a new method of communication, whereby 
the relation of teacher and learner, implying a direct transfer 
of ready-made knowledge from the one to the other, was put 
aside. He substituted an interrogatory process, at once de- 
structive and suggestive, in which the teacher began by un- 
teaching and the learner by unlearning what was supposed to 
be already known, for the purpose of provoking in the learner’s 
mind a self-operative energy of thought, and an internal 
generation of new notions. Lastly, Sokrates worked forcibly 
upon the minds of several friends, who were in the habit of 
attending him when he talked in the market-place or the 
palestra. Some tried to copy his wonderful knack of collo- 
quial cross-examination : how far they did so with success or 
reputation we do not know: but Xenophon says that several 
of them would only discourse with those who paid them a fee, 
and that they thus sold for considerable sums what were only 


* Dionysius of Halikarnassus con- ad Cn. Pomp. p. 762, where hecontrasta 
trasts Plato with rd Ywxpdrovs 3i3ac- the style aad phraseology of Plato 
KaAdeioy wav (De Adm. Vi Dic. Demo- with that of the — — 
sthen. p. 956). Compare also Epistol. _ generally. 
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small fragments obtained gratuitously from the rich table of 
their master.» There were moreover several who copied the 
general style of his colloquies by composing written dialogues. 
And thus it happened that the great master,—he who passed 
his life in the oral application of his Elenchus, without writing 
anything,—though he left no worthy representative in his 
own special career, became the father of numerous written 
dialogues and of a rich philosophical literature.° 

Besides Plato and Xenophon, whose works are known to us, 


Names of We hear of Alexamenus, Antisthenes, Adschines, Aris- 
ose com- 


panions.  tippus, Bryson, Kukleides, Pheedon, Kriton, Simmias, 
Kebés, &c., as having composed dialogues of this sort. All 
of them were companions of Sukrates; several among them 
either set down what they could partially recollect of his 
conversations, or employed his name as a dramatic speaker 
of their own thoughts. Seven of these dialogues were ascribed 
to AMschines, twenty-five to Aristippus, seventeen to Iriton, 
twenty-three to Simmias, three to Kebés, six to Lukleides, 
four to Phedon. The compositions of Antisthenes were far 
more numerous: ten volumes of them, under a variety of 
distinct titles (some of them probably uot in the form of dia- 
logues) being recorded by Diogenes.’ Aristippus was the 


b Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 60. dé»! patiatedon the demerits of many philo- 
TiwWes puxpa pépn wap’ éexeivou mpoma . sophers,theirservility, profligate ambi- 
AaBdyTes worAAOU Tois BAras erwdrovr, ' tion, rapacity, want of patriotism, &c., 
nal obk hoav Bowep éexeivos Snuorixol: | fromwhichAthensus makes severalex- 
Tos yap ph éxouar xphpara Siddva: obk tracts. Tovourol elo oi aid ( ‘ 


© We find a remarkable proof how | —Qomep éx 
long the name and conception of ' katackevdcot, _ 
Sokrates lasted in the memory of the rovs orpariaTny 
Athenian public, as having been the: Demetrius Phalereus also, in or near 
great progenitor of the philosophy and | that same time, composed a Zwxpdrous 
philosophers of the fourth century B.c. | droAoylay (Diog. La. ix. 37-57). This 
in Athens. It was about 300 B.c.,: shows how long the interest in the 
almost a century after the death of | personal fate and character of Sokrates 
Sokrates,that Demochares(the nephew | endured at Athens. 
of the orator Demosthenes) delivered | ‘4 Diogenes Laert. i. 47-61-83, vi. 15 ; 
an oration before the Athenian judi- » Athenm. xi. p. 505 C. 
cature for the purpose of upholding | Brysonis mentioned by Theopompus 
the law proposed by Sophokles, for- | ap. Atheneum, xi p. 508 D. Theo- 
bidding philosophers or Sophists to | pompus, the contemporary of Aristotle 
lecture without a license obtained ; and pupil of Isokrates, had composed 
from the government; which law, | an express treatise or discourse against 
passed a year before, had determined | Plato’s dialogues, in which discourse 
the secession of all the philosophers | he affirmed that most of them were 
from Athens until the law was re- | not Plato’s own, but borrowed in large 
pealed. In this oration Demochares ex- | proportion from the dialogues of 
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first of the line of philosophers called Kyrenaic or Hedonic, 
afterwards (with various modifications) Epikurean: Anti- 
sthenes, of the Cynics and Stoics: Eukleides, of the Megaric 
school. It seems that Aristippus, Antisthenes, EKukleides, and 
Bryson, all enjoyed considerable reputation, as contemporaries 
and rival authors of Plato: Auschines, Antisthenes (who was 
very poor), and Aristippus, are said to have received money 
for their lectures; Aristippus being named as the first who 
thus departed from the Sokratic canon.° 

Eschines the companion of Sokrates did not become (like 
Kukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus) the founder of g.cnines— 
a succession or sect of philosophers. The few frag- Prion 
ments remaining of his dialogues do not enable us to *#*inst him. 
appreciate their merit. He seems to have employed the name 
of Aspasia largely as a conversing personage, and to have 
esteemed her highly. He also spoke with great admiration 
of Themistokles. But in regard to present or recent characters, 
he stands charged with much bitterness and ill-nature: espe- 
cially we learn that he denounced the Sophists Prodikus and 
Anaxagoras, the first on the ground of having taught The- 
ramenes, the second as the teacher of two worthless persons 
—Ariphradesand Arignotus. This accusation deserves greater 
Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Bryson. ; menus, Kriton,Simmias, Kebés,Simon, 
Ephippus also, the comic writer (of | Bryson, &c., or he did not know them 
the 4th century B.c.,contemporary with , all. It is possiblethat Panetius may 
Theopompus, perhaps even earlier) | not have known the dialogues of 
spoke of Bryson as contemporary with | Bryson; if he did know them, and 
Plato (Athens. xi. 509 C). This is believed them to be spurious, I should 
good proof to authenticate Bryson as a notaccept his assertion, because I think 
composer of “ Sokratic dialogues” be- that it is outweighed by the contrary 
longing to the Platonic age, along | testimony of Theopompus. Moreover, 
with Antisthenes and Aristippus: though Pansetius was a very able man, 


whether Theopompus is correct when our confidence in his critical estimate 
he asserts that Plato borrowed much is muchshaken when we learn that he 


from the three, is very doubtful. 
Many dialogues were published by 
various writers, and ascribed falsely to 
one or other of the virt Sokratici: 
Diogenes (ii. 64) reports the judgment 
delivered by Panstius, which among 
them were genuine and which not 80; 
Panetius considered that thedialogues 
ascribed to Plato, Xenophon, Anti- 
sthenes, and Aschines, were genuine; 


that those assigned to Phedon and | 


Eukleides were doubtful ; and that the 
rest were all spurious. He thus re- 
garded as spurious those of Alexa- 


declared the Platonic Phsedon to be 
spurious. 

¢ Diogen. Laert.i. 62-65; Athensous, 
xi. p. 507 C. 

Dion Chrysostom (Orat. lv. De 
Homero et Socrate, p. 289, Reiske) 
must have had in his view some of 
these other Sokratic dialogues, not 
those composed by Plato or Xenophon, 
when he alludes to conversations of 
Sokrates with Lysikles, Glykon, and 
Anytus; what he says about Anytus 
can hardly refer to the Platonic 


Menon. 
2H 2 
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notice, because it illustrates the odium raised by Melétus 
against Sokrates as having instructed Kritias and Alkibiades.* 
Moreover, we have Auschines presented to us in another 
character, very unexpected in a vir Socraticus. An action for 
recovery of money alleged to be owing, was brought in the 
Athenian Dikastery against AUschines, by a plaintiff, who set 
forth his case in a speech composed by the rhetor Lysias. In 
this speech it is alleged, that Atschines, having engaged in 
trade as a preparer and seller of unguents, borrowed a sum 
of money at interest from the plaintiff; who affirms that he 
counted with assurance upon honest dealing from a disciple 
of Sokrates, continually engaged in talking about justice and 
virtue. But so far was this expectation from being realised, 
that Auschines had behaved most dishonestly. He repaid 
neither principal nor interest; though a judgment of the 
Dikastery had been obtained against him, and a branded 
slave belonging to him had been seized under it. Moreover, 
/tschines had been guilty of dishonesty equally scandalous in 
his dealings with many other creditorsalso. Farthermore, he 
had made love to a rich woman seventy years old, and had 
got possession of her property ; cheating and impoverishing 
her family. His character as a profligate and cheat was well 
known and could be proved by many witnesses. Such are the 
allegations against /AUschines, contained in the fragment of a 
lost speech of Lysias,and made in open court by a real plaintiff. 
How much of them could be fairly proved, we cannot say: 
but it seems plain at least that Auschines must have been 


{ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24-32; Platonic dialogues—Mep) ’Aperis, Mepl 


Cicero, De Invent. i. 31; Athensus, 
v. 220, Some other citations will be 
found in Fischer's collection of the 
few fragments of Aischines Sokraticus 
(Leipsic, 1788, p. 68 seq.), though some 
of the allusions which he produces 
seem rather to belong to the orator 
4Eschines. The statements of Athen- 
zeus, from the dialogue of A¢schines 
called Telaugés, are the most curious. 
The dialogue contained, among other 
things, ry Tpodicov kab 

TaY TopioTa@y diauaexnow, where we 


see Anaxagoras denominated a Sophist 
(see also Diodor. xii. 39) as well as 
Prodikus. 


Fischer considers the three Pseudo- 


TlAotrou, Tep) @avarov—as the works 

of Aischines. But this is noway esta- 
blished. 

Atheneus, xiii. pp. 611-612. 

Mewbels 3 tx’ abrov Tomita A€yortos, 
ee ES Tovroy = 

kpdrous yeyovévat padythy, wal wep) 

Bixatootvns Kal dpetns woddovs xal 

Aéyovra Adyous, od« 


We read also about another oration 
of Lysias against Aischines —- rep! 
ouxopavrias (Diogen. Laert. ii. 63), 
unless indeed it be the same oration 
differently described. 
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a trader as well as a philosopher. All these writers on 
philosophy must have had their root and dealings in real 
life, of which we know scarce anything. 
The dialogues known by the title of Sokratic dialogues, 
were composed by all the principal companions of written 
Sokratic Dia- 
Sokrates, and by many who were not companions. nena 
Yet though thus composed by many differentauthors, rscter. 
they formed a recognised class of literature, noticed by the 
rhetorical critics as distinguished for plain, colloquial, un- 
studied, dramatic execution, suiting the parts to the various 
speakers: from which general character Plato alone departed 
—and he too not in all of his dialogues. By the Sokratic 
authors generally Sokrates appears to have been presented 
under the same main features: his proclaimed confession of 
ignorance was seldom wanting: and the humiliation which 
his cross-questioning inflicted even upon insolent men like 


Alkibiades, was as keenly set forth by Aéschines as by Plato: 


h Aristotel. ap. Athensoum, xi. p. 
505 C; Rhetoric, iii. 16. 

Dionys. Halikarnass. ad Cn. Pomp. 
de Platone, p. 762, Reisk. Tpadels 
(Plato) év rots Zwxparikots Siaddyors 
ioxvordros ovct Kal axpiBeotdros, ob 
pelvas 8 ev abrots, GAAG THs Topylov 
also, De Admir. Vi Dicend. in Demo- 
sthene, p. 968. Again in the same 
treatise De Adm. V. D. Demosth. p. 


Kat Soxovea KatarKevhy te Kal 
mpos idiwrny Exew 


Gods &vdpas mwpoordtas—Kai oi 
oy =~ +d 

TIAd- 
Twvos, &C. 

Dionysius calls this style 6 Zwxpari- 
Kos xapaxrhp, p. 1025. I presume it 
is the same to which the satirist 
Timon applies the words :— 


"Acbevixh 5€ Adywy Suds # rpids, H Ere 
mrépow, 
Ofos EZewoddwrv, {s + 


Diogen. La. ii. 55. 


Lucian, Hermogenes, Phrynichus, 
Longinus, and some later rhetorical 
critics of Greece judged more favour- 
ably than Timon about the style of 
/Eschines as wellas of Xenophon. See 
Zeller, Gesch. der Phil. ii. p. 171, sec. 


ed. And Demetrius Phalereus (or the 
author of the treatise which bears his 
name), as well as the rhetor Aristeides, 
considered Aéschines and Plato as the 
best representatives of the Zwxparixds 
xapaxthp, Demetr. Phaler. De Inter- 
pretat. 310; Aristeides, Orat. Platon. 
i. p. 35; Photius, Cods. 61 and 158; 
Longinus, ap. Walz. ix. p. 559, ©. 2. 
Lucian says (De Parasito, 33) that 
JMschines passed some time with the 
elder Dionysius at Syracuse, to whom 
he read aloud his dialogue, entitled 
Miltiades, with great success, 

An inedited discourse of Michael 
Psellus, printed by Mr. Cox in his 
very careful and valuable catalogue of 
the MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
recites the same high estimate as hav- 
ing been formed of Aschines by the 
chief ancient rhetorical critics: they 
reckoned him among and alongside of 
the foremost Hellenic classical writers, 
as having his own peculiar merits of 
style—wapd péy TAdrev, thy d1a- 

wapa 5€ Tou 

kov Aioxlvou, thy éupedr cuvOthuny ray 
Adtewy, wapa 5t Bouxvdldou, &c. See Mr. 
Cox’s Catalogue, pp. 743-745. Cicero 
speaks of the Sokratic oe sane 
generally, as writing with an elegant 
playfulness of style (De Officiis, i. 29, 
104); which is in harmony with Lu- 
cian’s phrase —Alcxlyns 6 robs” 
‘yous waxpovs Kal dorelous ypdias, &e. 
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moreover the Sokratic disciples generally were fond of extol- 
ling the Demon or divining prophecy of their master.| Some 
dialogues circulating under the name of some one among the 
companions of Sokrates, were spurious, and the authorship 
was @ point not easy to determine. Simon, a curnier at 
Athens, in whose shop Sokrates often conversed, is said to 
have kept memoranda of the conversations which he heard, 
and to have afterwards published them: Atschines also, and 
some other of the Sokratic companions, were suspected of 
having preserved or procured reports of the conversations of 
the master hjmself, and of having made much money after his 
death by delivering them before select audiences.« Aristotle 
speaks of the followers of Antisthenes as unschooled, vulgar 
men: but Cicero appears to have read with satisfaction the 
dialogues of Antisthenes, whom he designates as acute though 
not well-instructed.| Other accounts describe his dialogues as 
composed in a rhetorical style, which is ascribed to the fact of 
his having received lessons from Gorgias: ™ and 'Theopompus 
must have held in considerable estimation the dialogues of that 
same author, as well as those of Aristippus and Bryson, when 
he accused Plato of having borrowed from them largely.® 
Eukleides, Antisthenes,and Aristippus, were all companions 


} Cicero, Brutus, 85, 8. 292; De ' —“‘viri acuti magis quam eruditi,” is 
Divinatione, 1. §4-122; Aristeides,Orat. | the judgment of Cicero upon Anti- 
xlv. wep! ‘Pyropixijs, vol. ii. pp. 24-25 ; | sthenes. I presume that these words 
Orat. xlvi. ‘Yxtp ray Tervdpwy, vol. ii. | indicate the same defect as that which 
pp. 295-369, ed. Dindorf. It appears | is intended by Aristotle when he says 

y this that some of the dialogues | —oi ’Avtia@évetor wal of oftws anal- 
composed by Aischines were mistaken | 3e€v70:, Metaphysic. H. 3, p. 1043, 
by various persons for actual conver- | b. 24. It is plain too that Lucian 
sstions held by Sokrates. It was | considered the compositions of Anti- 
argued, that because Acschines wasin- sthenes as not unworthy companions 
ferior to Plato in ability, he was more to those of Plato (Lucian, adv. In- 
likely tohave repeated accurately what doctum, c. 27). 
he had heard Sokrates say. m Diogen. Laert. vi.1. Ifit be true 

* Diog. L. ii. 122. He mentions a that Antisthenes received lessons from 
collection of thirty-three dialogues in Gorgias, this provesthat Gorgias must 
one volume, purporting to be reports sometimes have given lessons gratis ; 
of real colloquiesofSokrates,published for the poverty of Antisthenes is well 
by Simon. But they can hardly be known. See the Symposion of Xeno- 
regarded as genuine. phon. 

The charge here mentioned is ad- =" Theopomp. ap. Athens. xi. p. 
vanced by Xenophon (see a preceding 508. See K. F. Hermann, Ueber 
note, Memorab. i. 2, 60) against come Plato’s Schriftsteller. Motive, p. 300. 
persons (tives), but without specifying | An extract of some length, of a 
names. About Atschines, see Athen- dialogue composed by Aschines be- 
mus, xiii. p. 611 C; Diogen. Laert. ii. tween Sokratesand Alkibiadesis given 
62. by Aristeides, Or. xlvi. ‘Y'xtp ray Ter- 

' Cicero, Epist. ad Aiticum, xii. 38: “vol. ii. pp. 292-294, ed. Dindorf. 
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and admirers of Sokrates, as was Plato. But none of them 
were his disciples, in the strict sense of the word: posstione be- 
none of them continued or enforced his doctrines, (vern the . 
though each used his name asaspokesman. During 

his lifetime the common attachment to his person 

formed a bond of union which ceased at his death. °*"* 
There is indeed some ground for believing that Plato then 
put himself forward in the character of leader, with a view 
to keep the body united. We must recollect that Plato, 
though then no more than twenty-eight years of age, was 
the only one among them who combined the advantages of a 
noble Athenian descent, opulent circumstances, an excellent 
education, and great native genius. Eukleides and Aristip- 
pus were neither of them Athenians: Antisthenes was very 
poor: Xenophon was absent on service in the Cyreian army. 
Plato’s proposition however found no favour with the others, 
and was even indignantly repudiated by Apollodorus: a man 
ardently attached to Sokrates, but violent and overboiling in 
all his feelings.P The companions of Sokrates, finding them- 
selves unfavourably looked upon at Athens after his death, 
left the city for a season and followed Eukleides to Megara. 
How long they stayed there we do not know. Plato is said, 
though I think on no sufficient authority, to have remained 
absent from Athens for several years continuously. It seems 
certain (from an anecdote recounted by Aristotle)? that he 
talked with something like arrogance among the companions 
of Sokrates: and that Aristippus gently rebuked him by 
reminding him how very different had been the language of 
Sokrates himself. Complaints too were made by contempo- 


° Athensus, xi. p. 507 B. from the, purroueva: also under some other 
brouvipata of the Delphian Heges- | words by Harpokration and by Pollux, 
ander. Who Hegesander was, I do | viii. 48. 
not know: but there is nothing im-{ 4 Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 24, p. 1398, 
probable in the anecdote which he | b. 30. 
recounts. oe 

P Plato, Pheedon. pp. 59 A, 117 D. 
Eukleides, however, dioagh his school 


"Aplorormos, mpds TiAc 
__ rik@repdy v1 eindyta, os 
—aAdAa piv 6 ¥ éraipos 


was probably at Megara, seems to have 
possessed property in Attica: for there 
existed, among the orations of Isseus, 
a pleading composed by that rhetor for 
some client—TIlpbs EixAclinv roy Xw- 

"  duhicBhrnos drép tis Tot 
xwplov Atcews. Dionys. Hal. Ismus, 
c. 14. Harpokration—“Or. rd ~ 


ovdéy Towvrov—A€éyav Toy | 
This anecdote, mentioned by Aris- 
totle, who had good means of knowing, 
appears quite worthy of belief. 
he jealousy and love of supremacy 
inberent in Plato’s temper (7d q:Adri- 
pov), were noticed by Dionysius Hal. 
(Epist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 756). 
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raries about Plato’s jealous, censorious, spiteful temper. The 
critical and disparaging tone of his dialogues, notwithstand- 
ing the admiration which they inspire, accounts for the exist- 
ence of these complaints : and anecdotes are recounted, though 
not verified by any sufficient evidence, of ill-natured dealing 
‘on his part towards other philosophers who were poorer than 
himself." Dissension or controversy on philosopical topics 
is rarely carried on without some invidious or hostile feeling. 
Athens, and the viri Sokratici, Plato included, form no excep- 
tion to this ordinary madady of human nature. 

It is common for historians of philosophy to speak of a 
Sokratic school: but this phrase, if admissible at all, 
is only admissible in the largest and vaguest sense. 
rok The effect produced by Sokrates upon his compa- 

nions was, not to teach doctrine, but to stimulate 
self-working enquiry, upon ethical and social subjects. Eu- 
kleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus, each took a line of his own, 
not less decidedly than Plato. But unfortunately we have no 
compositions remaining from either of the three. We possess 
only brief reports respecting some leading points of their 
doctrine, emanating altogether from those who disagreed with 
it: we have besides aphorisms, dicta, repartees, bons-mots, &c., 
which they are said to have uttered. Of these many are 
evident inventions; some proceeding from opponents and 
probably coloured or exaggerated, others hardly authenticated 
at all. But if they were ever so well authenticated, they 
would form very insufficient evidence on which to judge a 
philosopher — much less to condemn him with asperity.* 


No Sokratic 


own. 


* Athenzus, xi. pp. 505-508. Diog. 
Laert. ii. 60-65, iii. 36. 

The statement made by Plato in the 
Phsdon—That Aristippus and Kleom- 
brotus were not present at the death of 
Sokrates, but were said to be in Agina 
~—is cited as an example of Plato’s ill- 
will and censorious temper (Demetr. 
Phaler. s. 306). But this is unfair. 
The statement ought not to be so con- 
sidered, if it were true: andif not true, 
it deserves a more severe epithet. We 
read in Athenseus various other cri- 
ticisms, citing or alluding to passages 
of Plato, which are alleged to indicate 
ill-nature; but many of the passages 

cited do not deserve the remark. 


* Respecting these ancient philoso- 
phers, whose works are lost, I tran- 
scribe a striking passage from Des- 
cartes, who complains, in his own 
case, of the injustice of being judged 
from the statements of others, and not 
from his own writings :— 

‘““Quod adeo in hfc materié verum 
est, ut quamvis spe aliquas ex mets 
optnionibus explicaverim tirts acutisst- 
mis, et qui me loquente videbantur cas 
valdé distincté intelligere: attamen cum 
eas retulerunt, observavi ipsos fere sem- 
per illas ita mutavisse, ut pro mets 
agnoscere amplius non possem. Qua 
occasione posteros hic oratos volo, ut 
nunquam credant, quidquam & me esse 
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Philosophy (as I have already observed) aspires to deliver 
not merely truth, but reasoned truth. We ought to know, 
not only what doctrines a philosopher maintained, but how he 
maintained them :—what objections others made against him, 
and how he replied :—what objections he made against 
dissentient doctrines, and what replies were made to him. 
Respecting Plato and Aristotle, we possess such information 
to a considerable extent: respecting Eukleides, Antisthenes, 
and Aristippus, we are without it. All their compositions 
(very numerous, in the case of Antisthenes) have perished. 


EUKLEIDES. 


Eukleides was a Parmenidean, who blended the ethical 
point’ of view of Sokrates with the ontology of Eukieides of 
Parmenides, and followed out that negative Dia- blend Par 
lectic which was common to Sokrates with Zeno. 
Parmenides (I have already said) and Zeno after him, 
recognised no absolute reality except Ens Unum, continuous, 
indivisible: they denied all real plurality: they said that the 
plural was Non-Ens or Nothing, z.e. nothing real or absolute, 
but only apparent, perpetually transient and changing, rela- 
tive, different as appreciated by one man and by another. 
Now Sokrates laid it down that wisdom or knowledge of Good, 
was the sum total of ethical perfection, including within it all 
the different virtues: he spoke also about the divine wisdom 
inherent in, or pervading the entire Kosmos or universe." 
Eukleides blended together the Ens of Parmenides with the 
Good of Sokrates, saying that the two names designated one 
and the same thing: sometimes called Good, Wisdom, Intel- 
ligence, God, &c., and by other names also, but always one 
and the same object named and meant. He farther main- 
tained that the opposite of Ens, and the opposite of Bonum 


profectum, quod ipse in lucem non | tum nobis perperam esse relatas.” 
edidero. Et nullo modo miror absurda (Descartes, Diss. De Methodo, p. 43). 
illa dogmata, que veteribus tllis philo- |‘ See vol. i. ch. i. pp. 20-23. 

sophis tribuuntur, quorum scripta non ° Xenophon. Memor. i. 4,17. Thy 
habemus: necpropterea judicoipsorum év r& xavtl ppdynow. Com Plato, 
cogitationes valdé & ratione fuisse alie- Philébus, pp. 29-30; Cicero, Nat. Deor. 
nas, cum habuerint prestantissima ii. 6, 6, iii. 11. 

suorum seculorum ingenia; sed tan- 
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(Non-Ens, Non-Bonum, or Malum) were things non-existent, 
unmeaning names, Nothing? &c.: ¢.e. that they were nothing 
really, absolutely, permanently, but ever varying and depend- 
ant upon our ever varying conceptions. The One—the All— 
the Good—was absolute, immoveable, invariable, indivisible. 
But the opposite thereof was a non-entity or nothing: there 
was no one constant meaning corresponding to Non-Ens—but 
a variable meaning, different with every man who used it. 

It was in this manner that Eukleides solved the problem 
which Sokrates had brought into vogue—What is 
the Bonum—or (as afterwards phrased) the Summum 
Bonum ? Eukleides pronounced the Bonum to be 
coincident with the Ens Unum of Parmenides. The Parmeni- 
dean thesis, originally belonging to Transcendental Physics or 
Ontology, became thusimplicated with Transcendental Ethics. 

Plato departs from Sokrates on the same point. He agrees 
The doctrine With Eukleides in recognising a Transcendental 
thatof Plato Bonum. But it appears that his doctrines on this 


Doctrine of 
Eukleides 
about Bo- 
num. 


pared 
that of Plato 
Plato, head underwent some change. He held for some 
time what is called the doctrine of Ideas: transcendental 
Forms, Entia, Essences: he considered the Transcendental 
to be essentially multiple, or to be an aggregate—whereas 
Eukleides had regarded it as essentially One. This is the 
doctrine which we find in some of the Platonic dialogues. 
In the Republic, the Idea of Good appears as one of these, 
though it is declared to be the foremost in rank and the most 
ascendant in efficacy. But in the later part of his life, and 
in his lectures (as we learn from Aristotle), Plato came to 
adopt a different view. He resolved the Ideas into numbers. 
He regarded them as made up by the combination of two 
distinct factors :—1. The One—the Essentially One. 2. The 
Essentially Plural: the Indeterminate Dyad: the Great and 


x Diog. L. ii. 106. Otros éy 
amedrivaro wroAAots 


Gedy, xal &AAoTE vovy nal Ta Aourd. 

32 dyrixeiueva TH ayadgG arifpe, | 
Iva: odoxwyv. Compare also vii. 2, 162, 
where the Megarici are represented 
as recognising only play dperhy moA- 
Aots byduact Kadrouvzévny. Cicero, 
Academ. ii. 42. 


y However in the verse of Xeno- 
phanes, the predecessor of Parmenides 
—Odros dp&, obaAos 5e voet, otAos 8€ 7” 
éxove:—the Universe is described as a 
thinking, seeing, hearing, God—*Ey 
xa) Tlay. Sextus, Emp. adv. Mathe- 
mat. ix. 144; Xenophon, Fragm. p. 
36, ed. Karsten. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 E, vii. 
p. 517 A. 
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Little.—Of these two elements he considered the Ideas to be 
compounded. And he identified the Idea of Good with the 
essentially One—ré aya9dv with 76 é: the principle of Good 
with the principle of Unity: also the principle of Evil with 
the Indeterminate. But though Unity and Good were thus 
identical, he considered Unity as logically antecedent, or the 
subject—Good as logically consequent, or the predicate.* 
This last doctrine of Plato in his later years (which does 


not appear in the dialogues, but seems, as far as we Last doctrine 
° 5 0 0 
can make out, to have been delivered substantially neariy the 
same as that 


in his oral lectures, and is ascribed to him by Ari- of Eukleides. 
stotle) was nearly coincident with that of Eukleides. Both of 
them held the identity of 76 &v with rd aya0dv. This one 
doctrine is all that we know about Eukleides: what conse- 
quences he derived from it, or whether any, we do not know. 
But Plato combined, with this transcendental Unum = Bonum, 
a transcendental indeterminate plurality: from which com- 
bination he considered his Ideas or Ideal Numbers to be 
derivatives. 


* The account given by Aristotle of ; latter phase of the Platonic doctrine 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, as held by | of Ideas, applies exactly to that which 
Plato in his later years, appears in | we hear about the main doctrine of 
various passages of the Metaphysica, ; Eukleides. Zeller describes the Pla- 
and in the curious account repeated | tonic doctrine as being ‘Hine Vermi- 
by Aristoxenus (who had often heard | schung des ethischen Bepgriffes vom 
it from Aristotle—ApiwrordAns del | hochsten Gut, mit dem Metaphysi- 
~ _ * * of the d«pdacis or lecture schen des Absoluten: Der Begriff 
delivered by Plato, De Bono. See des Guten ist zuniachst aus dem 
Aristoxen. Harmon. ii. p. 30, Meibom. menschlichen Leben abstrahirt; er 
Compare the sixth chapter in this bezeichnet das, was dem Menschen 
work, Platonic Dialogues, Generally, zutraglich ist. So noch bei Sokrates. 
p- 217. Metaphys. N. 1091, b. 13. Plato verallgemeinert ihn nun zum 
tav S€ ras axwhtous ovolas elva: Ae- Begriff des Absoluten; dabei spielt 
ydvreov (sc. Platonici) of pév aber seine urspriingliche Bedeutung 
avro Td év To &yaddy abrd elvar’ ovclay noch fortwahrend herein, und so ent- 
_. . 7 ty abrod Povo elva udriora, _ steht die Unklarheit, dass weder der 
which wordsare very clearly explained | ethische noch der metaphysische Be- 
by Bonitz in the note to his Com- | griff des Guten rein gefasst wird.” 
mentary, p. 580: also Metaphys. 987, This remark is not less applicable 
b. 20, and Scholia, p. 551, b. 20, p. to Eukleides than to Plato, Sth of 
507, b. 34, where the work of Ari- them agreeing in the doctrine here 
stotle, Mep) TayaGod, is referred to: criticised. Zeller the truly, that the 

robably the memoranda taken down attempt to identify Unum and Bonum 
be Aristotle from Plato's lecture on produces perpetual confusion. The 
that subject, accompanied by notes of two notions are thoroughly distinct 
his own. and independent. It ought not to be 

In Schol. p. 573, 9. 18, it is stated called (as he phrases it) ‘a generaliza- 
that the astronomer Eudoxus was a tionof Bonum.” There isnocommon 
hearer both of Plato and of Eukleides. property on which to found a gene- 

The account given by Zeller(Gesch. ralization. Itis a forced conjunction 
der Philos. ii. p. 453, 2nd ed.) of this between two disparates. 
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Eukleides is said to have composed six dialogues, the titles 
of which alone remain. The scanty information 
which we possess respecting him relates altogether 
to his negative logical procedure. Whether he de- 
duced any consequences from his positive doctrine 
of the Transcendental Ens, Unum, Bonum, we do not know: 
but he, as Zeno had been before him,” was acute in exposing 
contradictions and difficulties in the positive doctrines of 
opponents. He was a citizen of Megara, where he is said to 
have harboured Plato and the other companions of Sokrates, 
when they retired for a time from Athens after the death of 
Sokrates. Living there as a teacher or debater on philo- 
sophy, he founded a school or succession of philosophers who 
were denominated Megaricit. The title is as old as Aristotle, 
who both names them and criticises their doctrines.© None 
of their compositions are preserved. The earliest who becomes 
known to us is Eubulides, the contemporary and opponent 
of Aristotle; next Ichthyas, Apollonius, Diodérus Kronus, 
Stilpon, Alexinus, between 340-260 B.C. 

With the Megaric philosophers there soon become con- 
founded another succession, called Eleian or Eretrian, who 
trace their origin to another Sokratic man—Phedon. The 
chief Eretrians made known to us are Pleistanus, Menedémus, 
Asklepiades. The second of the threeacquired some reputation. 

The Megarics and Eretrians, as far as we know them, 
Doctrines of turned their speculative activity altogether in the 

logical or intellectual direction, paying little atten- 
tion to the ethical and emotional field. Both Anti- 
sthenes and Aristippus, on the contrary, pursued 
the ethical path. To the Sokratic question, What is the 
Bonum ? Eukleides had answered by a transcendental defini- 
tion: Antisthenes and Aristippus each gave to it an ethical 
answer, having reference to human wants and emotions, and 


cession. 


b Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 C, where 
Zeno represents himself as taking for 
his premisses the conclusions of oppo- 
nents, to show that they led to absurd 
consequences. This seems what is 
meant, when Diogenes says about 
Eukleides—rais awobdeltecw évloraro 
ob xara Ahmpara, GAAd Kar’ a 
(ii. 107); Deycks, De Megaricorum 


Doctrina, p. 34. 
¢ Aristot. Metaph. iv. p. 1046, b 29. 
The sarcasm ascribed to Diogenes 
the Cynic implies that Eukleides was 
really known as the founder of a school 
Thy pev EveAeldov oxXoAyY i 
.. , @iog. L. vi. 24)—the earliest 
mention (I apprehend) of the word 

in that sense. 
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to the different views which they respectively took thereof. 
Antisthenes declared it to consist in virtue, by which he 
meant an independent and self-sufficing character, confinin 
all wants within the narrowest limits: Aristippus placed if 
in the moderate and easy pleasures, in avoiding ambitious 
struggles, and in making the best of every different situation, 
yet always under the guidance of a wise calculation and self- 
command. Both of them kept clear of the transcendental : 
they neither accepted it as Unum et Omne (the view of 
Eukleides), nor as Plura (the Eternal Ideas or Forms, the 
Platonic view). Their speculations had reference altogether 
to human life and feelings, though the one took a measure of 
this wide subject very different from the other: and in thus 
confining the range of their speculations, they followed So- 
krates more closely than either Eukleides or Plato followed 
him. They not only abstained from transcendental specula- 
tion, but put themselves in declared opposition to it. And 
since the intellectual or logical philosophy, as treated by 
Plato, became intimately blended with transcendental hypo- 
thesis—Antisthenes and Aristippus are both found on the 
negative side against its pretensions. Aristippus declared the 
mathematical sciences to be useless, as conducing in no way 
to happiness, and taking no account of what was better or 
what was worse.’ He declared that we could know nothing 
except in so far as we were affected by it, and as it was or 
might be in correlation with ourselves: that as to causes not 
relative to ourselves, or to our own capacities and affections, 
we could know nothing about them.°® 

Such were the leading writers and talkers contemporary 
with Plato, in the dialectical age immediately fol- __ 
lowing on the death of Sokrates. The negative vein negative 


greatly preponderates in them, as it does on the Platonic age. 


¢ Aristotel. Metaph. B. 996, a 32. | among the cogioral. 
Bore bia tavra trav gcopiatay tives | Aristippus, in discountenancing gv- 
"Aplorinmos xpoexnrdai(ov aitas ciodroylay, cited the favourite saying 
(ras pabyparunas téxvas)'—éy wey yap of Sokrates that the proper study of 
Tais BAAas réxvais—cal tais Bayav- mankind was 8rr: ro ey ; 
olov év rextovicy ral _ mandy t’ dyabdy Te Térucras. 
a Eee 7 xdyra, _ Plutarch, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
Tas 3 pabnuaruds ovOdva woreicOa: i. 8. 
Adyov wep) ayabay xa) Kady. e Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 191; 
Aristotle here ranks Aristippus Diog. L. ii. 92. 
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whole even in Plato—and as it was pretty sure to do, so 
long as the form of dialogue was employed. Affirmative 
exposition and proof is indeed found in some of the later 
Platonic works, carried on by colloquy between two speakers. 
But the colloquial form manifests itself evidently as unsuit- 
able for the purpose: and we must remember that Plato was 
a lecturer as well as a writer, so that his doctrines made their 
way, at least in part, through continuous exposition. But it 
is Aristotle with whom the form of affirmative continuous 
exposition first becomes predominant, in matters of philo- 
sophy. Though he composed dialogues (which are now lost), 
and though he appreciates dialectic as a valuable exercise, 
yet he considers it only as a discursive preparation; ante- 
cedent, though essential, to the more close and concentrated 
demonstrations of philosophy. 

Most historians deal hardly with this negative vein. 
Harsh man- They depreciate the Sophists, the Megarics and 
historians of Eretrians, the Academics and Sceptics of the sub- 
Sangure the sequent ages—under the title of Eristics, or lovers 
ve. of contention for itself—as captious and perverse 
enemies of truth. 

I have already said that my view of the importance and 
Negativeme- Valueof the negative vein of philosophy is altogether 
thod in phi- . . r 
leeophy different. It appears to me quite as essential as the 
the controul affirmative. It is required as an antecedent, a test, 

and a corrective. Aristotle deserves all honour for 
his attempts to construct and defend various affirmative theo- 
ries: but the value of these theories depends upon their being 
defensible against all objectors. Affirmative philosophy, as 
a body not only of truth but of reasoned truth, holds the 
champion’s belt, subject to the challenge not only of com- 
peting affirmants, but of all deniers and doubters. And this is 
the more indispensable, because of the vast problems which 
these affirmative philosophers undertake to solve: problems 
especially vast during the age of Plato and Aristotle. The 
question has to be determined, not only which of two pro- 
posed solutions is the best, but whether either of them is 
tenable, and even whether any solution at all is attainable by 
the human faculties: whether there exist positive evidence 
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adequate to sustain any conclusion, accompanied with ade- 
quate replies to the objections against it. The burthen of 
proof lies upon the affirmant: and the proof produced must 
be open to the scrutiny of every dissentient. 

Among these dissentients or negative dialecticians,Sokrates 
himself, during his life, stood prominent. In his soxrates— 
footsteps followed Hukleides and the Megarics: who, pereting 
though they acquired the unenviable surname of Sthisiege 
Eristics or Controversialists, cannot possibly have surpassed 
Sokrates, and probably did not equal him, in the refutative 
Elenchus. Of no one among the Megarics, probably, did 
critics ever affirm, what the admiring Xenophon says about 
Sokrates—‘“that he dealt with every one in colloquial debate 
just as he chose,”—.¢. that he bafiled and puzzled his oppo- 
nents whenever he chose. No one of these Megarics probably 
ever enunciated so sweeping a negative programme, or de- 
clared so emphatically his own inability to communicate posi- 
tive instruction, as Sokrates in the PlatonicApology. A person 
more thoroughly Hristic than Sokrates never lived. And we 
see perfectly, from the Memorabilia of Xenophon (who never- 
theless strives to bring out the opposite side of his character), 
that he was so esteemed among his contemporaries. Plato, 
as well as Eukleides, took up this vein in the Sokratic cha- 
racter, and worked it with unrivalled power in many of his 
dialogues. The Platonic Sokrates is compared, and compares 
himself, to Anteeus, who compelled every new-comer, willing 
or unwilling, to wrestle with him.' 


f Plato, Thesetét. p, 169 A. wpos : 
Theodorus. Od fddiov, & — 7 Th 
Adyor, ottw Tis épws i 
oe _ weplravra 
arodverGat, | otv undt ob pbovncys xpec- 
Kabdrep Aaredamdvioe’ od vos cautdv te Gua wal due 
fot 8oxets tpds) ss, ; 
pev yap How could the eristio appetite be 
amobdvecOa KeAevovow, od 3¢ kar manifested instronger language either 
dv rt por by Eukleides, or Eubulides, or Dio- 


Tov yap xpoveA@dvra ovx ayvins dOrus Kronus, or any of those Sophists 
: ons amodicas év Tois Adyos Upon whom the Platonic commentators 
heap so many harsh epithets ? 


| Sokrates.”A pio ra, | Among the compositions ascribed to 
vdgov peu es Protagoras by tis. jeoyas Laertius (ix. 
repos pévror yw exelvwys mdpiot yap 5) one is entitled Téxvn *Epsorixcv, 


H3n por ‘Hpawrdes re nal ut if we look at the last chapter of 
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Of the six dialogues composed by Eukleides, we cannot 
Pistonic Par- speak positively, because they are not preserved. 
eres Be But they cannot have been more refutative, and less 

affirmative, than most of the Platonic dialogues ; 
and we can hardly be wrong in asserting that they were very 
inferior both in energy and attraction. The Thestétus and 
the Parmenidés, two of the most negative among the Platonic 
dialogues, seem to connect themselves, by the personnel of the 
drama, with the Megaric philosophers: the former dialogue is 
ushered in by Eukleides, and is, as it were, dedicated to him: 
the latter dialogue exhibits, as its protagontstes, the veteran 
Parmenides himself, who forms the one factor of the Megaric 
philosophy, while Sokrates forms the other. Parmenides (in 
the Platonic dialogue so called) is made to enforce the nega- 
tive method in general terms, as a philosophical duty co- 
ordinate with the affirmative; and to illustrate it by a most 
elaborate argumentation, directed partly against the Platonic 
Ideas (here advocated by the youthful Sokrates), partly 
against his own (the Parmenidean) dogma of Ens Unum. 
Parmenides adduces unanswerable objections against the 
dogma of Transcendental Forms or Ideas; yet says at the 
same time that there can be no philosophy unless you admit 
it. He reproves the youthful Sokrates for precipitancy in 
affirming the dogma, and contends that you are not justified 
in affirming any dogma until you have gone through a bi- 
lateral scrutiny of it—that is, first assuming the doctrine to 
be true, next assuming it to be false, and following out the 
deductions arising from the one assumption as well as from the 
other. Parmenides then gives a string of (to remind the 
reader of what has been already set forth in my twenty-fourth 
chapter) successive deductions (at great length, occupying 
the last half of the dialogue)—four pairs of counter-demon- 
strations or Antinomies—in which contradictory conclusions 
appear each to be alike proved. He enunciates the final 
result as follows:—“Whether Unum exists, or does not exist, 
Unum itself and Cetera, both exist and do not exist, both 
the Treatise De Sophisticis Elenchis, | *Epiorinav anterior to his own work 


we shall find Aristotle asserting ex- | the Topica. 
plicitly that there existed no Téx» | & Plato, Parmen. p. 136. 
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appear and do not appear, all things and in all ways—both 
in relation to themselves and in relation to each other.” » 

If this memorable dialogue, with its concluding string of 
elaborate antinomies, had came down to us under the name 
of Eukleides, historians would probably have denounced it as 
@ perverse exhibition of ingenuity, worthy of “that litigious 
person, who first infused into the Megarians the fury of dis- 
putation.”' But since it is of Platonic origin, we must recog- 
nise Plato not only as having divided with the Megaric 
philosophers the impulse of negative speculation which they 
had inherited from Sokrates, but as having carried that im- 
pulse to an extreme point of invention, combination, and 
dramatic handling, much beyond their powers. Undoubtedly, 
if we pass from the Parmenidés to other dialogues, we find 
Plato very different. He has various other intellectual im- 
pulses, an abundant flow of ideality and of constructive fancy, 
in many distinct channels. But negative philosophy is at 
least one of the indisputable and prominent items of the 
Platonic aggregate. 

While then we admit that the Megaric succession of philo- 
sophers exhibited negative subtlety and vehement 4, segarics 
love of contentious debate, we must recollect that 8 
these qualities were inherited from Sokrates and 
shared with Plato. The philosophy of Sokrates, 
who taught nothing and cross-examined every one, was es- 
sentially more negative and controversial, both in him and 
his successors, than any which had preceded it. In an age 
when dialectic colloquy was considered as appropriate for 
philosophical subjects, and when long continuous exposition 
was left to the rhetor—Eukleides established a succession or 
school * which was more distinguished for impugning dogmas 


Plato. 


» Plato, Parmen. p. 166. ty efr’ |"AAN’ of wor Tobrwy prcddvaw pede, 
tori, elre uh tor, avrd te nal ThAAG arn 


kal mpods ard kal mpds BAAnAa mdvTa, y Oris ye 
wdytws éotl re Kal ox tori, Kal palve- . 
tal re Kal ob daiverai.— ArAndéaT ara. Meyapetow bs tuBare 


See above, vol. ii. ch. xxv. pp. 288- 9 -_. -,----°. 
318. k If we may trust a sarcastic bon- 
' This is the phrase of the satirical mot ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic, 
ae Timon, who spoke with the contemporary of the rirt Sokratict 
Scorn of all the philosophers except and the follower of Antisthenes, the 
Pyrrhon :— term oxoA} was applied to the visitors 


VOL. III, 
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of others than for defending dogmas of its own. Schleier- 
macher and others suppose that Plato in his dialogue Euthy- 
démus intends to expose the sophistical fallacies of the Megaric 
school:! and that in the dialogue Sophistés, he refutes the 
same philosophers (under the vague designation of “the friends 
of Forms”) in their speculations about Ens and Non-Ens. The 
first of these two opinions is probably true to some extent, 
though we cannot tell how far: the second of the two is sup- 
ported by some able critics—yet it appears to me untenable.” 

Of Eukleides himself, though he is characterised as strongly 
controversial, no distinct points of controversy have been pre- 
served: but his successor Eubulides is celebrated for various 
sophisms. He was the contemporary and rival of Aristotle: 
who, without however expressly naming him, probably in- 
tends to speak of him when alluding to the Megaric philo- 
sophers generally." Another of the same school, Alexinus 
(rather later than Eubulides), is also said to have written 


against Aristotle. 


Six sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides. 1. ‘O Wevdduev0c— 


Mentiens. 


uzzles—dif- 
culty of 4. 


of Eukleides rather than to those of 


Plato—xal thy péey EtuAelBou cyodhy | 


dreye, KoA, Thy 8 MAdrwvos 8:a- 
tpiBhy, xararpiBahy. Diog. L, vi. 


42. 
1 Schleierm. CEinleitung to Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 403 os 
m Schleierm. troduction to the 
Sophistés, pp. 134-135. 
See Deycks, Megaricorum Doctrina, 
. 41 seq. Zeller, Gesch. der Griech. 
hil. vl ii. p. 180 seq., with his in- 
structive note. Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, vol. 1. p. 37, and others cited 
by Zeller.—Ritter dissents from this 
view, and I concur in his dissent. To 
affirm that Eukleides admitted a plu- 
rality of Ideas or Forms, is to contra- 
dict the only one deposition, certain 
and unequivocal, which we have about 
his philosophy. His doctrine is that 
of the Transcendental Unum, Ens, 
Bonum; while the doctrine of the 
Transcendental Plura (Ideas orForms) 
belongs to Plato and others. Both 
Deycks and Zeller (p. 185) recognise 


2. ‘O dradavOarwy, or 
the person hidden under a veil. 
Lwpeirne — Sorites. 


5. Keparivne—Cornutus. 


this as adifficulty. But to me it seems 
fatal to their hypothesis ; which, after 


_all,is only an hypothesis --first origi- 


nated by Schleiermacher. If it be true 


. that the Megarici are intended by Plato 


under the appellation of ray ei3av 
we must suppose that the school had 
been completely transformed before 
the time of Stilpon, who is presented 
as the great opponent of 7a ¢%n. 

" Aristokles, ap. Euseb, Prap. Ev. 
xv. 2. Eubulides is said not merely 
to have controverted the philosophical 
theories of Aristotle, but also to have 
attacked his personal character with 
bitterness and slander: a practice not 
less common in ancient controversy 
than in modern. About Alexinus, 
Diog. L. ii. 109. 

Among those who took lessons in 
rhetoricand pronunciation from Eubu. 
lides, we read the name of the orator 
Demosthenes, who is said to have 
improved his pronunciation thereby. 
Diog. Laert. ii. p. 108. Plutarch, x. 
Orat. 21, p. 845 C. 
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6. PaXaxpoc—Calvus. Of these the second is gub- sotving them 
stantially the same with the third; and the fourth iutionsat- 
the same with the sixth, only inverted.° i ae 

These sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides, and belonged 
probably to the Megaric school both before and after him. But 
it is plain both from the Euthydémus of Plato, and from the 
Topica of Aristoteles, that there were many others of similar 
character ; frequently employed in the abundant dialectic col- 
loquies which prevailed at Athens during the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. Plato and Aristotle handle such questions and 
their authors contemptuously, under the name of Eristic: 
but it was more easy to put a bad name upon them, as well 
us upon the Eleate Zeno, than to elucidate the logical diffi- 
culties which they brought to view. Neither Aristotle nor 
Plato provided a sufficient answer to them: as is proved by 
the fact, that several subsequent philosophers wrote treatises 
expressly in reference to them—even philosophers of reputa- 
tion, like Theophrastus and Chrysippus.P How these two 
latter philosophers performed their task, we cannot say. But 
the fact, that they attempted the task, exhibits a commend- 
able anxiety to make their logical theory complete, and to 
fortify it against objections. 

It is in this point of view—in reference to logical theory— 
that the Megaric philosophers have not been fairly eal charac 
appreciated. They, or persons reasoning in their 
manner, formed one essential encouragement and 

° Diog. L. ii. pp. 108-109; vii. 82. . few, and four many ?—or, where will 
Lucian Vit. Auct. 22. | you draw the line between Few and 

1. Cicero, Academ. ii. pp. 30-96. Many? The like question about the 
“Si dicis te mentiri verumque dicis, . hairs on & man’s head—How many 
mentiris. Dicis autem te mentiri, must he lose before he can be said to 
verumque dicis: mentiris igitur.” , have only a few, or to be bald? 

2, 3. ‘O eyxexaduyuevos. You know| P vee L. v. p. 49; Vii. pp. 192-198. 
your father: you are placed before | Seneca, Epistol. p. 45. Plutarch (De 
a person covered and concealed by a | Stoicor. Repugnantiis, p. 1037) 


thick veil: you do not know him. ; some curious extracta and remarks 
But this person is your father. There- ' from Chrysippus; who (he says) spoke 
fore you both know your father, and | in the harshest terms against the Me- 
donot know him. 5. Kepariyns. That | yapixa épwrfuara, as having puzzled 
which you have not lost, you have: | and unsettled men’s convictions with- 
but you have not lost horns; there- | out ground—while he CChrysippud) 
fore youhave horns. 4, 6. Zwpelrns— | had himself proposed puzzles and dif- 
@draxpos. What number of grains | ficulties still more formidable, in his 
make a heap—or are many? What | treatise card YurnOelas. 

number are few? Are three grains 212 

I 
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ceive, but to, condition to the formation of any tolerable logical 
deception. theory. They administered, to minds capable and 
constructive, that painful sense of contradiction, and shock of 
perplexity, which Sokrates relied upon as the stimulus to 
mental parturition—and which Plato extols as a lever for 
raising the student to general conceptions.1 Their sophisms 
were not intended to impose upon any one, but on the contrary, 
to guard against imposition." Whoever states a fallacy clearly 
and nakedly, applying it to a particular case in which it con- 
ducts to a conclusion known upon other evidence not to be 
true—contributes to divest it of its misleading effect. The 
persons most liable to be deceived by the fallacy are those 
who are not forewarned ;—in cases where the premisses are 
stated not nakedly, but in an artful form of words—and where 
the conclusion, though false, is not known beforehand to be 
false by the hearer. To use Mr. John Stuart Mill’s phrase, 
the fallacy is a case of apparent evidence mistaken for real 
evidence: you expose it to be evidence only apparent and 
not real, by giving a type of the fallacy, in which the con- 
clusion obtained is obviously false: and the more obviously 
false it is, the better suited for its tutelary purpose. Aristotle 
recognises, as indispensable in philosophical enquiry, the pre- 
liminary wrestling into which he conducts his reader, by 
1 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 523 A, ; viel ist gewiss, dass die Megariker 
524. Ta pey év vais aicé@hoeow ov | sich viel mit den Formen des Denkens 
: _'vdnow eis éxtoxeyiv, | beschaftigten, vielleicht mehr zur 
ws ixavas txd THs aicbhoews Aufsuchung einzelner Regeln, als zur 
, | Begriindung eines wissenschaftlichen 
-Zusammenhangs unter ihnen; obwohl 
' bytés wovovons—Ta& pév ob wapa- | auch besondere Theile der Logik unter 

- Soca wh exBalve: eis évayrlay | ihren Schriften erwabnt werden.” 
ua ta 8 éxBalvoyta, &s wa-| | Lhis is much more reasonable than 


‘a rlOnu, ewerday 4 aloOnors | the language of Prantl, who denounces 
pow-- pstAOv TOUTO A Td evaytioy BnAoi. | the shamelessness of doctrinarism” 
Compare p. 524 E: the whole passage | (die Unverschimtheit des Doctrina- 
"very interesting. | rismus) belonging to these Megarici — 

r The remarks of Ritter (Geach. der | “the petulance and vanity which 
Philos, ii. p. 139, 2nd ed.) upon these , prompted them to seek celebrity by 
Megaric philosophers are morejustand | inten tional offences against sound com- 
discerning than those made by most of mon sense,” &. (Gesch. der Logik, 


the historians of philosophy—“ Doch 
darf man wohl annehinen, dass sie 
solche Trugschiiisse nicht zur Taiisch- 
ung, sondern zur Belehrung fiir un- 
-vorsichtige, oder zur Warnung vor der 
Seichtigkeit gewdhnlicher Vorstel- 
lungeweisen, gebrauchen wollten. So 


pp. 39-49.—Sir Wm. Hamilton has 
some good remarks on these sophisms, 
in his Lectures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. 


P. 452 seq. 
* See the first chapter of his book vy. 
on Fallacies, System of Logic, vol. ii. 
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means of a long string of unsolved difficulties or puzzles— 
(amdpia). He declares distinctly and forcibly, that whoever 
attempts to lay out a positive theory, without having before 
his mind a full list of the difficulties with which he is to 
grapple, is like one who searches without knowing what he is 
looking for; without being competent to decide whether what 
he hits upon as a solution be really a solution or not.t Now 
that enumeration of puzzles which Aristotle here postulates 
(and in part undertakes, in reference to Philosophia Prima) 
is exactly what the Megarics, and various other dialecticians 
(called by Plato and Aristotle Sophists) contributed to furnish 
for the use of those who theorised on Logic. | 

You may dislike philosophy: you may undervalue, or alto- 
gether proscribe, the process of theorising. This is t¢ he pro- 
the standing-point usual with the bulk of mankind, Sietines- 
ancient as well as modern: who generally dislike all Pega. 
accurate reasoning, or analysis and discrimination of Yate. 
familiar abstract words, as mean and tiresome hair- “"™*""* 
splitting." But if you admit the business of theorising to be 
legitimate, useful, and even honourable, you must reckon on 
free working of independent, individual, minds as the oper- 
ative foree—and on the necessity of dissentient, conflicting 
manifestations of this common force, as essential conditions 
to any successful result. Upon no other conditions can you 
obtain any tolerable body of reasoned truth—or even reasoned 
quasi-truth. 

Now the historians of philosophy seldom take this view of 
philosophy as a whole—as a field to which the free Logical post- 
antithesis of affirmative and negative is indispens- Megaric phi- 
able. They consider true philosophy as represented erroneously 


‘ described b 
by Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, one or other of historians of 


Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 1, p. 994, « See my account of the Platonic 
a. 33. dialogue Hippias Major, vol. i. ch. xi. 
i pp. 382-385. Aristot. Metaphys. A 
minor, p. 995, 8 9. Tovs d€ Aves 7d 

7d tTovs Cytovvtas avev tov dia- | dapiBes, h Sid 7d wh i 


joa wparov duolovs elvat rots wot oo : tk 
= 1 "+, wal xpds Tovrots Trowbrov, adore Kxabdwep 
el wore i lwy, wal eel trav Ad. 
» rdAos TOUT® | awe... ‘Wval riot Bonet, Cicero 
ob ae (Paradoxa, c. 2) talks of the “minute 


Aristotle devotes the whole of this interrogatiunculw” of the Stoics as 
k toan enumeration tedious-and tiresome. 
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philosophy. them: while the contemporaries of these eminent 
a complete, men are discredited under the name of Sophists, 
difficulties. Hristics, or sham-philosophers, sowing tares among 
the legitimate crop of wheat—or as devils whom the mira- 
culous virtue of Sokrates and Plato is employed in ex- 
pelling from the Athenian mind. Even the companions of 
Sokrates, and the Megarics among them, whom we know 
only upon the imperfect testimony of opponents, have fullen 
under this unmerited sentence :* as if they were destructive 
agents breaking down an edifice of well-constituted philosophy 
—no such edifice in fact having ever existed in Greece, though 
there were several dissenting lecture rooms and conflicting 
veins of speculation promoted by eminent individuals. 
Whoever undertakes, bond fide, to frame a complete and 
defensible logical theory, will desire to have before him a 
copious collection of such difficulties, and will consider those 
who propound them as useful auxiliaries.» If he finds no one 


x The same charge is put by Cicero 
into the mouth of Lucullus against the 
Academics :—‘Similiter vos (Aca- 
demici) quum perturbare, ut illi’’ (the 
Gracchi and others) “ rempublicam, sic 
vos philosophiam, bené jam consti- 
tutam velitis. Tum exortus est, ut in 
optim& republicé Tiberius Gracchus, 
sic Arcesilas, qui constitutam philoso- 
phiam everteret.” 

Even in the liberal and compre- 
hensive history of the Greek philo- 
sophy by Zeller (vol. ii. p. 187, ed. 
2nd), respecting Eukleides and the 


Megarians :—‘‘ Dagegen bot der Streit . 
geltenden Meinungen dem | 
scharfsinn, der Rechthaberei, unddem | 


egen dite 


wissenschaftlichen Ehrgeiz, ein uner- 
schopfliches Feld dar, welcbes denn 
such die Megarischen Philosophen 
riistig ausbeuteten.” 

If by “die geltenden Meinungen ” 
Zeller means the common sense of the 
day—that is, the opinions and beliefs 
current among the i3:é7a:, the work- 
ing, enjoying, non-theorising public— 


it is very true that the Megaric philo- | 


sophers contended against them: but 
Sokrates and Plato contended against 


generally or universally admitted by 
thinking men as valid, the answer is 
that there were none such in the 
fourthand third centuriesB.c. Various 
eminent speculative individuals were 
labouring to construct such theories, 
each in his own way, and each with a 
certain congregation of partisans ; but 
established theory there wasnone. Nor 
; can any theory (whether accepted or 
not) be firm or trustworthy, unless it 
be exposed to the continued thrusts of 
the negative weapon, searching out its 
vulnerable points. We know of the 
Megarics only what they furnished 
towards that negative testing; without 
which, however,—as we may learn 
: from Platoand Aristotle themsel ves, — 
| the true value of the affirmative de- 
' fences can never be measured. 
| ¥ Marbach (Gesch. der Philos. 8.91), 
: though he treats the Megarics as jesters 
| (which I do not think etd were), yet 
. adds very justly: ‘“ Nevertheless these 
pe (propounded by the Megarics) 
| have their serious and scientific side. 
We are forced to inquire, how it hap- 
' pens that the contradictions shown up 
‘in them are not merely possible but 


them quite as much ; we see this inthe | even necessary.” 


Platonic Apology, Gorgias, Republic, 
Timeus, Parmenidés, &c. 

If, on the other hand, by “die 
geltenden Meinungen” Zeller means 
any philosophical or logical theories 


| Both Tiedemann and Winckelmann 
| also remark that the debaters called 
Eristics contributed greatly to the for- 
' mation of the theory and precepts of 
Logic, afterwards laid out by Aristotle, 
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to propound them, he will have to imagine them for himself. 
“The philosophy of reasoning” (observes Mr. John Stuart 
Mill) “must comprise the philosophy of bad as well as of 
good reasoning.” The one cannot be complete without the 
other. To enumerate the different varieties of apparent evi- 
dence which is not real evidence (called Fallacies), and of 
apparent contradictions which are not real contradictions— 
referred as far as may be to classes, each illustrated by a 
suitable type—is among the duties of a logician. He will 
find this duty much facilitated, if there happen to exist around 
him an active habit of dialectic debate: ingenious men who 
really study the modes of puzzling and confuting a well- 
armed adversary, as well as of defending themselves against 
the like. Such a habit did exist at Athens: and unless it 
had existed the Aristotelian theories on logic would pro- 
bably never have been framed. Contemporary and antecedent 
dialecticians, the Megarici among them, supplied the stock of 
particular examples enumerated and criticised by Aristotle in 
the Topica:* which treatise (especially the last book, De 
Sophisticis Elenchis) is intended both to explain the theory, 
and to give suggestions on the practice, of logical controversy. 
A man who takes lessons in fencing must learn not only how 
to thrust and parry, but also how to impose on his opponent 
by feints, and to meet the feints employed against himself: a 
general who learns the art of war must know how to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy by effective cheating and treachery (to 
use the languageof Xenophon),and howto avoid being cheated 
himself. The Aristotelian Topica, in like manner, teach the 
arts both of dialectic attack and of dialectic defence.» 


Winckelmann, Prolegg. ad Platon. 
Euthydem. pp. xxiv.-xxxi. Even 
Stallbaum, though full of harshness 


towards those Sophists whom he de- | 
scribes as belonging to the school of ' 


Protagoras, treats the Megaric philo- 
sophers with much greater respect. 
Prolegom. ad Platon. Euthydem. p. 9. 

* System of Logic, Book v. 1, 1. 

® Prantl (Geach. der Logik. vol. i. 
Pp. 43-50), ascribes to the Megarics 
all or nearly all the sophisms which 
Aristotle notices in the Treatise De 
Sophisticis Elenchis. This is more 
than can be proved, and more than 


taken from the Platonic Euthydémus. 

b See the remarkable passages in 
the discourses of Sokrates (Memorab. 
ili. 1, 6; iv. 2, 15), and in that of 
Kambyses to Cyrus, which repeats 
the same opinion—Cyropmd. i. 6, 27 
—respecting the amount of deceit, 
treachery, the thievish and rapacious 
qualities required for conducting war 
against an enemy—(ra wpbs robs wo- 

plous vduma, i. 6, 34). 

Aristotle treats of Dialectic, as he 
does of Rhetoric, as an art having its 
theory and precepts founded upon 
that theory. I have already observed, 


I think probable. Several of them are ; in a former chapter (vol. i. c. xix. 
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The Sophisms ascribed to Eubulides, looked at from the 
point of view of logical theory, deserve that attention 
which they seem to have received. ‘The logician lays 
down as a rule that no affirmative proposition can 


be at the same time true and false. 
sophism (called Alentiens) exhibits the case of a pro- 


4. Cornutus. 


Now the first 


position which is, or appears to be, at the same time true and 


false.° 


not generated or invented by persons 
called Sophists, but are inherent liabi- 
lities to error in the human intellect; 
and that the habit of debate affords — 
the only means of bringing them into |! 
clear daylight, and guarding against | 
being deceived by them. Aristotle 
gives precepts both how to thrust, and | 
how to parry with the best effect: if 
he had taught only how to parry, he 
would have left out one-half of the art. 
One of the most learned and candid | 


PP. 543-550), that logical Fallacies are | 


of the Aristotelian commentators—M. | 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire—observes as : 


follows (Logique d’Aristote, p. 435, | 
Paris, 1835) respecting De Sophist. , 
Elenchis :— 

“ Aristote va donc s’occuper de la: 
marche qu’ll faut donner aux discus- ' 
sions sophistiques; et ici il serait diffi- | 
cile quelquefois de décider, a la ma- | 
niére dont les choses sont présentées 
par lui, si ce sont des conseils gw il 
donne aux Sophistes, ou & ceux qui 
yeulent éviter leurs ruses. Tout ce 
qui précede, prouve, au reste, que 
c'est en ce dernier sens qu’il faut en- 
tendre la pensee du philosophe. Ceci 
est d’ailleurs la seconde portion du | 
traité.” 

It appears to me that Aristotle in- | 
tended to teach or to suggest both the | 
two things which are here placed in | 
Antithesis—though I do not agree } 
with M. St. Hilaire’s way of putting 
the alternative—as if there were one | 
class of persons, professional Sophists, 
who fenced with poisoned weapons, 
while every one except them refrained 
from such weapons. Aristotle intends 
to teach the art of Dialectic as a 
whole; he neither intends nor wishes 
that any learners shall make a bad use 
of his teaching; but if they do use it 
badly, the fault does not lie with him. 
See the observations in the beginning 
of the Rhetorica, i. p. 1355, a. 26, and 
the observations put by Plato into the 
mouth of Gorgias (Gorg. p. 450 E). 


It is for the logician to explain how this proposition 


Even in the Analytica Priora (ii. 19, 

&. 34) (independent of the Topica) 
Aristotle says :—xph 8 Sxep puadr- 
wapayyéAAopev a&moxpwopdvous, 
avrovs éwixempovrras metpac@a: dAavy- 
O@dverv. Investigations of the double 
or triple senses of words (he says) are 
useful — nal mpbs 7d wh wapadoyioOnvat, 
kal mpbs Tb wapadoylaac@at, Topica, i. 
18, p. 108, a. 20. See also other pas- 
sages of the Topica where artifices are 
indicated for the purpose of concealing 
your own plan of proceeding and in- 
ducing your opponent to make answer 
in the sense which you wish, Topica, 
i. 2, p. IOT, & 25, Vi. 10, p. 148, & 37, 
Vili. 1, p. 151, b. 23, Vili. 1, p. 153, 
a. 6, vill, 2, p. 154, @ 5, Vill. Ir, p. 
iOr,a. 248eq. You must be provided 
with the means of meeting every sort 
and varicty of objection —xpds yap roy 


env éotiv. Topic. v. 4. p. 134, & 4. 

T have already touched on the 
Topica, in this point of view, as 
founded upon and illustrating the 
Megaric logical puzzles (vol. i. ch. vi. 
pp. 241-243-259). 

© Theophrastus wrote a treatise in 
three books on the solution of the 
puzzle called ‘O pevddueros (see the 
list of his lost works in Diogenes L. 
v. 49). We find also other treatises 
entitled Meyapinds d (which Diogenes 
cites, Vi. 22), —Aywuittixdy ris mepl 
Tous épiotixuus Adyous Gewplas—Zogic- 
pdrwy d, B—besides several morc titles 
relating todialectics,and bearing upon 
the solution of syllogistic problems. 
Chrysippus also, in the ensuing cen- 
tury, wrote a treatise in three books, 
epl ris Tov pev8oucvou Aboews (Diog. 
vii. 197). Such facts show the im- 
portance of these problems in their 
bearing upon logical theory, as con- 
ceived by the ancient world. Epikurus 
also wrote against the Meyapixoi (Diog. 
X. 27). 

The discussion of sophiams, or logical 
difficulties (Atce:s dmopiav), was a 
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can be brought under his rule—or else to admit it as an 
exception. Again, the second and third sophisms in the list 
(the Veiled or Hidden Man) are so contrived as to involve the 
respondent in a contradiction: he is made to say both that he 
knows his father, and that he does not know his father. 
Both the one answer and the other follow naturally from the 
questions and circumstances supposed. The contradiction 
points to the loose and equivocal way in which the word to 
know is used in common speech. Such equivocal meaning of 
words is not only one of the frequent sources of error and 
fallacy in reasoning, but also one of the least heeded by 
persons untrained in dialectics; who are apt to presume that 
the same word bears always the same meaning. To guard 
against this cause of error, and to determine (or impel others 
to determine) the accurate meaning or various distinct mean- 
ings of each word, is among the duties of the logician: and I 
will add that the verb to know stands high in the list of words 
requiring such determination—as the Platonic Theetétus 4 
alone would be sufficient to teach us. Farthermore, when we 
examine what is called the Sorités of Eubulides, we perceive 
that it brings to view an inherent indeterminateness of various 
terms; indeterminateness which cannot be avoided, but which 
must be pointed out in order that it may not mislead. You 
cannot say how many grains are much—or how many grains 
make a heap. When this want of precision, pervading many 
words in the language, was first brought to notice in a suitable 
special case, it would naturally appear a striking novelty. 
Lastly, the sophism called Keparivng or Cornutus, is one of 
great plausibility, which would probably impose upon most 
persons, if the question were asked for the first time without 
any forewarning. It serves to administer a lesson, nowise 
favourite occupation at the ea | the question of Eubulides—having 
of philosophers at Athens, on or about . before your eyes a person veiled— 
100 BC. ‘Avrixarpos 5¢ 6 piAdcogos, | might form a suitable addition to 


ouundoidy wore cuvd-ywy, ovvérate tois the various contingencies specified in 
epxoudvos ws wep! copioudrwy epotow , Thestét. pp. 192-193. 
(Athensus, v. 186 C; Plutarch, Non: The manner in which the Platonic 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epi- | Sokrates proves (Thest. 105) that you 
curum, p. 1096 C). De Sanitate Prw- | at the same time see, and do not see, 
cepta, c. 20, p. 133 B. an object before you, is quite as sophis- 
* Various portions of the Thestétus | tical as the way in which Eubulides 
illustrate this Megaric sophism (pp. | proves that you both know, and do 
105-188). Tho situation assumed in | not know, your father. i 
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unprofitable or superfluous, that before you answer a question, 
you should fully weigh its import and its collateral bearings. 
The causes of error and fallacy are inherent in the compli- 
Causesof Cation of nature, the imperfection of language, the 
small range of facts which we know, the indefinite 
varieties of comparison possible among those facts, 
Nels against : ‘ F on , 
them. and the diverse or opposite predispositions, intel- 
lectual as well as emotional, of individual minds, They are 
not fabricated by those who first draw attention to them.® 
The Megarics, far from being themselves deceivers, served as 
sentinels against deceit. They planted conspicuous beacons 
upon some of the sunken rocks whereon unwary reasoners 
were likely to be wrecked. When the general type of a 
fallacy is illustrated by a particular case in which the con- 
clusion is manifestly untrue, the like fallacy is rendered less 
operative for the future. 
Of the positive doctrines of the Megarics we know little: 
Controversy but there is one upon which Aristotle enters into 
controversy with them, and upon which (as far as 
can be made out) I think they were in the right. 
Arguments . ) 
of Aristotle. In the question about Power, they held that the 
power to do a thing did not exist, except when the thing was 
actually done: that an architect, fur example, had no power 
to build a house, except when he actually did build one. 
Aristotle controverts this opinion at some length: contending 
© Cicero, in his Academ. Prior. ii. | minutatim interroganti—dives,pauper 
pp. 28-30, has very just remarks on ' —clarus, obscurus, sit—multa, pauca, 
the obscurities and difficulties in the magna, parva, longa, brevia, lata, 
reasoning process, which the Megarics | angusta, quanto aut addito aut dempto 
and others brought to view— and were , certum respondeamus, non habemus. 
blamed for so doing, as unfair and At vitiosi sunt sorite. Frangite igitur 
captious reasoners—as if they had eos, si potestis, ne molesti sint..... 
themselves created the difficulties— : Sic me (inquit)sustineo, nequediutius 
“ (Dialectica) primo progressu festivé captiosé interroganti respondes. Si 
tradit elementa loquendi et ambi- , habes quod liqueat neque respondes, 
guorum intelligentiam concludendi- | superbis: si non habes, ne tu quidem 
que rationem; tum paucis additis | percipis.” 


venit ad soritas, lubricum sané et, The principle of the Sorites (4 cwpi- 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo di- | tix} aropla— Rextun adv.Gramm. 8.68) 
cebas esse Vitiosum interrogandi genus. | though differently applied, is involved 
Quid ergo? istius vitit num nostra | in the argument of Zeno the Eleate, 
culpa est? Rerum natura nullam | addressed to Protagoras—see Sim- 
nobis dedit cognitionem finium, ut ; ae ad Aristot. Physic. 250, p. 423, 
ulla in re statuere possimus quatenus. | b. 42, Sch. Brand.; compare chap. ii. 
Nec hoc in acervo tritici solum, unde | of this work, vol. i. p. 98-104. 


nomen est, sed nulla omnino in re’ 
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that there exists a sort of power or cause which is in itself 
irregular and indeterminate, sometimes turning to the affirma- 
tive, sometimes to the negative, to do or not to do;f that the 
architect has the power to build constantly, though he exerts 
it only on occasions: and that many absurdities would follow 
if we did not admit, That a given power or energy—and the 
exercise of that power—are things distinct and separable.® 
Now these arguments of Aristotle are by no means valid 
against the Megarics, whose doctrine, though appa- 
rently paradoxical, will appear when explained to be 
no paradox at all, but perfectly true. When we say 
that the architect has power to build, we do not mean that he 
has power to do so under all supposable circumstances, but 
only under certain conditions: we wish to distinguish him 
from non-professional men, who under those same conditions 
have no power to build. The architect must be awake and 
sober: he must have the will or disposition to build: he 
must be provided with tools and materials, and be secure 
against destroying enemies. These and other conditions being 
generally understood, it 1s unnecessary to enunciate them in 
common speech. But when we engage in dialetic analysis, 
the accurate discussion (axpi3oAoyia) indispensable to philo- 
sophy requires us to bring under distinct notice, that which 
the elliptical character of common speech implies without 
enunciating. Unless these favourable conditions be supposed, 
the architect is no more able to build than an ordinary non- 
professional man. Now the Megarics did not deny the dis- 
tinctive character of the architect, as compared with the 
non-architect: but they defined more accurately in what it 
consisted, by restoring the omitted conditions. They went a 
step farther: they pointed out that whenever the architect 


These argu- 


f Aristot. De Interpret. p. 19, a. 6- | pew, aAAG Tov oixodomotrvTa Bray oixo- 
20. SAws torw ev trois ph del evep- | Sour}: duolws 5é nal ext ray BAA. 
youo: 7d Buvardy elvar Kal ph, duolws: : Deycks (De Megaricorum Doctrina, 
dv ols Gugw evdexerai, kal 7d elva: kal | pp. 70-71) considers this opinion of the 
7d ph elvar, Sore wal 7d yevéo@a nal ; Megarics to be derived from their 
Td uh yevdrOa. ' general Eleatic theory of the Ens 

g Aristot. Metaph. @. 3, p. 1046,’ Unum et Immotum. But I see no 
b. 29. Eiol 3é twes, of paci, ofoy of | logical connection between the two. 
Me-yapixol, Stay dvepyp, udvov SivacGa, | About this condition, implied in 
Brav 8¢ uh evepyn, wh Bvvac8ar—oloy ; the predicate Suvards, see Plato, Hip- 

a ov SdvacGa: oixodo- | plas Minor, p. 366 D. 
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finds himself in concert with these accompanying conditions 
(his own volition being one of the conditions) he goes to work 
—and the building is produced. As the house is not built, 
unless he wills to build, and has tools and materials, &c.—so 
conversely, whenever he has the will to build and has tools 
and materials, &c., the house is actually built. The effect is 
not produced, except when the full assemblage of antecedent 
conditions come together: but as soon as they do come 
together, the effect is assuredly produced. The accomplish- 
ments of the architect, though an essential item, are yet 
only one item among several, of the conditions necessary to 
building the house. He has no power to build, except when 
those other conditions are assumed along with him: in other 
words, he has no such power except when he actually does 
build. 

Aristotle urges against the Megarics, various arguments, as 
His argu- follows :—1. Their doctrine implies that the archi- 
and criticised. tect 18 not an architect, and does not possess his pro- 
fessional skill,' except at the moment when he is actually 
building._-But the Megarics would have denied that their 
doctrine did imply this. The architect possesses his art at all 
times: but his art does not constitute a power of building 
except under certain accompanying conditions. 

2. The Megaric doctrine is the same as that of Protagoras, 
implying that there exists no perceivable Object, and no Sub- 
ject capable of perceiving, except at the moment when per- 
ception actually takes place.“—On this we may observe, that 
the Megarics coincide with Protagoras thus far, that they 
bring into open daylight the relative and conditional, which 
the received phraseology tends to hide. But neither they nor 
he affirm what is here put upon them. When we speak of a 
perceivable Object, we mean that which may and will be 
perceived, if there be a proper Subject to perceive it: when 
we affirm a Subject capable of perception, we mean, one which 
will perceive, under those circumstances which we call the 
presence of an Object suitably placed. The Subject and Ob- 
ject are correlates: but it 1s convenient to have a language 


i Aristot. Metaph. ©. 3, 1047, 8.2. Srav wabonras (oixoBouav) ody Stes vr} 
k Aristot. Metaph. @. 3, 1047, a. 8-13. 
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in which one of them alone is introduced unconditionally , 
while the conditional sign is applied to the correlate: though 
the matter affirmed involves a condition common to both. 

3. According to the Megaric doctrine (Aristotle argues) 
every man when not actually seeing, is blind; every man 
when not actually speaking, is dumb.—Here the Megarics 
would have said that this is a misinterpretation of the terms 
dumb and blind; which denote a person who cannot speak or 
see, even though he wishes it. One who is now silent, though 
not dumb, may speak if he wills it: but his own volition is an 
essential condition! 

4. According to the Megaric doctrine (says Aristotle) 
when you are now lying down, you have no power to rise: 
when you are standing up, you have no power to lie down: so 
that the present condition of affairs must continue for ever 
unchanged :—nothing can come into existence which is not 
now in being.—Here again, the Megarics would have denied 
his inference. ‘The man who is now standing up, has power 
to lie down, 7f he wills to do so—or he may be thrown down 
by a superior force: that is, he will he down, 7f some new 
fact of a certain character shall supervene. The Megarics do 
not deny that he has power, 2/—so and so: they deny that he 
has power, without the 7/—that is, without the farther accom- 
paniments essential to energy. 

On the whole, it seems to me that Aristotle’s refutation of 
the Megarics is unsuccessful. A given assemblage of condi- 

1 The question between Aristotle | prior, is essential to speech. But since 
and the Megurics has not passed out | he has that power, as soon as the new 
of debate with modern philosophers. | circumstance of desire arises—and as 

Dr. Thomas Brown observes, in his ; the presence or absence of the desire 
inquiry into Cause and Effect —‘‘ From | cannot be perceived but in its effects— 
the mere silence of any one, we cannot | there ts no inconventence in the common 
infer that he is dumb in consequence ! language, which ascribes the power, as 


of organic imperfection. He may be | of it were possessed at all times, and in 
silent only because he has no desire of i all circumstances of mind, though un- 
speaking, not because speech would questionably, nothing more is meant 
not have followed his desire: and itis **-n that th- 2--f-- -~f-##-- —m FB - 
not with the mere existence of any one, followed by utterance.” (Brown, Es- 
but with his desire of speaking, that we say on the Relation of Cause and 
suppose utterance to be connected. A Effect, p. 200.) 

man who has no desire of speaking, has § This is the real sense of what Ari- 
tn truth, and in strictness of language, stotle calls rb 3 (Adéyera:) duvardy, 
no power of speaking, when in that olov duvardy elvas BadlCew 57: Badlociev 
state of mind: since he has not a Ay, f.e. he will walk ¢/ he desires to do 
circumstance which, as immediately so (De Interpret. p. 23, a. 9-15). 
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tions is requisite for the production of any act: while there 
Potentialas ate other circumstances, which, if present at the same 


distinguished — , 
from the time, would defeat its production. We often find 
What itis. it convenient to describe a state of things in which 


some of the antecedent conditions are present without the 
rest: in which therefore the act is not produced, yet would be 
produced, if the remaining circumstances were present, and if 
the opposing circumstances were absent. The state of things 
thus described is the potential as distinguished from the 
actual : power, distinguished from act or energy : it represents 
an incomplete assemblage of the antecedent positive condi- 
tions—or perhaps a complete assemblage, but counteracted by 
some opposing circumstances. As soon as the assemblage 
becomes complete, and the opposing circumstances removed, 
the potential passes into the actual. The architect, when he 
is not building, possesses, not indeed the full or plenary power 
to build, but an important fraction of that power, which will 
become plenary when the other fractions supervene, but will 
then at the same time become operative, so as to produce the 


actual building." 


m™ Hobbes, in his Computation or | 
Logic (chaps. ix. and x. Of Cause and | 
Effect. Of Power and Act) expounds 
thissubject with his usual perspicuity. 

‘‘A Cause simply, or an Entire 
Cause, is the aggregate of all the ac- 
cidents, both of the agents, how many 
soever they be, and of the patient, put 
together; which, when they are all 
supposed to be present, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is pro- 
duced at the same instant: and if any 
one of them be wanting, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is not 
produced ” (ix. 3). 

“ Correspondent to Cause and Effect 
are Power and Act; nay, those and 
these are the same things, though for 
divers considerations they have divers 
names. For whensoever any agent 
has all those accidents which are ne- 
cessarily requisite for the production of 
some effect in the patient, then we say 
that agent has power to produce that 
effect if it be applied toa patient. In 
like manner, whensoever any patient 
has all those accidents which it is 
requisite it should have for the produc- 
tion of some effect in it, we say it is in 


the power of that patient to produce 
that effect if it be applied to a fitting 
agent. Power, active and passive, are 
parts only of plenary and entire power: 
nor, except they joined, can any 
effect proceed from them. And there- 
fore these powers are but conditional : 
namely, the agent has power if it be 
applied to a patient, and the patient 
has power if it be applied to an agent. 
Otherwise neither of them have power, 
nor can the accidents which are in them 
severally be properly called powers ; 
nor any action be said to be possible 
for the power of the agent alone or the 
patient alone.” 

" Aristotle does in fact grant all 
that is here said, in the same book and 
in the page next subsequent to that 
which contains his arguments against 
the Megaric doctrine, Metaphys. @. 5 
1048, & 1-24. 

In this chapter Aristotle distin- 
guishes powers belonging to things 
from powers belonging to persons— 
powers irrational from powers rational 
—powers in which the agent acts with- 
out any will or choice, from those in 
which the will or choice of the agent 
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The doctrine which I have just been canvassing is expressly 
cited by Aristotle as a Megaric doctrine, and was 
therefore probably held by his contemporary Eubu- 
lides. From the pains which Aristotle takes (in the 
treatise ‘De Interpretatione’ and elsewhere) to explain and 
vindicate his own doctrine about the Potential and the Actual, 
we may see that it was a theme much debated among the 
dialecticians of the day. And we read of another Megaric, 
Diodorus® Kronus, perhaps contemporary (yet probably a 
little later than Aristotle), as advancing a position substan- 
tially the same as that of Eubulides. That alone is possible 
(Diodorus affirmed) which either is happening now, or will 
happen at some future time. As in speaking about facts of 
an unrecorded past, we know well that a given fact either 
occurred or did not occur, yet without knowing which of the 
two is true—and therefore we affirm only that the fact may 
have occurred: so also about the future, either the assertion 
that a given fact will at some time occur, is positively true, or 


is one item of the aggregate of condi- 
tions. He here expressly recognises 
that the power of the agent, separately 
considered, is only conditional, that is 
conditional on the presence and suit- 
able state of the patient, as well as 
upon the absence of counteracting cir- 
cumstances. But he contends that 
such absence of counteracting circum- 
stances is plainly implied, and need 


not be expressly mentioned in the | 


definition. 

éxel 5€ 7d Suvardy ri Suvardy, ral 
wort, xal was, kal 80a BAAa avdynn 
Kpocetva ev Tq Stopiopp— 

Td duvatoy Kata Adyoy Gray avdyKn, 
Bray dpéynra, ov 7’ Exe: Thy Bivayw 
kat as tye, TodTO woietv Exe 5¢ wa- 
poévros Tov wabnrixov Kal wd) Exovros 

ei S& wy, woretv ov 
gerTat. ee ; 
npoodiopl(ecOar, obfev Fry 


Wy, fori 8 od wd 
_ FWS, Ts apopicOhoera nal 
Ta Etm ewAdvovra: Apaipeira: yap TavTa 


The commentary of Alexander Aphr. 
upon this chapter is well worth con- 
sulting (pp. 546-548 of the edition of 
his commentary by Bonitz, 1847). 
Moreover Aristotle affirms in this 
chapter, that when 1d womrixdy and 
7d waéyrixdby come together under 


suitable circumstances, the power will 
certainly pass into act. 

Here then, it seems to me, Aristotle 
concedes the doctrine which the Me- 
garics affirmed; or, if there be any 
difference between them, it is rather 
verbal than real. In fact, Aristotle’s 
reasoning in the third chapter (wherein 
he impugns the doctrine of the Me- 
garics), and the definition of duvardy 
which he gives in that chapter (1047, 
' a. 25), are hardly to be reconciled with 
‘his reasoning in the fifth chapter. 
_ Bonitz (Notes on the Metaphys. pp. 
| 393-395) complains of the mira levitas 
| of Aristotle in his reasoning against 
| the Megarics, and of his omitting to 
| distinguish between Vermégen and 
| Méglichkeit. 1 will not use so un- 

courteous a phrase; but I think his 
refutation of the Megarics is both un- 
satisfactory and contradicted by him- 
self. I agree with the following re- 
mark of Bonitz:—‘ Nec mirum, quod 
Megarici, aliis illi quidem in rebus 
arguti, in hac autem satis acuti, ex- 
istentiam rq duvduer dvr: tribuere re- 
cusarint,” &ec. 

o'The dialectic ingenuity of Diodorus 

is powerfully attested by the verse of 
Ariston, applied to describe Arkesi- 
laus. (Sext. Emp. Pyrr. Hyp.1. p. 234.) 
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the assertion that it will never occur, is positively true: the 
assertion that it may or may not occur some time or other, 
represents only our ignorance, which of the two is true. That 
which will never at any time occur, is impossible. 

The argument here recited must have been older than 
Sophiam of Diodorus, since Aristotle states and controverts it: 
‘oKneev. but it seems to have been handled by him in a 
peculiar dialectic arrangement which obtained the title of 
‘O Kuptebwv.P The Stoics (especially Chrysippus) in times 
somewhat later, impugned the opinion of Diodorus, though 
seemingly upon grounds not quite the same as Aristotle. 
This problem was one upon which speculative minds occupied 
themselves for several centuries. Aristotle and Chrysippus 
maintained that affirmations respecting the past were necessary 
(one necessarily true and the other necessarily false)—affirma- 
tions respecting the future, contingent (one must be true and 
the other false, but either might be true). Diodorus held that 
both varieties of affirmations were equally necessary—Kle- 
anthes the Stoic thought that both were equally contingent.1 

It was thus that the Megaric dialecticians, with that fer- 
tility of mind which belonged to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
century, stirred up many real problems and difficulties con- 
nected with logical evidence, and supplied matters for dis- 
cussion which not only occupied the speculative minds of the 
next four or five centuries, but have continued in debate down 
to the present day. 

The question about the Possible and Impossible, raised be- 
Question be- tween Aristotle and Diodorus, depends upon the 


tween Aris- . : 
totleand larger question, Whether there are universal laws 


Diodorus, de- ‘ 
pends upon of Nature or not? whether the sequences are, uni- 
unt- 
| - 
ree as versally and throughout, composed of assemblages 
sbe of conditions regularly antecedent, and assemblages 


dented. = of events regularly consequent; though from the 


P Aristot. De Interpret. p. 18, a. pp. and elaborate commentary by Mr. Jas. 
27-38. Alexander ad Aristot. Analyt. ' Harris(the great English Aristotelian 
Prior. 34, p. 163, b. 34, Schol. Brandis. ' scholar ofthe 18th century), explaining 
Bee also Sir William Hamilton’s Lec- | the nature of this controversy, and the 
tures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. p. 464. ‘' argument called 4 Kupiedwy. 

a Arrianad Epiktet.ii.p.19. Upton,' Compare Cicero, De Fato, c. 7-9, 
in his notes on this passage of Arrian ' Epistol. Fam. ix. 4. 

(p. 151) has embodied a very valuable | 
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number and complication of causes, partly co-operating and 
partly conflicting with each other, we with our limited intelli- 
gence are often unable to predict the course of events in each 
particular situation. Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, all main- 
tained that regular sequence of antecedent and consequent 
was not universal, but partial only :* that there were some 
agencies essentially regular, in which observation of the past 
afforded ground for predicting the future—other agencies (or 
the same agencies on different occasions) essentially irregular, 
in which the observation of the past afforded no such ground. 
Aristotle admitted a graduation of causes from perfect regu- 
larity to perfect irregularity :—-1. The Celestial Spheres, with 
their included bodies or divine persons, which revolved and 
exercised a great and preponderant influence throughout the 
Kosmos, with perfect uniformity ; having no power of con- 
traries, z.e. having no power of doing anything else but what 
they actually did (having évepyela without ddvauic). 2, The 
four Elements, in which the natural agencies were to a great 
degree necessary and uniform, but also in a certain degree 
otherwise—cither always or for the most part uniform (76 we 
éxi ro woA’)—tending by inherent appetency towards uni- 
formity, but not always attaining it. 3. Besides these there 
were two other varieties of Causes accidental, or perfectly 
irregular-—Chance and Spontaneity: powers of contraries, 
or with equal chance of contrary manifestations—essentially 
capricious, undeterminable, unpredictable* This Chance of 
Aristotle —with one of two contraries sure to turn up, though 
you could never tell beforehand which of the two—was a 
conception analogous to what logicians sometimes call an 
Indefinite Proposition, or to what some grammarians have 
reckoned as a special variety of genders called the doubtful 
gender. There were thus positive causes of regularity, and 


r Xenophon, Memor. i. 1; Plato, of as an’Apx>, but not as an alriov, or 
Timeus, p. 48 A. 7 xAavwpdrn aitia, belonging to San asthe "Apyf. 1027, 
&e. b. 11, 8%Aov pa Sri pexpt Tivos Badl- 

*‘H riuxyn—rd m (ea ober” eis BAAO’ 

nae are in the conception of fora ; 
Aristotle independent ’Apxal, attached xal a¥riov thsyevérews abrov ovder. 


to and blending with dvdyxn and .- See, respecting the different notions 
vo wodt. See Physic. ii. 196, of Cause held by ancient philosophers, 
b. 11; Metaphys, v. 1026-1027. my remarks on the Platonic Phedon 


Sometimes rd dwdrep’ truxeisspoken supra, vol. ii, ch. xxiii. pp. 182-186, 
VOL. IL. 2K 
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positive causes of irregularity, the co-operation or conflict of 
which gave the total manifestations of the actual universe. 
The principle of irregularity, or the Indeterminate, is some- 
times described under the name of Matter,‘ as distinguishable 
from, yet co-operating with, the three determinate Causes— 
Formal, Efficient, Final. The Potential—the Indeterminate 
—the May or May not be—is characterised by Aristotle as 
one of the inherent principles operative in the Kosmos. 

In what manner Diodorus stated and defended his opinion 
Conclusion Upon this point we have no information. We know 


. ae only that he placed affirmationsrespecting the future 
Explanation on the same footing as affirmations respecting the 


Fropbes: past: maintaining that our potential affirmation— 
May or May not be—respecting some future event, meant no 
more than it means respecting some past event, viz.: no 
inherent indeterminateness in the future sequence, but our 


t Aristot. Metaph. E. 1027, a. 12, some events are ¢¢' nuiv. See De 
A. 1071, a 10. _ Fato, p. 14 seq. This way of putting 
bore 1 An ora aitia, H évdexo- , the question is directed more against 
pévn wapa rd ws éxt 1d wodd GAdws, | the Stoics, who were the great advo- 
Tov cuuBeByxdros. ‘cates of eiuapuéyn, than against the 
Matter is represented as the prin- | Megaric Diodorus, The treatises of 
ciple of irregularity, of +d éedrep’ | Chrysippus and the other Stoics alter 
&rvye—as the dSivauis trav dvayriwy. | both the wording and the putting of 
In the explanation given by Alex- | the thesis. We know that Chrysippus 
anderof Aphrodisiasof the Peripatetic | impugned the doctrine of Diodorus, 
doctrine respecting chance—free-will, | but I do not see how. 
the principle of irregularity—tuyn is | The Stoic antithesis of ra xaf eiuap- 
no longer assigned to the material peéerny—ra é¢’ juiv is different from 
cause, but is treated as an aitia xara ; the antithesis conceived by Aristotle, 
oupBeBnxds, distinguished from airla | and does not touch the question about 
wponyotpeva Or xaf aird. Theexposi- | the universality of regular sequence. 
tion given of the doctrine by Alexander ; Ta ¢g’ 7uiv describes those sequences 
is valuable and interesting. See his |in which human volition forms one 
treatise De Fato, addressed to the | among the appreciable conditions de- 
ae Severus, in the edition of | termining or modifying the result; ra 
Orelli, Zurich, 1824 (a very useful | xa’ eiuappérvny includes all the other 





volume, containing treatises of Am- | sequences wherein human volition has 
monius, Plotinus, Bardesanes, &c.,on | no appreciable influence. But the 
the same subject); also several sections | sequence ray é¢’ jyiy is just as regular 
of hisQuestiones Naturales etMorales, ' as the sequence trav xa einapuévny: 
ed. Spengel, Munich, 1842, pp. 22-01- both the one and the other are often 
05-123, &c. He gives, however,a dif- imperfectly predictable, because our 
ferent explanation of 7d 3uvardy and | knowledge sp facts and power of com- 
+d adévatov in pp. 62-03, which would ! parison is so imperfect. 

not be at variance with the doctrine of | Theophrastus discussed 7d xaé’ ei- 
Diodorus. We may remark that Alex- | papyerny, and explained it to mean 
ander puts the antithesis of the two the same as 7d xara gicw. gavepd- 
doctrines differently from Aristotle,— | Tare 8¢ Gedppagros Belxvvc. ravroy 
in this way. 1. Eitherallevents hap- by 7d Kal eipapudvny re Kara glow 
pen xaf’ eluappévny. 2. Or all events | (Alexander Aphrodisias ad stot. 
do not happen xaé’ eivapudvny, but . De Anima, ii.). 
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ignorance of the determining conditions, and our inability 
to calculate their combined working." In regard to scientific 
method generally, this problem is of the highest importance: 
for it is only so far as uniformity of sequence prevails, that 
facts become fit matter for scientific study.* Consistently 
with the doctrine of all-pervading uniformity of sequence, 
the definition of Hobbes gives the only complete account of 
the Impossible and Possible: ¢. e. an account such as would 
appear to an omniscient calculator, where May or May not 


merge in Will or Will not. 


u The same doctrine as that of the 
Megaric Diodorus is declared by 
Hobbes in clear and explicit language 
(First Grounds of Philosophy, ii. 10, 


‘That is an impossible act, for 
the production of which there is no 
power plenary. For seeing plenary 
power is that in which all things 
concur which are requisite for the 


production of an act, if the power | 
shall never be plenary, there will | 


always be wanting some of those 
things, without which the act cannot 
be produced. Wherefore that act shall 
never be produced: that is, that act 
is impossible. And every act, which 
is not impossible, is possible. Every 
act therefore which is possible, shall at 
some time or other be produced. For 
if it shall never be produced, then 
those things shall never concur which 
are requisite for the production of it: 
wherefore the act is tmpossible, by the 


definition; which is contrary to what ' 


was supposed. 


“A necessary act is that, the produc- | 
tion of which it is impossible to hinder: ' 


and therefore every act that shall be 
olor shall necessarily be pro- 
uced ; for that it shall not be pro- 
duced is impossible, because, as has 
already been demonstrated, every pos- 
sible act shall at some time be pro- 
duced. Nay, this proposition— What 
shall be shall be—is as necessary a pro- 
position as this —A man ts a man. 

“ But here, periaps, some man will 
ask whether those future things which 
are commonly called contingents, are 
necessary. I say, then, that generally 
all contingents have their necessary 
causes, but are called contingents, in 
respect of other events on which the 
do not depend—as the rain which shall 


According as each person falls 


_from necessary causes: but we think 
i and say, it happens by chance, be- 
| cause we do not yet perceive the causes 
' thereof, though they exist now. For 

men commonly call that casual or con- 
' tingent, whereof they do not perceive 

the necessary cause: and in the same 
manner they use to speak of things past, 
when not knowing whether a thing be 
done or not, they say, It is possible i 
never was done. 

‘‘Whereforeall propositions concern- 
ing future things, contingent or not 
contingent, as this—It will rain to- 
morrow, or to-morrow the sun will 
rise—are either necessarily true or ne- 
cessarily false : but we call them con- 
tingent, because we do not yet know 
whether they be true or false; whereas 
their verity depends not upon our 
knowledge, but upon the foregoing of 
their causes. But there are some who, 

, though they will confess this whole 
| proposition—To-morrow it will either 
rain or not rain—to be true, yet they 
will not acknowledge the parts of it, 
as, To-morrow it will rain, or To- 
morrow it will not rain, to be either 
' of them true by itself; because (they 
' say) neither this nor that is true deter- 
| minately. But what is this true deter- 
| minately, but true upon our knowledge, 
| or evidently true? And therefore they 
'say no more but that it is not yet 
| known whether it be true or not: but 
| they say it more obscurely, and darken 
ithe evidence of the truth with the 
, same words by which they endeavour 
: to hide their own ignorance.” 

x The reader will find this problem 
| admirably handled in Mr. John Stuart 
'Mill’s System of Logic, Book iii. ch. 
21, and k vi. chs. 2 and 3; also in 
the volume of Mr. Alexander Bain on 
the Emotions and the Will, ch. xi. s. 


{ 


be to-morrow shall be necessary, thatis, | 4, p. 546, 6eq. 
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short of or approaches this ideal standard—according to his 
knowledge and mental resource, inductive and deductive— 
will be his appreciation of what may be or may not be—as of 
what may have been or may not have been during the past. 
But such appreciation, being relative to each individual mind, 
is liable to vary indefinitely, and does not admit of being 
embodied in one general definition. 

Besides the above doctrine respecting Possible and Impos- 
sible, there is also ascribed to Diodorus a doctrine respecting 
Hypothetical Propositions, which, as far as I comprehend it, 
appears to have been a correct one.Y He is also said to 
have reasoned against the reality of motion, renewing the 
arguments of Zeno the Eleate. 

But if he reproduced the arguments of Zeno, he also em- 
ployed another, peculiar to himself. He admitted 
the reality of past motion: but he denied the reality 
of present motion. You may affirm truly (he said) 
that a thing has been moved: but you cannot truly 

Geatine «© affirm that any thing 7s be’ng moved. Since it was 
Now of time: Here before, and is there now, you may be sure that 
it has been moved: but actual present mvtion you cannot 
perceive or prove. Affirmation in the perfect tense may be 
true, when affirmation in the present tense neither is nor ever 
was true: thus it 1s true to say—Helen had three husbands 
(Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus) : but it was never true to say— 
Helen has three husbands, since they became her husbands 
in succession. Diodorus supported this paradox by some 
ingenious arguments, and the opinion which he denied seems 
to have presented itself to him as involving the position of 
indivisible minima—atoms of body, points of space, instants 
of time. He admitted such minima of atoms, but not of space 
or time: and without such admission he could not make in- 
telligible to himself the fact of present or actual motion. He 


yY Sextus Emp. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. 
li. pp. 110-115. GAnOes curvnppevor. 
adv. Mathemat. viii. 112. Philo main- 
tained that an hypothetical proposition 
was true, if both the antecedent and 
consequent were true—‘ If it be day, 
I am conversing.” Diodorus denied 
that this proposition, as an Hypothe- 


tical proposition, was true: since the 
consequent might be false, though the 
antecedent were true. An Hypothe- 
tical proposition was true only, when, 
assuming the antecedent to be true, 
the consequent must be true also. 

* Sextus Emp. adv. Mathemat. x. 
pp. 85-108. 
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could find no present Now or Minimum of Time; without 
which neither could any present motion be found. Plato in 
the Parmenidés* professes to have found this inexplicable 
moment of transition, but he describes it in terms not likely 
to satisfy a dialectical mind: and Aristotle, denying that the 
Now is any portion or constituent part of time, considers it 


only as a boundary of the past and future.° 
This opinion of Aristotle is in the main consonant with that 


of Diodorus ; who, when he denied the reality of pre- 


Motion is 


sent motion, meant probably only to deny the reality svn pre 
of present motion apart from past and future motion, #24 future. 
Herein also we find him agreeing with Hobbes, who denies 


the same in clearer language.‘ 


* Plato, Parmenidés, p. 156 D-E. 
Tidre otvy peraBddAra; ore yap eords 
&v ofre Kivoupevoy werdBadrdot, obte ev 
xpévy by. (Here Plato adverts to the 
difficulties attending the supposition of 
actual peraBoAd, as Diodorus to those 
of actual xiynois. Next we have Plato’s 
hypothesis for getting over the diffi- 
culties.) "Ap’ obv or: 7d &ronoy TovTO, 
owdr’ apy ely bre peraBdAra; Td 

Bh; Td efaiguns: H eEalorvns 
puais &romds tis 
 THS nuhoews TE Kal 
_ _ obdevt ofoa, kal ets ravrny 
kal éx ravrns 5 TE Kivoumevoy 
Léml rd dotdva Kal 7d dords 
wn! 70 KweicOa:. Diodorus could not 


make out this quarts &roros which | 


Plato calla 7rd: | 

> Toillustrate this apparent paradox 
of Diodorus, affirming past motion, but 
denying present motion, we may com- 
pare what is said by Aristotle about 
the Now or Point of Present Time— 
that it is not a part, but a boundary 
between Past and Future. 

Aristot. Physic. iv. p. 218, a. 4-10. 
tov 8 xpdvou Tra pey yéyove, Ta BE 
peAAG, Cort 8 ovdtyv, BvTos peptorod: 
+d 3& viv ob pépos—Td 5 viv wépas 
tori (a. 24)—p. 222, &@ 10-20-223, 
& 20. 6 5 xpdvos Kal 7 Klynos Guo 
Kata re Sivauy cal kar’ evepyelav. 

Which doctrine is thus rendered by 
Harris in his Hermes, ch. vii. pp. 101- 
103-105 :— 

‘“‘ Both Points and Nows being taken 
as Bounds, and not as Parts, it will 
follow that in the same manner as the 
same point may be the end of one line 
and the beginning of another—so the 


Sextus Empiricus declares 


same Now may be the End of one 
time, and the beginning of another... 
I say of these two times, that with 
respect to the Nov, or Instant which 
they include, the first of them is neces- 
sarily Past time, as being previous to 
it: the other is necessarily Future, as 
being subsequent. . . From the above 
speculations, there follow some conclu- 
sions, which may be called paradoxes, 
till they have been attentively consi- 
dered. Inthe first place, there cannot 
(strictly speaking) be any such thing 
as Time Present. For if all Time 
be transient, as well as continuous, it 
cannot like a line be present alto- 
gether, but part will necessarily be 
gone and part be coming. If there- 
fore any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once, it would so far 
quit its transient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its 
continuity can be thus present, how 
can Time possibly be present, to which 
such continuity is essential ?”’—Com- 
pare Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Philosophy, p. 581. 

¢ Hobbes, First Grounds of Philo- 
sophy, ii. 8, 11. 

“That is said to be at rest which, 
during any time, is in one place; and 
that to be moved, or to have been moved, 
which whether it be now at rest or 
moved, was formerly in another place 
from that which it is now in. From 
which definition it may be inferred, 
first, that whatsoever is moved has been 
moved: for if it still be in the same 
place in which it was formerly, it is at 
rest: but if it be in another place, it 
has been moved, by the definition of 
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Diodorus to have been inconsistent in admitting past motion 
while he denied present motion.4 But this seems not more 
inconsistent than the doctrine of Aristotle respecting the Now 
of time. I know, when I compare a child or a young tree 
with what they respectively were a year ago, that they have 
grown: but whether they actually are growing, at every mo- 
ment of the intervening time, is not ascertainable by sense, 
and is a matter of probable inference only. Diodorus could 
not understand present motion, except in conjunction with past 
and future motion, as being the common limit of the two: but 
he could understand past motion, without reference to present 
orfuture. He could not state to himself a satisfactory theory 
respecting the beginning of motion: as we may see by his 
reasonings distinguishing the motion of a body all at once in 
its integrity, from the motion of a body considered as pro- 
ceeding from the separate motion of its constituent atoms—- 
the moving atoms preponderating over the atoms at rest, and 
determining them to motion,‘ until gradually the whole body 
came to move. The same argument re-appears in another 
example, when he argues—The wall does not fall while its 
component stones hold together, for then it is still standing : 
nor yet when they have come apart, for then it has fallen.* 
That Diodorus was a person seriously anxious to solve 
logical difficulties, as well as to propose them, would 
be incontestably proved if we could believe the story 
recounted of him—that he hanged himself because 
he could not solve a problem proposed by Stilpon in the pre- 
sence of Ptolemy Soter." But this story probably grew out 
of the fact, that Stilpon succeeded Diodorus at Megara, and 
eclipsed him in reputation. The celebrity of Stilpon, both at 


moved. Secondly,that what ts moved, ; motion without conceiving past and 
will yet be moved: for that which is | future time.” 
moved, leaveth the place where it is, d Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. x. pp. 
and consequently will be moved still. | 91-97-112-116. 


Thirdly, that whatsoever is moved, is 
not in one place during any time, how 
little soever that may be: for by the 
definition of rest, that which is in one 
| Sea during any time, is at rest... . 

rom what is above demonstrated — 
raaragie that whatsoever is moved, 
has been moved, and will be 
moved: this also may be collected. 
That there can be no conception of 


See this point touched by Plato in 
Philébus, P. 43 B. 

! Sext. Emp. adv. Math. x. 113. «lyn- 
ois kar’ eiAuwplyciay . . . xivnots Kar’ 
éxixpdreiay. Compare Zeller, Gesch- 
ichte der Griech. Philos. ii. p. 191, 
ed. 2nd. 

Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. x. pp. 


340-348. 
° Dice. L, ii. 112. 
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Megara and at Athens (between 320-300 B.c., but his exact 
date can hardly be settled), was equal, if not superior, to that 
of any contemporary philosopher. He was visited by listeners 
from all parts of Greece, and he drew away pupils from the 
most renowned teachers of the day; from Theophrastus as 
well as the others.' He was no less remarkable for fertility 
of invention than for neatness of expression. Two persons, 
who came for the purpose of refuting him, are said to have 
remained with him as admirers and scholars. All Greece 
seemed as it were looking towards him, and inclining towards 
the Megaric doctrines." He was much esteemed both by 
Ptolemy Soter and by Demetrius Poliorkétes, though he re- 
fused the presents and invitations of both: and there is reason 
to believe that his reputation in his ownday must have equalled 
that of either Plato or Aristotle in theirs. He was formidable 
in disputation ; but the nine dialogues which he composed and 
published are characterised by Diogenes as cold! 
Contemporary with Stilpon (or perhaps somewhat later) 
was Menedémus of Eretria, whose philosophic pa- Menedémus 
rentage is traced to Pheedon. The name of Phedon triacs. 
has been immortalised, not by his own works, but by the 
splendid dialogue of which Plato has made him the reciter. 
He is said (though I doubt the fact) to have been a native 
of Elis. He was of good parentage, a youthful companion 
of Sokrates in the last years of his life™ After the death of 
{ This is asserted by Diogenes upon | “ Phedon was made captive along 
the authority of {Acrmos 6 Meyapixés, | with hiscountry (Elis), sold at Athens, 
whom he cites xara Actw. We do not | and employed in a degrading capacity ; 
know anything about Philippus. ' until Sokrates induced Alkibiades or 
Menedémus, who spoke with con- ' Kriton to pay his ransom.” Now, no 
tempt of the other philosophers, even | such event as the capture of Elis, and 
of Plato and Xenokrates, admired | the sale of its Eupatrids as slaves, 
Stilpon (Diog. L. ii. p. 134). happened at that time: the war be- 
k The phrase of Diogenes is here | tween Sparta and Elis (described by 


singular, and must probably have been | Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2. 3) led to no 
borrowed from a partisan—ore ~ such result, and was finished, more- 


| wacay rhy ‘EAAdda ddopacay eis 
peyaploa. Stilpon, edperiroyig 
la wponye rots BAAous— 

(Diog. L. ii. 113-116). 
+ Diog. L. ii. pp. 119-120. w uxpol. 
m The story given by Diogenes (L. 
il. pp. 31-105 ; compare Aulus Gellius, 
xi. p. 18), about Phasdon’'s adventures, 
antecedent to his friendship with 
Sokrates, is unintelligible to me. 


over, after the death of Sokrates. 
Alkibiades had been long in exile. If, 
in the text of Diogenes, where we now 
read éalSwy,”"HA€ios, Tay evwarpidav 
—we were allowed to substitute dalday 
MfAtos, Taw evrarpidav—the narra- 
tive would be rendered consistent with 
known historical facts The Athe- 
nians captured the island of Melos in 
415 B.C., put to death the Melians of 
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Sokrates, Pheedon went to Elis, composed some dialogues, and 
established a succession or sect of philosophers—Pleistanus, 
Anchipylus, Moschus. Of this sect Menedémus," contempo- 
rary and hearer of Stilpon, became the most eminent repre- 
sentative, and from him it was denominated Eretriac instead 
of Eleian, The Eretriacs, as well as the Megarics, took up 
the negative arm of philosophy, and were eminent as puzzlers 
and controversialists. 

But though this was the common character of the two, 
Open speech in & logical point of view, yet in Stilpon, as well as 
of Seah Menedémus, other elements became blended with 
Menedémus. the logical. These persons combined, in part at 
least, the free censorial speech of Antisthenes with the sub- 
tlety of Eukleides. What we hear of Menedémus is chiefly 
his bitter, stinging sarcasms, and clever repartees. He did 
not, like the Cynic Diogenes, live in contented poverty, but 
occupied a prominent place (seemingly under the patronage 
of Antigonus and Demetrius) in the government of his native 
city Eretria. Nevertheless he is hardly less celebrated than 
Diogenes for open speaking of his mind, and carelessness of 
giving offence to others.° 


ANTISTHENES. 


Antisthenes, the originator of the Cynic succession of phi- 
Antisthenes losophers, was one of those who took up principally 


Ethics prin the ethical element of the Sokratic discoursing, 
» OU ° . . 
with ewe which the Megarics left out or passed lightly over. 


intermingled: He did not indeed altogether leave out the logical 
element: all his doctrines respecting it, as far as we hear of 
them, appear to have been on the negative side. But re- 


minilitary age, and sold into slavery the 
younger males as well as the females 
(Thucyd. v. 110). If Phedon had 
been a Melian youth of as family, 
he would have been sold at Athens, 
and might have undergone the adven- 
tures narrated by Diogenes. We know 
that Alkibiades purchased a female 


Melian as slave (Pseudo-Andokides 
cont. Alkibiad.). 

2 Diog. L. ii. 105-126. There was 
a statue of Menedémus in the ancient 
stadium of Eretria: Diogenes speaks 
as if it existed in his time, and as if 
he himself had seen it (ii. 1 33). 

° Diog. L. ii. 129-142. 
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specting ethics, he laid down affirmative propositions,’ and 
delivered peremptory precepts. His aversion to pleasure, by 
which he chiefly meant sexual pleasure, was declared in the 
most emphatic language. He had therefore, in the negative 
logic, a point of community with Eukleides and the Megarics: 
so that the coalescence of the two successions, in Stilpon and 
Menedémus, is a fact not difficult to explain. 

The life of Sokrates being passed in conversing with a 
great variety of persons and characters, his discourses were 
of course multifarious, and his ethical influence operated in 
different ways. His mode of life, too, exercised a certain 
influence of its own. 

Antisthenes, and his disciple Diogenes, were in many re- 
spects closer approximations to Sokrates than either 4. opieathe 
Plato or any other of the Sokratic companions, The manne: of 


life of So- 
extraordinary colloquial and cross-examining force ‘rates in 


lainness 

was indeed a peculiar gift, which Sokrates be- and rigour. 
queathed to none of them: but Antisthenes took up the So- 
kratic purpose of inculcating practical ethics not merely by 
word of mouth, but also by manner of life. He was not in- 
ferior to his master in contentment under poverty, in strength 
of will and endurance,’ in acquired insensibility both to pain 
and pleasure, in disregard of opinion around him, and in fear- 
less exercise of a self-imposed censorial mission. He learnt 
from Sokrates indifference to conventional restraints and 
social superiority, together with the duty of reducing wants 
to a minimum, and stifling all such as were above the lowest 
term of necessity. To this last point, Sokrates gave a reli- 
gious colour, proclaiming that the Gods had no wants, and 
that those who had least came nearest to the Gods." By 
Antisthenes, these qualities were exhibited in eminent mea- 
P Clemens Alexandr, Stromat. ii. 20, | of Antisthenes to frequent the gym- 
p. 485, Potter. édya 8 awodéxopa: roy | nasium called Kuvdécapyes (D. L. vi. 
; “+ Adyorra Kav xaratotevoas, | 13), though other causes are also as- 
, &e. signed for the denomination (Winckel- 

v, Diog. L. mann, Antisth. Frag. pp. 8-10). 


vi. 3. * Sokrates had said, 7d 


Cicero, de Orator. iii. 17, 62; o@ai, Oetoy elvar 7d BE os 
Diog. L. vi. 2. wap’ ob (Sokrates) xa) | éyyurdrw tov Oelov (Xenoph., Memor. 
: so 7 #8 wat rd” ** 46, 10. Compare Apuleius, Apol. p. 
: Katipte mparos Tov | 25). Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 E. The 
also vi.15. The appellationof Cynics same dictum is ascribed to Diogenes 
is said to have arisen from the practice (Diog. L. vi. 105). 
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sure; and by his disciple Diogenes they were still farther 
exaggerated. Epiktetus, a warm admirer of both, considers 
them as following up the mission from Zeus which Sokrates 
(in the Platonic Apology) sets forth as his authority, to make 
men independent of the evils of life by purifying and disci- 
plining the appreciation of good and evil in the mind of each 
individual.® 

Antisthenes declared virtue to be the End for men to aim 
Doctrines of at—and to be sufficient per se for conferring happi- 


exclusively DSS : but he also declared that virtue must be mani- 


seat He fested in acts and character, not by words. Neither 
music, itera- much discourse nor much learning was required for 
physics. virtue: nothing else need be postulated except 
bodily strength like that of Sokrates.' He undervalued 
theory even in regard to ethics: much more in regard to 
Nature (Physics) and to Logic: he also despised literary, 
geometrical, musical teaching, as distracting men’s attention 
from the regulation of their own appreciative sentiment, and 
the adaptation of their conduct to it. He maintained strenu- 
ously (what several Platonic dialogues call in question) that 
virtue both could be taught and must be taught: when once 
learnt, it was permanent, and could not be eradicated. He 
prescribed the simplest mode of life, the reduction of wants to 
& minimum, with perfect indifference to enjoyment, wealth, or 
power. The reward was, exemption from fear, anxiety, dis- 
appointments, and wants: together with the pride of approxi- 
mation to the Gods.". Though Antisthenes thus despised both 
literature and theory, yet he had obtained a rhetorical educa- 
tion, and had even heard the rhetor Gorgias. He composed 
a large number of dialogues and other treatises, of which only 
the titles (very multifarious) are preserved to us." One 
dialogue, entitled Sathon, was a coarse attack on Plato: 
several treated of Homer and of other poets, whose verses he 
seems to have allegorised. Some of his dialogues are also 
® Epiktetus, Dissert. iii. 1, 19-22, iii. ® Diog. L. vi. 102-104. 
21-19, iii. 24-40-60-69. The whole Y Diog. L. vi. 1, 15-18. The two 
of the twenty-second Dissertation, remaining fragments— Alas, ‘O8vccebs 
Tlepl Kusioyov, is _remarkable. He (Winckelmann, Antisth. Fragm. pp. 
couples Sokrates with Diogenes more 38-42) — cannot well be genuine, 


closely than with any one else. though Winckelmann seems to think 
* Diog. L. vi. 11. them so. 
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declared by Athenzeus to contain slanderous abuse of Alkibi- 
ades and other leading Athenians. On the other hand, the 
dialogues are much commended by competent judges; and 
Theopompus even affirmed that much in the Platonic dia- 
logues had been borrowed from those of Antisthenes, Aris- 
tippus, and Bryson.* 

Antisthenes was amongst the most constant friends and 
followers of Sokrates, both in his serious and in his Constant 


playful colloquies¥ The Symposion of Xenophon Antisnnes 
describes both of them, in their hours of joviality. —Xenophon- 


: tic § 
The picture, drawn by an author, himself a friend sion. 


and companion, exhibits Antisthenes (so far as we can inter- 
pret caricature and jocular inversion) as poor, self-denying, 
austere, repulsive, and disputatious—yet bold and free-spoken, 
careless of giving offence, and forcible in colloquial repartee." 

In all these qualities, however, Antisthenes was surpassed 
by his pupil and successor Diogenes of Sindpé; Pi 


8u 
whose ostentatious austerity of life, eccentric and Ant* 


—His 
fearless character, indifference to what was con- 
sidered as decency, great acuteness and still greater 


x Atheneeus, v. 220, xi. 508; Diog. | (Qusest. Symp. ii. 1, 6, p. 632) and 
L. iii. 24-35; Phrynichusap. Photium, , Diogenes (Laertius, vi. 1,15) appear to 
cod. 158; Epiktétus, ii. 16-35. Anti- understand the description of Xeno- 
sthenes is placed in the same line with phon as ascribing to Antisthenes a 
Kritias and Xenophon, as a Sokratic _ winning and conciliatory manner. To 
writer, by Dionysius of Halikarnassus, , me it conveys the opposite impression. 
De Thucyd. Jud. p.941. That there | We must recollect that the pleasantry 
was standing reciprocal hostility be- | of the Xenophontic Symposion (not 
tween Antisthenes and Plato we can | very succéssful as pleasantry) is found- 
easily believe. Plato never names | ed on the assumption, by each person, 
Antisthenes: andifthelatterattacked ' of qualities and pretensions the direct 
Plato, it was under the name of Sathon. ; reverse of that which he has in reality 
How far Plato in his dialogues intends | —and on his professing to be proud 
to attack Antisthenes without naming , of that which is a notorious disadvan- 
him—is difficult to determine. Pro- tage. Thus Sokrates pretends to pos- 
bably he does intend to designate sess great oe beauty, and even 
Antisthenes as yépwy oyimabhs, 10 | pe himself in competition with the 
Sophist. 251. Schleiermacher and | handsome youth Kritobulus; he also 
other commentators think that he | prides himself on the accomplishments 
intends to attack Antisthenes in of a good ysacrpords. Antisthenes, 
Philébus, Thertétus, Euthydémus,&c. quite indigent, boasts of his wealth ; 
But this seems to me not certain. In the neglected Hermogenes boasts of 
Philébus, p. 44, he can hardly include | being powerfully friended. The pas- 
Antisthenes among the ade Sewol | sage, iv. §7-61, which talks of the win- 
xep| pvow. Antisthenes neglected the ; ning manners of Antisthenes, and his 
study of picts. | power of imparting popular accom- 

Xenophon, Memor. iii. 11, 17. plishments, is to be un erstood in this 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 11,17; ironical and inverted sense. 
Symposion, ii. 10, iv. 2-3-44. Plutarch 
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power of expression, freedom of speech towards all and 
against all—constituted him the perfect type of the Cynical 
sect. Being the son of a money agent at Sindpé, he was 
banished with his father for fraudulently counterfeiting the 
coin of the city. On coming to Athens as an exile, he was 
captivated with the character of Antisthenes, who was at first 
unwilling to admit him, and was only induced to do so by his 
invincible importunity. Diogenes welcomed his banishment, 
with all its poverty and destitution, as having been the means 
of bringing him to Antisthenes,* and to a life of philosophy. 
It was Antisthenes (he said) who emancipated him from 
slavery, and made him a freeman. He was clothed in one 
coarse garment with double fold: he adopted the wallet 
(afterwards the symbol of cynicism) for his provisions, and 1s 
said to have been without any roof or lodging—dwelling 
sometimes in a tub near the Metroon, sometimes in one of the 
public porticoes or temples: he is also said to have satisfied 
all his wants in the open day. He here indulged unreservedly 
in that unbounded freedom of speech, which he looked upon as 
the greatest blessing of life. No man ever turned that bless- 
ing to greater account: the string of repartees, sarcasms, and 
stinging reproofs, which are attributed to him by Diogenes 
Laertius, is very long, but forms only a small proportion of 
those which that author had found recounted.» Plato de- 


* Diog. L. vi. 2, 21-49; Plutarch, Diogen. Laert. v. 43) one is Tay Aco- 
Quest. Sympos, ii. 1, 7; Epiktétus, | yévous Zuvaywyh, &, a remarkable evi- 
iii. 22, 67, iv. 1, 114; Dion Chryso- : dence of the impression made by the 


stom. Orat. Vill.-ix.-x. , Sayings and proceedings of Diogenes 
Plutarch quotes two lines from , Upon his contemporaries. Compare 
Diogenes respecting Antisthenes :— | Dion Chrysostom, Or. ix. (vol. i. 288 


‘Os pe Sdan 7” Humioxe xaknvdynace | 8eq. Reisk) for the description of the 
Trex dv yevéoOa xa) Séuwr dvdoratrov— | conduct of Diogenes at the Isthmian 
ov yap ky dpuolws wiOavds Av Aéywr— festival, and the effect produced by it 
“Os pe copdy kal abrdpxn nal poxdpiov | on spectators. 
éxolnoe. The interpretation given of: These smart sayings, of which so 
the passage by Plutarch is curious, but _ many are ascribed to Diogenes, and 
quite in the probable meaning of the | which he is said to have practised be- 
author. However it is not casy to re- ; forehand, and to have made occasions 
concile with the fact of this extreme | for—8r: xpeiav ely penedretnnas (Diog. 
verty another fact mentioned about IL. v. 18, Vi. 91, Vil. 20}—were called 
iogenes, that he asked fees from by the later rhetors Xpeia. See 
listeners, in one case as much as a Hermogenes and Theon, apud Walz, 


mina (Diog. L. vi. 2, 67). Rhetor.Grec.i.pp.19-201 ; Quintilian, 
> Diog. L. v. 18, vi. 2, 69. i. 9, 4. 
tl xddAAsorov dv tvOpmwos t Such collections of Ana were ascribed 


ofa, Among the numerous lost works to all the philosophers in greater or 
of Theopbrastus (enumerated by , less number. Photius, in giving the 
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scribed Diogenes as Sokrates running mad :* and when Dio- 
genes, meeting some Sicilian guests at his house and treading 
upon his best carpet, exclaimed—“ I am treading on Plato’s 
empty vanity and conceit,” Plato rejoined—* Yes, with a 
different vanity of your own.” The impression produced by 
Diogenes in conversation with others, was very powerfully felt 
both by young and old. Phokion, as well as Stilpon, were 
among his hearers.4 In crossing the sea to Aigina, Diogenes 
was captured by pirates, taken to Krete, and there put up to 
auction as a slave: the herald asked him what sort of work he 
was fit for: whereupon Diogenes replied—To command men. 
At his own instance, a rich Corinthian named Xeniades 
bought him and transported him to Corinth. Diogenes is 
suid to have assumed towards Xeniades the air of a master: 
Xeniades placed him at the head of his household, and made 
him preceptor of his sons. In both capacities Diogenes dis- 
charged his duty well. Asa slave well treated by his master, 
and allowed to enjoy great freedom of speech, he lived in 
greater comfort than he had ever enjoyed as a freeman: and 
we are not surprised that he declined the offers of friends to 
purchase his liberation. He died at Corinth in very old age: 
it is said, at ninety years old, and on the very same day on 
which Alexander the Great died at Babylon (B.c. 323). He 
was buried at the gate of Corinth leading to the Isthmus: a 
monument being erected to his honour, with a column of 
Parian marble crowned by the statue of a dog. 
list of books from which the Sophist | Timon intheSilli. Aristokles affirmed 
Sopater collected extracts, indicates , that Pyrrho had just as much 
one as Ta Avoyévous Tov Kumxouv’Anwop- a8 the rest. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 

para (Codex 161). xiv. 18. 

Diog. L. 2, 53. wxpdrns pawd- qd Diog. L. vi. 2, 75-76. 

O1 8€ pact thoy Atoyévny ©” ® Diog. L. vi. 2, 74. 
Nara roy ThAdrwvos Xeniades was mentioned by Demo- 
ee ice eee The kritus: heissaid to have been asceptic 
term rigos (“ vanity, self-conceit, as- (Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-53), 
sumption of knowing better than at least he did not recognise any xpirh- 
others, being puffed up by the praise piov. 
of vulgar minds”) seems to have been t Diog. L. vi. 2, 77-78. 
much interchanged among theancient | Diogenes seems to have been known 
philosophers, each of them charging PY his contemporaries under the title 
it upon his opponents; while the of 6 Kua». Aristotle cites from him a 
opponents of philosophy generally witty comparison under that designa- 
imputed it to all philosophers alike. tion, Rhetoric, iii. 10, 1410, a 24. 
Pyrrho the Sceptic took credit for being Kiwy (éxdde:) Tra xawndcia 7A 


the only &rugos: and he is compli- 
mented as such by his panegyrist 
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In politics, ethics, and rules for human conduct, Diogenes 
Doctrines  840pted views of his own, and spoke them out freely. 
He was a freethinker (like Antisthenes) as to the 
popular religion: and he disapproved of marriage 
laws, considering that the intercourse of the sexes 
ought to be left to individual taste and preference. 
Though he respected the city and conformed to its 
geometry. Jaws, yet he had no reverence for existing super- 
stitions, or for the received usages as to person, sex, or family. 
He declared himself to be a citizen of the Kosmos, and of 
Nature." His sole exigency was, independence of life, and 
freedom of speech: having these, he was satisfied, fully suffi- 
cient to himself for happiness, and proud of his own superi- 
ority to human weakness. The main benefit which he derived 
from philosophy (he said) was, that he was prepared for any 
fortune that might befall him. To be ready to accept death 
easily, was the sure guarantee of a free and independent life.' 
He insisted emphatically upon the necessity of exercise or 
training (doxnoic) both as to the body and as to the 
mind. Without this, nothing could be done: by means of it 
everything might be achieved. But he required that the 
labours imposed should be directed to the acquisition of habits 
really useful; instead of being wasted, as they commonly 
were, upon objects frivolous and showy. The truly wise man 
ought to set before him as a model the laborious life of 
Héraklés: and he would find, after proper practice and train- 
ing, that the contempt of pleasures would afford him more 
enjoyment than the pleasures themselves." 
Diogenes declared that education was sobriety to the 
young, consolation to the old, wealth to the poor; ornament to 


® Diog. L. vi. 2, 72. Cicero, De Oévres ndéws (Fv, andas ex) roivaytloy 
Nat. Deor. i. 13. perlaciw, ofrws of rovvayrivy acnnbéy. 

h Diog. L. vi. 2, 63-71. The like res {8:0v abrav trav H8ovav xarappo- 
declaration is ascribed to Sokrates. voto: See Lucian, Vitar. Auct. c. 9, 
Epiktétus, i. 9, 1. | about the hard life and the happi- 

' Diog. L. vi. 2, 63, 72. pndev , ness of Diogenes. Compare s. 26 about 
érevbepias xpoxpivwy. Epiktétus, iv. the ripos of Diogenes treading down 
I, 30. Obrw wal Avoyévns Adyel, play the different tigos of Plato, and 
elvas unxavhy xpds érevdeplay—rd eb- Epiktétus iii. 22, 57. Antisthenes, in 

a+ S Compare iv. 7- his dialogue or discourse called ‘Hpax- 
28, i. 24,6. Ans, appears to have enforced the like 

k Diog. L. vi. 2, 70-71. kal yap appeal to that hero as an example-to 

_ . . ., Karappéynois iBurdrn others. See Winckelmann, Fragm. 
wpomeAernOeica, xal Sowep of cuvebio- | Antisthen. pp. 15-18. 
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the rich. But he despised much of what was commonly im- 
parted as education—music, geometry, astronomy, &c.: and he 
treated with equal scorn Plato and Eukleides.! He is said 
however to have conducted the education of the sons of his 
master Xeniades™ without material departure from thereceived 
usage. He caused them to undergo moderate exercise (not 
with a view to athletic success) in the paleestra, and afterwards 
to practise riding, shooting with the bow, hurling the javelin, 
slinging and hunting: he cultivated their memories assidu- 
ously, by recitations from poets and prose authors, and even 
from his own compositions: he kept them on bread and 
water, without tunic or shoes, with clothing only such as was 
strictly necessary, with hair closely cut, habitually silent, and 
fixing their eyes on the ground when they walked abroad. 
These latter features approximate to the training at Sparta 
(as described by Xenophon) which Diogenes declared to con- 
trast with Athens as the apartments of the men with those of 
the women. Diogenes is said to have composed several dia- 
logues and even some tragedies.". But his most impressive 
display (like that of Sokrates) was by way of colloquy— 
prompt and incisive interchange of remarks. He was one of 
the few philosophers who copied Sokrates in living constantly 
before the public—in talking with every one indiscriminately 
and fearlessly, in putting home questions like a physician to 
his patient.°. Epiktétus,—speaking of Diogenes asequal, if not 
superior, to Sokrates—draws a distinction pertinent and accu- 
rate. ‘“'To Sokrates ” (says he) “ Zeus assigned the elenchtic 
or cross-examining function : to Diogenes, the magisterial and 
chastising function: to Zeno (the Stoic) the didactic and dog- 
matical.” Whilethusdescribing Diogenesjustly enough, Epik- 
tétus nevertheless insists upon his agreeable person and his 
extreme gentleness and good-nature:? qualities for which 


1 Diog. L. vi. 2, 68-73-24-27. | not admitted by all authorsas genuine 
™ Diog. L. vi. 2, 30-31. re L..c.). 
" Diog. L. vi. 2, 80. Diogenes | * Dion Chrysost. Or. x.; De Servis, 


Laertius himself cites a fact from one | p. 295 R. Or. ix.; Isthmicus, p. 289 R. 
of the dialoguese—Pordalus (vi. 2, 20): | dowep iarpol dvaxplyove: robs arber — 
and Epiktétus alludes to the treatise ras, oftws Aroyévns dvdepiwe Toy 

on Ethics by Diogenes—é» rj 'HOup — pwaov, &o. 

—ii. 20, 14. It sa per however that Pp Epiktétus,iii.21,19. os 

the works ascribed to Diogenes were ; _- 
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probably Diogenes neither took credit himself, nor received 


Admirstion Credit from his contemporaries. Diogenes seems to 


for Diogenee, have really possessed—that which his teacher Anti- 


his consist- sgthenes postulated as indispensable—the Sokratic 
ingout his physical strength and vigour. His ethical creed, 

obtained from Antisthenes, was adopted by many 
successors, and (in the main) by Zeno and the Stoics in the 
ensuing century. But the remarkable feature in Diogenes 
which attracts to him the admiration of Epiktétus, is—that he 
set the example of acting out his creed consistently and 
resolutely, in his manner of life: an example followed by 
some of his immediate successors, but not by the Stoics, who 
confined themselves to writing and preaching. Contemporary 
both with Plato and Aristotle, Diogenes stands to both of 
them in much the same relation as Phokion to Demosthenes 


&s Ayéves thy Baoiwiichy xa | disputandi causé, ut magna pars, sed 
crinhy, ws Zhven thy sidac-: ita vivendi.” Tacitus (Histor. iv. 5) 
eal doyparichy. i pays the like compliment to Helvidius 
About 1) fizepow wal pirdvOpwwov of = Priscus. 
Diogenes, sce Epiktétus, iii. 24, 04; ' = M. Gaston Boissier (Etude sur la 
who also tells us (iv. 11-19), professing Vie et les Ouvrages de Varron, pp. 
to follow the statements of contem- 113-114, Paris, 1801) expresses an 
rarics, that the bodies both of So- amount of surprise which I should not 
bates and Diogenes were by nature so have expected, onthe fact that persons 
sweet and agreeable (éwixap: xai 780) adopted a philosophical creed for the 
as to dispense with the necessity of purpose only of debating it and de- 
washing. fending it, and not of acting it out. 
“ Ego certé” (says Seneca, Epist. But he recognises the fact, in regard 
108, about the lectures of the eloquent to Varro and his contemporaries, in 
Stoic Attalus) “cum Attalum audirem, , terms not less applicable to the Athe- 
in vitia, in errores, in mala vite pero- nian world: amidst such general prac- 
rantem, spe misertus sum generis hu- tice, Antisthenes, Diogenes, Krates, 
mani, et illum sublimem altioremque ; &c., stood out as memorable exceptions. 
humano fastigio credidi. Ipse regem “ I] ne faut pas non plus oublier de 
se ease dicebat : sed plusquam regnare quelle manicre, et dans quel esprit, les 
mihi videbatur, cui liceret censuram Romains lettres étudiaient la philoso- 
agere regnantium.” See also his trea- : phie pee Ils venaicnt écouter les 
tises De Beneficiis, v. 4-0, and De plus habiles maitres, connaitre lee 
Tranguillitate Animi (c. 8), where,  esectes les plus célébres: maia ils lea 
after lofty encomium on Diogenes, he . étudiaicnt plutot en curieux, qu’ils ne 
exclaims—‘ Si quis de felicitate Dio-  s’y attachaicent en adeptes. On ne les 
genis dubitat, potest idem dubitare ‘ voit guéres a prafondir un s#ysteme 
et de Deorum immortalium statu, an | ct s’y tenir, adopter un ensemble de 
parum beaté degant,” &c. ' eroyances, et y conformer leur con. 
q Cicero, in his Oration in defence | duite. On étudiait le plus souvent la 
of Murena{30-61-02)compliments Cato | philosophie pour discuter. C'était 
(the accuser) as one of the few persons seulement une matitre i des conver- 
who adopted the Stoic tenets with a sations savantes, un exercice ot un 
view of acting them out, and who did aliment pour lesa esprite curicux. 
really act them out—“ Hae homo in- | Voila pourquoi la secte Académique 
niosissimus M. Cato, autoribus eru- | étoit alors mieux accueillie que les 
itiesimis inductus, arripuit: neque ' autres,” &c. 
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in politics and oratory: he exhibits strength of will, insensi- 
bility to applause as well as to reproach, and self-acting inde- 
pendence—in antithesis to their higher gifts and cultivation of 
intellect. He was undoubtedly, next to Sokrates,the most ori- 
ginal and unparalleled manifestation of Hellenic philosophy. 
Respecting Diogenes and the Cynic philosophers generally, 
we have to regard not merely their doctrines, but , suiration 
the effect produced by their severity of life. In this 
point Diogenes surpassed his master Antisthenes, *) 
whose life he criticised as not fully realising the {, 
lofty spirit of his doctrine. The spectacle of man — 
not merely abstaining from enjoyment, but enduring 
with indifference hunger, thirst, heat, cold, poverty, Diogenes: 
privation, bodily torture, death, &c., exercises a powerful 
influence on the imagination of mankind. It calls forth 
strong feelings of reverence and admiration in the beholders: 
while in the sufferer himself, also, self-reverence and self- 
admiration, the sense of power and exaltation above the 
measure of humanity is largely developed. The extent to 
which self-inflicted hardships and pains have prevailed in 
various regions of the earth, the long-protracted and invincible 
resolution with which they have been endured, and the vene- 
ration which such practices have procured for the ascetics who 
submitted to them—are among the most remarkable chapters 
in history... The East, especially India, has always been, and 
still is, the country in which these voluntary endurances have 
reached their extreme pitch of severity; even surpassing 
those of the Christian monks in Egypt and Syria, during the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian erat) When Alex- 
ander the Great first opened India to the observation of 
Greeks, one of the novelties which most surprised him and 
his followers was, the sight of the Gymnosophists or naked 
philosophers. These men were found lying on the ground, 
either totally uncovered or with nothing but a cloth round 
the loins; abstaining from all enjoyment, nourishing them- 
selves upon a minimum of coarse vegetables or fruits, careless 
of the extreme heat of the plain, and the extreme cold of the 
* Dion Chrysostom, viii. p. 275, Reisk. 
‘ Seo the striking description in Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, ch. xxxvii. pp. 253-265. 
VOL, II. 21 
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mountain ; and often superadding pain, fatigue, or prolonged 
and distressing uniformity of posture. They passed their time 
either in silent meditation or in discourse on religion and 
philosophy: they were venerated as well as consulted by 
every one, censuring even the most powerful persons in the 
land. Their fixed idea was to stand as examples to all, of 
endurance, insensibility, submission only to the indispensable 
necessities of nature, and freedom from all other fear or 
authority. They acted out the doctrine, which Plato so 
eloquently preaches under the name of Sokrates in the 
Pheedon—That the whole life of the philosopher is a prepara- 
tion for death: that life is worthless, and death an escape 
from it into a better state. It is an interesting fact to learn 
that when Onesikritus (one of Alexander’s officers, who had 
known and frequented the society of Diogenes in Greece), 
being despatched during the Macedonian march through India 
for the purpose of communicating with these Gymnosophists, 
saw their manner of life and conversed with them—he imme- 
diately compared them with Diogenes, whom he had himself 
visited—as well as with Sokrates and Pythagoras, whom he 
knew by reputation. Onesikritus described to the Gymno- 
sophists the manner of life of Diogenes, but Diogenes wore a 
threadbare mantle, and this appeared to them a mark of in- 
firmity and imperfection. They remarked that Diogenes was 
right to a considerable extent ; but wrong for obeying conven- 
tion in preference to nature, and for being ashamed of going 
naked, as they did.” 

* Strabo, xv. 713 A (probably from | 8evovow } axoOvhakew Te Kai 
Onesikritus, see Geier, Fragment. | Compare p. 67 D.Cicero, Tusc. D.i. 30. 
Alexandr. Magn. Histor. p. 379). ; Compare Epiktétus. iv.1,30(cited ina 
TAciorous 8 elva: abrois Adyous wep . former note) about Diogenes the Cynic. 
Tov Oavdrou: voullew yap 3h, Toy Ae : Also Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 27; Vale- 
EvOade Blov ws by axuhy xvouévey elyar | rius Maximus, iii. 3, 0; Diogen. L. 
Tov Bt Odvarov yéveoww eis roy bvytws | Prooem. 8.6: Pliny, H. N. vil. 2. 
Blov nal rdv eb8alyova, tois girocoph- | Bohlen observes (Das Alte Indien, 


gact 8b 7H doxhoe: wrACloTy xpHoba , Ch. ii. pp. 279-289), “ Itis a remarkable 
wpos 7d éromofavarovy ayabby 8 #. fact that Indian writings of the highest 
Kandy pndty elva: trav cupPardvrwy | antiquity depict as alreadyexisting the 
avOpaowors, &c. ; Same ascetic exercises as We see exist- 

This is an application of the doc- | ing at present: they were even then 
trines laid down by the Platonic So- | known to the ancients, who were espe- 
krates in the Pheedon, p. 64 A: Kiv8u- — astonished at such fanaticism.” 
velouor yap Soo: ruyxdvovow dpdas, _" Strabogivesacondensed summary 
arréuevos pidovoplas, AeANOEevat Tovs | of this report, made by Onesikritus 
BAdrous Bri obSdy BAAO abrol émrn. ; Tespecting his conversation with the 
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These observations of the Indian Gymnosophist are a re- 
production and an application in practice* of the rhe precepts 
memorable declaration of principle enunciated by 
Sokrates—“ That the Gods had no wants: and that 
the man who had fewest wants, approximated most 
nearly to the Gods.” This principle is first intro- the Cynics. 
duced into Grecian Ethics by Sokrates : ascribed to him both 
by Xenophon and Plato, and seemingly approved by both. 
In his life, too, Sokrates carried the principle into effect, up 
to a certain point. Both admirers and opponents attest his 
poverty, hard fare, coarse clothing, endurance of cold and 
privation :¥ but he was a family man, with a wife and children 
to maintain, and he partook occasionally of indulgences which 
made him fall short of his own ascetic principle. Plato and 
Xenophon—both of them well-born Athenians, in circum- 
stances affluent, or at least easy, the latter being a knight, and 
even highly skilled in horses and horsemanship—contented 
themselves with preaching on the text, whenever they had to 
deal with an opponent more self-indulgent than themselves ; 


Indian Gymnosophist Mandanis, or ; his conclusion, that the doctrines and 

Dandamis (Strabo, xv. p. 710 B): | practiceof Antisthenes were borrowed, 

—Tavr’ eindvra ekepécOa: (Dandamis ' not from Sokrates with exaggeration, 

asked Onesikritus), ef «al éy rots “EA- | but from the Parmenidean theory, and 

Anat Adyos To.ovto: A€yowro. Eiwdv- | the Vedanta theory of the Ens Unum, 

- '  ~ 8rt nal Thv@a- | leading to negation and contempt of 
the phenomenal world. 


yépas ae 
x Onesikritus observes, respecting 


rds (Onesikritus) 
; pivacba: (Danda- 
mis), Sr: ThAAG pey vouller ppoviuws 
avrois 8oxeiv, ty W ayaprdvew—vdpuov 
mpd THs puoews TIBEeuévous: ob yap by 
‘ivecOas yuuvovs, bowep avtdy, did- 
_ awd Array (avras: Kal yap 
aplorny elvou, Hris by : 


About Onesikritus, Diog. Laert. vi. 
75-84; Plutarch, Alexand.c.65; Plu- 
tarch, De Fortuné Alexandri, p. 33!. 

The work of August Gladitsch (Ein- 
leitung in das Verstandniss der Welt- 
geschichte, Posen, 1841) contains an 
instructive comparison between the 
Gymnosophists and the Cynics, as well 
as between the Pythagoreans and the 
Chinese philosophers—between the 
Eleatic sect and the Hindoo philo- 
sophers. The vee of analogy, both 
in doctrine and practice, are very nu- 
merous and strikingly brought out, pp. 
350-377. I cannot, however, agree in 


the Indian Gymnosophists, that “they 
were more striking in act than in dis- 
course” (éy tpyots yap avrovs «pelr- 
tous } Adyas elva, Strabo, xv. 713 B); 
and this is true about the Cynic suc- 
cession of philosophers, in Greece as 
well as in Rome. Diogenes Laertius 
(compare his Prooem, s. 19, 20, and vi. 
103) ranks the oe philosophy as a 
distinct afpeo:s: but he tells us that 
other writers (especially Hippobotus) 
would not reckon it as an afpeois, but 
only as an @voracis Blov—practice 
without theory. 

y Xenophon, Memor. i. 
Plato, Sympos. 219, 220. 

The language of contemporarycomic 
writers, Ameipsias, Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes, &c., about Sokrates—is very 
much the same as that of Menander 
a century afterwards about Kratés. 
Sokrates is depicted as a Cynic in 
mode of life (Diogen. L. ii. 28; Ari- 
stophan. Nubes, 104-362-415). 

2L 2 


6, 2-5 , 
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but made no attempt to carry it into practice.” Zeno the 
Stoic laid down broad principles of self-denial and apathy : 
but in practice he was unable to conquer the sense of shame, 
as the Cynics did, and still more the Gymnosophists. Anti- 
sthenes, on the other hand, took to heart, both in word and 
act, the principle of Sokrates: yet even he, as we know from 
the Xenophontic Symposion, was not altogether constant in 
rigorous austerity. His successors Diogenes and Krates at- 
tained the maximum of perfection ever displayed by the 
Cynics of free Greece. They stood forth as examples of en- 
durance, abnegation—insensibility to shame and fear—free- 
spoken censure of others. Even they however were not so re- 
cognised by the Indian Gymnosophists: who, having reduced 
their wants, their fears, and their sensibilities, yet lower, had 
thus come nearer to that which they called the perfection of 
Nature, and which Sokrates called the close approach to 
divinity.» When Alexander the Great (in the first year of 
his reign and prior to any of his Asiatic conquests) visited 
Diogenes at Corinth, found him lying in the sun, and asked 
if there was anything which he wanted—Dhiogenes made the 
memorable reply—“ Only that you and your guards should 
stand out of my sunshine.” This reply doubtless manifests 
the self-satisfied independence of the philosopher. Yet it is 
far less impressive than the fearless reproof which the Indian 
Gymnosophists administered to Alexander, when they saw 
him in the Punjab at the head of his victorious army, after 
exploits, dangers, and fatigues almost superhuman, as con- 
queror of Persia and acknowledged son of Zeus. 


t Zeno, though he received instruc- 
tions from Kratés, was &AAws péy eb- 


ws wpus Thy Kuvikhy avaoxurtiay (Diog. 
L. vii. 3). 

“ Disputare cum Socrate licet, du- 
bitare cum Carneade, cum Epicuro 
quiescere, hominis naturam cum Stoicis 
vincere, cum Cynicis excedere,” &c. 
This is the distinction which Seneca 
draws between Stoic and Cynic (De 
Brevitat. Vite, 14). His admiration 
for the “seminudus” Cynic Deme- 
trius, his contemporary and compa- 
nion, was extreme (Epist. 62, and 
Epist. 20). 


sage is cited in a previous note). 

The Emperor Julian (Orat. vi. p. 
192 Spanh.) says about the Cynics— 
oS yap mowvyra Tb TéAOS, TOUTO 
3 oor earl rq Oeby yevécha. Dion 
Chrysostom (Or. vi. p. 208) says also 
about Diogenes the Cynic—kai daria 
 ysetto T@v Be@y roy Blov. 

> Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 32, and the 
Anabasis of Arrian, vii. 1-2-3, where 
both the reply of Diogenes and that 
of the Indian Gymnogophists are re- 
ported. Dion Chrysostom (Orat. iv. 


Pp. 145 seq. Reisk) gives a prolix 
dialogue tween Alexander and 
Diogenes. His picture of the effect 


® Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 10(the pas- | produced by Diogenes upon the dif- 
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Another point, in the reply made by the Indian Gymno- 


sophist to Onesikritus deserves notice: I mean the Antithesis 
: , . between Na- 

antithesis between law (or convention) and nature ture—end 
‘ ; ‘ Law or Con- 

(vduoc—giorc)—the supremacy which he asserts for vention— 

. ° ns on 

Nature over law—and the way in which he under- by the Tn. 
. ° lan Gymno- 

stands Nature and her supposed ordinances. This sophists. 


antithesis was often put forward and argued in the ancient 
Ethics: and it is commonly said, without any sufficient proof, 
that the Sophists (speaking of them collectively) recognised 
only the authority of law—while Sokrates and Plato had the 
merit of vindicating against them the superior authority of 
Nature. The Indian Gymnosophist agrees with the Athenian 
speaker in the Platonic treatise De Legibus, and with the Pla- 
tonic Kallikles in the Gorgias, thus far—that he upholds the 
paramount authority of Nature. Butof these threeinterpreters, 
each hears and reports the oracles of Nature differently from 
the other two: and there are many other dissenting inter- 
preters beside.< Which of them are we to follow? And if, 


ferent spectators at the Isthmian fes- , the Roman Emperor Augustus, burnt 


tival, is striking and probable. 


himself publicly at Athens, with an 


Kalanus, one of the Indian Gymno- | exulting laugh when he leaped upon 
sophists, was persuaded, by the in- | the funeral pile (Strabo, xv. 720 A) 


stances of Alexander, to abandon his 
Indian mode of life and to come away 
with the Macedonian army, very much 
to the disgust of his brethren, who 
scornfully denounced him as infirm 
and even as the slave of appetite 
(axdAacrtov, Strabo, xv. 718). He was 
treated with the greatest consideration 
and respect by Alexander and _ his 
officers; yet when the army came into 
Persis, he became sick of body and 
tired of life. He obtained the reluctant 
consent of Alexander to allow him to 
die. A funeral pile was erected, upon 
which he voluntarily burnt himself in 
presence of the whole army; who wit- 
nessed the scene with every demon- 
stration of military honour. Sce the 
remarkable description in Arrian, 
Anab. vii. 3. Cicero calls him “ Indus 
indoctus et barbarus” (Tusc. Disp. 
ii. 21); but the impression which he 
made on Alexander himself, Onesi- 
kritus, Lysimachus,and generallyupon 
all who saw him, was that of respectful 
admiration (Strabo, xv. 715; Arrian, 
l.c.). One of these Indian sages, who 
had come into Syria along with the 
Indian envoyssent by an Indian king to 


' ra wdrpia Tay “Ivda 

The like act of self-immolation was 
performed by the Grecian Cynic Pere- 
grinus Proteus, at the Olympic festival 
in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 105 
a.pD. (See Clinton, Fas. Rom.) Lucian, 
who was present and saw the proceed- 
ing, has left an animated description 
of it, but ridicules it as a piece of silly 
vanity. Theagenes, the admiring dis- 
iple of Peregrinus, and other Cynics, 
vho were present in considerable num- 
bers—and also Lucian himself—com- 
pare this act to that of the Indian 
Gymnosophists—ovros 8 rivos airlas 


wip; vy Al, Sews thy xapreplay émi- 
Seitnrat, Kadawep of Bpaxpaves (Lu- 
cian, De Morte Peregrini, 25-39, &c.). 

‘ Though Seneca(De Brevitate Vit. 
14) talks of the Stoics as “ conquer- 
ing Nature, and the Cynics as ex- 
ceeding Nature,” yet the Stoic Epik- 
tétus considers his morality as the 
only scheme conformable to Nature 
(Epiktét. Diss. iv. 1, 121-128); while 
the Epikurean Lucretius claims the 
same conformity for the precepts of 
Epikurus. 
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adopting any one of them, we reject the others upon what 
grounds are we to justify our preference ? When the Gymno- 
sophist points out, that nakedness is the natural condition of 
man; when he farther infers, that because natural it is there- 
fore right—and that the wearing of clothes, being a departure 
from nature, is also a departure from right—how are we to 
prove to him that his interpretation of nature is the wrong 
one? These questions have received no answer in any of the 
Platonic dialogues: though we have seen that Plato 1s very 
bitter against those who dwell upon the antithesis between 
Law and Nature, and who undertake to decide between the 
two. 

Reverting to the Cynics, we must declare them to be in 
TheGreek One respect the most peculiar outgrowth of Grecian 
philosophy : because they are not merely a doctrinal 
sect, with phrases, theories, reasonings, and teach- 
ings of their own—but still more prominently a 
body of practical ascetics, a mendicant order in philosophy, 
working up the bystanders by exhibiting themselves as 
models of endurance and apathy. These peculiarities seem to 
have originated partly with Pythagoras, partlv with Sokrates— 
for there is no known prior example of it in Grecian history, 
except that of the anomalous priests of Zeus at Dodona, called 
Selli, who lay on the ground with unwashed feet. The disci- 
pline of Lykurgus at Sparta included severe endurance; but 
then it was intended to form, and actually did form, good 
soldiers. ‘The Cynics had no view to military action. They 
exaggerated the peculiarities of Sokrates, and we should call 
their mode of life the Sokratic life, if we followed the example 


friars. 


. pe perry the historical con-  nishes no information (see his edition 
nexion between the Grecian Cynics | of the Iliad, vol. vii. p. 289) except 
and the ascetic Christian monks, see , the general remark :—“ Selli—vitam 
Zeller, Geschichte der Griech. Philos. ' genus et institutum affectabant abhor- 
at 241, ed. 2nd. rens & communi usu, vitz monachorum 

omer, Iliad xvi. 235 :-— mendicantium haud absimile, cum sine 
Zev bya, AwSwvaie NMedraoyme, THAdG | vite cultu viverent, nec corpus ablu- 


vaiwy | erent, et humi cubarent. Ita inter 
Awddérns pedéwy Bvoxemépov, aud) 3¢ | barbaros non modo, sed inter feras 
ZéAAot gentes ipsas intellectum est, eos qui 


Lo) valovo’ txogyrat duimréwodes, xa- , auctoritatem apud multitudinem con- 
poatevvat. | sequi vellent,extern4 specie, vite cultu 
There is no analogy in Grecian | austeriore, abstinentia et continentia, 

history to illustrate this very curious | oculos hominum in se convertere et 

passage: the Excursus of Heyne fur- | mirationem facere debere.” 
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of those who gave names to the Pythagorean or Orphic life, 
as a set of observances derived from the type of Pythagoras 
or Orpheus.° 

Though Antisthenes and Diogenes laid chief stress upon 
ethical topics, yet they also delivered opinions on 
logic and evidence. Antisthenes especially was en- 
gaged in controversy, and seemingly in acrimonious 
controversy, with Plato: whose opinions he im- 
pugned in an express dialogue entitled Sathon. 
Plato on his side also attacked the opinions of Antisthenes, 
and spoke contemptuously of his intelligence, yet without 
formally naming him. At least there are some criticisms in 
the Platonic dialogues (especially in the Sophistés, p. 251) 
which the commentators pronounce, on strong grounds, to be 
aimed at Antisthenes: who is also unfavourably criticised by 
Aristotle. We know but little of the points which Antisthenes 
took up against Plato—and still less of the reasons which he 
urged in support of them. Both he and Diogenes, however, 
are said to have declared express war against the Platonic 
theory of self-existent Ideas. The functions of general Con- 
cepts and general propositions, together with the importance 
of defining general terms, had been forcibly insisted on in the 
colloquies of Sokrates ; and his disciple Plato built upon this 
foundation the memorable hypothesis of an aggregate of 
eternal, substantive realities, called Ideas or Forms, existing 
separate from the objects of sense, yet affording a certain par- 
ticipation in themselves to those objects: not discernible by 
sense, but only by the Reason or understanding. These bold 
creations of the Platonic fancy wererepudiated by Antisthenes 
and Diogenes: who are both said to have declared—“ We see 
Man, and we see Horse; but Manness and Horseness we do 
not see.” Whereunto Plato replied—*“ You possess that eye 


Ideas. 


© Plato, Republic, x.600B; Legib. Laertius (vi. 15), several relate to dia- 
vi. 782 C; Eurip. Hippol.955; Fragm. lectic or logio, "4>—@-f~ Teal wah 


Kp7rTes. : : 
See also the citations in Athensus ep) rov dyTiAdyew, a, B, y. Tept Ara- 
(iv. pp. 161-163) from thewritersofthe . Mepl Madelas fweplo 


Attic middle comedy, respecting the 
asceticism of the Pythagoreans, analo- 
gous to that of the Cynics. cews, &. &e. 
‘ Among the titles of the works of | Diogenes Laertius refers to 
Antisthenes, preserved by Diogenes of these treatises. 
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by which Horse is seen: but you have not yet acquired that 

eye by which Horseness is seen.” 8 
This debate between Antisthenes and Plato marks an inte- 
First proves, TeSting point in the history of philosophy. It is the 
an suing first protest of Nominalism against the doctrine of 
Realism. gn extreme Realism. The Ideas or Forms of Plato 
(according to many of his phrases, for he is not always con- 
sistent with himself) are not only real existences distinct from 
particulars, but absorb to themselves all the reality of parti- 
culars. The real universe in the Platonic theory was composed 
of Ideas or Forms—such as Manness or Horseness* (called by 
Plato the Atré-Av@pwaocg and Atrd-"Irmoc), of which par- 
ticular men and horses were only disfigured, transitory, and 
ever-varying photographs. Antisthenes denied what Plato 
affirmed, and as Plato affirmed it. Aristotle denied it also ; 
maintaining that genera, species, and attributes, though dis- 
tinguishable as separate predicates of, or inherencies in, indi- 
viduals — yet had no existence apart from individuals. 
Aristotle was no less wanting than Antisthenes, in the intel- 
lectual eye required for discerning the Platonic Ideas, Antis- 
thenes is said to have declared these Ideasto be mere thoughts 
or conceptions (Ade évvolac): ¢. e. merely subjective or within 
the mind, without any object corresponding to them. This is 
one of the various modes of presenting the theory of Ideas, 
resorted to even in the Platonic Parmenidés, not by one who 
opposes that theory, but by one seeking to defend it—viz. by 
Sokrates, when he is hard pressed by the objections of the 
¢ Simplikius, ad Aristot. Categ. p. | genes and Plato, except that instead 


66, b. 47, 07, b. 18, 68, b. 25, Schol. | of ixxérns and édvépwxérns, we have 
Brand.; Tzetzes, Chiliad. vii. 600. | rpameCbrns and xvabérys (Diog. L. 


tav 8¢ waraay of uty avipovy Tras 53). 

Wowrnras TeA€ws, 7d wowy : We have ~ 

tes elvar bonep — Galen’s argument against the Stoics 
; & MWAdrwy, , (vol. xix. p. 481, Kin). 

~  § We know from Plato himself 
xa) (Thestiétus, p. 182 A) that even the 
éparas word xoirns, if not actually first in- 
a troduced by himself, was at any rate 
hoary tairrns THs Sdkqs° of | 80 recent as to be still repulsive, and 
dviipouy woidtntas, twas 8 to require an Apology. If woidrns was 


strange, avOpwrdrns and imxdéryns would 

. occurs p. 68, a. 31. be still more strange. Antisthenes 
Compare p. 20, 8. 2. probably invented them, to present 
The same conversation is reported the doctrine which he impugned in 
ae having taken place between Dio- 4 dress of greater sceming absurdity. 
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Eleate against the more extreme and literal version of the 
theory.' It is remarkable, that the objections ascribed to 
Parmenides against that version which exhibits the Ideas as 
mere Concepts of and in the mind, are decidedly less forcible 
than those which he urges against the other versions. 

There is another singular doctrine, which Aristotle ascribes 
to Antisthenes, and which Plato notices and con- 
futes; alluding to its author contemptuously, but 
not mentioning his name. Every name (Antis- “stion—He 


admits no 
thenes argued) has its own special reason or mean- Ser Predi- 


cation but 
ing (oixeiog * Adyoc), declaring the essence of the “4! 
thing named, and differing from every other word : you cannot 
therefore truly predicate any one word of any other, because 
the reason or meaning of the two is different: there can be 
no true propositions except identical propositions, in which 
the predicate is the same with the subject—“man is man, 
good is good.” “ Man is good” was an inadmissible propo- 
sition: aftirming different things to be the same, or one thing 
to be many.' Accordingly it was impossible for two speakers 
really to contradict cach other. There can be no contradiction 
between them if both declare the essence of the same thing— 
nor if neither of them declare the essence of it—nor if one 
speaker declares the essence of one thing, and another speaker 
that of another. But one of these three cases must happen : 
therefore there can be no contradiction." 
The works of Antisthenes being lost, we do not know how 
he himself stated his own doctrine, nor what he said on behalf 


Doctrine of 


! Plato, Parmenidés, p. 132 B. _ Major, p. 304 A. See chap. xi. vol. i. 
See vol. ii. chap. xxv. p. 271 of this p. 378 of the present work. 
work. i ™ Aristot. Topic. 1. p. 104, b. 20. 


k Diogen. L. vi. 3. Mpa@rds te wpl- | Odois 3€ Ext imdAn is wapddotos Tov 
caro (Antisthencs) Adyov, eimay, Adyos | yywpiuwy Tivos Kata idogopiay oivy 
cori 6 7d rh hw h Ears SnAwy. Ort ove lorw avTireyew, Kkaddwep pn 

' Aristotle, Metaphy. A. 1024, b. 32, | "AvriaOevns. 
attributes this doctrine to Antisthenes | Plato puts this 6éo:s into the mouth 
by name ; which tends to prove that . of Dionysodorus, in the Euthydémus — 
Plato meant Antisthenes, though not ' p. 250 B; but he says (or makes 
naming him, in Sophist. p. 251 B, , Sokrates say) that it was maintained 
where he notices the same doctrine. | by many persons, and that it had been 
Compare Philébus, p. 14 D. i maintained by Protagoras, and even 

It is to be observed that a doctrine | by others yet more ancient. 
exactly the same as that which Plato | Antisthenes had discussed it spe- 
here ceneures in Antisthenes, will be | cially in a treatise of three sections, 
found maintained by the Platonic | polemical against Plato—Zdéwv, 4 wepl 
Sokrates himself, in Plato, Hippias | roi ayriaéyew, a, B, 7 (Diog. L. vi. 16). 
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of it, declaring contradiction to be impossible. Plato sets 
Thesame aside the doctrine as absurd and silly; Aristotle 
coteity” ©Since he cites it as a paradox, apt for dialectical 


serted by 


henmeur Gebate where the opinion of a philosopher stood 


Aristotle. opposed to what was generally received—seems to 
imply that there were plausible arguments to be urged in its 
favour... And that the doctrine actually continued to be 
held and advocated, in the generation not only after Anti- 
sthenes but after Aristotle—we may see by the case of Stilpon: 
who maintained (as Antisthenes had done) that none but 
identical propositions, wherein the predicate was a repetition 
of the subject, were admissible: from whence it followed (as 
Aristotle observed) that there could be no propositions either 
false or contradictory. Plutarch,° in reciting this doctrine of 
Stilpon (which had been vehemently impugned by the Epi- 
kurean Kol6otés), declares it to have been intended only in 
jest. There is no ground for believing that it was so in- 
tended: the analogy of Antisthenes goes to prove the 


contrary. 
Stilpon, however, while rejecting (as Antisthenes had done) 


the universal Ideas? or Forms, took a larger ground of objec- 


n Aristotle (Met. A 1024) represents (etn@as), because, while shutting out 
the doctrine of Antisthenes, That con- falsehood and contradiction, it would 
tradictory and false propositions are also shut out the great body of useful 
impossible—asa consequencededuced truth, and would divest language of 
from the position Jaid down—That no its usefulness as a means of communi- 
propositions except identical proposi- cation. 
tions were admissible. Ifyougrantthis: Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Romisch. 
last proposition, the consequences will Phil. vol. ii. xciii. 1) gives something 
be undeniable. Possibly Antisthenes : like this as the probable purpose of 
may have reasonedinthisway: “There Antisthenes: “Nur Eins bezeichne 
are many contradictory and false pro- die Wesenheit eines Dinges—die We- 
positions now afloat; but this arises ‘senheit als einfachen Trager des 
from the way in which predication is mannichfaltigen der Eigenschaften ” 
conducted. So long as the predicate | (this is rather too Aristotelian )-—“ zur 
is different from the subject, there is Abwehr von Streitigkeiten auf dem 
nothing in the form of a proposition Gebiete der Erscheinungen.” Com- 
to distinguish falsehood from truth: pare also Ritter, Gesch. Phil. vol. ii. 
(to distinguish Theetétus sedet, from p.130. We read in the Kratylus, that 
Thextétus volat—to take the instance: there were persons who maintained 
in the Platonic Sophistés—p. 263). the rectitude of all names: to say that 
There ought to be no propositions ' a name was not right, was (in their 
except identical propositions: theform ' view) tantamount to saying that it was 
itself will then guarantee you against | no name at all, but only an unmean- 
both falsehood and contradiction: you ' ing sound (Plato, Krat. pp. 429-430). 
will be sure always to give rbyoixetoy | © Plutarch, adv.Koldten,p.1119 C-D. 
Adyov rou xpdyparos.” There would | P Hegel (Geschichte der Griech. 
be nothing inconsistent in such a pre- | Philos. i. p. 123) and Marbach (Ge- 
cept: but Aristotle might call it silly ' schichte der Philos. s. 91) disallow the 
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tion. He pronounced them to be inadmissible both as subject 
and as predicate. If you speak of Man in general 
(he said) what, or whom, do you mean? You do 
not mean A or B, or C or D, &c.: that is, you do not 
mean any one of these more than any other. You 
have no determinate meaning at all: and beyond this indefinite 
multitude of individuals, there is nothing that the term can 
mean. Again, as to predicates—when you say, T’he man runs 
or The man is good, what do you mean by the predicate runs, 
or is good? You do not mean anything specially belonging 
to man: for you apply the same predicates to many other 
subjects: you say runs, about a horse, a dog, or a cat—you 
say good in reference to food, medicine, and other things 
besides. Your predicate, therefore, being applied to many 
and diverse subjects, belongs not to one of them more than to 
another: in other words, it belongs to neither: the predication 


Nominalism 
of Stilpon. 
His reasons 
against acci- 
dental predi- 
cation. 


is not admissible.9 


assertion of Diogenes, that Stilpon 
dvipe: ta ef5n. ‘They maintain that 
Stilpon rejected the particular affirma- 
tions, and allowed only general or 
universal affirmations. This construc- 
tion appears to me erroneous. 

@ Diog. L. ii. 113; Plutarch, adv. 
Koloten, 11r1g-1120. — ef wept {rou 7d 
TpéeXeW KaTnyopovmer, of myo: (Stilpon) 
rauTov elvat Tq@ wept ov Karnyopetra 
Td KaTnyopoUmevov-—-Eéxarépou yap &mai- | 
ToULEVOL TOY Adyor, OV Tby avToY aToDI- | 
Souev iwip aupowv. “Obey auapraver , 
Tous €repov érépov KaTnyopovvtas. Et . 
bey yap tavrdv eort te dvOpwryp 7d 
&yabdy, cal Ta Inmp 1d Tpéyew, THs 
Kal oitlov Kal dapudnov 7d ayabdy, Kal , 
vh Ala wadw Adovros Kal kuvds Td TpE- 
were wnemnraniuey el 3° Erepov, ovK | 

‘tov ayabdoy nal in- 
NUP pe KC ery NT pup. 

Sextus Empiricus (adv. Mathem. 
vii. p. 209-282) gives a different vein 
of reasoning respecting predication,— 
yet a view which illustrates this doc- , 
trine of Antisthenes. Sextus does not | 
require that all predication shall be | 
restricted toidentical predication : but — 
he maintains that you cannot define 
any general word. To define, he , 
says, is to enunciate the essence of ; 
that which is defined. But when | 


butes of Man, which go along with 
the essence-—you do not give the 
essence itself. If you enumerate even 
all the accompaniments (cuuBeBnxédra) 
you will still fail to tell me what the 
essence of Man is; which is what I 
desire to know, and what you profess 
to do by your definition. It is useless 
to enumerate accompaniments, until 


' you explain to me what the essence 


is which they accompany. 

These are ingenious objections which 
seem to me quite valid, if you assume 
the logical subject to be a real, abso- 
lute essence, apart from all or any of 
its predicates. And this is a frequent 
illusion, favoured even by many logi- 


/ cians. Weenunciate the subject first, 


then the predicate; and because the 
subject can be conceived after abstrac- 
tiam nf thin ¢hat awn than athaw nan 
dicates—we are apt to imagine that it 
may be conceived without all or any 
of the predicates. But this is an illu- 
sion. If you suppress all predicates, 
the subject or supposed substratum 
vanishes along with them : just as the 
Genus vanishes, if you suppress all the 
different species of it. 

“Sais tu au moins ce que c’est que 
in matiére ? Par exemple, cette pierre 
est grise, et d’une telle forme ; elle 
ses trois dimensions, elle est pesante eu 


| 
you define Man—‘“a mortal, rational | 
animal, capable of reason and know- | 
ledge ’—you give only certain attri- 


divisible. Eh bien (dit le Sirien), cette 
‘ chose qui te paraft étre divisible, pe- 
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Stilpon (like Antisthenes, as I have remarked above) seems 
Difficulty o¢ tO have had in his mind a type of predication, similar 


ing how tho to the type of reasoning which Aristotle laid down 


catecoa in the syllogism: such that the form of the proposi- 


belong to tion should be itself a guarantee for the truth of 


one subject. What was affirmed. Throughout the ancient phi- 
losophy, especially in the more methodised debates between 
the Academics and Sceptics on one side, and the Stoics on 
the other—what the one party affirmed and the other party 
denied, was, the existence of a Criterion of Truth: some dis- 
tinguishable mark, such as falsehood could not possibly carry. 
To find this infallible mark in propositions, Stilpon admitted 
none except identical. While agreeing with Antisthenes, that 
no predicate could belong to a subject different from itself, he 
added a new argument, by pointing out that predicates applied 
to one subject were also applied to many other subjects. 


sante, et crise, me diras tubience que yeux: c’est par cur seule qu'elle existe 
cest ? Tu vois bien ce quec’est: mais pour nous. Quand un homme tousse, 
le fond de la chose, le connais tu? ‘crache du sang, respire avec peine, 
Non, dit l'autre. Tune sais done point ressent une douleur de cote, a le pouls 
ce que c’est que la matiére.” (Voltaire, plus vite et plus dur, la peau plus 
Micromégas, c. 7.) chaude que dans l'état naturel—l’on 
“Le fond de la chose”—the Ding dit quw'il est attaqué d'une pleureésie. 
an sich—is nothing butthenameitself, Mais qu’est ce done qu'une pleuresic ? 
divested of every fraction of meaning: On vous répliquera que c'est une ma- 
it is fitulus sine re. But the name ladie, dana laqnelle tous, ou presque 
being familiar, and having beenalways tous,cesuccidens ke trouvent combines, 
used with a meaning, still appearsin- S’il en manque un ou plusieurs, ce n'est 
vested with much of the old emotional point la pleurésic, du moins la vraie 
associations, even though it has been pleurésie essenticlle des Ccoles. Ce’ at 
stripped of all its meaning by succes- donc le concours de cea accidens qui la 
siveactsofabstraction. Ifyousubstract constitue. Le mot pleurceie ne fait que 
from four, 1+1+1+1, there will re- lea retrarer Tune maniére plua courte. 
main zero. But by abstracting, from Ce mot nest pas un étre par lui méme : 
the subject man, all its predicates, real il exprime une abstraction de l’esprit, 
and possible, you cannot reduce it to et reveille par un seul trait toutes les 
zero. The name man always remains, images d’un assez grand tableau. 


and appears by old association tocarry =“ Ainsi ia ba non content de con- 
with it some meaning—though the noitre unc maladie par ce quelle offre 
meaning can no longer be defined. & nos sens, par ce qui seul Ja constitue, 


This allusion is well pointed out in , ct sans quoi elle n’existeroit pas, roua 
a valuable passage of Cabanis (Du | demandez encore ce qu'elle est en elle 
Degré de Certitude de la Médecine, : méme, quelle eat son essence —— clext 
p. 61):— i comme si vous demandirz quelle est 

“ Je pourrois d’ailleurs demander ce | [essence d'un mot, d’une pure abstrac- 
qu’on entend par la nature ct les causes ; tion. Tl _n’y a donc pas beaucoup de 
premitres des maladies. Nous con- , justesse dire, d’un air de triomphe, 
noissons de leur nature, ce que les | que les médccins ignorent méme la 
faits en manifestent. Nous savons, par | nature de la fievre, et que sans cerse 
ape que la fitvre produit tels et | ils agissent dans der circonstances, ct 
tela changemens: ou plutot, c’est par | manicntdes instrumens, dont l’essence 
ces changemens qu’elle se montre’ nos | leur est inconnue.” 
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Now if the predicates belonged to one, they could not (in his 
view) belong to the others: and therefore they did not really 
belong toany. He considered that predication involved either 
identity or special and exclusive implication of the predicate 
with the subject. 

Stilpon was not the first who had difficulty in explaining to 
himself how one and the same predicate could be 4 acous 
applied to many different subjects. The difficulty GM@cultics in 
had already been set forth in the Platonic Par- Parmenits. 
menidés." How can the Form (Man, White, Good, &c.) be 
present at one and the same time in many distinct indivi- 
duals? It cannot be present as a whole in each; nor can it 
be divided, and thus present partly in one, partly in another. 
How therefore can it be present at all in any of them? In 
other words, how can the One be Many, and how can the 
Many be One? Of this difficulty (as of many others) Plato 
presents no solution, either in the Parmenidés or anywhere 
else Aristotle alludes to several contemporaries or prede- 
cessors who felt it. Stilpon reproduces it in his own way. It 
is a very real difficulty, requiring to be dealt with by those 
who lay down a theory of predication; and calling upon them 
to explain the functions of general propositions, and the mean- 
ing of general terms. 

Menedémus the Eretrian, one among the hearers and ad- 
mirers of Stilpon, combined even more than Stilpon 
the attributes of the Cynic with those of the Me- 
garic. He was fearless in character, and uncon- 
trouled in speech, delivering harsh criticisms without regard 
to offence given: he was also a great master of ingenious dia- 
lectic and puzzling controversy.'. His robust frame, grave 


Menedémus 


r Plato, Parmenidés, p.131. Com-: * Aristot. Physic. i. 2,185, b. 26-36. 
are also Philébus, p. 15, and Stall- Lykophron and some others anterior 
um’s Proleg. to the Parmenideés, | to Aristotle proposed to elude the diffi- 
pp. 40-47. The long commentary of ' culty, by ceasing to use the substantive 
Proklus (v. 100-110, pp. 670-082 of | verb as copula in predication : instead 
the edition of Stallbaum) amply attests of saying Saxpdrns for: Aeuxds, they 
the dvcnoAlay of the problem. | said either Zwxpdrns Aeuxds, simply, 
The argument of Parmenidés (in | or Zwxpdryns AeAevKarrat. 
the dialogue called Parmenidés) is | This is a remarkable evidence of 
applied to the Platonic ef and to 7a | the difficulty arising, even in these 
peréxovra. But the argument is just carly days of logic, about the logical 
as much applicable to attributes, | function of the copula. 
genera, species : to all general predi-! * Diog. L. ii. 127-134. 4 yap xal 
cates. | éwaxdwrns Ke 
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deportment and simplicity of life, inspired great respect; 
especially as he occupied a conspicuous position, and enjoyed 
political influence at Eretria. He is said to have thought 
meanly both of Plato and Xenokrates. We are told that 
Menedémus, like Antisthenes and Stilpon, had doctrines of 
his own on the subject of predication. He disallowed all 
negative propositions, admitting none but affirmative: more- 
over even of the affirmative propositions, he disallowed all the 
hypothetical, approving only the simple and categorical." 

It is impossible to pronounce confidently respecting these 
doctrines, without knowing the reasons upon which they were 
grounded. Unfortunately these last have not been trans- 
mitted to us. But we may be very sure that there were rea- 
sons, sufficient or insufficient: and the knowledge of those 
reasons would have enabled us to appreciate more fully the 
state of the Greek mind, in respect to logical theory, in and 
before the year 300 B.C. 

Another doctrine, respecting knowledge and definition, is 
Distinction ascribed by Aristotle to “the disciples of Anti- 

_ sthenes and other such uninstructed persons:” it is 
between sim- : : 
ate also canvassed by Plato in the Thertétus,” without 
Bim ob- specifying its author, yet probably having Anti- 
finable. sthenes in view. As far as we can make out a doc- 
trine which both these authors recite as opponents, briefly 
and in their own way, it is as follows:—“ Objects must be 
distinguished into 1. Simple or primary; and 2. Compound 
or secondary combinations of these simple elements. This last 
class, the compounds, may be explained or defined, because 
you can enumerate the component elements. By such ana- 
lysis, and by the definition founded thereupon, you really 
come to know them—describe them—predicate about them. 
But the first class, the simple or primary objects, can only be 
perceived by sense and named: they cannot be analysed, de- 
fined, or known. You can only predicate about them that 
they are like such and such other things: e.g. silver, you 
cannot say what it is in itself, but only that it is like tin, or 
like something else. There may thus be a ratio and a defini- 


" Diog. L. ii. 134. 
x Plato, Thesetét. pp. 201-202 Aristotel. Metaph. H. 1043, b. 22. 
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tion of any compound object, whether it be an object of per- 
ception or of conception: because one of the component ele- 
ments will serve as Matter or Subject of the proposition, and 
the other as Form or Predicate. But there can be no defini- 
tion of any one of the component elements separately taken : 
because there is neither Matter nor form to become the Sub- 
ject and Predicate of a defining proposition.” 

This opinion ascribed to the followers of Antisthenes, is not 
in harmony with the opinion ascribed by Aristotle to Anti- 
sthenes himself (viz., That no propositions, except identical 
propositions, were admissible) : and we are led to suspect that 
the first opinion must have been understood or qualified by 
its author in some manner not now determinable. But the 
second opinion, drawing a marked logical distinction between 
simple and complex Objects, has some interest from the cri- 
ticisms of Plato and Aristotle: both of whom select, for the 
example illustrating the opinion, the syllable—as the com- 
pound made up of two or more letters which are its simple 
constituent elements. 

Plato refutes the doctrine,’ but in a manner not so much to 
prove its untruth, as to present it for a verbal incon- Remarks of 
gruity. How can you properly say (he argues) that aoerine 
you know the compound AB, when you know neither A nor 
B separately ? Now it may be incongruous to restrict in this 
manner the use of the words know—knowledge: but the dis- 
tinction between the two cases is not denied by Plato. Anti- 
sthenes said—“I feel a simple sensation (A or B) and can 
name it, but I do not Anow it: I can affirm nothing about it 
in itself, or about its real essence: But the compound AB 
I do know, for I know its essence. I can affirm about it that 
at 18 compounded of A and B, and this is its essence.” Here 
is a real distinction: and Plato’s argument amounts only to 
affirming that it is an incorrect use of words to call the com- 
pound known, when the component elements are not known. 
Unfortunately the refutation of Plato is not connected with 
any declaration of his own counter-doctrine, for the Thestétus 
ends in a result purely negative. 


y Plato, Thestét. ut supra. 
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Aristotle, in his comment on the opinion of Antisthenes, 
Remarks of oakes us understand better what it really is :— 
“Respecting simple essences (A or B), I cannot tell 

what they really are: but I can tell what they are 

like or unlike, z. e. I can compare them with other essences, 
simple or compound. But respecting the compound AB, I 
can tell what it really is: its essence is, to be compounded of 
A and B. And this I call knowing or knowledge.” * The dis- 
tinction here taken by Antisthenes (or by his followers) is 
both real and useful: Plato does not contest it: while Ari- 
stotle distinctly acknowledges it, only that among the simple 


items he ranks both Percepta and Concepta. 
Monimus a Syracusan, and Krates a Theban, with his wife 
Hipparchia,* were successors of Diogenes in the 
Cynic vein of philosophy: together with several 


Xrates~ others of less note. 


z Aristot. Metaphys. H. 1043, b. 24- 
32, with the Scholia, p. 774, b. Br. 


Both Monimus and Krates are 


| ® Hipparchia was a native of Ma- 
_roneia in Thrace; born in a consider- 


Mr. J. §. Mill observes, Syst. of | able station, and belonging to an opu- 


Logic, i. 5, 6, p. 114, ed. 5 :—“ There 
is still another exceptional case, in 
which, though the predicate is the 
name of a class, yet in predicating it 
we affirm nothing but resemblance: 
the class being founded not on resem- 
blance in any given particular, but on 


general unanalysable resemblance. | 


which our sim 


lent family. She came to Athens with 
| her brother Métroklés, and heard both 
; Theophrastus and Kratés. Both she 
_and her brother became impressed with 
| the strongest admiration for Kratés : 
| for his mode of life, as well as for his 
| discourses and doctrine. Rejecting 
various Wealthy suitors, she insisted 


e sensations, or other ; his will and against the will of her 


The classes in sale are those into ; upon becoming his wife, both against 
p 


simple feelings are divided. Sensations 


i parents. Her resolute enthusiasm 


of white, for instance, are classed to- overcame the reluctance of both. She 
gether, not because wecantake themto adopted fully his hard life, poor fare, 
pieces, and say, they are alike in this, , and threadbare cloak. She passed her 
not alike in that, but because we feel ; daysin the same discourses and contro- 
them to be alike altogether, though in | Versies, indifferent to the taunts which 
different degrees. When therefore I | wereaddressed to her for having relin- 
say—The colour I saw yesterday wasa | quished the feminine occupations of 
white colour, or, The sensation I feclis | spinning and weaving. Diogenes 


one of tightness—in both cases the at- 
tribute I affirm of the colour or of the 
other sensation is mere resemblance : 
simple likeness to sensations which I 
have had before, and which have had 
that name bestowed upon them. The 
names of feelings, like other concrete 
general names, are connotative: but 
they connote a mere resemblance. 
When predicated of any individual 
feelings, the information they convey 
is that of its likeness to the other feel- 
ings which we have been accustomed 
to call by the same name.” 


Laertius found many striking dicta 
or replies ascribed to her (GAAq ptpia 
Tis pirocdpov, vi. 96-98). He gives 
an allusion made to her by the con- 
temporary comic poet Menander, who 
(as I before observed) handled the 
Cynics of his time as Aristophanes, 
Eupolis, &c., had handled Sokrates— 


Somep Kpdrnri 
Ka} 6vyarép’ . 
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(vi. 93.) 
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said to have been persons of wealthy condition,’ yet their 
minds were so powerfully affected by what they saw of Dio- 
genes, that they followed his example, renounced their wealth, 
and threw themselves upon a life of poverty ; with nothing 
beyond the wallet and the threadbare cloak, but with fearless 
independence of character, free censure of every one, and 
indifference to opinion. “I choose as my country” (said 
Krates) “poverty and low esteem, which fortune cannot 
assail: I am the fellow-citizen of Diogenes, whom the snares 
of envy cannot reach.”° Krates is said to have admonished 
every one, whether they invited it or not: and to have gone 
unbidden from house to house for the purpose of exhortation. 
His persistence in this practice became so obtrusive that he 
obtained the title of “the Door-Opener.”4 This feature, 
common to several other Cynics, exhibits an approximation 
to the missionary character of Sokrates, as described by him- 
self in the Platonic Apology: a feature not found in any of 
the other eminent heads of philosophy—neither in Plato nor 
in Aristotle, Zeno, or Epikurus. 

Among other hearers of Krates, who carried on, and at the 
same time modified, the Cynic discipline, we have to Zeno ot 

. eae . Kitium in 

mention Zeno, of Kitium in Cyprus, who became Cyprus. 
celebrated as the founder of the Stoic sect. In him the Cynic, 
Megaric, and Herakleitean tendencies may be said to have 
partially converged, though with considerable modifications :° 
the ascetic doctrines (without the ascetic practices or obtrusive 
forwardness) of the Cynics—and the logical subtleties of the 
others. He blended them, however, with much of new posi- 
tive theory, both physical and cosmological. His composi- 
tions were voluminous; and those of the Stoic Chrysippus, 
after him, were still more numerous. The negative and 


b Diog. L. vi. 82-88. 
Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-88. 
About Krates, Plutarch, De Vit. 
Aere Alieno, 7, p. 831 F. 
© Diog. L. vi. 93. Exew 82 rarplda 
Kal wevlay dvddwra TH 


, , The parody or verses 
of Krates, about hia city of Pera (the 
Wallet), vi. 85, are very spirited— 

"mts wodts Fore pdow drt olvors 


VOL. IIT. 


Krates composed a collection of philo- 
sophical Epistles, which Diogenes pro- 
nounces to be excellent, and even to 
resemble greatly the style of Plato 
(vi. eh 
¢ Diog. L. vi. 86. éxarctro 8 Ou p €- 
; '» ba 1d els wacay éva 
voudereity. Compare Seneca, 
Epist. 29. 
Numeniusap. Euseb. Prep, Evang, 
xiv, 5. 
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oppugning function, which in the fourth century B.c. had 
been directed by the Megarics against Aristotle, was in the 
third century B.c. transferred to the -Platonists, or Academy 
represented by Arkesilaus: whose formidable dialectic was 
brought to bear upon the Stoic and Epikurean schools—both 
of them positive, though greatly opposed to each other. 


ARISTIPPUS. 


Along with Antisthenes, among the hearers and companions 
of Sokrates, stood another Greek of very opposite dispositions, 
yet equally marked and original—Aristippus of Kyréné. The 
stimulus of the Sokratic method, and the novelty of the 
topics on which it was brought to bear, operated forcibly 
upon both, prompting each of them to theorise in his own 
way on the best plan of life. 

Aristippus, a Kyrenean of easy circumstances, having heard 

.. of the powerful ascendancy exercised by Sokrates 
life,character, 
and doctrine. Over youth, came to Athens for the express purpose 
of seeing him, and took warm interest in his conversation.! 
He set great value upon mental cultivation and accomplish- 
ments; but his habits of life were inactive, easy, and luxurious. 
Upon this last count, one of the most interesting chapters in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia reports an interrogative lecture 
addressed to him by Sokrates, in the form of dialogue.® 

Sokrates points out to Aristippus that mankind may be 
Discourse of distributed into two classes: 1. Those who have 
Aristippus. trained themselves to habits of courage, energy, 
bodily strength, and command over their desires and appetites, 
together with practice in the actual work of life :—the seare 
the men who become qualified to rule, and who doactually rule. 
2. The rest of mankind, inferior in these points, who have no 
choice but to obey,and who do obey."—Men of the firstorruling 


f Plutarch (De Curiositate, p. 516 A) I give an abstract of inci 
says that Aristippus fuformed hinelt points in the dialogue a itera 
at the Olympic games, from Ischo- translation. 
machus respecting the influence of h Xen. Mem. ii. 1, pp. 64-67. 
Sokrates. ‘ 8xws ixavds tora bpxew, rp 

& See the first chapter of the Second 7 
Book of the Memorabilia. 
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class possess all the advantages of life: they perform great 
exploits, and enjoy a full measure of delight and happiness, 
so far as human circumstances admit. Men of the second 
class are no better than slaves, always liable to suffer, and 
often actually suffering, ill treatment and spoliation of the 
worst kind. To which of these classes (Sokrates asks 
Aristippus) do you calculate on belonging—and for which do 
you seek to qualify yourself?—-To neither of them (replies 
Aristippus). Ido not wish to share the lot of the subordinate 
multitude: but I have no relish for a life of command, with 
all the fatigues, hardships, perils, &c., which are inseparable 
from it. I prefer a middle course: I wish neither to rule, 
nor to be ruled, but to be a freeman: and I consider freedom 
as the best guarantee for happiness.' I desire only to pass 
through life as easily and pleasantly as possible.«—Which of 
the two do you consider to live most pleasantly, the rulers or 
the ruled ? asks Sokrates.—I do not rank myself with either 
(says Aristippus): nor do [ enter into active duties of citizen- 
ship anywhere: I pass from one city to another, but every- 
where as a stranger or non-citizen.—Your scheme is im- 
practicable (says Sokrates). You cannot obtain security in 
the way that you propose. You will find yourself suffering 
wrong and distress along with the subordinates '|—and even 
worse than the subordinates: for a stranger, wherever he 
goes, is less befriended and more exposed to injury than the 
native citizens. You will be sold into slavery, though you 
are fit for no sort of work: and your master will chastise you, 
until you become fit for work.—But (replies Aristippus) this 
very art of ruling, which you consider to be happiness,” is 


itself a hard life, a toilsome 


' Xen. Mem. ut supra. dar’ elval 
tls por Boxer péon tovTwy ddds, hy 


k Xen. Mem. ut 8. éeuavrdy rolyuy 
Trdrrw els robs BovAopevous ds pgota 
kal Sierra Bioredery. 

' Xen. Mem.1].c. ef wévro: ev dy- 
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slavery, not only stripped of 


orayra: of xpelrroves rovs Hrrovas | 
fi wal isla KdAalovras ; 
ws Sovaas xpyncba. 

What follows is yet more emphatic, 
about the unjust oppression of rulers, 
and the suffering on the part of sub- 
jects. 

Xen. Mem. 1. o. p. 71. 
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Compare Memor. ii. 8, 4. 
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enjoyment, but full of privation and suffering. A man must 
be a fool to embrace such discomforts of his own accord.—It 
is that very circumstance (says Sokrates), that he does em- 
brace them of his own accord—which renders them endurable, 
and associates them with feelings of pride and dignity. They 
are the price paid beforehand, for a rich reward tocome. He 
who goes through labour and self-denial, for the purpose of 
gaining good friends or subduing enemies, and for the pur- 
pose of acquiring both mental and bodily power, so that he 
may manage his own concerns well and may benefit both his 
friends and his country—such a man will be sure to find his 
course of labour pleasureable. He will pass his life in cheer- 
ful" satisfaction, not only enjoying his own esteem and 
admiration, but also extolled and envied by others. On 
the contrary, whoever passes his earlier years in immediate 
pleasures and indolent ease, will acquire no lasting benefit 
either in mind or body. He will have a soft lot at first, but 
his future will be hard and dreary.° 

Sokrates enforces his lecture by reciting to Aristippus the 
Choiceor Memorable lecture or apologue, which the Sophist 
Héraklés. -Prodikus was then delivering in lofty diction to 
numerous auditors p—the fable still known as the Choice of 
Héraklés. Virtue and Pleasure (the latter of the two being 
here identified with Evil or Vice) are introduced as com- 
peting for the direction of the youthful Héraklés. Each sets 
forth her case, in dramatic antithesis. Pleasure is intro- 
duced as representing altogether the gratification of the cor- 
poreal appetites and the love of repose: while Virtue replies 
by saying, that if youth be employed altogether in pursuing 
such delights, at the time when the appetites are most 
vigorous—the result will be nothing but fatal disappointment, 
accompanied with entire loss of the different and superior 
pleasures available in mature years and in old age. Youth is 
the season of labour : the physical appetites must be indulged 


» Xen. Mem. 1. c. p. 72. was obx Epicharmus :— 
olerba: xph Totrouvs Kal roveiy 48éws 
eis Td Towra, Kal (iv ebppaivo- aa: 
pdvous, @yaudvous uty éavrods, émaivor- Xen. Mem. l.c. p.74. dv 7G ovy 
udvous 88 wal (nrouudvous bn 7% wep) ‘Hpaxddous, 8Srep 84 
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sparingly, and only at the call of actual want: accomplish- 
ments of body and mind must be acquired in that season, 
which will enable the mature man to perform in after life 
great and glorious exploits. He will thus realise the highest 
of all human delights—the love of his friends and the admira- 
tion of his countrymen—the sound of his own praises and the 
reflexion upon his own deserts. At the price of a youth 
passed in labour and self-denial, he will secure the fullest 
measure of mature and attainable happiness. 

“Tt is worth your while, Aristippus” (says Sokrates, in 
concluding this lecture), “to bestow some reflexion on what 
is to happen in the latter portions of your life.” 

This dialogue (one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, and probably reported by Xenophon from niustration 
actual hearing) is valuable in reference not only to the views of 
Aristippus, but also to Sokrates himself. Many pat ke 
recent historians of philosophy describe Sokrates Evi. 
and Plato as setting up an idea of Virtue or Good Absolute 
(2. e. having no essential reference to the happiness or security 
of the agent or of any one else) which they enforce—and an 
idea of Vice or Evil Absolute (z. e. having no essential refer- 
ence to suffering or peril, or disappointment, either of the 
agent or of any one else) which they denounce and discom- 
mend—and as thereby refuting the Sophists, who are said to 
have enforced Virtue and denounced Vice only relatively— 
t. é. in consequence of the bearing of one and the other upon 
the security and happiness of the agent or of others. Whether 
there be any one doctrine or style of preaching which can be 
fairly ascribed to the Sophists as a class, I will not again dis- 
cuss here: but I believe that the most eminent among them, 
Protagoras and Prodikus, held the language here ascribed to 
them. But it isa mistake to suppose that upon this point 
Sokrates was their opponent. The Xenophontic Sokrates (a 
portrait more resembling reality than the Platonic) always 
holds this same language: the Platonic Sokrates not always, 
yet often. In the dialogue between Sokrates and Aristippus, 
as well as in the apologue of Prodikus, we see that the de- 
votion of the season of youth to indulgence and inactive 
gratification of appetite, is blamed as productive of ruinous 
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consequences—as entailing loss of future pleasures, together 
with a state of weakness which leaves no protection against 
future suffering; while great care is taken to show, that 
though laborious exercise is demanded during youth, such 
labour will be fully requited by the increased pleasures and 
happiness of after life. The pleasure of being praised, and 
the pleasure of seeing good deeds performed by one’s self, are 
especially insisted on. On this point both Sokrates and 
Prodikus concur.1 

If again we compare the Xenophontic Sokrates with the 
aaeaics Platonic Sokrates, we shall find that the lecture of 
ofthe Xeno- the former to Aristippus coincides sufficiently with 


hontic So- 
rates with =the theory laid down by the latter in the dialogue 


the Platonic 

Sokrates. § Protagoras; to which theory the Sophist Protagoras 
is represented as yielding a reluctant adhesion. But we shall 
find also that it differs materially from the doctrine main- 
tained by Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias. Nay, if we 
follow the argument addressed by the Xenophontic Sokrates 
to Aristippus, we perceive that it is in substance similar to 
that which the Platonic dialogue Gorgias puts in the mouth 
of the rhetor Polus and the politician Kalliklés. The Xeno- 
phontic Sokrates distributes men into two classes—the rulers 
and the ruled: the former strong, well-armed, and well- 
trained, who enjoy life at the expense of the submission and 
suffering of the latter: the former committing injustice, the 
latter enduring injustice. He impresses upon Aristippus the 
misery of being confounded with the suffering many, and ex- 
horts him to qualify himself by a laborious apprenticeship for 
enrolment among the ruling few. If we read the Platonic 
Gorgias, we shall see that this is the same strain in which 
Polus and Kalliklés address Sokrates, when they invite him 
to exchange philosophy for rhetoric, and to qualify himself 
for active political life. ‘Unless you acquire these accom- 
plishments, you will be helpless and defenceless against injury 
and insult from others: while, if you acquire them, you will 
raise yourself to political influence, and will exercise power 
_@ Xenoph. Mem. |.c. pp. 80-81. rod ndwore veavrijs Epyov sexy reOdaca. 
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over others, thus obtaining the fullest measure of enjoyment 
which life affords: see the splendid position to which the 
Macedonian usurper Archelaus has recently exalted himself.’ 
Philosophy is useful, when studied in youth for a short 
time as preface to professional and political apprenticeship : 
but if a man perseveres in it and makes it the occupation of 
life, he will not only be useless to others, but unable to pro- 
tect himself; he will be exposed to suffer any injustice which 
the well-trained and powerful men may put upon him.” To 
these exhortations of Pélus and Kalliklés Sokrates replies by 
admitting their case as true matter of fact. “I know that I 
am exposed to such insults and injuries: but my life is just 
and innocent. If I suffer, I shall suffer wrong : and those who 
do the wrong will thereby inflict upon themselves a greater 
mischief than they inflict upon me. Doing wrong is worse 
for the agent than suffering wrong.”’* 

There is indeed this difference between the Xenophontic 
Sokrates in his address to Aristippus, and the Pla- __ 
tonic Kalliklés in his exhortation to Sokrates: That talking to 
whereas Kalliklés proclaims and even vindicates it eet 
as natural justice and right, that the strong should Gorgias. 
gratify their desires by oppressing and despoiling the weak— 
the Xenophontic Sokrates merely asserts such oppression as 
an actual fact, notorious and undeniable,‘ without either ap- 
proving or blaming it. Plato, constructing an imaginary 
conversation with the purpose that Sokrates shall be victorious, 
contrives intentionally and with dramatic consistency that the 
argument of Kalliklés shall be advanced in terms so invidious 
and revolting that no one else would be bold enough to speak 
it out:" which contrivance was the more necessary, as So- 


r Plato, Gorgias, pp. 466-470-480. 

* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 508-509-521- 
527C. «al facdy twa cov Karappory- 
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t If we read the conversation alleged 
by Thucydides (v. 94-105-112) to have 
taken place between the Athenian 
generals and the executive council of 
Melos, just before the siege of that 


island by the Athenians, we shall see 
that this same language is held by the 
Athenian. ‘“ You, the Melians, being 
much weaker, must submit to us who 
are much stronger; this is the universal 
law and necessity of nature, which we 
are not the first to introduce, but only 
follow out, as others have done before 
us, and will do after us. Submit—or 
it will be worse for you. No middle 
course, or neutrality, is open to you.” 

u Plato, Gorgias, pp. 482-487-492. 
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krates is made not only to disparage the poets, rhetors, and 
most illustrious statesmen of historical Athens, but to sustain 
a thesis in which he admits himself to stand alone, opposed to 
aristocrats as well as democrats.* Yet though there is this 
material difference in the manner of handling, the plan of life 
which the Xenophontic Sokrates urges upon Aristippus, and 
the grounds upon which he enforces it, are really the same as 
those which Kalliklés in the Platonic Gorgias urges upon 
Sokrates. “Labour to qualify yourself for active political 
power ”—is the lesson addressed in the one case to a wealthy 
man who passed his life in ease and indulgence, in the other 
case to a poor man who devoted himself to speculative debate 
on general questions, and to cross-examination of every one 
who would listen and answer. The man of indulgence, and 
the man of speculation,’ were both of them equally destitute 
of those active energies, which were necessary to confer power 
over others, or even security against oppression by others. 
In the Xenophontic dialogue, Aristippus replies to Sokrates 


Language that the apprenticeship enjoined upon him is too 

chime or Laborious, and that the exercise of power, itself 
eme 0 7 . ° 

life. laborious, has no charm for him. He desires a 


middle course, neither to oppress nor to be oppressed : 
neither to command, nor to be commanded—like Otanes 
among the seven Persian conspirators.2, He keeps clear of 
political obligation, and seeks to follow, as much as he can, 
his own individual judgment. ‘Though Sokrates, in the 


* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 472-521. | lustre altioribus studiis juvenis admo- 
y If we read the treatise of Plutarch, | dum dedit: non, ut plerique, ut nomine 
Tept Srwlxwy évayvriwudrwy (c. 2-3, p. ; magnifico segne otium velaret, sed quo 


1033 C-D), we shall see that the Stoic 
writers, Zeno, Kleanthes, Chrysippus, 
Diogenes, Antipater, all of them ear- 
nestly recommended a life of active citi- 
zenship and laborious political duty, 
as incumbent upon philosophers not 
less than upon others; and that they 
treated with contempt a life of literary 
leisure and speculation. Chrysippus 
explicitly declared obdty 8:apdpew roy 
cxoracrindy Bloy rod 78orixod, t. e. 
that the speculative philosopher who 
kept aloof from political activity, was 
in substance a follower of Epikurus. 
Tacitus holds much the same language 


ae _ 5) when he says about 


:—“ingenium il- 


constantior adversus fortuita, rempub- 
licam capesseret,” &c. 

The contradiction which Plutarch 
notes is, that these very Stoic philoso- 
phers (Chrysippus and the others) who 
affected to despise all modes of life 
except active civic duty—were them- 
selves all men of literary leisure,spend- 
ing their lives away from their native 
cities, in writing and talking philoso- 
phy. The same might have been said 
about Sokrates and Plato (except as 
to leaving their native cities), both of 
whom incurred the same reproach for 
Inactivity as Sokrates here addresses 
to Aristippus. 

* Herodot. iii. 80-83. 
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Xenophontic dialogue, is made to declare this middle course 
impossible, yet it is substantially the same as what the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates in the Gorgias aspires to:—moreover the 
same as what the real Sokrates at Athens both pursued as 
far as he could, and declared to be the only course consistent 
with his security." The Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias 
declares emphatically that no man can hope to take active 
part in the government of a country, unless he be heartily 
identified in spirit with the ethical and political system of the 
country: unless he not merely professes, but actually and sin- 
cerely shares, the creed, doctrines, tastes, and modes of appre- 
ciation prevalent among the citizens.” Whoever is deficient 
in this indispensable condition, must be content “to mind his 
own business and to abstain from active meddling with public 
affairs.” This is the course which the Platonic Sokrates claims 
both for himself and for the philosopher generally:° it is also 
the course which Aristippus chooses for himself, under the 
different title of a middle way between the extortion of the 
ruler and the suffering of the subordinate. And the argument 
of Sokrates that no middle way is possible—far from refuting 
Aristippus (as Xenophon says that it did)41s founded upon an 

* Plato, Apol. So. p. 32 A. 
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¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 526C-D. (Com- 
pare Republic, vi. p. 496 D.) 
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Socrati persuadentur,”—which is the 
same invitation as the Xenophontic 
Sokrates addresses to Aristippus. 
Again, in Plat. Rep. viii. pp. §49 C, 550 
A, we read, that corruption of the vir- 
tuous character begins by invitations 
to the shy youth to depart from the 
uiet plan of life followed bya virtuous 
ather (who Ta éaurod wpdrre:) and to 
enter on a career of active political 
ambition. The youth is induced, by 
instigation of his mother and relatives 
without, to pass from dwpayyootwn to 
piAorpaypootrn, Which is described as 
a change for the worse. Even in Xeno- 
phon (Memor. iii. 2, 16) Sokrates re- 
cognises and jests upon his own drpay- 
pocurn. 
¢ Xen. Mem. iii.8,1. Diogenes L. 
says (and it is probable enough, from 
radical difference of character) that 
Xenophon was adversely disposed to 
Aristippus. In respect to other per- 
sons also, Xenophon puts invidious 
constructions (for which at any rate no 
ground is shown) upon their purposes 
in questioning Sokrates: thus, in the 
= (i. 6) with the Sophist Anti- 
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incorrect assumption : had it been correct, neither literature 
nor philosophy could have been developed. 

The real Sokrates, since he talked incessantly and with 
every one, must of course have known how to diversify his 
conversation and adapt it to each listener. Xenophon not 
only attests this generally,° but has preserved the 
proofs of it in his Memorabilia—real conversations, 
reported though doubtless dressed up by himself. 
ofthe hearer. The conversations which he has preserved relate 
chiefly to piety and to the duties and proceedings of active life: 
and to the necessity of controuling the appetites : these he se- 
lected partly because they suited his proclaimed purpose of re- 
plying to the topics of indictment, partly because they were in 
harmony with his own ¢déal. Xenophon was a man of action, re- 
solute in mind and vigorous in body, performing with credit the 
duties of the general as well as of the soldier. His heroes were 
men like Cyrus, Agesilaus, Ischomachus—warriors, horsemen, 
hunters, husbandmen, always engaged in active competition 
for power, glory, or profit, and never shrinking from danger, 
fatigue, or privation. For a life of easy and unambitious in- 
dulgence,even though accompanied by mental and speculative 
activity —“homines ignava opera et philosopha sententia”— 
he had no respect. It was on this side that the character of 
Aristippus certainly seemed to be, and probably really was, the 
most defective. Sokrates employed the arguments the most 
likely to call forth within him habits of action—to render 
him wpaxrixwrepov.' In talking with the presumptuous youth 
Glaukon, and with the diffident Charmides,* Sokrates used 
language adapted to correct the respective infirmities of each. 
In addressing Kritias and Alkibiades, he would consider it 
necessary not only to inculcate self-denial as to appetite, but 
to repress an exorbitance of ambition.". But in dealing with 
Aristippus, while insisting upon command of appetite and 
acquirement of active energy, he at the same time endeavours 


hon,he says thatAntiphon questioned h Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 15-18-24. 
Rokrates in order to seduce away his Respecting the different tone and 
companions. arguments employed by Sokrates, in 

e Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2-3. his conversations with different per- 

f Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5,1. ds 8¢ sons, see a good passage in the Rhetor 

; éxole: robs cuvdévtas Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. ‘Yxtp rav rerrd- 
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s Xenoph. Mem. iii. capp. 6 and 7. 
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to kindle ambition, and the love of command: he even goes 
so far as to deny the possibility of a middle course, and to 
maintain (what Kritias and Alkibiades' would have cordially 
approved) that there was no alternative open, except between 
the position of the oppressive governors and that of the 
suffering subjects. Addressed to Aristippus, these topics were 
likely to thrust forcibly upon his attention the danger of con- 
tinued indulgences during the earlier years of life, and the 
necessity, in view to his own future security, for training in 
habits of vigour, courage, self-command, endurance. 
Xenophon notices briefly two other colloquies between 


Sokrates and Aristippus. The latter asked Sokrates, Conversation 
“Do you know anything good?” in order (says penned 
Xenophon) that if Sokrates answered in the affirma- about the 
tive and gave as examples, health, wealth, strength, Beautiful. 


courage, bread, &c., he (Aristippus) might show circumstances 
in which this same particular was evil; and might thus catch 
Sokrates in a contradiction, as Sokrates had caught him 
before.« But Sokrates (says Xenophon) far from seeking to 
fence with the question, retorted it in such a way as to baffle 
the questioner, and at the same time to improve and instruct 
the by-standers.! “Do you ask me if I know anything good 


for a fever ?—No. 


1 We see from the first two chapters 
of the Memorabilia of Xenophon (as 
wellas from the subsequent intimation 
of AXschines, in the oration against 
Timarchus, p. 173) how much stress 
was laid by the accusers of Sokrates on 
the fact that he had educated Kritias 
and Alkibiades: and how the accusers 
alleged that his teaching tended to 
encourage the like exorbitant aspira- 
tions in others,dangerousto established 
cae traditional, legal, parental, 
divine. I donot doubt(what Xenophon 
affirms) that Sokrates, when he con- 
versed with Kritias and Alkibiades, 
held a very opposite language. But it 
was otherwise when he talked with 
men of ease and indulgence without 
ambition, such as Aristippus. If Me- 
létus and Anytus could hae ut in 
evidence the conversation of Sokrates 
with Aristippus, many points of it 
would have strengthened their case 
against Sokrates before the Dikasts. 

e read in Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 58) 
how the point was made to tell, that 


Or for ophthalmic distemper ?—No. 


Or 


Sokrates often cited and commented 
on the passage of the Iliad (ii. 188) in 
which the Grecian chiefs, retiring from 
the agora to their ships, are described 
as being respectfully addressed by 
Odysseus—while the common soldiers 
are scolded and beaten by him, for the 
very same conduct: the relation which 
Sokrates here dwells on as subsisting 
between of dpxixol and of dpxduevar, 
would favour the like colouring. 

k Xenoph. Memor, iii. 8,1. Both 
Xenophon and some of his commen- 
tators censure this as a captious string 
of questions put by Aristippus—* cap- 
tiosas Aristippi questiunculas.” Such 
a criticism is preposterous, when we 
recollect that Sokrates was continually 
examining and questioning others in 
the same manner. See in particular 
his cross-examination of Euthydémus, 
reported by Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2: 
and many others like it, both in Xeno- 
phon and in Plato. 

’ Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. 

vs ouvdvras — : 
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for hunger ?—No. Oh! then, if you mean to ask me, whether 
T know anything good, which is good for nothing—I reply 
that I neither know any such thing, nor care to know it.” 

Again, on another occasion Aristippus asked him—“ Do 
you know anything beautiful?—Yes: many things.—Are 
they all like to each other?—No; they are as unlike as 
possible to each other.—How then (continues Aristippus) 
can that which is unlike to the beautiful, be itself beautiful ? 
—FEasily enough (replies Sokrates) ; one man is beautiful for 
running: another man, altogether unlike him, is beautiful 
for wrestling. A shield, which is beautiful for protecting 
your body, is altogether unlike to a javelin, which is beautiful 
for being swiftly and forcibly hurled.—Your answer (rejoined 
Aristippus) is exactly the same as it was when I asked you 
whether you knew anything good.—Certainly (replies So- 
krates). Do you imagine, that the Good is one thing, and the 
Beautiful another? Do you not know that all things are good 
and beautiful in relation to the same purpose? Virtue is not 
good in relation to one purpose, and beautiful in relation to 
another. Men are called both good and beautiful in reference 
to the same ends: the bodies of men, in like manner: and all 
things which men use, are considered both good and beautiful, 
in consideration of their serving their ends well.—Then (says 
Aristippus) a basket for carrying dung is beautiful ?—To be 
sure (replied Sokrates), and a golden shield is ugly; if the 
former be well made for doing its work, and the latter badly. 
—Do you then assert (asked Aristippus) that the same things 
are both beautiful and ugly ?—Assuredly (replied Sokrates) ; 
and the same things are both good and evil. That which is 
good for hunger, is often bad for a fever: that which is good 
for a fever, is often bad for hunger. What is beautiful for 
running, is often ugly for wrestling—and wie versd. All 
things are good and beautiful, in relation to the ends which 
they serve well: all things are evil and ugly, in relation to 
the ends which they serve badly.” ™ 

These last cited colloquies also, between Sokrates and Aris- 
on tippus, are among the most memorable remains of 


Remarks 
the conversa- 


tion—Theory Grecian philosophy: belonging to one of the years 
= Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1-9. 
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preceding 399 B.c., in which last year Sokrates perished. Here 
(as in the former dialogue) the doctrine is distinctly enunciated 
by Sokrates—That Good and Evil—bBeautiful (or Honour- 
able) and Ugly (or Dishonourable—Base)—have no intelli- 
gible meaning except in relation to human happiness and 
security. Good or Evil Absolute (2. e. apart from such rela- 
tion) is denied to exist. The theory of Absolute Good (a 
theory traceable to the Parmenidean doctrines, and adopted 
from them by Eukleides) becomes first known to us as elabo- 
rated by Plato. Even in his dialogues it is neither always 
nor exclusively advocated, but is often modified by, and 
sometimes even exchanged for, the eudemonistic or relative 
theory. 

Sokrates declares very explicitly, in his conversation with 
Aristippus, what he means by the Good and the 
Beautiful : and when therefore in the name of the 
Good and the Beautiful, he protests against an un- 
controlled devotion to the pleasures of sense (as in 
one of the Xenophontic dialogues with Euthydemus*), what he 
means is, that a man by such intemperance ruins his prospects 
of future happiness, and his best means of being useful both 
to himself and others. Whether Aristippus first learnt from 
Sokrates the relative theory of the Good and the Beautiful, or 
had already embraced it before, we cannot say. Some of his 
questions, as reported in Xenophon, would lead us to suspect 
that it took him by surprise : just as we find, in the Protagoras 
of Plato, that a theory substantially the same, though in dif- 


tiv 
meé 


of Sokrates. 


n Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5. 

Sokrates exhorts those with whom 
he converses to be sparing in indul- 
gences, and to cultivate self-command 
and fortitude as well as bodily energ 
and activity. The reason upon which 
these exhortations are founded is 
eudemonistic: that a person will 
thereby escape or be able to confront 
serious dangers—and will obtain for 
himself ultimately greater pleasures 
than those which he foregoes (Memor. 
i. 6, 8, ii, 1, 31-33, iii. 12, 2-5). Tow 
8 uh Sovredew yarrp) unde bevy xa) 
Aayvela ole: Ts BAX alticbrepoy elvai, 

 Erepa Exav oy = 3 * 
a} 
See 


also Memor. ii. 4, ii. 10, 4, about the 
importance of acquiring and cultivat- 
ing friends, because a good friend is 
the most useful and valuable of all 
possessions. Sokrates, like Aristippus 
adopts the prudential view of life, an 
not the transcendental; recommending 
sobriety and virtue on the ground of 
leasures secured and pains averted. 
e find Plutarch, in his very bitter 
attacks on Epikurua, reasoning on the 
Hedonistic basis, and professing to 
prove that Epikurus discarded plea- 
sures more and greater for the sake of 
obtaining pleasures fewer and less. 
See Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi 
secundum Epicurum, pp. 1096-1099. 
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ferent words, is proposed by the Platonic Sokrates to the 
Sophist Protagoras: who at first repudiates it, but is com- 
pelled ultimately to admit it by the elaborate dialectic of 
Sokrates° If Aristippus did not learn the theory from So- 
krates, he was at any rate fortified in it by the authority of 
Sokrates; to whose doctrine, in this respect, he adhered more 
closely than Plato. 

Aristippus is recognised by Aristotle ? in two characters: 
both as a Sophist, and as a companion of Sokrates 
and Plato. Moreover it is remarkable that the doc- 
trine, in reference to which Aristotle cites him as one 

among the Sophists, is a doctrine unquestionably Sokratic— 
contempt of geometrical science as useless, and as having no 
bearing on the good or evil of life.1 Herein also Aristippus 
followed Sokrates, while Plato departed from him. 

In estimating the character of Aristippus, I have brought 
Life and into particular notice the dialogues reported by 
ans Xenophon, because the Xenophontic statements, with 

those of Aristotle,are the only contemporary evidence 
(for Plato only names him once to say that he was not present 
at the death of Sokrates, and was reported to be in Aigina). 
The other statements respecting Aristippus, preserved by 
Diogenes and others, not only come from later authorities, 
but give us hardly any facts; though they ascribe to him a 
great many sayings and repartees, adapted to a peculiar type 
of character. That type of character, together with an im- 
perfect notion of his doctrines, is all that we can make out. 
Though Aristippus did not follow the recommendation of 
Sokrates, to labour and qualify himself for a ruler, yet both 
the advice of Sokrates, to reflect and prepare himself for the 
anxieties and perils of the future—and the spectacle of 
self-sufficing independence which the character of Sokrates 
afforded—were probably highly useful to him. Such advice 
being adverse to the natural tendencies of his mind, im- 
pressed upon him forcibly those points of the case which he 
was most likely to forget: and contributed to form in him 
that habit of self-command which is a marked feature in his 


° Plato, Protagoras, pp. 351-361. 
» Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 24; Metaphysic. B. 996, a. 32. 
4 Xenophon, Memor. iv. 7, 2. 
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character. He wished (such are the words ascribed to him 
by Xenophon) to pass through life as easily and agreeably as 
possible, Ease comes before pleasure: but his plan of life 
was to obtain as much pleasure as he could, consistent with 
ease, or without difficulty and danger. He actually realised, 
as far as our means of knowledge extend, that middle path of 
life which Sokrates declared to be impracticable. 

Much of the advice given by Sokrates, Aristippus appears to 
have followed, though not from the reasons which Aristippus 
Sokrates puts forward for giving it. When Sokrates formabiy to 
reminds him that men liable to be tempted and en- Sokrates. 
snared by the love of good eating, were unfit to command— 
when he animadverts on the insanity of the passionate lover, 
who exposed himself to the extremity of danger for the pur- 
pose of possessing a married woman, while there were such 
abundant means of gratifying the sexual appetite without any 
difficulty or danger whatever '—to all this Aristippus assents : 
and what we read about his life is in perfect conformity there- 
with. Reason and prudence supply ample motives for fol- 
lowing such advice, whether a man be animated with the love 
of command or not. So again, when Sokrates impresses upon 
Aristippus that the Good and the Beautiful were the same, 
being relative only to human wants or satisfaction—and that 
nothing was either good or beautiful, except in so far as it 
tended to confer relief, security, or enjoyment—this lesson 
too Aristippus laid to heart,and applied in a way suitable to 
his own peculiar dispositions and capacities. 

The type of character represented by Aristippus is the man 
who enjoys what the present affords, so far as can sclpsiastaey 
be done without incurring future mischief, or pro- 224 inde- 


pendence— 


voking the enmity of others—but who will on no jegra. |. 


account enslave himself to any enjoyment; who “tippy 

always maintains his own self-mastery and independence— 
and who has prudence and intelligence enabling him to regu- 
late each separate enjoyment so as not to incur prepon- 
derant evil in future.t This self-mastery and independence 
Xen. Mem. ii. 1.5. «al pdperba:, dp’ ovx %3n TovrTo 
©. . : "dor; 
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is in point of fact the capital aspiration of Aristippus, hardly 
less than of Antisthenes and Diogenes. He is competent to 
deal suitably with all varieties of persons, places, and situa- 
tions, and to make the best of each—Oi ydp rototrwy Sei, 
rotovroc elu’ éyw:* but he accepts what the situation presents, 
without yearning or struggling for that which it cannot pre- 
sent." He enjoys the society both of the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius, and of the Hetera Lais; but he will not make 
himself subservient either to one or to the other: he con- 
ceives himself able to afford, to both, as much satisfaction as 
he receives.* His enjoyments are not enhanced by the idea 
that others are excluded from the like enjoyment, and that 
he is a superior, privileged, man: he has no jealousy or anti- 
pathy, no passion for triumphing over rivals, no demand for 
envy or admiration from spectators. Among the Hetzere in 
Greece were included all the most engaging and accomplished 
women—for in Grecian matrimony, it was considered becom- 
ing and advantageous that the bride should be young and 
ignorant, and that as a wife she should neither see nor know 
anything beyond the administration of her own feminine 
apartments and household.’ Aristippus attached himself to 
those Hetzre who pleased him; declaring that the charm of 
their society was in no way lessened by the knowledge that 
others enjoyed it also, and that he could claim no exclusive 
privilege.* His patience and mildness in argument is much 
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commended. The main lesson which he had learnt from phi- 
losophy (he said), was self-appreciation—to behave himself 
with confidence in every man’s society: even if all laws were 
abrogated, the philosopher would still, without any law, live 
in the same way as he now did." His confidence remained 
unshaken, when seized as a captive in Asia by order of the 
Persian satrap Artaphernes: all that he desired was, to be 
taken before the satrap himself.» Not to renounce pleasure, 
but to enjoy pleasure moderately and to keep desires under 
controul,—was in his judgment the true policy of life. But 
he was not solicitous to grasp enjoyment beyond what was 
easily attainable, nor to accumulate wealth or power which 
did not yield positive result... While Sokrates recommended, 
and Antisthenes practised, the precaution of deadening the 
sexual appetite by approaching no women except such as 
were ugly and repulsive,’—while Xenophon in the Cyro- 
pedia,° working out the Sokratic idea of the dangerous fasci- 
nation of beauty, represents Cyrus as refusing to see the 
captive Pantheia, and depicts the too confident Araspes, (who 
treats such precaution as exaggerated timidity, and fully 
trusts his own self-possession) when appointed to the duty of 
guarding her, as absorbed against his will in a passion which 
makes him forget all reason and duty—Aristippus has sufii- 
cient self-mastery to visit the most seductive Hetere without 
being drawn into ruinous extravagance or humiliating subju- 
gation. We may doubt whether he ever felt, even for Lais, a 
more passionate sentiment than Plato in his Epigram ex- 
presses towards the Kolophonian Hetera Archeanassa. 
Aristippus is thus remarkable, like the Cynics Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, not merely for certain theoretical Aristippus 
doctrines, but also for acting out a certain plan of itl Antis- 
life! We know little or nothing of the real life" 


wos éy rq wept MoActelas, GAA’ ert Auo- © Diog. L. ii. 72-74. 
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of Aristippus, except what appears in Xenophon. 

The biography of him (as of the Cynic Diogenes) 

given by Diogenes Laertius, consists of little more 
than a string of anecdotes, mostly sayings, calculated to 
illustrate a certain type of character® Some of these are 
set down by those who approved the type, and who therefore 
place it in a favourable point of view—others by those who 
disapprove it and give the opposite colour. 

We can understand and compare the different types of cha- 
racter represented by Antisthenes or Diogenes, and by Aristip- 
pus: but we have little knowledge of the real facts of their 
lives. The two types, each manifesting that marked individu- 
ality which belongs to the Sokratic band, though in many re- 
spects strongly contrasted, have also some points of agreement. 
Both Aristippus and Diogenes are bent on individual freedom 
and independence of character: both of them stand upon 
their own appreciation of life and its phenomena: both of 
them are impatient of that servitude to the opinions and 
antipathies of others, which induces a man to struggle for 
objects, not because they afford him satisfaction, but because 
others envy him for possessing them—and to keep off evils, 
not because he himself feels them as such, but because others 
pity or despise him for being subject to them: both of them 
are exempt from the competitive and ambitious feelings, from 
the thirst after privilege and power, from the sense of supe- 
riority arising out of monopolised possession and exclusion of 
others from partnership. Diogenes kept aloof from political 
life and civil obligations as much as Aristippus; and would 
have pronounced (as Aristippus replies to Sokrates in the 
Xenophontic dialogue) that the task of ruling others, instead 
of being a prize to be coveted, was nothing better than an 
onerous and mortifying servitude," not at all less onerous 


beautiful epigram upon Archeanassa } The amorous impulses or fancies of 
is given by Diogenes L. iii. 31. Com- | Plato were censured by Dikmarchus. 
pare this with the remark of Aristippus | See Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 34, with 
—Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 750 E. Davies’s note. 

That the society of these fascinating | § This is justly remarked by Wendt 
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because a man took up the burthen of his own accord. These 
points of agreement are real: but the points of disagreement 
are not less real. Diogenes maintains his free individuality, 
and puts himself out of the reach of human enmity, by cloth- 
ing himself in impenetrable armour: by attaining positive 
insensibility, as near as human life permits. This is with 
him not merely the acting out of a scheme of life, but also 
a matter of pride. He is proud of his ragged garment and 
coarse! fare, as exalting him above others, and as constituting 
him a pattern of endurance: and he indulges this sentiment 
by stinging and contemptuous censure of every one. Ari- 
stippus has no similar vanity: he achieves his independence 
without so heavy a renunciation: he follows out his own plan 
of life, without setting himself up as a pattern for others. 
But his plan is at the same time more delicate; requiring 
greater skill and intelligence, more of manifold sagacity, in 
the performer. Horace, who compares the two and gives the 
preference to Aristippus, remarks that Diogenes, though pro- 
fessing to want nothing, was nevertheless as much dependent 
upon the bounty of those who supplied his wallet with provi- 
sions, as Aristippus upon the favour of princes: and that 
Diogenes had only one fixed mode of proceeding, while Ari- 
stippus could master and turn to account a great diversity of 
persons and situations—could endure hardship with patience 
and dignity, when it was inevitable, and enjoy the oppor- 
tunities of pleasure when they occurred. “To Aristippus 
alone it is given to wear both fine garments and rags””—is a 


remark ascribed to Plato." 


sons and circumstances around him, 
which Horace contrasts with the philo- 
sophical independence of Aristippus:— 


Acne forté roges, quo me duce, quo lare tuter, 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor 


b : 

Nune agilis flo et mersor civilibus undis, 

Virtutis vere custos rigidusque satelles: 
Nunc in Aristippi fartim precepta relabor, 
Et res, non me rebus, suhjungere conor. 
(Epiat. x, 15.) 
crn piso the Platonic Sokrates 
emtét. pp. 172-175) depicts forcibly 
the oramped and fettered 
rhetors and politicians; contrasting 
them with the self-judgment and in- 
dependence of speculative and philo- 


lives of 
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eminent measure that accomplishment, the want of which 
Plato proclaims to be so misleading and mischievous—artistic 
skill in handling human affairs, throughout his dealings with 
mankind.! 

That the scheme of life projected by Aristippus was very 
Attchmen, Gifficult, requiring great dexterity, prudence, and 
of Aristippus resolution, to execute it—we may see plainly by 


to ethics and 
philosophy the Xenophontic dialogue; wherein Sokrates pro- 


contempt for 

other atdlen nounces it to be all but impracticable. As far as 
we can judge, he surmounted the difficulties of it: yet we do 
not know enough of his real life to determine with accuracy 
what varieties of difficulties he experienced. He followed the 
profession of a Sophist, receiving fees for his teaching: and 
his attachment to philosophy (both as contrasted with igno- 
rance and as contrasted with other studies not philosophy), 
was proclaimed in the most emphatic language. It was better 
(he said) to be a beggar, than an uneducated man:™ the 
former was destitute of money, but the latter was destitute 
of humanity. He disapproved varied and indiscriminate in- 
struction, maintaining that persons ought to learn in youth 
what they were to practise in manhood: and he compared 
those who, neglecting philosophy, employed themselves in 
literature or physical science, to the suitors in the Odyssey 
who obtained the favours of Melantho and the other female 
servants, but were rejected by the queen Penelopé herself." 
He treated with contempt the study of geometry, because it 


Splendidias multd est. Equus ut me portet, and indeed could have had no other 
Gms aint? ba nadia wile rerun: _M™means of supporting his wife and 
Dante minor, quamvis fers te nullius egentem. | Children ; though he accepted only 
Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, et rea, | 8 small Latour of what they tendered 
Tentantem majora, fere presentibus equum. to him, declining the remainder. See 


(Compare Digs L. ii. 102, vi. 58, the remark of Aristippus, Diog. L. ii. 


where this anecdote is reported as of 74. 
Plato instead of Aristippus.) ' Plato, Phasdon, p. 89 E. 87: &vev 
Horace’s view and shen of life are ° fe 6 rowvres 
noeneiag analogous tothose of Ari- xphoGa: éxiyerper trois 
stippus. Plutarch, Fragm.DeHomero, ™ Diog.L. ii.70; Plutarch, Fragm. 
Pp. 1190; De Fortuna Alex. p. 330 D. '  €is ‘Halodov, 8. 9. 
iog. Laert. ii. 07. 3:6 wore Erpdrwva, dn’ évaytias 6 
of 8¢ TAdrwva, wpos avrov cineiv, 
Sé8era: Kal 


pdxos. The remark cannot have been Diog. L. ii. 79-80. robs ray éy- 
made by aarea who Me not Romain : se ; 

wit. Aris tippus. ven Sokrates 8é droves eyre &o. Plu- 
lived by the bounty of his rich friends, tarch. Fragm. haber iad hae 9. 
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took no account, and made no mention, of what was good and 
evil, beautiful and ugly. In other arts (he said), even in the 
vulgar proceeding of the carpenter and the currier, perpetual 
reference was made to good, as the purpose intended to be 
served—and to evil as that which was to be avoided: but in 
geometry no such purpose was ever noticed.° 

This last opinion of Aristippus deserves particular attention, 
because it is attested by Aristotle. And it confirms 
what we hear upon less certain testimony, that 
Aristippus discountenanced the department of phy- {f? 
sical study generally (astronomy and physics) as well 
as geometry; confining his attention to facts and 
reasonings which bore upon the regulation of life.P 
In this restrictive view he followed the example and precepts 
of Sokrates—of Isokrates—seemingly also of Protagoras and 
Prodikus—though not of the Eleian Hippias, whose course of 
study was larger and more varied.1 Aristippus taught as a 
Sophist, and appears to have acquired great reputation in that 
capacity both at Athens and elsewhere." Indeed, if he had 
not acquired such intellectual and literary reputation at 
Athens, he would have had little chance of being invited 
elsewhere, and still less chance of receiving favours and 
presents from Dionysius and other princes:* whose attentions 


and others. 


Aristot. Metaph. B. 996, a. 32, M. | Which Dionysius is meant ?—the elder 


1078, a. 35. Sore 5a ravra xal trav 
copicray rwes olov ’Aplorimmos po e- 
anAdniCor auras, &c. 

P Diog. L. ii. 92. Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. vii. 11. Plutarch, apud Euse- 
bium Prep. Ev. i. 8, 9. 

4 Plato, Protagor. p. 318 E, where 
the different methods followed by Pro- 
tagoras and Hippias are indicated. 

r Diog. Laert.ii.62. Alexis Comicus 
ap. Athens. xii. 544. 

Aristokles (ap. Euseb. Preep. Ev. xiv. 
a treats the first Aristippus asa mere 
voluptuary, who said nothing gene- 
rally wep) rod réAous. All the doc- 
trine (he me came from the younger 
Aristippus. I think this very impro- 
bable. To what did thedialogues com- 
pee by the first Aristippue refer? 

ow did he get his reputation ? 

* Several anecdotes are recounted 
about sayings and doings of Aristippus 
in his intercourse with Ditonystus. 


or the younger? Probably the elder. 

It is to be remembered that Diony- 
sius the Elder lived and reigned until 
the year 367 B.c., in which year his 
son Dionysius the Younger succeeded 
him. The death of Sokrates took 
place in 399 B.c.: between which, 
and the accession of Dionysius the 
Younger, an interval of 32 years oc- 
ae | Plato was old, being sixty 
years of age, when he first visited the 
younger Dionysius, shortly after the 
accession of the latter. Aristippus 
cannot well have been younger than 
Plato, and he is said to have been 
older than Aschines Sokraticus (D. L. 
ii. 83). Compare ii. p. 41. 

When, with these dates present to 
our minds, we read the anecdotes re- 
counted by Diog. L. respecting the 
sayings and oe of Aristippus with 
Dionysius, we find that several of them 
relate to the contrast between the 
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did not confer celebrity, but waited upon it when obtained, 
and doubtless augmented it. If Aristippus lived a life of 
indulgence at Athens, we may fairly presume that his main 
resources for sustaining it, like those of Isokrates, were 
derived from his own teaching: and that the presents which 
he received from Dionysius of Syracuse, like those which 
Isokrates received from Nikokles of Cyprus, were welcome 
additions, but not his main income. Those who (like most of 
the historians of philosophy) adopt the opinion of Sokrates 
and Plato, that it is disgraceful for an instructor to receive 
payment from the persons taught—will doubtless despise 
Aristippus for such a proceeding: for my part I dissent from 
this opinion, and I therefore do not concur in the disparaging 
epithets bestowed upon him. And as for the costly indul- 
gences, and subservience to foreign princes, of which Ari- 
stippus stands accused, we must recollect that the very same 
reproaches were advanced against Plato and Aristotle by their 
contemporaries: and as far as we know, with quite as much 
foundation. 

Aristippus composed several dialogues, of which the titles 
alone are preserved." They must however have been compo- 
sitions of considerable merit, since Theopompus accused Plato 
of borrowing largely from them. 

As all the works of Aristippus are lost, we cannot pretend 
to understand fully his theory from the meagre 
abstract given in Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes. 
Yet the theory is of importance in the history of 
ancient speculation, since it passed with some modi- 
fications to Epikurus, and was adopted by a large proportion 
of instructed men. The Kyrenaic doctrine was transmitted 


sophers. 


behaviour of Aristippus and that of 
Plato at Syracuse. Now it is certain 
that Plato went once to Syracuse when 
he was forty years of age (Epist. vii. 
init.), in 387 B.c.—and according to 
one report (iueiaa: De Parasito, 33), 
he went there twice—-while the elder 
Dionysius was in the plenitude of 

wer: but he made an unfavourable 
impression, and wasspeedily sent away 
in displeasure. I think it very pro- 
bable that Aristippus may have visited 
the elder Dionysius, and may have 


found greater favour with him than 
Plato found (see Lucian, 1. o.), since 
Dionysius was an accomplished man 
and a composer of tragedies. More- 
over Aristippus was a Kyrensan, and 
wrote about Libya (D. L. ii. 83). 

t See the epigram of the contem- 
porary poet, Theokritus of Chios, in 

iog. L. v. 11; compare Athensus, 
Vill. 354, xiii. 566. Aristokles, ap. 
Eusebium Prep. Ev. xv. 2. 

" Diog. L. ii. 84-85. 
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by Aristippus to his disciples Aithiops and Antipater: but 
his chief disciple appears to have been his daughter Arété: 
whom he instructed so well, that she was able to instruct her 
own son, the second Aristippus, called for that reason Metro- 
didactus. The basis of his ethical theory was, pleasure and 
pain: pleasure being smooth motion, pain, rough motion :* 
pleasure being the object which all animals, by nature and 
without deliberation, loved, pursued, and felt satisfaction in 
obtaining—pain being the object which they all by nature 
hated and tried to avoid. Aristippus considered that no one 
pleasure was different from another, nor more pleasurable 
than another :’ that the attainment of these special pleasur- 
able moments, or as many of them as practicable, was The 
End to be pursued in life. By Happiness, they understood 
the sum total of these special pleasures, past, present, and 
future: yet Happiness was desirable not on its own account, 
but on account of its constituent items, especially such of 
those items as were present and certainly future." Pleasures 
and pains of memory and expectation were considered to be of 
little importance. Absence of pain or relief from pain, on the 
one hand—they did not consider as equivalent to positive 
pleasure—nor absence of pleasure or withdrawal of pleasure, on 
the other hand—as equivalent to positive pain. Neither the 
one situation nor the other was a motion (xivnate) te. @ positive 
situation, appreciable by the consciousness: each was a middle 
state—a mere negation of consciousness, like the phenomena 
of sleep.*. They recognised some mental pleasures and pains 

X Diog. L. ii. 86. 340 wddn sol- 
oravro, xdvov Kal jdovhy Thy wey Aclay 

: toy 5¢ xdvov, Tpa 

TE 
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each other in respect of intensity,dura- 
bility, and other properties possessed 
in greater or less degree. 

= Diog. L. ii. pp. 88-89. Athensaus, 
Xli. p. 544. 

® Diog. L. il. 89-90. jh otons rijs 


Diog. L. ii. p. 87. 
st cop enatse a secepae! ioe, tomes, Ra ELEM, 
They did not mean by these words to 
deny that one pleasure was more vehe- 
ment and attractive than another plea- 
sure, or that one pain is more vehement 
and deterrent than another pain : for 
it is expressly said afterwards (8. 90) 
that they admitted this. They meant 
to affirm that one pleasure did not 
differ from another so far forth as 
pleasure: that all pleasures must be 
ranked as a class, and compared with 


amovias } ris &andovias xurhoews, wel 3 
érovia ofovel xabet8orrds Far: xard- 
is—peéo 


A doctrine very different from this 
is ascribed to Aristippus in Galen— 
Placit. Philos. (xix. p. 230, Kiihn). 
It is there affirmed t by pleasure 
Aristippus understood not the plea- 
sure of sense, but that disposition of 
mind whereby a person becomes insen- 
sible to pain, and hard to be imposed 
upon (ardaynros xal Suo-yohrevtos). 
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as derivative from bodily sensation and as exclusively indi- 
vidual—others as not so: for example, there were pleasures 
and pains of sympathy; and a man often felt joy at the 
prosperity of his friends and countrymen, quite as genuine as 
that which he felt for his own good fortune. But they main- 
tained that the bodily pleasures and pains were much more 
vehement than the mental which were not bodily: for which 
reason, the pains employed by the laws in punishing offenders 
were chiefly bodily. The fear of pain was in their judgments 
more operative than the love of pleasure: and though pleasure 
was desirable for its own sake, yet the accompanying condi- 
tions of many pleasures were so painful as to deter the 
prudent man from aiming at them. These obstructions 
rendered it impossible for any one to realise the sum total of 
pleasures constituting Happiness. Even the wise man some- 
times failed, and the foolish man sometimes did well, though 
in general the reverse was the truth: but under the difficult 
conditions of life,a man must be satisfied if he realised some 
particular pleasurable conjunctions, without aspiring to a 
continuance or totality of the like.® 

Aristippus regarded prudence or wisdom as good, yet not as 
Pradence— good per se, but by reason of the pleasures which it 
aon ofthe enabled us to procure and the pains which it enabled 
which iten- 0S to avoid—and wealth as a good, for the same 
the pains = Teason. A friend also was valuable, for the use and 
necessary to necessities of life: just as each part of one’s own 
and baer: body was precious, so long as it was present and 
law orcus- could serve a useful purpose. Some branches of 
nature. virtue might be possessed by persons who were not 
wise: and bodily training was a valuable auxiliary to virtue. 

* Diog. L. ii. g1. | wept atrhy Kdddos KatiBovca, - 

It does not appear that the Kyrenaic | daurhy ri apy, tobreots TH 
sect followed out into detail the deri- | sdpecyev. 
vative pleasures and pains; nor the way ¢ Diog. L. ii. g1. rhy y 
in which, by force of association, these | dyabdy per elvat Adyouew, ob 31 
come to take precedence of the pri- 36 aiperhy, GAAG Bid ra ef abri,s 
SE om far panptee aed aire ywdpeva: jibes plroy THs xpelas é 
We find this important fact remarkably | rr ee eles ROBOT Es HX De Re 
srs in the doctrine of Kalliphon. The like comparison is employed 

emens Alexandr. Stromat. ii. p. by the Xenophontic Sokrates in the 

415, ed. 1629. Kara 8? robs wep] KaA- Memorabilia (i. 2, 52-55), that men cast 
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Even the wise man could never escape pain and fear, for both 
of these were natural: but he would keep clear of envy, 
‘passionate love, and superstition, which were not natural, but 
consequences of vain opinion. <A thorough acquaintance with 
the real nature of Good and Evil would relieve him from 
superstition as well as from the fear of death.4 

The Kyrenaics did not admit that there was anything just, 
or honourable, or base, by nature: but only by law and 
custom: nevertheless the wise man would be sufficiently 
restrained, by the fear of punishment and of discredit, from 
doing what was repugnant to the society in which he lived. 
They maintained that wisdom was attainable; that the senses 
did not at first judge truly, but might be improved by study; 
that progress was realised in philosophy as in other arts, and 
that there were different gradations of it, as well as different 
gradations of pain and suffering, discernible in different men. 
The wise man, as they conceived him, was a reality; not 
(like the wise man of the Stoics) a sublime but unattainable 
idéal.° 

Such were (as far as our imperfect evidence goes) the 
ethical and emotional views of the Kyrenaic school: qy.:. jogicat 
their theory and precepts respecting the plan and pore 


thing know- 
prospects of life. In regard to truth and knowledge, oe gn 
they maintained that we could have no knowledge Dineros" 
of anything but human sensations, affections, feel- {Siinte no 


ings, &c. (ra0n): that respecting the extrinsic, extra- ofthe abeo- 
sensational, absolute, objects or causes from whence 
these feelings proceeded, we could know nothing at all. 
Partly for this reason, they abstained from all attention to 
the study of nature—to astronomy and physics: partly also 
because they did not see any bearing of these subjects upon 
good and evil, or upon the conduct of life. They turned 
their attention mainly to ethics, partly also to logic as sub- 
sidiary to ethical reasoning.' 

Such low estimation of mathematics and physics—and at- 
tention given almost exclusively to the feelings and conduct 
of human life—is a point common to the opposite schools of 


“ Diog. L. ii. p. 92. © Diog. L. ii. p. 93 
. Lv ii. p.g2. Sextus Empirio. adv. Mathemat. vi. 53. 
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Aristippus and Antisthenes, derived by both of them from 
Sokrates. Herein Plato stands apart from all the three. 

The theory of Aristippus, as given above, is only derived 
from a meagre abstract and from a few detached hints. We 
do not know how he himself stated it: still less how he en- 
forced and vindicated it.—He, as well as Antisthenes, com- 
posed dialogues: which naturally implies diversity of handling. 
Their main thesis, therefore—the text, as it were, upon which 
they debated or expatiated (which is all that the abstract 
gives)—afford very inadequate means, even if we could rely 
upon the accuracy of the statement, for appreciating their 
philosophical competence. We should form but a poor idea 
of the acute, abundant, elastic and diversified dialectic of 
Plato, if all his dialogues had been lost—and if we had nothing 
to rely upon except the summary of Platonism prepared by 
Diogenes Laertius: which summary, nevertheless, is more 
copious and elaborate than the same author has furnished 
either of Aristippus or Antisthenes. 

In the history of the Greek mind these two last-mentioned 

philosophers (though included by Cicero among the 
and Aristip- plebert philosopht) are not less important than Plato 
to the Stole and Aristotle. The speculations and precepts of 

Antisthenes passed, with various enlargements and 
modifications, into the Stoic philosophy : those of Aristippus 
into the Epikurean: the two most widely extended ethical 
sects in the subsequent Pagan world.—The Cynic sect, as it 
stood before it embraced the enlarged physical, kosmical, and 
social theories of Zeno and his contemporaries, reducing to a 
minimum all the desires and appetites—cultivating insensi- 
bility to the pains of life, and even disdainful insensibility to 
its pleasures—required extraordinary force of will and obsti- 
nate resolution, but little beyond. Where there was no selec- 
tion or discrimination, the most ordinary prudence sufficed. It 
was otherwise with the scheme of Aristippus and the Kyre- 
naics : which, if it tasked less severely the powers of endur- 
ance, demanded a far higher measure of intelligent prudence. 
Selection of that which might safely be enjoyed, and determi- 
nation of the limit within which enjoyment must be confined, 
were constantly indispensable. Prudence, knowledge, the art 
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of mensuration or calculation, were essential to Aristippus, and 
ought to be put in the foreground when his theory is stated. 

That theory is, in point of fact, identical with the theory 
expounded by the Platonic Sokrates in Plato’s Prota- gy4.4 
goras. The general features of both are the same. {ruyy 
Sokrates there lays it down explicitly, that pleasure fit‘ 
per se is always good, and pain per se always evil: {rates i 
that there is no other good (per se) except pleasure **#"™ 
and diminution of pain—no other evil (per se) except pain 
and diminution of pleasure: that there is no other object in 
life except to live through it as much as possible with plea- 
sures and without pains ;% but that many pleasures become 
evil, because they cannot be had without depriving us of 
greater pleasures or imposing upon us greater pains—while 
many pains become good, because they prevent greater pains 
or ensure greater pleasures: that the safety of life thus lies 
in a correct comparison of the more or less in pleasures and 
pains, and in a selection founded thereupon. In other words, 
the safety of life depends upon calculating knowledge or 
prudence, the art or science of measuring. 

The theory here laid down by the Platonic Sokrates is the 
same as that of Aristippus. The purpose of life is pittrence in 
stated almost in the same words by both: by the of stating the 
Platonic Sokrates, and by Aristippus in the Xeno- 
phontic dialogue—*“ to live through with enjoyment and 
without suffering.” The Platonic Sokrates denies, quite as 
emphatically as Aristippus, any good or evil, honourable or 
base, except as representing the result of an intelligent com- 
parison of pleasures and pains. Judicious calculation is pos- 
tulated by both: pleasures and pains being assumed by both 
as the only ends of pursuit and avoidance, to which calcula- 
tion is to be applied. The main difference is, that the 
prudence, art, or science, required for making this calculation 
_ © Plato, Protag. p. 355 A. #dpxei near theconclusion, See above, ch. xxi. 
buiy rd HBdws karaBiaves tov Blow bvev of the present work, pp. 60-89, vol. ii 
Avway; ei 50 doxei, wal ph Uxere . The language held by Aristippus to 

odvas elva: &yabby xal xaxdy, $ wh | Sokrates, inthe Xenophontic dialogue 
eis ravra TedevTG, Td werd TovTO dxovere. | (Memor. ii. i. 9), is exactly similar to 
The exposition of this theory, by the | that of the Platonic Sokrates, as above 


Platonic krates, occupies the latter cited—dpnaur oy rdrte els Trovs 
portion of the Protagoras,fromp.351to gt : 
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rightly, are put forward by the Platonic Sokrates as the pro- 
minent item in his provision for passing through life : whereas, 
in the scheme of Aristippus, as far as we know it, such accom- 
plished intelligence, though equally recognised and implied, 
is not equally thrust into the foreground. So it appears at 
least in the abstract which we possess of his theory: if we had 
his own exposition of it, perhaps we might find the case other- 
wise. In that abstract, indeed, we find the writer replying to 
those who affirmed prudence or knowledge to be good per se— 
and maintaining that it is only good by reason of its conse- 
quences :° that is, that it is not good as End, in the same 
sense in which pleasure or mitigation of pain are good. This 
point of the theory, however, coincides again with the doc- 
trine of the Platonic Sokrates in the Protagoras: where the 
art of calculation is extolled simply as an indispensable 
condition to the most precious results of human happiness. 
What I say here applies especially to the Protagoras: for I 
am well aware that in other dialogues the Platonic Sokrates 
is made to hold different language.’ But in the Protagoras 
he defends a theory the same as that of Aristippus, and defends 
it by an elaborate argument which silences the objections of 
the Sophist Protagoras; who at first will not admit the un- 
qualified identity of the pleasurable, judiciously estimated and 
selected, with the good. The general and comprehensive 
manner in which Plato conceives and expounds the theory, is 
probably one evidence of his superior philosophical aptitude 
as compared with Aristippus and his other contemporaries. 
He enunciates, side by side, and with equal distinctness, the 
two conditions requisite for his theory of life. 1. The calcu- 
lating or measuring art. 2. A description of the items to 
which alone such measurement must be applied—pleasures 
and pains.—These two together make the full theory. In 


* Diog. L. ii. p. 91. | Heagrees with the PlatonicSokrates 

' See chapters xx1.-xxii.-xxx. ofthe in the Gorgias (see pp. 500-515), in 

t work, in which I enter more | keeping aloof from active polittoa} life. 

y into the differences between the | ra abrot xpdrrew, nal ob woAveparypo- 

Protagoras, Gorgias, and Philébus, in , veiy év rq Bl¢—which Sokrates, in the 

sag a this point. Gorgias (p. 526 C), proclaims as the 

istippus agrees with the Platonic | conduct of the true philosopher, is 

Sokrates in the Protagoras, as to the | proclaimed with equal emphasis by 

general theory of life respecting plea- Aristippus. Compare the Platonic 
sure and pain. Apology, p. 31 D-E, 
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other dialogues Plato insists equally upon the necessity of 
knowledge or calculating prudence: but then he is not equally 
distinct in specifying the items to which such prudence or 
calculation is to be applied. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that Aristippus, in laying out the same theory, may 
have dwelt with peculiar emphasis upon the other element in 
the theory: 1c. that while expressly insisting upon pleasures 
and pains, as the only data to be compared, he may have 
tacitly assumed the comparing or calculating intelligence, as 
if it were understood by itself, and did not require to be for- 
mally proclaimed. 

A distinction must here be made between the general 
theory of life laid down by Aristippus—and the par- pt nction 
ticular application which he made of that theory to {2 >e made 
his own course of proceeding. What we may observe seer! 
is, that the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras) the Perticu- 
agrees in the first, or general theory: whether he maicby the 
would have agreed in the second (or application to jiswn 
the particular case) we are not informed, but we may 
probably assume the negative. And we find Sokrates 
(in the Xenophontic dialogue) taking the same negative 
ground against Aristippus— upon the second point, not upon 
the first. He seeks to prove that the course of conduct 
adopted by Aristippus, instead of carrying with it a pre- 
ponderance of pleasure, will entail a preponderance of pain. 
He does not dispute the general theory. 

Though Aristippus and the Kyrenaic sect are recognised as 
the first persons who laid down this general theory, 4 rensic 
yet various others apart from them adopted it like- ‘eorsts | 
wise. We may see this not merely from the Prota- "PP 
goras of Plato, but also from the fact that Aristotle, when 
commenting upon the theory in his Ethics,* cites Eudoxus 
(eminent both as mathematician and astronomer, besides being 
among the hearers of Plato) as its principal champion. Still 
the school of Kyréné are recorded as a continuous body, 
partly defending, partly modifying the theory of Aristippus.' 

k Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. x. 2. the Kyrenaics of prevarication and 


' Sydenham,in his noteson Philébus sophistry in the statement of their 
(note 39, p. 76), accuses Aristippusand doctrine respecting Pleasure. He says 
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Hegesias, Annikeris, and Theodérus are the principal Kyre- 
naics named: the last of them contemporary with Ptolemy 
Soter, Lysimachus, Epikurus, Theophrastus, and Stilpon. 
Diogenes Laertius had read a powerfully written book of 
Theodorns— Theodorus,controverting openly the received opinions 
Hegesias. — respecting the Gods :—which few of the philosophers 
ventured to do. Cicero also mentions a composition of Hege- 
sias." Of Annikeris we know none; but he, too, probably, 
must have been an author. The doctrines which we find 
ascribed to these Kyrenaics evince how much affinity there 
was, at bottom, between them and the Cynics, in spite of the 
great apparent opposition. Hegesias received the surname of 
the Death-Persuader: he considered happiness to be quite 
unattainable, and death to be an object not of fear, but of 
welcome acceptance, in the eyes of a wise man. He started 
from the same basis as Aristippus: pleasure as the expetendum, 
pain as the fugiendum, to which all our personal friendships 
and aversions were ultimately referable. But he considered 
that the pains of life preponderated over the pleasures, even 
under the most favourable circumstances. For conferring 
pleasure, or for securing continuance of pleasure—wealth, 
high birth, freedom, glory, were of no greater avail than their 
contraries poverty, low birth, slavery, ignominy. There was 
nothing which was, by nature or universally, either plea- 
surable or painful. Novelty, rarity, satiety, rendered one 
thing pleasurable, another painful, to different persons and at 
different times. The wise man would show his wisdom, not in 
the fruitless struggle for pleasures, but in the avoidance or 
mitigation of pains: which he would accomplish more suc- 
cessfully by rendering himself indifferent to the causes of 
pleasure. He would act always for his own account, and 
would value himself higher than other persons: but he would 


that they called it indiscriminately | Eudoxus, as the advocate of Pleasure 
dyabdy and ré&yabdv—(a good—The , (Aristot. Eth. N. x. 2). I know no 
Good)—“ they used the fallacy of | evidence foreitheroftheseallegations: 
changing a particular term for a term | either for the prevarication of Aristip- 
which is universal, or vice versa, by | pus or the ingenuonsness of Eudoxus. 
the sly omission or insertion of the! ™ Diog. L.ii.g7. @ed3epos—ravrd- 

efinite article The before the word | racw dvapav ras wep) Gewv Sdlas. 
Good” (p. 73). He contrasts with this | Diog. L. ii. 86,97. Cicero, Tusc. Dis. 
prevarication the ingenuousness of i. 34, ‘Hynclasd: 
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at the same time reflect that the mistakes of these others 
were involuntary, and he would give them indulgent counsel, 
instead of hating them. He would not trust his senses as 
affording any real knowledge: but he would be satisfied to 
act upon the probable appearances of sense, or upon pheno- 
menal knowledge." 

Such is the summary which we read of the doctrines of 
Hegesias: who is said to have enforced his Views,” pecosies— 
—of the real character of life, as containing a great jv aims 


tion of life~ 


preponderance of misfortune and suffering—in a Jr riewune. 


manner so persuasive, that several persons were in- Wine” 


duced to commit suicide. Hence he was prohibited “"* 

by the first Ptolemy from lecturing in such a strain. His 
opinions respecting life coincide in the main with those set 
forth by Sokrates in the Phedon of Plato: which dialogue 
also is alleged to have operated so powerfully on the Platonic 
disciple Kleombrotus, that he was induced to terminate his 
own existence. Hegesias, agreeing with Aristippus that plea- 
sure would be the Good, if you could get it—maintains that 
the circumstances of life are such as to render pleasure unat- 
tainable: and therefore advises to renounce pleasure at once 
and systematically, in order that we may turn our attention 
to the only practicable end—that of lessening pain. Such 
deliberate renunciation of pleasure brings him into harmony 
with the doctrine of the Cynics. 

On another point, however, Hegesias repeats just the same 
doctrine as Aristippus. Both deny anything like poctrineot 
absolute knowledge : they maintain that all our amnned by 
knowledge 1 is phenomenal, or relative to our own im- nalce, as well 
pressions or affections: that we neither do know, — oes 
nor can know, anything about any real or supposed ultra- 
phenomenal object, ¢.e. things in themselves, as distinguished 
from our own impressions and apart from our senses and other 
capacities. Having no writings of Aristippus left, we know 
this doctrine only as it is presented by others, and those too 
opponents. We cannot tell whether Aristippus or his sup- 


Diog. L. ii. 93, and the doctrine of Kleanthes in Sext. 
© Compare the Pecudo- Platonicdia- Empiric. adv. Mathemat. ix. 88-92. 
logue entitled Axioohus, pp. 366, 367, Lucretius, v. 196-234. 
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porters stated their own doctrine in such a way as to be open 
to the objections which we read as urged by opponents. But 
the doctrine itself is not, in my judgment, refuted by any of 
those objections. “Our affections (740) alone are known 
to us, but not the supposed objects or causes from which they 
proceed.” The word rendered by affections must here be 
taken in its most general and comprehensive sense—as 
including not merely sensations, but also remembrances, 
emotions, judgments, beliefs, doubts, volitions, conscious ener- 
gies, &c. Whatever we know, we can know only as it appears 
to, or implicates itself somehow with, our own minds. All the 
knowledge which I possess, is an aggregate of propositions 
affirming facts, and the order or conjunction of facts, as they 
are, or have been, or may be, relative to myself. This doctrine 
of Aristippus is in substance the same as that which Prota- 
goras announced in other words as—“ Man is the measure of 
all things.” I have already explained and illustrated it, at 
considerable length, in my chapter on the Platonic Theetétus, 
where it is announced by Theztetus and controverted by 
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Sokrates.? 


P See above, vol. ii. ch. xxvi. p. 325 
seq. Compare Aristoklesap.Eusebium, 
Prep. Ev. xiv. 18, 19,and Sextus Emp. 
adv. Mathemat. vii. 190-197, Vi. 5 

Sextus gives a summary of this doc- 
trine of the Kyrenaics, more fair and 
complete than that given by Aristokles 
—at least so far asthe extract from the 
latter in Eusebius enables us to judge. 
Aristokles impugns it vehemently,and 
tries to fasten upon it many absurd 
consequences—in my judgment with- 
out foundation. Itis probable that by 
the term xd6os the Kyrenaics meant 
simplyseneationsinternalandexternal: 
and that the question, as they handled 
it, was about the reality of the supposed 
Substratum or Object of sense, inde- 
pendent of any sentient Subject. It is 
also probable that, in explaining their 
views, they did not take account of the 
memory of past sensations—and the 
expectation of future sensations, in 
successions or conjunctions moreor less 
similar—associating in the mind with 
the er apr apo and actual, to 
form what is called a permanent object 
of sense. I think it likely that they 
set forth their own doctrine in a narrow 
and inadequate manner. 


But this defect is noway corrected 
by Aristokles their opponent. On the 
contrary, he attacks them on their 
strong side: he vindicates against them 
the hypothesis of the ultraphenomenal, 
absolute, transcendental Object, inde- 
pendent of and apart from any sensa- 
tion, present, past, or future—and from 
any sentient Subject. Besides that, he 
assumes them to deny, or ignore, many 
points which their theory noway re- 
quires them to deny. He urges one 
argument which,when properly under- 
stood, goes not against them, but 
strongly in their favour. “If these 
philosophers,” says Aristokles (Eus. 
Xiv. 19,1), “ know that they experience 
sensation and perceive,they must know 
something beyond the sensation itself. 
If I say éyd xalouat, ‘I am being 
burned,’ this is a proposition, not a 
sensation. These three things are of 
necessity co-essential—the sensation 
itself, the Object which causes it, the 
Subject which feels it (axdyxn ra tpla 
Tavita cuvudioracbai—ré re xdBos avTd 
kal +d wototy nal +d wdoxov).” In 
trying to make good his conclusion— 
That you cannot know the sensation 
without the Object of sense-Aristokles 
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at the same time asserts that the Object 
cannot be known apart from the sensa- 
tion, nor apart from the knowing Sub- 
ject. He asserts that the three are 

y necessity co-essential— ¢. e. impli- 
cated and indivisible in substance and 
existence: ifdistinguishable therefore, 
distinguishable only logically (Ady» 
Xwpiocrd), admitting of being looked at 
in different points of view. But this 
is exactly the case of his opponents, 
when properly stated. They do not 
deny Object: they do not deny Sub- 
ject: but they deny the independent 
and separate existence of the one as 
well as of the other: they admit the 
two only as relative to each other, or 
as reciprocally implicated in the indi- 
visible fact of cognition. The reason- 
ing of Aristokles thus goes to prove 
the opinionwhich he is trying to refute. 
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Most of the arguments, which Sextus 
adduces in favour of the Kyrenaic doc- 
trine, show forcibly that the Objective 
Something, apart from its Subjective 
correlate, is unknowable and a non- 
entity; but he does not include in the 
Subjective as much as ought to be 
included; he takes note only of the 
present sensation, and does not include 
sensations remembered or anticipated. 
Another very forcible part of Sextus’s 
reasoning may be found, vii. sect. 269- 
272, where he shows that a logical 
Subject per se is undefinable and in- 
conceivable—that those who attempt 
to define Man (e. g.) do so by speci- 
fying more or fewer of the predicates 
of Man—and that if you had Sa all 
the predicates to vanish, the Subject 
vanishes along with them, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


XENOPHON. 


THERE remains one other companion of Sokrates, for whom 
Xenophon ® dignified place must be reserved in this volume— 
his character “X enophon the son of Gryllus. It is to him that we 
aman of 8¢- owe, in great part, such knowledge as we possess of 
a theorist — the real Sokrates. For the Sokratic conversations re- 
fiement is lated by Xenophon, though doubtless dressed up and 
ss expanded by him, appear to me reports in the main 
of what Sokrates actually said. Xenophon was sparing in the 
introduction of bis master as titular spokesman for opinions, 
theories, or controversial difficulties, generated in his own 
mind: a practice in which Plato indulged without any reserve, 
as we have seen by the numerous dialogues already passed in 
review. 

I shall not however give any complete analysis of Xeno- 
phon’s works: because both the greater part of them, and the 
leading features of his personal character, belong rather to 
active than to speculative Hellenic life. As such, I have dealt 
with them largely in my History of Greece. What I have 
here to illustrate is the Sokratic element in his character, 
which 1s important indeed as accessory and modifying—yet 
not fundamental. Though he exemplifies and attests, as a 
witness, the theorising negative vein, the cross-examining 
Elenchus of Sokrates—it is the preceptorial vein which he 
appropriates to himself and expands in its bearing on practical 
conduct. He is the semi-philosophising general; undervalued 
indeed as a hybrid by Plato—but by high-minded Romans 
like Cato, Agricola, Helvidius Priscus, &c., likely to be 
esteemed higher than Plato himself.* He is the military 


* See above, my remarks on the Platonic Euthydémus, vol. i. ch. xix. 
pp. -~" -*" 
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brother of the Sokratic family, distinguished for ability and 
energy in the responsible functions of command: a man of 
robust frame, courage, and presence of mind, who affronts 
cheerfully the danger and fatigues of soldiership, and who 
extracts philosophy from experience of the variable temper of 
armies, together with the multiplied difficulties and precarious 
authority of a Grecian general. For our knowledge, imper- 
fect as it is, of real Grecian life, we are greatly indebted to his 
works. All historians of Greece must draw largely from 
his Hellenica and Anabasis: and we learn much even from 
his other productions, not properly historical; for he never 
soars high in the region of ideality, nor grasps at etherial 
visions—“ nubes et inania ”—like Plato. 

Respecting the personal history of Xenophon himself, we 
possess but little information: nor do we know the ).,.crxeno- 
year either of his birth or death. His Hellenica pipr-pre 
concludes with the battle of Mantineia in 362 B.c, ™* >i. 
But he makes incidental mention in that work of an event 
five years later—the assassination of Alexander, despot of 
Phere, which took place in 357 B.c..—and his language 
seems to imply that the event was described shortly after it 
took place. His pamphlet De Vectigalibus appears to have 
been composed still later—not before 355 B.c. In the year 
400 B.C., when Xenophon joined the Grecian military force 
assembled at Sardis to accompany Cyrus the younger in his 
march to Babylon, he must have been still a young man: yet 
he had even then established an intimacy with Sokrates at 
Athens; and he was old enough to call himself the “ancient 
guest” of the Bosotian Proxenus, who engaged him to come 
and take service with Cyrus. We may suppose him to have 


> We may apply to Platoand Xeno- nated Alexander) &xpis of | 

hon the following comparison by | _. 7 a 
uripides, Supplices, 905. (Tydeus ravade a x 
and Meleager.) d That he was still a young man 
appears from his language, Anab. iii. 
1, 25. His intimacy with Sokrates, 
whose advice he asked about the pro- 
riety of accepting the alone of 
an: xenus to go to Asia, is shown iii. 
_.__ Hbos, wrodavoy opdvyud re I, 5. Eases was his tévos dpxaios, 

ev ruicw Epyos, obx) Tots Adyous Yoow. 3" t, 4. 

© Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4-37. trav se The story mentioned by Strabo (ix. 
Taira wpatdyreyv (¢.e. of the brothers 403) that Xenophon served in the 
of Thébé, which brothers had assassi- Athenian cavalry at the battle of 
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been then about thirty years of age; and thus to have been 
born about 430 B.c.—two or three years earlier than Plato. 
Respecting his early life, we have no facts before us: but we 
may confidently affirm (as I have already observed about* 
Plato), that as he became liable to military service in 412 B.C., 
the severe pressure of the war upon Athens must have occa- 
sioned him to be largely employed, among other citizens, for 
the defence of his native city, until its capture in 405 B.C. 
He seems to have belonged to an equestrian family in the 
census, and therefore to have served on horseback. More 
than one of his compositions evinces both intelligent interest 
in horsemanship, and great familiarity with horses. 

Our knowledge of his personal history begins with what 
His persona! HE himself recounts in the Anabasis. His friend 
history—He Proxenus, then at Sardis commanding a regiment 
Kratee— of Hellenic mercenaries under Cyrus the younger, 

wrote recommending him earnestly to come over 

and take service, in the army prepared ostensibly 
against the Pisidians. Upon this Xenophon asked the advice 
of Sokrates: who exhorted him to go and consult the Del- 
phian oracle—being apprehensive that as Cyrus had proved 
himself the strenuous ally of Sparta, and had furnished to her 
the principal means for crushing Athens, an Athenian taking 
service under him would incur unpopularity at home. Xeno- 
phon accordingly went to Delphi: but instead of asking the 
question broadly—* Shall I go, or shall I decline to go ? ”—he 
put to Apollo the narrower question—“ Having in contempla- 
tion a journey, to which of the Gods must I sacrifice and 
pray, in order to accomplish it best, and to come back with 
safety and success?” Apollo indicated to him the Gods to 
whom he ought to address himself: but Sokrates was dis- 
pleased with him for not having first asked, whether he ought 
to go at all. Nevertheless (continued Sokrates), since you 
have chosen to put the question in your own way, you must 
act as the God has prescribed.! 
Delium (424 B.c.), and that his life himeelf at the battle of Delium. See 
Was BaV y tes, I consider to above, vol. i. ch. iii. p. 117. 
be not less inconsistent with any rea- = * See vol. i. ch. 3, pp. 116-118. 


sonablechronology,thantheanalogous ! Xenoph. Anab. ili. 1, 4-6. 
anecdote—that Plato distinguished 
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The anecdote here recounted by Xenophon is interesting, 
as it illustrates his sincere faith as well as that of ,,,, wives 
Sokrates, in the Delphian oracle: though we might 40m | 


have expected that on this occasion, Sokrates would the Tes | 


have been favoured with some manifestation of that Grecksafter- 


divine sign, which he represents to have warned him Ag ttS.,.. 


so frequently and on such trifling matters. Apollo on ad 
however was perhaps displeased (as Sokrates was) *™ At" 
with Xenophon, for not having submitted the question to 
him with full frankness: since the answer given was proved 
by subsequent experience to be incomplete£ After fifteen 
months passed, first, in the hard upward march—next, in the 
still harder retreat—of the Ten Thousand, to the preserva- 
tion of whom he largely contributed by his energy, presence 
of mind, resolute initiative, and ready Athenian eloquence, 
as one of their leaders—Xenophon returned to Athens. It 
appears that he must have come back not long after the death 
of Sokrates. But Athens was not at that time a pleasant 
residence for him. The Sokratic companions shared in the 
unpopularity of their deceased master, and many of them 
were absent: moreover Xenophon himself was unpopular as 
the active partisan of Cyrus. After a certain stay, we know 
not how long, at Athens, Xenophon appears to have gone back 
to Asia; and to have resumed his command of the remaining 
Cyreian soldiers, then serving under the Lacedsemonian 
generals against the Persian satraps Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus. He served first under Derkyllidas, next under 
Agesilaus. For the latter he conceived the warmest admi- 
ration, and contracted with him an intimate friendship. At 
the time when Xenophon rejoined the Cyreians in Asia, 
Athens was not at war with the Lacedsemonians: but after 
some time, the hostile confederacy of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, against them was organised: and Agesilaus was 

® Compare Anabas. vi. I, 22, and | to show the reality of divination 
vii. 8, 1-6. (Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 25-52, 1. 54, 

See also Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 33 C, | 122). Antipater the Stoic collected a 
and Plato, Theagés, p. 129; aleo above, | large number of examples, illustrating 
vol. i. ch. xiii. pp. 434-439. the miraculous divining power of So- 

Sokrates et Sonophon are among | krates. Several of these examples 


the most imposing witnesses cited by | appear much more trifling than this 
Quintus Cicero, in his long pleading | incident of Xenophon. 
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summoned home by them from Asia, to fight their battles in 
Greece. Xenophon and his Cyreians were still a portion of 
the army of Agesilaus, and accompanied him in his march 
into Bootia; where they took part in his desperate battle 
and bloody victory at Koroneia.". But he was now lending 
active aid to the enemies of Athens, and holding conspicuous 
command in their armies. A sentence of banishment, on the 
ground of Laconism, was passed against him by the Athenians, 
on the proposition of Eubulus.' 

How long he served with Agesilaus, we are not told. At 
His residence the end of his service, the Lacedeemonians provided 
at Skitius him with a house and land at the Triphylian town of 
a Skillus near Olympia, which they had seemingly 
taken from the Eleians and re-colonised. Near this residence 
he also purchased, under the authority of the God (perhaps 
Olympian Zeus) a landed estate to be consecrated to the 
Goddess Artemis: employing therein a portion of the tithe of 
plunder devoted to Artemis by the Cyreian army, and de- 
posited by him for the time in the care of Megabyzus, priest 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The estate of the Goddess contained 
some cultivated ground, but consisted chiefly of pasture ; 
with wild ground, wood and mountain, abounding in game 
and favourable for hunting. Xenophon became Conservator 
of this property for Artemis: to whom he dedicated a shrine 
and a statue, in miniature copy of the great temple at 
Ephesus. Every year he held a formal hunting-match, to 
which heinvited all the neighbours, with abundant hospitality, 
at the expense of the Goddess. The Conservator and his 
successors were bound by formal vow, on pain of her dis- 
pleasure, to employ one tenth of the whole annual produce in 
sacrifices to her: and to keep the shrine and statue in good 
order, out of the remainder.« 

Xenophon seems to have passed many years of his life 
either at Skillus or in other parts of Peloponnesus, and is 


Xenoph. nis v. 3,6; Plutarch, | &ypov abr Eocay Aaxedaipdvios. 
an are o. 18 einarchus appears to have com- 
Diog. L. ii. 51-59. ew) Asxcrioue | posed for a client at Athens judioie’ 
speech against Xenophon, the et 
“ Xenoph. Anab. y. 3, 8-12; Diog. son of Xenophon Sokraticus. in- 
L. ii. 52: Pausanias, v. 6, 3: troduced into the speech some facts 
gna 8 b Aelvapxos Sr: wal oleley xa) relating to the grandfather. 
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said to have died very old at Corinth. The sentence of 
banishment passed against him by the Athenians was Family of 
revoked after the battle of Leuktra, when Athens bis son Gryi- 
° : ; lus killed at 
came into alliance with the Lacedsemonians against Mantinela. 
Thebes. Some of Xenophon’s later works indicate that he 
must have availed himself of this revocation to visit Athens: 
but whether be permanently resided there is uncertain. He 
had brought over with him from Asia a wife named Philesia, 
by whom he had two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus.’ He sent 
these two youths to be trained at Sparta, under the counte- 
nance of Agesilaus:™ afterwards the eldest of them, Gryllus, 
served with honour in the Athenian cavalry which assisted 
the Lacedsemonians and Mantineians against Epameinondas, 
B.C. 362. In the important combat" of the Athenian and 
Theban cavalry, close to the gates of Mantineia—shortly pre- 
ceding the general battle of Mantineia, in which Epamei- 
nondas was slain—Gryllus fell, fighting with great bravery. 
The death of this gallant youth—himself seemingly of great 
promise, and the son of so eminent a father—was celebrated 
by Isokrates and several other rhetors, as well as by the 
painter Euphranor at Athens, and by sculptors at Mantineia 
itself. 

Skillus, the place in which the Lacedzemonians had esta- 
blished Xenophon, was retaken by the Eleians 
during the humiliation of Lacedzmonian power, not 
long before the battle of Mantineia. Xenophon 
himself was absent at the time; but his family were 
constrained to retire to Lepreum. It was after this, we are 


Death of 
Xenophon 
at Corinth— 
Story of the 
Eleian Exe- 
gets. 


1 7Eschines Sokraticus,inoneofhis; It appears that Euphranor, in his 
dialogues, introduced Aspasia con-j| picture, represented Gryllus as en- 
versing with Xenophon and his! gagedinpersonal conflictwith Epamei- 
(Xenophon’s) wife. Cicero, DeInvent. | nondas and wounding him—a compli- 
i.31,51-54; Quintil. Inst. Orat.v.p.312. ment not justified by the facts. The 


m Plutarch, Agesijaus, c. 20. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 15-16-17. 
This combat of cavalry near the gates 
of Mantineia was very close and 
sharply contested ; but at the great 
battle fought a few days afterwards 
the Athenian cavalry were hardly at 
all engaged, vii. 5, 25. 

° Pausaniaas, i. 3, 3, viii. 11, 4, ix. 
ee 3; Diogenes L. ii. 54. Harpokra- 
on 8, 


Mantineians believed Antikrates, one 
of their own citizens, to have mortally 
wounded the great Theban general 
with his spear, and they awarded to 
him as recompense immunity from 
aes burthens (4réacav), both for 

imself and his descendants. One of 
his descendants, Kallikrates, con- 
tinued even in Plutarch’s time to 
enjoy this immunity. Plutarch, Age- 
silaus, ©. 35. 
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told, that he removed to Corinth, where he died in 355 B.C. 
or in some year later. The Eleian Exegete told the traveller 
Pausanias, when he visited the spot five centuries afterwards, 
that Xenophon had been condemned in the judicial Council 
of Olympia as wrongful occupant of the property at Skillus, 
through Lacedemonian violence; but that the Eleians had 
granted him indulgence, and had allowed him to remain.P 
As it seems clearly asserted that he died at Corinth, he can 
hardly have availed himself of the indulgence; and I incline 
to suspect that the statement is an invention of subsequent 
Eleian Exegete, after they had learnt to appreciate his 
literary eminence. 

From the brief outline thus presented of Xenophon’s life, 
it will plainly appear that he was quite different in 
character and habits from Plato and the other So- 
kratic brethren. He was not only a man of the 
world (as indeed Aristippus was also), but he was 
actively engaged in the most responsible and difficult func- 
tions of military command: he was moreover a landed pro- 
prietor and cultivator, fond of strong exercise with dogs and 
horses, and an intelligent equestrian. His circumstances were 
sufficiently easy to dispense with the necessity of either com- 
posing discourses or taking pupils for money. Being thus 
enabled to prosecute letters and philosophy in an independent 
way, he did not, like Plato and Aristotle, open a school.4 
His relations, as active coadjutor and subordinate, with Agesi- 
laus, form a striking contrast to those of Plato with Dionysius, 
as tutor and pedagogue. In his mind, the Sokratic conversa- 
tions, suggestive and stimulating to every one, fell upon the 
dispositions and aptitudes of a citizen-soldier, and fructified in 
a peculiar manner. My present work deals with Xenophon, 


brethren. 


Pace v. 6, 3; Diog. L. ii. 
53- 
° See, in the account of Theopompus 
a el otius (Cod. God ve 120; compare 
Photius, Cod se @. 41), 
the distinction akon y mpus: 
who said that the four berg celebrated 
literary ms of his day were, his 
master Isokrates, Theodektée of Pha- 
stlis, Naukrates of at teats and him- 
self (Theopompus). himself and 


Naukrates were in good circumstances, | 


so that he passed hie life in inde- 
lent prosecution of philosop ee 
philomathy. But Isokrates and 
ektés were compelled 3:' dwoplav Blov, 
piabor Adyous redpew al 


éxxadedovres tous yéous, 


ecbompue does not here present 
the + profession of a Sophist (as most 
Platonic commentators teach us to 
regard it) as a mean, unprincipled, 
and corrupting employment. 
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not as an historian of Grecian affairs or of the Cyreian expe- 
dition, but only on the intellectual and theorising side :—as 
author of the Memorabilia, the Cyropedia, Gkonomikus, 
Symposion, Hieron, De Vectigalibus, &c. 

The Memorabilia were composed as records of the conversa- 
tions of Sokrates, expressly intended to vindicate His various 

. ° ° works—Me- 

Sokrates against charges of impiety and of corrupt- morabilla, 
ing youthful minds, and to show that he inculcated, kus, &. 
before everything, self-denial, moderation of desires, reve- 
rence for parents, and worship of the Gods. The Gikonomikus 
and the Symposion are expansions of the Memorabilia: the 
first™ exhibiting Sokrates not only as an attentive observer of 
the facts of active life (in which character the Memorabilia 
present him also), but even as a learner of husbandry* and 
family management from Ischomachus—the last describing 
Sokrates and his behaviour amidst the fun and joviality of a 
convivial company. Sokrates declarest that as to himself, 
though poor, he is quite as rich as he desires to be; that he 
desires no increase, and regards poverty as no disadvantage. 
Yet since Kritobulus, though rich, is beset with temptations 
to expense quite sufficient to embarrass him, good proprietary 
management is to him a necessity. Accordingly, Sokrates, 
announcing that he has always been careful to inform him- 
self who were the best economists in the city," now cites as 
authority Ischomachus, a citizen of wealth and high position, 
recognised by all as one of the “super-excellent.”* Ischo- 
machus loves wealth, and is anxious to maintain and even 


' Galen calls the (Ekonomicus the. *& Tolearnin this way the actualities 
last book of the Memorabilia (ad Hip- of life, and the way of extracting the 
krat. De Articulis, t. xviii. p. 301, . greatest amount of wheat and barley 
iihn). It professes to be repeated by , from a given piece of land, is the sense 
Xenophon from what he himself heard | which sa ony aged on the word 
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enlarge his property: desiring to spend magnificently for the 
honour of the Gods, the assistance of friends, and the support 
of the city.’ His whole life is arranged, with intelligence 
and forethought, so as to attain this object, and at the same 
time to keep up the maximum of bodily health and vigour, 
especially among the horsemen of the city as an accomplished 
rider? and cavalry soldier. He speaks with respect, and 
almost with enthusiasm, of husbandry, as an occupation not 
merely profitable, but improving to the character: though he 
treats with disrespect other branches of industry and craft." 
In regard to husbandry, too, as in regard to war or steersman- 
ship, he affirms that the difference between one practitioner 
and another consists, not so much in unequal knowledge, as 
in unequal care to practise what both of them know.> 
Ischomachus describes to Sokrates, in reply to a string of 
. successive questions, both his scheme of life and his 
(konomikus Scheme of husbandry. He had married his wife 
Nea er" before she was fifteen years of age: having first 
ascertained that she had been brought up carefully, 
so as to have seen and heard as little as possible, 
and to know nothing but spinning and weaving. He de- 
scribes how he took this very young wife into training, so as 
to form her to the habits which he himself approved. He 
declares that the duties and functions of women are confined 
to in-door work and superintendence, while the out-door pro- 
ceedings, acquisition as well as defence, belong to men:4 he 
insists upon such separation of functions emphatically, as an 
ordinance of nature—holding an opinion the direct reverse 
of that which he have seen expressed by Plato... He makes 
many remarks on the arrangements of the house, and of the 


housemaster, 
&c. 


y Xen. (kon. xi. 9. 

z Xen. ikon. xi. 17-21. dv Tots 
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® Xen. Akon. iv. 2-3, vi. 5-7. Is- 
chomachus asserts that his father had 
been more devoted to agriculture 
(pircyewpyéraros) than any man at 
Athens: that he had bought several 
pieces of land (xépovs) when out of 
order, improved them, and then resold 
them with very large profit, xx. 26. 

b Xen. Gikon. xx. 2-10. 
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Compare also Aristotel. Politic. iii, 
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stores within it: and he dwells particularly on the manage- 
ment of servants, male and female. 

It is upon this last point that he lays more stress than upon 
any other. To know how to command men—is the text upon 
first of all accomplishments in the mind of Xeno- 
phon. Ischomachus proclaims it as essential that 
the superior shall not merely give orders to his sub- 
ordinates, but also see them executed, and set the 

subordinates 
example of personal active watchfulness in every villing. 
way. Xenophon aims at securing not simply obedience, but 
cheerful and willing obedience—even attachment from those 
who obey. “To exercise command over willing subjects” ‘ 
(he says), “is a good more than human, granted only to men 
truly consummated in virtue of character essentially divine. 
To exercise command over unwilling subjects, is a torment 
like that of Tantalus.” 

The sentence just transcribed (the last sentence in the 
(konomikus) brings to our notice a central focus Probable cir- 
in Xenophon’s mind, from whence many of his most 
valuable speculations emanate. “ What are the . 
conditions under which subordinates will cheerfully Se 
obey their commanders? ”—was a problem forced upon his 
thoughts by his own personal experience, as well as by con- 
temporary phenomena in Hellas. He had been elected one 
of the generals of the Ten Thousand: a large body of brave 
warriors from different cities, most of them unknown to him 
personally, and inviting his authority only because they were 
in extreme peril, and because no one else took the initiative.t 
He discharged his duties admirably : and his ready eloquence 
was an invaluable accomplishment, distinguishing him from 
all his colleagues. Nevertheless when the army arrived at 
the Euxine, out of the reach of urgent peril, he was made to 
feel sensibly the vexations of authority resting upon such pre- 
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carious basis, and perpetually traversed by jealous rivals. 
Moreover, Xenophon, besides his own personal experience, 
had witnessed violent political changes running extensively 
through the cities of the Grecian world: first, at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war—next, after the battle of Knidus— 
again, under Lacedemonian supremacy, after the peace of 
Antalkidas, and the subsequent seizure of the citadel of 
Thebes—lastly, after the Thebans had regained their freedom 
and humbled the Lacedsemonians by the battle of Leuktra. 
To Xenophon— partly actor, partly spectator—these political 
revolutions were matters of anxious interest; especially as 
he ardently sympathised with Agesilaus, a political partisan 
interested in most of them, either as conservative or revo- 
lutionary. 

We thus see, from the personal history of Xenophon, how 
Thistext 018 attention came to be peculiarly turned to the 
affords eub- difficulty of ensuring steady obedience from subordi- 

oni nates, and to the conditions by which such difficulty 
Name of ot might be overcome. The sentence, above transcribed 
suitable. from the (Ekonomikus, embodies two texts upon 
which he has discoursed in two of his most interesting com- 
positions—Cyropeedia and Hieron. In Cyropzdia he explains 
and exemplifies the divine gift of ruling over cheerful sub- 
ordinates: in Hieron, the torment of governing the disaffected 
and refractory. or neither of these purposes would the 
name and person of Sokrates have been suitable, exclusively 
connected as they were with Athens. Accordingly Xeno- 
phon, having carried that respected name through the C&ko- 
nomikus and Symposion, now dismisses it, yet retaining 
still the familiar and colloquial manner which belonged to 
Sokrates. The Epilogue, or concluding chapter, of the 
Cyropedia, must unquestionably have been composed after 
364 B.c—in the last ten years of Xenophon’s life: the main 
body of it may perhaps have been composed earlier. 

The Hieron gives no indication of date: but as a picture 
purely Hellenic, it deserves precedence over the 
Cyropeedia, and conveys to my mind the impression 

and Hieron. of having been written earlier. It describes a sup- 
posed conversation (probably suggested by current traditional 
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conversations, like that between Solon and Kroesus) between 
the poet Simonides and Hieron the despot of Syracuse ; who, 
shortly after the Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, had 
succeeded his brother Gelon the former despot. Both of 
them had been once private citizens, of no remarkable con- 
sequence: but Gelon, an energetic and ambitious military 
man, having raised himself to power in the service of Hippo- 
krates despot of Gela, had seized the sceptre on the death of 
his master: after which he conquered Syracuse, and acquired 
a formidable dominion, enjoyed after his death by his brother 
Hieron. This last was a great patron of eminent poets— 
Pindar, Simonides, A’éschylus, Bacchylides: but he laboured 
under a painful internal complaint, and appears to have been 
of an irritable and oppressive temper.! 

Simonides asks of Hieron, who had personally tried both 
the life of a private citizen and that of a despot, 9. sonsput 
which of the two he considered preferable, in regard % Hieron, 
to pleasures and pains. Upon this subject, a con- bySimonides. 
versation of some length ensues, in which Hieron 
declares that the life of a despot has much more pain, and 
much less pleasure, than that of a private citizen under mid- 
dling circumstances :/ while Simonides takes the contrary side, 
and insists in detail upon the superior means of enjoyment, 
apparent at least, possessed by the despot. As each of these 
means is successively brought forward, Hieron shews that 
however the matter may appear to the spectator, the despot 
feels no greater real happiness in his own bosom: while he 
suffers many pains and privations, of which the spectator 
takes no account. As to the pleasures of sight, the despot 
forfeits altogether the first and greatest, because it is unsafe 
for him to visit the public festivals and matches. In regard 


* Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 311 A. Ari- | ing founded his new city of Htna— 
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to hearing—many praises, and no reproach, reach his ears: 
but then he knows that the praises are insincere—and that 
reproach is unheard, only because speakers dare not express 
what they really feel. The despot has finer cookery and 
richer unguents ; but others enjoy a modest banquet as much 
or more—while the scent of the unguents pleases those who 
are near him more than himself.“ Then as to the pleasures 
of love, these do not exist, except where the beloved person 
manifests spontaneous sympathy and return of attachment. 
Now the despot can never extort such return by his power; 
while even if it be granted freely, he cannot trust its sin- 
cerity, and is compelled even to be more on his guard, since 
successful conspiracies against his life generally proceed from 
those who profess attachment to him.' The private citizen 
on the contrary knows that those who profess to love him, 
may be trusted, as having no motive for falsehood. 

Still (contends Simonides) there are other pleasures greater 
Misery of than those of sense. You despots possess the 
govertns = greatest abundance and variety of possessions— 
ety the finest chariots and horses, the most splendid 
Hieron. —~_ arms, the finest palaces, ornaments and furniture— 
the most brilliant ornaments for your wives—the most intel- 
ligent and valuable servants. You execute the greatest 
enterprises: you can do most to benefit your friends, and 
hurt your enemies: you have all the proud consciousness of 
superior might."—Such isthe opinion of the multitude (replies 
Hieron), who are misled by appearances: but a wise man like 
you, Simonides, ought to see the reality in the background, 
and to recollect that happiness or unhappiness reside only in 
@ man’s internal feelings. You cannot but know, that a 
despot lives in perpetual insecurity, both at home and abroad: 
that he must always go armed himself, and have armed 
guards around him: that whether at war or at peace, he is 
always alike in danger: that, while suspecting every one as 
an enemy, he nevertheless knows that when he has put to 


k Xen. Hieron, i. 12-15-24. This chapter affords remarkable 
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death the persons suspected, he has only weakened the power 
of the city :" that he has no sincere friendship with any one: 
that he cannot count even upon good faith, and must cause 
all his food to be tasted by others, before he eats it: that 
whoever has slain a private citizen, is shunned in Grecian 
cities as an abomination—while the tyrannicide is every- 
where honoured and recompensed: that there is no safety for 
the despot even in his own family, many having been killed 
by their nearest relatives :° that he is compelled to rely upon 
mercenary foreign soldiers and liberated slaves, against the 
free citizens who hate him: and that the hire of such inauspi- 
cious protectors compels him to raise money, by despoiling 
individuals and plundering temples:? that the best and most 
estimable citizens are incurably hostile to him, while none 
but the worst will serve him for pay: that he looks back with 
bitter sorrow to the pleasures and confidential friendships 
which he enjoyed as a private man, but from which he is 
altogether debarred as a despot.4 

Nothing brings a man so near to the Gods (rejoins 
Simonides) as the feeling of being honoured. Power and a 
brilliant position must be of inestimable value, if they are 
worth purchasing at the price which you describe." Other- 
wise, why do you not throw up your sceptre? How happens 
it that no despot has ever yet done this?—To be honoured 
(answers Hieron), is the greatest of earthly blessings, when a 
man obtains honour from the spontaneous voice of freemen. 
But a despot enjoys no such satisfaction. He lives like a 
criminal under sentence of death by every one: and it is im- 
possible for him to lay down his power, because of the number 
of persons whom he has been obliged to make his enemies. 
He can neither endure his present condition, nor yet escape 
from it. The best thing he can do is to hang himself. 


Xen. Hieron, ii. 5-17. 


Xenoph. Hieron, ii. 8, iii. 1, 5. 
Compare Xenoph. Hellenic. iii. 1, 14. 
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Simonides in reply, after sympathising with Hieron’s de- 
Adviceto  Spondency, undertakes to console him by showing 
Hieron by that such consequences do not necessarily attend 
cheuld go. despotic rule. The despot’s power is an instrument 


should 
auc = available for good as well as for evil. By a proper 


and thus 

maxehimeel! employment of it, he may not only avoid being 
his subjects. hated, but may even make himself beloved, beyond 
the measure attainable by any private citizen. Even kind 
words, and petty courtesies, are welcomed far more eagerly 
when they come from a powerful man than from an equal: 
moreover a showy and brilliant exterior seldom fails to fasci- 
nate the spectator.' But besides this, the despot may render 
to his city the most substantial and important services. He 
may punish criminals and reward meritorious men: the 
punishments he ought to inflict by the hands of others, while 
he will administer the rewards in person—giving prizes for 
superior excellence in every department, and thus endearing 
himself to all". Such prizes would provoke a salutary com- 
petition in the performance of military duties, in choric exhi- 
bitions, in husbandry, commerce, and public usefulness of 
every kind. Even the foreign mercenaries, though usually 
odious, might be so handled and disciplined as to afford 
defence against foreign danger,—to ensure for the citizens 
undisturbed leisure in their own private affairs—to protect 
and befriend the honest man, and to use force only against 
criminals.* If thus employed, such mercenaries, instead of 
being hated, would be welcome companions: and the despot 
himself may count, not only upon security against attack, 
but upon the warmest gratitude and attachment. The citizens 
will readily furnish contributions to him when asked, and will 
regard him as their greatest benefactor. ‘“ You will obtain in 
this way’ (Simonides thus concludes his address to Hieron), 
“the finest and most enviable of all acquisitions. You will 
have your subjects obeying you willingly, and caring for 
you of their own accord. You may travel safely wherever 
you please, and will be a welcome visitor at all the crowded 


as a despot and the pastenjoymentsof Catullus, v. 58-70. 
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festivals. You will be happy, without jealousy from any 
one.” J 

The dialogue of which I have given this short abstract, 
illustrates what Xenophon calls the torment of Tan- Probable ex- 
talus—the misery of a despot who has to extort by Xenophon 
obedience from unwilling subjects :—especially if ings atOlym- 
the despot be one who has once known the comfort Dionysius. 
and security of private life, under tolerably favourable cir- 
cumstances. If we compare this dialogue with the Platonic 
Gorgias, where we have seen a thesis very analogous handled 
in respect to Archelaus,—we shall find Plato soaring into a 
sublime ethical region of his own, measuring the despot’s 
happiness and misery by a standard peculiar to himself, and 
making good what he admits to be a paradox by abundant 
eloquence covering faulty dialectic: while Xenophon, herein 
following his master, applies to human life the measure of a 
rational common sense, talks about pleasures and pains which 
every one can feel to be such, and points out how many of 
these pleasures the despot forfeits, how many of these pains 
and privations he undergoes,—in spite of that great power of 
doing hurt, and less power, though still considerable, of doing 
good, which raises the envy of spectators. The Hieron gives 
utterance to an interesting vein of sentiment, more common 
at Athens than elsewhere in Greece; enforced by the con- 
versation of Sokrates, and serving as corrective protest against 
that unqualified worship of power which prevailed in the 
ancient world no less than in the modern. That the Syrakusan 
Hieron should be selected as an exemplifying name, may be 
explained by the circumstance, that during thirty-eight years 
of Xenophon’s mature life (405-367 B.c.), Dionysius the elder 
was despot of Syrakuse; a man of energy and ability, who 
had extinguished the liberties of his native city, and acquired 
power and dominion greater then that of any living Greek. 
Xenophon, resident at Skillus, within a short distance from 
Olympia, had probably * seen the splendid Théory (or sacred 
legation of representative envoys) installed in rich and orna- 
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mented tents, and the fine running horses sent by Dionysius, 
at the ninety-ninth Olympic festival (384 B.c.): but he pro- 
bably also heard the execration with which the name of 
Dionysius himself had been received by the spectators, and 
he would feel that the despot could hardly shew himself there 
in person. There were narratives in circulation about the 
interior life of Dionysius,* analogous to those statements which 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of Hieron. A predecessor of 
Dionysius as despot of Syracuse? and also as patron of poets, 
was therefore a suitable person to choose for illustrating the 
first part of Xenophon’s thesis—the countervailing pains and 
penalties which spoilt all the value of power, if exercised over 
unwilling and repugnant subjects.° 

But when Xenophon came to illustrate the second part of 
Xenophon his thesis—the possibility of exercising power in 


could not ° 
have chosen SUCh manner as to render the holder of it popular 


despotto. and beloved—it would have been scarcely possible 
illustrate his : . ‘ ° 
theory of the for him to lay the scene In any Grecian city. The 
governing repugnance of the citizens of a Grecian city towards 
| a despot who usurped power over them, was incurable 
—however much the more ambitious individuals among them 
might have wished to obtain such power for themselves: a 
repugnance as great among oligarchs as among democrats— 
perhaps even greater. When we read the recommendations 
addressed by Simonides, teaching Hieron how he might render 
himself popular, we perceive at once that they are alike well 
intentioned and ineffectual. Xenophon could neither find 
any real Grecian despot corresponding to this portion of his 
illustrative purpose—nor could he invent one with any show 
of plausibility. He was forced to resort to other countries 
and other habits different from those of Greece. 
To this necessity probably we owe the Cyropedia: a 
ia romance in which Persian and Grecian experience 


z of 
are singularly blended, and both of them so trans- 
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formed as to suit the philosophical purpose of the tome—xeno- 
narrator. Xenophon had personally served and rene of 
communicated with Cyrus the younger: respecting Younger. 
whom also he had large means of information, from his 
intimate friend Proxenus, as well as from the other Grecian 
generals of the expedition. In the first book of the Anabasis, 
we find this young prince depicted as an energetic and mag- 
nanimous character, faithful to his word and generous in his 
friendships—inspiring strong attachment in those around him, 
yet vigorous in administration and in punishing criminals— 
not only courting the Greeks as useful for his ambitious pro- 
jects, but appreciating sincerely the superiority of Hellenic 
character and freedom over Oriental servitude.4 And in the 
(Ekonomikus, Cyrus is quoted as illustrating in his character 
the true virtue of a commander; the test of which Xenophon 
declares to be—That his subordinates follow him willingly, 
and stand by him to the death.° 

It is this character—Hellenised, Sokratised, idealised— 
that Xenophon paints into his glowing picture of 
Cyrus the founder of the Persian monarchy, or the 
Cyropsedia. He thus escapes the insuperable diffi- 
culty arising from the position of a Grecian despot; 
who never could acquire willing or loving obedience, because 
his possession of power was felt by a majority of his subjects 
to be wrongful, violent, tainted. The Cyrus of the Cyropedia 
begins as son of Kambyses, king or chief of Persia, and grand- 
son of Astyages, king of Media; recognised according to 
established custom by all, as the person to whom they look 
for orders. Xenophon furnishes him with a splendid outfit 
of heroic qualities, suitable to this ascendant position; and 
represents the foundation of the vast Persian empire, with the 
unshaken fidelity of all the heterogeneous people composing 
it, as the reward of a laborious life spent in the active display 
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of such qualities. In his interesting Preface to the Cyropeedia, 
he presents this as the solution of a problem which had 
greatly perplexed him. He had witnessed many revolutions 
in the Grecian cities—subversions of democracies, oligarchies, 
and despotisms: he had seen also private establishments, 
some with numerous servants, some with few, yet scarcely 
any house-master able to obtain hearty or continued obedience. 
But as to herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, on the contrary, 
he had seen them uniformly obedient ; suffering the herdsman 
or shepherd to do what he pleased with them, and never once 
conspiring against him. The first inference of Xenophon from 
these facts was, that man was by nature the most difficult of 
all animals to govern.£ But he became satisfied that he was 
mistaken, when he reflected on the history of Cyrus; who had 
acquired and maintained dominion over more men than had 
ever been united under one empire, always obeying him 
cheerfully and affectionately. This history proved to Xeno- 
phon that it was not impossible, nor even difficult? to rule 
mankind, provided a man undertook it with scientific or 
artistic competence. Accordingly, he proceeded to examine 
what Cyrus was in birth, disposition, and education—and how 
he came to be so admirably accomplished in the government 
of men." The result is the Cyropedia. We must observe 
however that his solution of the problem is one which does not 
meet the full difficulties. These difficulties, as he states them, 
had been suggested to him by his Hellenic experience: by 
the instability of government in Grecian cities, But the 
solution which he provides departs from Hellenic experience, 
and implies what Aristotle and Hippokrates called the more 
yielding and servile disposition of Asiatics :' for it postulates 
an hereditary chief of heroic or divine lineage, such as was 
nowhere acknowledged in Greece, except at Sparta—and 
there, only under restrictions which would have rendered the 
case unfit for Xenophon’s purpose. The heroic and regal 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 2. | ' Aristot. Politic. vii. 7, 1327, b. : 
~ Men. Cyrop. i. 1, 3. é« robrov 8} | ra Be wep) Thy ’Aclay, 
“dueba peravociv, uh obre ray | cad 
w obre Tay xadkenay Epyorv 7 1 
Y TES = —— ina wees 


robro mpdrrp. Hippokrates, De Aere, Locis, et 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 3-8. Aquis, c. 19-23. 
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lineage of Cyrus was a condition not less essential to success, 
than his disposition and education:* and not merely his 
lineage, but also the farther fact, that besides being constant 
in the duties of prayer and sacrifice to the Gods, he was 
peculiarly favoured by them with premonitory signs and 
warnings in all difficult emergencies.! 

The fundamental principle of Xenophon is, that to obtain 
hearty and unshaken obedience is not difficult for 
a ruler, provided he possesses the science or art of 


Xenophon 
does not solve 
his own pro- 


ruling. This is a principle expressly laid down by governing. 
Sokrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia." We popularity of 
have seen Plato affirming in the Politikus" that this front nature, 
is the only true government, though very few indi- education. 


viduals are competent to it: Plato gives to it a peculiar 
application in the Republic, and points out a philosophical or 
dialectic tuition whereby he supposes that his Elders will 
acquire the science or artof command. The Cyropedia pre- 
sents to us an illustrative example. Cyrus is a young prince 
who, from twenty-six years of age to his dying day is always 
ready with his initiative, provident in calculation of conse- 
quences, and personally active in enforcement: giving the 
right order at the right moment, with good assignable reasons. 
As a military man, he is not only personally forward, but 
peculiarly dexterous in the marshalling and management of 


soldiers; like the Homeric Agamemnon °— 


Xx ’ > 9 Oc ° 9 ’ , 
, Buctrevs tT aya0os, kpatepos T atxuntys. 


* So it is stated by Xenophon him- 
self, in the speech addressed by Krossus 
after his defeat and captivity to Cyrus, 
Vii. 2, 24—dyvoay uavtoy Sri ,oot 
. ~ “Kavos Ounv elval, wpwroy 

yeyovdéri, treita 5é 31a 
mwepukdri, terra 5é éx wadds 
tav 8 éuav xpoydvwy 
Thy ° 
éa kal dAevOepov yevérOa. Cyrus. 
Tot Tepoeidav yévous, i. 2. I. 

'See the remarkablewords addressed 
by Cyrus, shortly before his death, in 
sacrificing on the hill-top to Zebs Na- 

gos and “HAwos, Cyrop. viii. 7, 3. 

The special communications of the 
Gods to Cyrus are insisted on by 
Xenophon, like those made to So- 
krates, and like the constant aid of 


Athéné to Odysseus in Homer, Odyss. 
ili, 221 :— 


Ov ydp ww Wov die Geobs 
avapavia waploraro 


m Xenoph. Mem, iii. 9, 10-12. 

" See what has been said above 
about the Platonic Politikus, vol. ii. 
ch. xxviii. pp. 489-4906. 

© Cicero, when called upon in his 
province of Cilicia to conduct warlike 
operations against the Parthians, as 
well as against some refractory moun- 
taineers, improved his military know- 
ledge by studying and commenting on 
theCyropeedia. Epist. ad Famil. ix. 25. 
Compare the remarkable observation 
made by Cicero (Academic. Prior. iL 
init.) about the way in which Lucullus 
made up his deficiency of military 
experience by reading military books. 
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But we must consider this aptitude for command as a spon- 
taneous growth in Cyrus—a portion of his divine constitution 
or of the golden element in his nature (to speak in the phrase 
of the Platonic Republic): for no means are pointed out 
whereby he acquired it, and the Platonic Sokrates would 
have asked in vain, where teachers of it were to be found. 
It is true that he is made to go through a rigorous and long- 
continued training: but this training is common to him with 
all the other Persian youths of good family, and is calculated 
to teach obedience, not to communicate aptitude for com- 
mand; while the master of tactics, whose lessons he receives 
apart, is expressly declared to have known little about the 
duties of acommander.? Kambyses indeed (father of Cyrus) 
gives to his son valuable general exhortations respecting the 
multiplicity of exigencies which press upon a commander, 
and the constant watchfulness, precautions, fertility of in- 
vention, required on his part to meet them. We read the 
like in the conversations of Sokrates in the Memorabilia:4 
but neither Kambyses nor Sokrates are teachers of the art 
of commanding. For this art, Cyrus is assumed to possess a 
natural aptitude; like the other elements of his dispositions 
—his warm sympathies, his frank and engaging manners, his 
ardent emulation combined with perfect freedom from jea- 
lousy, his courage, his love of learning, his willingness to 
endure any amount of labour for the purpose of obtaining 
praise, &c., all which Xenophon represents as belonging to 
him by nature, together with a very handsome person." 

The Cyropedia is a title not fairly representing the con- 
Viewsor tents of the work, which contains a more copious 
about pbc Diography of the hero than any which we read in 
tminnger Plutarch or Suetonius. But the education of Cyrus* 
si citizens. ig the most remarkable part of it, in which the 
ethico-political theory of Xenophon, generated by Sokratic 
refining criticism brought to bear on the Spartan drill and 
discipline, is put forth. Professing to describe the Persian 

P Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, wee aropyos ay dice, &c. 

a Compare Cyroped. i. 6 with Me-| * I have already observed that the 
morab. iii. 1. phrase of Plato in Legg. iii. p. 094 C 

r Cyroped. i. 2, 1. pdvas 8% &| may be considered as conveying his 


Kipos Aéyera:, &. I. 3, 1-2. mdyrwy | denial of the assertion, that Cyrus had 
Be ae - 4 ano ‘-* " received a good education. 
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polity, he in reality describes only the Persian education; 
which is public, and prescribed by law, intended to form the 
character of individuals so that they shall stand in no need 
of coercive laws or penalties. Most cities leave the education 
of youth to be conducted at the discretion of their parents, and 
think it sufficient to enact and enforce laws forbidding, under 
penal sanction, theft, murder, and various other acts enume- 
rated as criminal. But Xenophon (like Plato and Aristotle) 
disapproves of this system." His Persian polity places the 
citizen even from infancy under official tuition, and aims at 
forming his first habits and character, as well as at upholding 
them when formed, so that instead of having any disposition 
of his own to commit such acts, he shall contract a repugnance 
to them. He is kept under perpetual training, drill, and 
active official employment throughout life, but the supervision 
is most unremitting during boyhood and youth. 

There are four categories of age :—boys, up to sixteen— 
young men or ephébi, from sixteen to twenty-six— Details of (eo 


called) Per- 

mature men, as far as fifty-one—above that age, sian educa- 
Ps on—Severe 

elders. To each of these four classes there is as- discipline— 


. . : te a ms Distribution 
signed a certain portion of the “ free agora:” de. the of four ages. 


great square of the city, where no buying or selling or vulgar 
occupation is allowed—where the regal residence 1s situated, 
and none but dignified functions, civil or military, are carried 
on. Here the boys and the mature men assemble every day 
at sunrise, continue under drill, and take their meals; while 
the young men even pass the night on guard near the govern- 
ment house. Each of the four sections is commanded by 
superintendents or officers: those superintending the boys are 
Elders, who are employed in administering justice to the boys, 
and in teaching them what justice is. They hold judicial 
trials of the boys for various sorts of misconduct: for violence, 
theft, abusive words, lying, and even for ingratitude. In 
cases of proved guilt, beating or flogging is inflicted. The 
boys go there to learn justice (says Xenophon), as boys in 
Hellas go to school to learn letters. Under this discipline, 
and in learning the use of the bow and javelin besides, they 


‘ Xenophon says the same about the scheme of Lykurgus at Sparta, De 
Lac. Repub, o. 2. 
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spend the time until sixteen years of age. They bring their 
food with them from home (wheaten bread, with a condiment 
of kardamon, or bruised seed of the nasturtium), together with 
@ wooden cup to draw water from the river: and they dine at 
public tables under the eye of the teacher. The young men 
perform all the military and police duty under the commands 
of the King and the Elders: moreover, they accompany the 
King when he goes on a hunting expedition—which accus- 
toms them to fatigue and long abstinence, as well as to the 
encounter of dangerous wild animals. The Elders do not 
take part in these hunts, nor in any foreign military march, 
nor are they bound, like the others, to daily attendance in the 
agora. They appoint all officers, and try judicially the cases 
shown up by the superintendents, or other accusers, of all 
youths or mature men who have failed in the requirements 
of the public discipline. The gravest derelictions they 
punish with death: where this is not called for, they put 
the offender out of his class, so that he remains degraded 
all his life." 

This severe discipline is by law open to all Persians who 
Evidence of choose to attend, and the honours of the state are 
effect of ths attainable by all equally. But in practice it is con- 
Hard and fined to a few: for neither boys nor men can attend 
ofthe body. it continuously, except such as possess an inde- 
pendent maintenance; nor is any one allowed to enter the 
regiment of youths or mature men, unless he has previously 
gone through the discipline of boyhood. The elders, by 
whom the higher functions are exercised, must be persons 
who have passed without reproach through all the three 
preceding stages: so that these offices, though legally open 
to all, are in practice confined to a few—the small class 
of Homotimoi.* 

Such is Xenophon’s conception of a perfect Polity. It 
consists in an effective public discipline and drill, begun in 
early boyhood and continued until old age. The evidence on 
which he specially insists to prove its good results relates first 

Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 6-16. - of 88 yepalrepo: dxovcavres 
6 Bt dexpiels Kripos Td 


', palvover wey of Aotwdy Blov 8:arede?. 
Tav BAdrwy 6 * Cyropad. i. 2, 14-15. 
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to the body. The bodies of the Persians become so dry and 
hard, that they neither spit, nor have occasion to wipe their 
noses, nor are full of wind, nor are ever seen to retire for the 
satisfaction of natural wants.” Besides this, the discipline 
enforces complete habits of obedience, sobriety, justice, en- 
durance of pain and privation. 

We may note here both the agreement, and the difference, 
between Xenophon and Plato, as to the tests applied for mea- 
suring the goodness of their respective disciplinarian schemes. 
In regard to the ethical effects desirable (obedience, sobriety, 
&c.) both were agreed. But while Plato (in Republic) dwells 
much besides upon the musical training necessary, Xenophon 
omits this, and substitutes in its place the working off of all 
the superfluous moisture of the body.” 

Through the two youthful stages of this discipline Cyrus is 
represented as having passed; undergoing all the Exemplary 


ierce of 


fatigues as well as the punishment (he is beaten or Cyrus to the 
public discip- 


flogged by the superintendent *) with as much rigour pline—He 


ad learnt 


as the rest, and even surpassing all his comrades in justice well 
—His award 


endurance and exemplary obedience, not less than sbout the 
two coats— 


in the bow and the javelin. In the lessons about Lesson incul- 
cated upon 


justice he manifests such pre-eminence, that he is him bythe 
appointed by thesuperintendent to administerjustice Master. 

to other boys: and it is in this capacity that he is chastised 
for his well-known decision, awarding the large coat to the 
great boy and the little coat to the little boy, as being more 
convenient to both,” though the proprietorship was opposite: 
the master impressing upon him, as a general explanation, 
that the lawful or customary was the Just.° Cyrus has been 
brought as a boy by his mother Mandané to visit her father, 
the Median king Astyages. The boy wins the affection of 
Astyages and all around by his child-like frankness and 
affectionate sympathy (admirably depicted in Xenophon): 
while he at the same time resists the corruptions of a 
luxurious court, and adheres to the simplicity of his Persian 


Cyrop. i. 2, 16. genious and apposite illustration of 
* See above, chap. xxxv. pp. 174- the law of property. 
175 © Cyrop. i. 3, 17. Freirra 38 Eqn 7d 
* Cyrop. i. 3, 17, bev vdusnor Slraiov elvarr Td Be 


i. 5, 4. 
> Cyrop. i. 3, 17. hie is an in- 
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training. When Mandané is about to depart and to rejoin 
her husband Kambyses in Persis, she is entreated by Astyages 
to allow Cyrus to remain with him. Cyrus himself also 
desires to remain: but Mandané hesitates to allow it: putting 
to Cyrus, among other difficulties, the question—How will 
you learn justice here, when the teachers of it are in Persis? 
To which Cyrus replies—I am already well taught in justice: 
as you may see by the fact, that my teacher made mea judge 
over other boys, and compelled me to render account to him 
of all my proceedings.’ Besides which, if 1 am found want- 
ing, my grandfather Astyages will make up the deficient 
teaching. But (says Mandané) justice is not the same here 
under Astyages, as itis in Persis. Astyages has made himself 
master of all the Medes: while among the Persians equality 
is accounted justice. Your father Kambyses both performs 
all that the city directs, and receives nothing more than what 
the city allows: the measure for him is, not his own inclina- 
tion, but the law. You must therefore be cautious of staying 
here, lest you should bring back with you to Persis habits of 
despotism, and of grasping at more than any one else, con- 
tracted from your grandfather: for if you come back in this 
spirit, you will assuredly be flogged to death. Never fear, 
mother (answered Cyrus): my grandfather teaches every one 
round him to claim less than his due—not more than his 
due: and he will teach me the same.° 

The portion of the Cyropzdia just cited deserves especial 
Xenophon’s &ttention, in reference to Xenophon as a companion 
one Ptiore and pupil of Sokrates. The reader has been already 


the Sokratic 
probiems, familiarised throughout this work with the questions 


e does not 


Seaic © «habitually propounded and canvassed by Sokrates— 


tion of thee What is Justice, Temperance, Courage, &c.? Are 
Proiems- these virtues teachable? If they are so, where are 
the teachers of them to be found ?—for he professed to have 
looked in Vain for any teachers! I have farther remarked 
that Sokrates required these questions to be debated in the 


order here stated. That is—you must first know what Justice 


ad Cyropsed. i, 4, 2. Basirikod 7d rupavvixdy, dv G Fort 7d 
¢ Cyrop. i. 3, 17-18. ‘Onxws ody ph | wAdov ofecOa: yphvar awdyrov exe. 
«Gf paoreryotpevos, ewerddv olka: ths, f Xenoph. Memor. i. 16, iv. 4, 5. 
‘apa Tobrov pabay hens dvr) tov 
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is, before you can determine whether it be teachable or not— 
nay, before you are in a position to affirm anything at all 
about it, or to declare any particular acts to be either just or 
unjust.8 

Now Xenophon, in his description of the Persian official 
discipline, provides a sufficient answer to the second question 
— Whether justice is teachable—and where are the teachers 
thereof? It ¢s teachable: there are official teachers ap- 
pointed: and every boy passes through a course of teaching 
prolonged for several years.—But Xenophon does not at all 
recognise the Sokratic requirement, that the first question 
shall be fully canvassed and satisfactorily answered, before 
the second is approached. The first question is indeed 
answered in a certain way—though the answer appears here 
only as an obiter dictum, and is never submitted to any Hlen- 
chus at all. The master explains—What is Justice ?—by 
telling Cyrus, “That the lawful is just, and that the lawless 
is violent.” Now if we consider this as preceptorial—as an 
admonition to the youthful Cyrus how he ought to decide 
judicial cases—it is perfectly reasonable: —‘ Let yourdecisions 
be conformable to the law or custom of the country.” But if 
we consider it as a portion of philosophy or reasoned truth— 
as a definition or rational explanation of Justice, advanced by 
a respondent who is bound to defend it against the Sokratic 
cross-examination—we shall find it altogether insufficient. 
Xenophon himself tells us here, that Law or Custom is one 
thing among the Medes, and the reverse among the Persians : 
accordingly an action which is just in the one place will be 
unjust in the other. It is by objections of this kind that 
Sokrates, both in Plato and Xenophon, refutes explanations 
propounded by his respondents." 


© See above, vol. i. ch. xi p. 385; 
vol.ii. ch.xx. pp. 8-11, ch. xxi. p. 72. 

» Plato, Republ. v. p. 479 A. rov- 

"  -‘OAA@Y KaAGy pay Tt tari, d 

dv pavhoerar; Kal tay bi- 

8 ovK Bdixoyv; Kal Trav dolwv d 

ovx avdéciov; Compare Republ. i. p. 

33! C, and the conversation of So- 

ates with Euthydémus in the Xeno- 

hontic Memorab. iv. 2, 13-19, and 

yropeedia,i.6,27-34, about what is just 
and good morality towards enemies. 


We read in Pascal, Pensées, iv. 4 :— 

“On ne voit presque rien de juste ou 
d'injuste, qui ne change de qualité en 
changeant de climat. Trois degrés 
d’élévation du péle renversent toute la 
jurisprudence, Un méridien décide de 
la verité: en peu d’années de posses- 
sion, les loix fondamentales changent: 
le droit a ses époques. Plaisante 
justice, qu’une riviere borne! Vérité 
aud ace Pyrénées—erreur au dela! 

“ T1s confessent que la justice n’est 
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Though the explanation of Justice here given is altogether 
Defnition | untenable, yet we shall find it advanced by Sokrates 
ven by ‘ : ‘ 
krates of himself as complete and conclusive, in the Xeno- 
Justice—In- ‘ 7 . ° , 
phontic Memorabilia, where he is conversing with 
? e e ° e e 
..._}of the Sophist Hippias. That Sophist is represented 
the Sokratic ‘ ° . : . 
as at first urging difficulties against it, but after- 
wards as concurring with Sokrates: who enlarges upon the 
definition, and extols it as perfectly satisfactory. If Sokrates 
really delivered this answer to Hippias, as a general defini- 
tion of Justice—we may learn from it how much greater was 
his negative acuteness in overthrowing the definitions of 
others, than his affirmative perspicacity in discovering unex- 
ceptionable definitions of his own. This is the deficiency 
admitted by himself in the Platonic Apology—lamented by 
friends like Kleitophon—arraigned by opponents like Hippias 
and Thrasymachus. Xenophon, whose intellect was practical 
rather than speculative, appears not to be aware of it. He 
does not feel the depth and difficulty of the Sokratic pro- 
blems, even while he himself enunciates them. He does not 
appreciate all the conditions of a good definition, capable of 
being maintained against that formidable cross-examination 
(recounted by himself) whereby Sokrates humbled the youth 
Euthydémus: still less does he enter into the spirit of that 
Sokratic order of precedence (declared in the negative 
Platonic dialogues), in the study of philosophical questions: — 
First define Justice, and find a definition of it such as you can 
maintain against a cross-examining adversary—before you 
proceed either to affirm or deny any predicates concerning it. 
The practical advice and reflexions of Xenophon are, for the 
pas dans les coutumes, mais qu’elle | au-dela de l'eau, et que son prince a 
reside dans les loix naturelles,connues , querelle avec le mien, quoique je n’en 
en tout pays. Certainement ils la ' aie aucune avec lui? 
soutiendraient opiniatrement, si la: “L’un dit que l’essence de la justice 
témérité du hasard quia semé les Joix | est l'autorité du législateur: l’autre, la 
humaines en avait rencontré au moins | commodité du souverain: l'autre, la 
une qui fut universelle: mais la plai- | coutume présente—et c’est le plus sar. 
santerie est telle, que le caprice des | Rien,suivant laseule raison, n'est juste 
hommes s’est si bien diversifié, qu’il | desoi: tout branleavecletemps. Le 
n’y en a point. coutume fait toute l’équité, par cette 
“Le larcin, l’inceste, le meurtre des seule cause qu’elle est recue: c’est le 
enfans et des peres, tout a eu saplace fondement mystique de son autoriteé. 
entre les actions vertueuses. Se peut-| Qui la raméne & son principe, 


il rien de plus plaisant, qu’un homme | ]’anéantit.” 
ait droit de me tuer parcequ’il demeure ; 
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most part, judicious and penetrating. But he falls very short 
when he comes to deal with philosophical theory :—with rea- 
soned truth, and with the Sokratic Elenchus as a test for dis- 
criminating such truth from the false, the doubtful, or the 
not-proven. 

Cyrus is allowed by his mother to remain amidst the 
luxuries of the Median court. Itis a part of his go sony ot 
admirable disposition that he resists all its tempta- Cyt —con- 
tions,' and goes back to the hard fare and discipline Sait 
of the Persians with the same exemplary obedience j2"50"" 
as before. He is appointed by the Elders to com- your 
mand the Persian contingent which is sent to assist “'"*"°™* 
Kyaxares (son of Astyages) king of Media; and he thus enters 
upon that active military career which is described as occu- 
pying his whole life, until his conquest of Babylon, and his 
subsequent organization of the great Persian empire. His 
father Kambyses sends him forth with excellent exhortations, 
many of which are almost in the same words as those which 
we read ascribed to Sokrates in the Memorabilia. In the 
details of Cyrus’s biography which follow, the stamp of So- 
kratic influence is less marked, yet seldom altogether wanting. 
The conversation of Sokrates had taught Xenophon how to 
make the most of his own large experience and observation. 
His biography of Cyrus represents a string of successive situ- 
ations, calling forth and displaying the aptitude of the hero 
for command. The epical invention with which these situa- 
tions are imagined—the variety of characters introduced, 
Araspes, A bradates, Pantheia, Chrysantas, Hystaspes, Gadatas, 
Gobryas, Tigranes, &c.—the dramatic propriety with which 
each of these persons is animated as speaker, and made to 
teach a lesson bearing on the predetermined conclusion—all 
these are highly honourable to the Xenophontic genius, but 
all of them likewise bespeak the Companion of Sokrates. 
Xenophon dwells, with evident pleasure, on the details con- 
nected with the ratconale of military proceedings: the wants 
and liabilities of soldiers, the advantages or disadvantages o1 
different weapons or different modes of marshalling, the duties 
of the general as compared with those of the soldier, &c. 


Cyropeed. i, 5. 1. 
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Cyrus is not merely always ready with his orders, but also 
competent as a speaker to explain the propriety of what he 
orders.« We have the truly Athenian idea, that persuasive 
speech is the precursor of intelligent and energetic action : 
and that it is an attribute essentially necessary for a general, 
for the purpose of informing, appeasing, re-assuring, the minds 
of the soldiers.! This, as well as other duties and functions 
of a military commander, we find laid down generally in the 
conversations of Sokrates,“ who conceives these functions, 
in their most general aspect, as a branch of the comprehensive 
art of guiding or governing men. What Sokrates thus enun- 
ciates generally, is exemplified in detail throughout the life 
of Cyrus. 

Throughout all the Cyropsdia, the heroic qualities and 
Generousang Personal agency of Cyrus are always in the fore- 


amiable qua- . ° : 
werd ground, working with unerring success and deter 
dates Atra- mining everything. He is moreover recommended 
antheia. 


to our sympathies, not merely by the energy and 
judgment of a leader, but also by the amiable qualities of 
a generous man—by the remarkable combination of self- 
command with indulgence towards others—by considerate 
lenity towards subdued enemies like Kroesus and the Arme- 
nian prince—even by solicitude shown that the miseries of 
war should fall altogether on the fighting men, and that the 
cultivators of the land should be left unmolested by both 
parties". Respecting several other persons in the narrative, 
too—the Armenian Tigranes, Gadatas, Gobryas, &c.—the ad- 
ventures and scenes described are touching: but the tale of 
Abradates and Pantheia transcends them all, and is perhaps 
the most pathetic recital embodied in the works of Hellenic 
antiquity.° In all these narratives the vein of sentiment is 
AexTixwTaros | general duties required from a com- 


mander of cavalry: among these, yev- 
davrduodoare mentioned (iv. 7). Now 


k Cyroped. v. 5, 46. 
kal mpaxriketaros. Compare the Me- 
morabilia, iv. 6, 1-15. 


1 Memorab. iii. 3, 11; Hipparch. 
viii. 22; Cyroped. vi. 2,13. Compare 
the impressive portion of the funeral 
oration delivered by Periklesin Thucy- 
dides, ii. 40. 

m See the four first chapters of the 
third book of the Xenophontic Me- 
morabilia. The treatise of Xenophon 
called ‘Irwapyixds enumerates also the 


the employment, with effect, of a yev- 
3avrdéuodos, is described with much 
detail in the Cyropedia. See the case 
of Araspes (vi. 1, 37, vi. 3, 16). 

~ Cyrop. ili. 1, 10-38, vii. 2, 9-29, V. 4, 
26, vi. 1, 37. "AAAG ov uey, & Kipe, xal 
TavTa duows el, wpads re nal ovy 
pov Tay dvOpwrivey dyaprnuarov. 

° Oyrop. vii. 3. 
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neither Sokratic nor Platonic, but belongs to Xenophon 
himself. 

This last remark may also be made respecting the con- 
cluding proceedings of Cyrus, after he has tho- scheme of 
roughly completed his conquests, and when he esta- evieed by 
blishes arrangements for governing them perma- he con ieee 
nently. The scheme of government which Xeno- pleted — 
phon imagines, and introduces him as organizing, despotism, 


is neither Sokratic nor Platonic, nor even Hellenic: nee 

it would probably have been as little acceptable to his friend 
Agesilaus, the marked “hater of Persia,”? as to any Athenian 
politician. It is altogether an Oriental despotism, skilfully 
organized both for the security of the despot and for enabling 
him to keep a vigorous hold on subjects distant as well as 
near: such as the younger Cyrus might possibly have at- 
tempted, if his brother Artaxerxes had been slain at Kunaxa, 
instead of himself. ‘“ Ham conditionem esse imperandi, ut 
non aliter ratio constet, quam si uni reddatur ”4—is a maxim 
repugnant to Hellenic ideas, and not likely to be rendered 
welcome even by the regulations of detail with which Xeno- 
phon surrounds it: judicious as these regulations are for their 
contemplated purpose. ‘The amiable and popular character 
which Cyrus has maintained from youth upwards, and by 
means of which he has gained an uninterrupted series of 
victories, is difficult to be reconciled with the insecurity, 
however imposing, in which he dwells as Great King. When 
we find that he accounts it a necessary precaution to surround 
himself with eunuchs, on the express ground that they are 
despised by every one else and therefore likely to be more 
faithful to their master—when we read also that in conse- 
quence of the number of disaffected subjects, he is forced to 
keep a guard composed of twenty thousand soldiers taken from 
poor Persian mountaineers '—we find realised, in the case of 
the triumphant Cyrus, much of that peril and insecurity 
which the despot Hieron had so bitterly deplored in his con- 
versation with Simonides. However unsatisfactory the ideal 


P Xenoph. Agesilaus, vii. 7. ef 8 ad a 
" kal picowdpaony elvai—été- Tacit. Annal. i. 6. 
ev, 8, ti 80vartoxakdy woihowy r Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, 58-70. 
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of government may be, which Plato lays out either in the 
Republic or the Leges—that which Xenophon sets before us 
is not at all more acceptable, in spite of the splendid indi- 
vidual portrait whereby he dazzles our imagination. Few 
Athenians would have exchanged Athens either for Babylon 
under Cyrus, or for Plato’s Magnétic colony in Krete. 

The Xenophontic government is thus noway admirable, 
Persian pres even as an ideal, But he himself presents it only 
fa described as an ideal—or (which is the same thing in the eyes 
by Xenophon : ae ° 
as thoroughly of a companion of Sokrates) as a quasi-historical fact, 
striking con- belonging to the unknown and undetermined past. 
establish- © When Xenophon talks of what the Persians are now, 

he presents us with nothing but a shocking contrast 
to this ideal; nothing but vice, corruption, degeneracy of 
every kind, exorbitant sensuality, faithlessness and cowardice.* 
His picture of Persia is like that of the Platonic Kosmos, 
which we have read in the Timzus :' a splendid Kosmos in its 
original plan and construction, but full of defects and evil as 
it actually exists. The strength and excellence of the Xeno- 
phontic orderly despotism dies with its heroic beginner. His 
two sons (as Plato remarked) do not receive the same elabo- 
rate training and discipline as himself: nor can they be 
restrained, even by the impressive appeal which he makes to 
them on his death-bed, from violent dissension among them- 
selves, and misgovernment of every kind." 

Whatever we may think of the political ideal of Xenophon, 
his Cyropedia is among the glories of the Sokratic 
family ; as an excellent specimen of the philoso- 
phical imagination, in carrying a general doctrine 
into illustrative details—and of the epical imagina- 
tion in respect to varied characters and touching 
comme ineident. In stringing together instructive conver- 
sations, moreover, it displays the same art which we trace in 
the Memorabilia, Gtkonomikus, Hieron, &c., and which is 
worthy of the attentive companion of Sokrates. Whenever 
Xenophon talks about military affairs, horsemanship, agri- 
culture, house-management, &c., he is within the range of 


Xenopbon 


* Cyroped. viii. 8. * Bee above, ch. xxxvi. p. 291 seq. 
* Cyropeed. vili. 7, 9-19; Plato, Legg. iii, p. 694 D. 
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personal experience of his own; and his recommendations, 
controlled as they thus are by known realities, are for the 
most part instructive and valuable. Such is the case not 
merely with the Cyropedia and (konomikus, but also in his 
two short treatises, De Re Equestri and De Officio Magistri 
Equitum. 

But we cannot say so much when he discusses plans of 
finance. 

We read among his works a discourse—composed after his 
sentence of exile had been repealed, and when he 
was very old, seemingly not earlier than 355 B.c.7— 
criticising the actual condition of Athens, and pro- 
posing various measures for the improvement of the 
finances, as well as for relief of the citizens from 
poverty. He begins this discourse by a sentiment 
thoroughly Sokratic and Platonic, which would serve 
almost as a continuation of the Cyropedia. The government 
of a city will be measured by the character and ability of its 
leaders.’ He closes it by another sentiment equally Sokratic 
and Platonic; advising that before his measures are adopted, 
special messengers shall be sent to Delphi and Dodona; to 
ascertain whether the Gods approve them—andif they approve, 
to which Gods they enjoin that the initiatory sacrifices shall be 
offered." But almost everything in the discourse, between the 
first and last sentences, is in a vein not at all Sokratic—in a 
vein, indeed, positively anti-Platonic and anti-Spartan. We 
have already seen that wealth, gold and silver, commerce, 
influx of strangers, &c., are discouraged as much as possible 
by Plato, and by the theory (though evaded partially in prac- 
tice) of Sparta. Now it is precisely these objects which Xeno- 
phon, in the treatise before us, does his utmost to foster and 
extend at Athens. Nothing is here said about the vulgarising 
influence of trade as compared with farming, which we read in 
the @konomikus: nor about the ethical and pedagogic 


* Xenophon, Mdépo:—h xrepi Mpocd- 
Sev. De Vectigalibus. See Schneider's 


Discourse of 
Xenophon on 
Athenian 
finance and 
the condition 
of Athens. 
His admira- 
tion of 
active com- 
merce and 
variety of 
pursuits. 


* De Vect. vi. 2. Compare this 
with Anabas. iii. 1, 5, where Sokrates 


Proleg. to this treatise, pp. 138-140. 
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reproves Xenophon for his evasive 
manner of putting a question to the 
Delphian God. Xenophon here adopts 
the plenary manner enjoined by 
krates. 
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dictation which pervades so much of the Cyropedia, and 
reigns paramount throughout the Platonic Republic and Leges. 
Xenophon takes Athens as she stands, with great variety of 
tastes, active occupation, and condition among the inhabi- 
tants: her mild climate and productive territory, especially 
her veins of silver and her fine marble: her importing and 
exporting merchants, her central situation, as convenient 
entrepét for commodities produced in the most distant lands:* 
her skilful artisans and craftsmen: her monied capitalists: 
and not these alone, but also the congregation and affluence “ 
of fine artists, intellectual men, philosophers, Sophists, poets, 
rhapsodes, actors, &c.: last, though not least, the temples 
adorning her akropolis, and the dramatic representations 
exhibited at her Dionysiac festivals, which afforded the highest 
captivation to eye as well as ear, and attracted strangers from 
all quarters as visitors.» Xenophon extols these charms of 
Athens with a warmth which reminds us of the Periklean 
funeral oration in Thucydides.© He no longer speaks like one 
whose heart and affections are with the Spartan drill: still 
less does he speak like Plato—to whom (as we see both by the 
Republic and the Leges) such artistic and poetical exhibi- 
tions were abominations calling for censorial repression—and 
in whose eyes gold, silver, commerce, abundant influx of 
strangers, &c., were dangerous enemies of all civic virtue. 
Yet while recognising all these charms and advantages, 
Recognisea -»CnOphon finds himself compelled to lament great 
Prouethe poverty among the citizens; which poverty (he says) 
wr im. 18 often urged by the leading men as an excuse for 
‘ement. unjust proceedings. Accordingly he comes forward 
with various financial suggestions, by means of which he 
confidently anticipates that every Athenian citizen may obtain 
a comfortable maintenance from the public.4 
First, he dwells upon the great advantage of encouraging 


* De Vectig. c. i. _ .. Ouxotvres, &. 

b De Vect.v.4. Ti 3% of wodvéacion; © Thucydid. ii 34-42; Plutarch, 
vl dé of Periklés, c. 12, Compare Xenophon, 
wal see le Athen. ii. 7, iii. 8. 
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metics, or foreigners resident at Athens, each of whom paid 
an annual capitation tax to the treasury. There were savantage 
already many such, not merely Greeks,but Orientals __ 
also, Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, &c.:* and by ju- 
dicious encouragement all expatriated men every- 
where might be made to prefer the agreeable residence at 
Athens, thus largely increasing the annual amount of the tax: 
The metics ought (he says) to be exempted from military 
service (which the citizens ought to perform and might 
perform alone) but to be admitted to the honours of the eques- 
trian duty, whenever they were rich enough to afford it: and 
farther, to be allowed the liberty of purchasing land and 
building houses in the city. Moreover not merely resident 
metics, but also foreign merchants who came as visitors, con- 
ducting an extensive commerce—ought to be flattered by 
complimentary votes and occasional hospitalities: while the 
curators of the harbour, whose function it was to settle 
disputes among them, should receive prizes if they adjudicated 
equitably and speedily.' 

All this (Xenophon observes) will require only friendly and 
considerate demonstrations. His farther schemes p,. sa to 
are more ambitious, not to be effected without a Ty, 


large outlay. He proposes to raise an ample fund Sno sue 
to be em- 


for the purposes of the city, by voluntary contribu- pioyed as 
tions; which he expects to obtain not merely from 2 city. Dis- 
private Athenians and metics, rich and in easy 
circumstances—but also from other cities,and even _ 

from foreign despots, kings, satraps, &c. The “““™ 
tempting inducement will be, that the names of all contribu- 
tors with their respective contributions will be inscribed on 
public tablets, and permanently commemorated as benefactors 
of the city. Contributors (he says) are found, for the outfit 
of a fleet, where they expect no return : much more will they 
come forward here, where a good return will accrue. The 
fund so raised will be employed under public authority with 
the most profitable result, in many different ways. The city 
will build docks and warehouses for bonding goods—houses 


* De Vect, ii. 3-7. f De Veet. iii. 2-6. 
© De Vect, iii, 11. 9 9 
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near the haibour to be let to merchants—merchant-vessels to 
be let out on freight. But the largest profit will be obtained 
by working the silver mines at Laureion in Attica. The city 
will purchase a number of foreign slaves, and will employ 
them under the superintendence of old free citizens who 
are past the age of labour, partly in working these y ines for 
public account, each of the ten tribes employing one tenth 
part of the number—partly by letting them out to private 
mining undertakers, at so much per diem for each slave : the 
slaves being distinguished by a conspicuous public stamp, and 
the undertaker binding himself under penalty always to re- 
store the same number of them as he received." Such com- 
petition between the city and the private mining undertakers 
will augment the total produce, and will be no loss to either, 
but wholesome for both. The mines will absorb as many 
workmen as are put into them: for in the production of silver 
(Xenophon argues) there can never be any glut, as there is 
sometimes in corn, wine, or oil. Silver is always in demand, 
and is not lessened in value by increase of quantity. Every 
one is anxious to get it, and has as much pleasure in hoarding 
it under ground as in actively employing it.' The scheme, 
thus described, may (if found necessary) be brought into 
operation by degrees, a certain number of slaves being pur- 
chased annually until the full total is made up. From these 
various financial projects, and especially from the fund thus 
employed as capital under the management of the Senate, the 
largest returns are expected. Amidst the general abundance 
which will ensue, the religious festivals will be celebrated 
with increased splendour—the temples will be repaired, the 
docks and walls will be put in complete order—the priests, 
the Senate, the magistrates, the horsemen, will receive the 
full stipends which the old custom of Athens destined for 
them.* But besides all these, the object which Xenophon has 


" De Vect. iv. 13-19. 
De Vect. iv. 4-7. 
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most at heart will be accomplished : the poor citizens will be 
rescued from poverty. There will be a regular distribution 
among all citizens, per head and equally. Three oboli, or 
half a drachma, will be allotted daily to each, to poor and rich 
alike. For the poor citizens, this will provide a comfortable 
subsistence, without any contribution on their part: the 
poverty now prevailing will thus be alleviated. The rich, like 
the poor, receive the daily triobolon asa free gift: but if they 
even compute it as interest for their investments, they will 
find that the rate of interest is full and satisfactory, like the 
rate on bottomry. Three oboli per day amount in the year 
of 360 days to 180 drachme: now if a rich man has contri- 
buted ten mine (=1000 drachme), he will thus receive 
interest at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum: if another 
less rich citizen has contributed one mina (= 100 drachme) 
he will receive interest at the rate of 180 per cent. per annum : 
more than he could realise in any other investment! 

Half a drachma, or three oboli, per day, was the highest 
rate of pay ever received (the rate varied at different p, 000 and 
times) by the citizens as Dikasts and Ekklesiasts, Principle of | 
for attending in judicature or in assembly. It is “ 
this amount of pay which Xenophon here proposes to ensure 
to every citizen, without exception, out of the public treasury ; 
which (he calculates) would be enriched by his project so as 
easily to bear such a disbursement. He relieves the poor 
citizens from poverty by making them all pensioners on the 
public treasury, with or without service rendered, or the 
pretence of service. He strains yet farther the dangerous 
principle of the Thedrikon, without the same excuse as can 
be shown for the Theorikon itself on religious grounds.” If 
such a proposition had been made by Kleon, Hyperbolus, Kleo- 
phon, Agyrrhius, &c., it would have been dwelt upon by 
most historians of Greece as an illustration of the cacoethes 
of democracy—to extract money, somehow or other, from the 
rich, for the purpose of keeping the poor in comfort. Not 
one of the democratical leaders, so far as we know, ever 


' De Vectig. iii. 9-12. 
m Respecting the Thedrikon at Athens, see my ‘History of Greece,’ ch, 88, 
PP. 492-498. 
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_ventured to propose so sweeping a measure: we have it here 
from the pen of the oligarchical Xenophon. 

But we must of course discuss Xenophon’s scheme as & 
Visionary Whole: the aggregate enlargement of revenue, from 
anticipations . ° ‘ 
of Xenophon, his various new ways and means, on one side— 
commercial. against the new mode and increased amount of ex- 
penditure, on the other side. He would not have proposed 
such an expenditure, if he had not thoroughly believed in the 
correctness of his own anticipations, both as to the profits of 
the mining scheme, and as to the increase of receipts from 
other sources; such as the multiplication of tax-paying Metics, 
the rent paid by them for the new houses to be built by the 
city, the increase of the harbour dues from expanded foreign 
trade. But of these anticipations, even the least unpromising 
are vague and uncertain: while the prospects of the mining 
scheme appear thoroughly chimerical. Nothing is clear or 
certain except the disbursement. We scarcely understand 
how Xenophon could seriously have imagined, either that 
voluntary contributors could have been found to subscribe the 
aggregate fund as he proposes—or that if subscribed, it could 
have yielded the prodigious return upon which he reckons. 
We must however recollect, that he had no familiarity with 
finance, or with the conditions and liabilities of commerce, 
or with the raising of money from voluntary contributors 
for any collective purpose. He would not have indulged 
in similar fancies if the question had been about getting to- 
gether supplies for an army. Practical Athenian financiers 
would probably say, in criticising his financial project—what 
Heraldus" observesupon some views of his opponent Salmasius, 


ual contribu- 


= This passage of Heraldus is cited 
by M. Boeckh in his Public Economy 
of Athens, B. iv. ch. 21, p. 606, Eng. 
Trans. In that chapter of M. Boeckh’s 
work (pp. 600-610) some very instruc- 
tive pages will be found about the 
Xenophontic scheme here noticed. 

I will however mention one or two 
points on which my understanding of 
the scheme differs from his. He says 

bos) :—‘* Fhe author supposes that 
-—- profit os this speculation would 
amount to three obo ie day, so that 
the subscribers would obtain a very 


high per centage on their shares. — 


Xenophon supposes un 
tions,according to thedifferentamounts 
of property, agreeable to the principles 
of a property-tax, but an equal distri- 
bution of the receipts for the purpose 
of favouring and aiding the poor. 
What Xenophon is speaking of is an 
income annually arising upon each 
share, either equal to or exceeding the 
interest of the loans on bottomry. 
Where, however, is the security that 
the undertaking would produce three 
oboli a day to each subscriber ? ” 

I concur in most of what is here 
said; but M. Boeckh states the matter 
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about the relations of capital and interest in Attica—* Som- 
nium est hominis harum rerum, etiam cum vigilat, nihil 


30 


scientis. 


The financial management of Athens was doubt- 


less defective in many ways: but it would not have been im- 
proved in the hands of Xenophon—any more than the adminis- 
trative and judiciary department of Athens would have be- 
come better under the severe regimen of Plato? The merits 


too much, as if the three oboli per 
diem were a real return arising from 
the scheme, and payable to each share- 
holder upon each share as he calls it. 
This is an accident of the case, not the 
essential feature. The poorest citizens 
—for whose benefit, more than for any 
other object, the scheme is contrived— 
would not be shareholders atall: they 
would be too poor to contribute any- 
thing, yet each of them would receive 
his triobolon like the rest. Moreover, 
many citizens, even though able to 
pay, might hold back, and decline to 
pay: yet still each would receive as 
much. And again, the foreigners, 
kings, satraps, &c., would be contri- 
butors, but would receive nothing at 
all. The distribution of the triobolon 
would be made to citizens only. Xeno- 
phon does indeed state the proportion 
of receipts to payments in the cases of 
some rich contributors, as an auxiliary 
motive to conciliate them. But we 
ought not to treat this receipt as if it 
were a real return yielded by the 
public mining speculation, or as profit 
actually brought in. 

AsI conceive the scheme, the daily 
triobolon, and the respective contribu- 
tions furnished, have no premeditated 
ratio, no essential connection with 
eachother. The daily payment of the 
triobolon to every citizen indiscrim- 
inately, is a new and heavy burden 
which Xenophon imposes upon the 
city. But this is only one among 
many other burdens, as we may see 
by cap. 6. In order to augment the 
wealth of the city, so as to defray 
thqse large expenses, he proposes 
several new financial measures. Of 
these the most considerable was the 
public mining speculation ; but it did 
not stand alone. The financial scheme 
of Xenophon, both as to receipts and 
as toexpenditure, is more general than 
M. Boeckh allows for. 

© It is truly surprising to read in 


one of Hume’s Essays the following 
sentence. Essay XII. on Civil Liberty, 
p. 107 ed. of Hume's Philosophical 
Works, 1825. 

“The Athenians, though governed 
by a Republic, paid near two hundred 
per cent for those sums of money which 
any emergence made it necessary for 
them to borrow, as we learn from 
Xenophon.” 

In the note Hume quotes the follow- 
ing passage from this discourse, De 
Vectigalibus :—Krijow 8 ar 
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Hume has been misled by dwelling 
upon one or two separate sentences. 
If he had taken into consideration the 
whole discourse and its declared scope, 
he would have seen that it affords no 
warrant for any inference as tothe rate 
of interest paid by the Athenian public 
when they wanted to borrow. In 
Xenophon’s scheme there is no fixed 
proportion between whata contributor 
to the fund would pay and what he 
would receive. The triobolon received 
is a fixed sum to each citizen, whereas 
the contributions of each would be dif- 
ferent. Moreover the foreigners and 
metics would contribute without re- 
ceiving anything, while the poor citi- 
zens would receive their triobolon per 
head, without having contributed 
anything. 

P Aristeides the Rhetor has some 
forcible remarks in defending Rhetoric 
and the Athenian statesmen against 
the bitter criticisms of Plato in the 
Gorgias: pointing out that Plato him- 
self had never made trial of the diffi- 
culty of governing anyreal community 
of men, or of the necessities under 
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of the Sokratic companions—and great merits they were—lay 
in the region of instructive theory. 

Xenophon accompanies his financial scheme with a strong 
a recommendation to his countrymen, that they should 
countrymen abstain from warlike enterprises and maintain peace 
peace. with every one. He expatiates on the manifest ad- 
vantages, nay, even on the necessity, of continued peace, under 
the actual poverty of the city : for the purpose of recruiting 
the exhausted means of the citizens, as well as oi favouring 
his own new projects for the improvement of finance and 
commerce. While he especially deprecates any attempt on 
the part of Athens to regain by force her lost headship over 
the Greeks, he at the same time holds out hopes that this 
dignity would be spontaneously tendered to her, if, besides 
abstaining from all violence, she conducted herself with a 
liberal and conciliatory spirit towards all: if she did her best 
to adjust differences among other cities, and to uphold the 
autonomy of the Delphian temple.1 As far as we can judge, 
such pacific exhortations were at that time wise and politic. 
Athens had just then concluded peace (355 B.c.) after the 
three years of ruinous and unsuccessful war, called the Social 
War, carried on against her revolted allies Chios, Kos, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium. To attempt the recovery of empire by force 
was most mischievous. There was indeed one purpose, for 
which she was called upon by a wise forecast to put forth her 
strength—to check the aggrandisement of Philip in Mace- 
donia. But this was a distant purpose: and the necessity, 
though it became every year more urgent, was not so pro- 
minently manifest’ in 355 B.C. as to affect the judgment of 
Xenophon. At that early day, Demosthenes himself did not 
see the danger from Macedonia: his first Philippic was de- 
livered in 351 B.C., and even then his remonstrances, highly 
creditable to his own forecast, made little impression on others. 
But when we read the financial oration De Symmoriis we 


which a statesman in actual political; I agree with Boeckh, Public Econ. 


life was placed (Orat. xlv. Mept ‘Pnro- of Athens, ut supra, p. 601, that this 
pixijis, pp. 109-110, Dindorf). amphlet of Xenophon is probably to 
@ Xenoph. De Vectig. v. 3-8. referred to the close of the Social 


* Bee my ‘History of Greece,’ ch. War, about 355 B.c. 
86, p. 325 8eq. 
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appreciate his sound administrative and practical judgment ; 
compared with the benevolent dreams and ample public 
largess in which Xenophon here indulges.* 

We have seen that Plato died in 347 B.c., having reached 
the full age of eighty: Xenophon must haveattained jyrerence of 


the same age nearly, and may perhaps have at- pores 


tained it completely—though we do not know the oj mophen 
exact year*of his death. With both these two illus- hr 
trious companions of Sokrates, the point of view is "°°" 

considerably modified in their last compositions as compared 

to their earlier. Xenophon shows the alteration not less 

clearly than Plato, though in an opposite direction. His dis- 

course on the Athenian revenues differs quite as much from 

the Anabasis, Cyropeedia, and Gikonomikus—as the Leges and 

Epinomis differ from any of Plato’s earlier works. Whatever 

we may think of the financial and commercial anticipations of 
Xenophon, his pamphlet on the Athenian revenues betokens 
a warm sympathy for his native city—a genuine appreciation 
of her individual freedom and her many-sided intellectual 
activity—an earnest interest in her actual career, and even in 
the extension of her commercial and manufacturing wealth. 
In these respects it recommends itself to our feelings more 

than the last Platonic production—Leges and Epinomis— 

composed nearly at the same time, between 356-347 B.c. While 

Xenophon in old age, becoming reconciled to his country, 

forgets his early passion for the Spartan drill and discipline, 

perpetual, monotonous, unlettered—we find in the senility of 
Plato a more cramping limitation of the varieties of human 

agency—a stricter compression, even of individual thought 
and speech, under the infallible official orthodoxy—a more 
extensive use of the pedagogic rod and the censorial muzzle— 

than he had ever proposed before. 

In thus taking an unwilling leave of the Sokratic family, 
represented by these two venerable survivors—to both of 
whom the students of Athenian letters and philosophy are so” 
deeply indebted—I feel some. satisfaction in the belief, that 

° Respecting the first Philippic, and | sthenes, see my ‘History of Greece,’ 
the Oratio De Symmoriis of Demo- | ch. 87, pp. 401-431. 
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both of them died, as they were born, citizens of free Athens 
and of unconquered Hellas: and that neither of them was 
preserved to an excessive old age, like their contemporary 
Isokrates, to witness the extinction of Hellenic autonomy by 
the battle of Cheroneia.' 


‘ Compare the touching passage in ‘“‘ Festinate: mortis grande solatium 
Tacitus’s description of the death of tulit, one postremum illud tem- 


Agricola, 0. 44-45. pus,’ 
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INDEX. 


ABSOLUTE. 


A. 


ABSOLUTE and relative, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n.; of 
Xenophanea, 19; of Parmenides, 
21-25, 69; agrees with Kant’s, 22; 
of Herakleitus, 30; and Par- 
menides opposed, 388; of Anaxa- 
goras, homceomeries, 61 7.; of 
Demokritus, 74, 84; of Zeno, 98, 
105; Gorgias the Leontine reasoned 
against, as ens or entia, 107; and 
relative, antithetised by Plato in 
regard to the beautiful, 386; Plato’s 
argument against, 11. 417, 489; 
to Plato the only real, 604; an ob- 
jective, impossible, 510 n., 514 n. ; 
see Relutive, 


ABSTRACT, dialectic deals with, the- 
toric with concrete, i. 384, 385; 
and concrete aggregates, 2b. ; terms, 
debates about meaning, ii. 284- 
285; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284; and concrete, dif- 
ference not conspicuous in Plato’s 
time, 441. 


ACADEMY, the, i. 122; decorations, 
137 n.; Platonic school removed, 
87 3.c., 133 n.; library founded for 
use of inmates and special visitors, 
147 ; Cicero on negative vein of, 
iii. 486 n. 

ACHILLEDS, and the tortoise, 1. 100; 
elie by Hippias to Odysseus, 


Acoustics, to be studied by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
ili, 100. 

ActTuaL and potential, Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction, ii. 344, 11. 494. * 

"Adixnpara, iii, 396, 398, 

AGLIAN, i. 417 1. 

Aiscuines, SoKRATIcUS, dialogues of, 

- li, 467, 469 m., 470, 567 2.; 
Lysias’ oration against, 467. 
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ALKIBIADES, 
JEScuLaPivs, belief in, ii. 195 n. 
/ETHIOPS, ili. 551. 

AFFIRMATIVE, see Negative. 

AGGREGATE, see Whole. 

Aiéws, meaning, li. 39 n. 

Aigénots, relation to émornun, il. 
375 n.; conceptions of Aristotle 
and Plato compared, 7b. ; connected 
by Plato with disco, iii. 264 n.; 
see Sense. 

"Axodagia, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

’AAnOera, derivation, ii. 518 n. 


ALEXANDER of Apbhrodisias, 
Chance, iil. 498 n. 

ALEXANDRIAN Museum founded as a 
copy of the Platonic and Aristotelic 
povoeia at Athens, i. 146; date 
of foundation, 149; Demetrius 
Phalereus chief agent in its esta- 
blishment, 7b.; its contents, 143; 
rapid accumulation of books, 144; 
under charge of Aristophanes, 142; 
contained Plato's works before time 
of Aristophanes, 7b.; editions of 
Plato issued, 165; its authority 
followed by ancient critics, 166, 
168. 


ALEXIs, ii. 606 2. 


ALKIBIADEs, when young, frequented 
Sokrates’ society, 1. 352; attach- 
ment of Sokrates to, iil. 214; fit- 
ness as ideal in Alkibiadés J. and 
IT,, i. 852; see Alkibiadés I. and 
IT, and Symposion. 


Alkibiadés J, axp II., different 
critical opinions, i, 3848; date, 
176, 178-80, 358; authenticity, 
175-6, 179, 331 n., 348; prolixity, 
357 ; circumstances and interlocu- 
tors, 331; fitness of historical Alki- 
biadés for ideal, 352; no bearing 
on the historical Alkibiadés, 351 n.; 
the Platonic picture an ideal, 353 ; 
illustrates pean aay a me- 


on 


INDEX. 


ALLEGORIOAL. 


thod in negative and positive as- 
pect, 3387; actual and anticipated 
effects of dialectic, 341; analozy 
with Xenophontic dialogues, 351, 
360; Alkibiadés as Athenian ad- 
viser, 332; advises on war and 
peace, his standard the just and 
unjust, 333; whence knowledge of 
it, 385; from the multitude, their 
judgement worthless, 7b.; the expe- 
dient and inexpedient substituted, 
336 ; the just identified with the 
good, honourable, expedient, 337 ; 
ignorance of Athenian statesmen, 
eulogy of Spartan and Persian 
kings, 388; Alkibiadés must be- 
come good—for what end and how, 
339 ; confesses his ignorance, 340; 
will never leave Sokrates, 342; 
Delphian maxim—the mind the 
self, 341; self - knowledge, from 
looking into other minds—is tem- 
perance, 342; situation in Second, 
343; danger of prayer for mis- 
chievous gifts—most men unwise, 
tb.; instances of injurious gifts— 
mischiefs of ignorance, 344; depend 
on the subject-matter, 345; few 
wise public counsellors, why called 
wise, 7b. ; special accomplishments 
often hurtful, if no knowledge of 
the good, 346; Sokrates on prayer 
and sacrifice, 347; Sokrates’ pur- 
pose, to humble presumptuous 
youths, 351; his mission against 
false persuasion of knowledge, 355 ; 
his positive solutions illusory, 357-8 ; 
opinion embraces all varieties of 
knowledge save of the good, 361; 
the good, how known—unsolved, 
362. ; 


ALLEGORICAL interpretation of poets, 
ii. 57; see Mythe. 

Aduria, the Good, li. 557 ».; not 
identical with pleasure, 572, 596; 
and pleasure included in Hedonists’ 
end, 597; is a negative condition 
intermediate between pleasure and 
pain, iii. 112. 

AMABILE PRIMUM, 1. 512, 522; ap- 
proximates to Idea of Good, 523 ; 
the Good, 525; compared with 
Aristotle’s prima amicttia, ib, 


| 


ANAXIMANDER. 
hii, 896, 398. 


AMAZONS, ili. 225. 
Ana of philosophers, iii. 508 n. 
ANALOGICAL and generic wholes, i. 


379, 524 n., ii. 584. 


Ana oey, Aristotle first distinguished 


Opovuta, cuvwvupa, and Kar’ dya- 


Aoyiay, ii. 803 n.; see Metaphor. 


"Avduynors different ftom | 


568 n.; see Leminiscence. 
i. 36 7, 


ANAXxaaoras, chiefly physical, i. 50; 


physics, 51 ; homosomeries, 50, 54, 
57-9, 61 n.; essential intermixture 
of Demokritean atoms analogous, 
82 n.; denied generation and 
destruction, 50; and simple bodies, 
54 .; chaos, 51, 52 n., 56; Nous, 
relation to the homm@omeries, 57-59; 
originates rotatory movement in 
chaotic mass, 51; exercised only a 
catalytic agency, 93; alone pure 
and unmixed, 53; immaterial and 
impersonal, 58 n.; its two attri- 
butes, to move and to know, 1b.; 
compared with Herakleitus’ repie- 
yor, ib.; Plato’s Idea of Good, ii. 
188; represented later as a god, 
i. 56; his own view of it, 7b; 
theory as understood by Sokrates, 
ii. 168, 176, 178 ».; Hegel on, 
178 n.; erroneously charged with 
inconsistency, 1. 58, li. 169, 183; 
animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53; suggested partly by 
the phenomenon of animal nutri- 
tion, 55; air and fire, 53, 54, 58 n. ; 
astronomy, 59; his geology, meteor- 
ology, and physiolozy, 60; his 
heresy, Sokrates on, 284 ; threatened 
prosecution for impiety, 62 ; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
causes, ii. 177; opposed Empe- 
dokles’ theory of sensation, {. 61 ; 
theory of vision, iii. 265 ».; illu- 
sions of sense, i. 61 n.; compared 
with Empedokles, 54; relation to 
Anaximander, 56; agreement with 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 67 ; influence 
on Aristotle, 93. 


ANAXIMANDER, philosophy, i. 5; Infi- 


nite reproduced in chaos of Anaxa- 


ANAXIMENES. 
goras, 56; relation to Empe- 
dokles, 7b, 
ANAXIMENES, i. 7. 
ANGLER, definition of, ii. 400. 


ANIMAL bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53; generation, Empe- 
dokles on, 42; Demokritus’ re- 
searches in, 78; kosmos the copy 
of the ’Aurd{wor, iii. 251, 263 n. 
292; gendsis of inferior from de- 
generate man, 281; genesis of, 451. 

ANNIKERIB, iii. 558. 

*Avénra, meaning, ii. 272 n. 

ANTALKIDAS, peace of, lil. 4. 

Anteraste, see Hraste. 

’AvOpomwwa, ra, iii. 331 n, 

ANTIPATER, iii. 551, 

ANTISTHENES, works, ii. 466, 470, 
519 n.; constant friend of Sokrates, 
507 ; copied manner of Sokrates in 
plainness and rigour, 505, 515 2. ; 
ethical, not transcendental, 476, 
50%; and ascetic, 506, 516; did 
not borrow from the Veda, 515 n. ; 
only identical predication possible, 
ii, 483, 486, 445 2., 465, ill, 521 ; 
coincidence with Plato, i. 378 7.; 
refutation of, in Sophistes, ii. 435, 
610 n., iii, 519, 521; misconceived 
the function of the copula, ii, 484 ; 
errors due to the then imperfect 
logic, 455; fallacies of, i. 548 ; not 
caricatured in Kratylus, ii. 520 n., 
539 n.; on pleasure, 609 n.; com- 
pared with Aristippus, 111, 545; an- 
tipathy to Plato, 506, 507 2., 521 ; 
opposed Platonic ideas, 519 ; the first 
protest of Nominalism against Real- 
ism, 520; qualities non-existent 
without the mind, ii, 281 .; dis- 
tinction of simple and complex ob- 
jects, iii.526; simple undefinable, +b. ; 
Aristotle on, 528 ; Plato, 527 ; Mill, 
528 n.; Aristotle on school of, 470; 
doctrines developed by Stoics, 554. 

Anrtonrnus, Marcus, view of death, 
i, 294 ".; etymologies, ii. 525 x. ; 
Pius, compared to Sokrates, 157 n., 
227 n. 

Anyrus, hostility to Sophists, ii. 9; 
and philosophy generally, 25. 
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ARISTEIDES, 
“Aretpov, sce Infinite, 


ApnHorisms of Herakleitus and the 
Pythagoreans, i. 112. 


APHRODITE, influence very small in 
Platonic state, iii, 225, 389. 

"Adpooivn, equivoque, ii. 50. 

APOLLO, to be consulted for religions 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 ., 355, 367 ; 
Xenophon on, 593; consulted by 


Xenophon under Sokrates’ advice 
566. 


APpoLoay, naturally the first dialogue 
for review, i. 282; authenticity 
178, 175, 281, 294, ii. 198 n.; 
date, i. 178-80, 182, 184, 200; 
Zeno, the Stoic, attracted to Athens 
by perusal of, 289; its general 
character, 2838; is Sokrates’ real 
defence not intentionally altered, 
281; testimony to truth of general 
features of Sokrates’ character in 
291, n.; differently set forth in 
Kriton, 301; Sokrates’ mission, to 
combat false persuasion of know- 
ledge, 245, 355 ; influence of public 
beliefs, generated without any osten- 
sible author, 295; Sokrates’ judg- 
ment on poets, expanded, 459; 
compared with Gorgias, ii. 137 n., 
143; Phedon, 196; Klettophon, 
ili. 21; Antigone of Sophokles, i. 
301 2. 

APPETITE subordinated by Plato and 
Aristotle to reason and duty, iii. 
233; soul, 273; analogous to crafts- 
men in state, 65. 


A priort, Plato’s dogmas are, i. 
270; reasonings, Plato differs from 
moderns, ii, 20; element of cogni- 
tion, 328. 

ARCHELAUS of Macedonia, ii. 98, 107 
Ny 109, 110, 

ARcHILOCHUS censured by Hera- 
kleitus, i. 27. 

"A pern, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Arfrfy, iii, 651. 

Axzaos, bad basis of government, iil. 
339, 

ARGUMENTA AD HOMINEM, i. 102, 

ARISTEIDES, pupil of Baie i. 434; 
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ARISTIPPUS, 


reply to Gorgias, ii, 147 n. iii. 
599 n.; belief in dreams, ii. 356 n. 


ARIsTIPPUS, works, iii. 466, 470; 


ethical, not transcendental, 476; 
discourse of Sokrates with, 530; 
the choice of Herakles, 532 ; Sokra- 
tes on the Good and Beautiful, 539 ; 
good is relative to human beings 
and wants, 541; relativity of 
knowledge, ii..335 n., ili. 553, 559 ; 
the just and honourable, by law, 
not nature, 553; prudence, a good 
from its consequent pleasures, 552 ; 
acted on Sokrates’ advice, 543, 555, 
557; aspiration for self-mastery, 
543; ethical theory, 550, 557 n.; 
compared with Diogenes and Anti- 
sthenes, 545; developed by Epi- 
kurus, 554; scheme of life, 536, 
544; Horace’s analogous, 548 n.; 
pleasure a generation, ii, 597 n.; 
communism of wives, iii. 544; con- 
tempt for geometry and physics, 
542, 548; taught as a Sophist, 
549; intercourse with Dionysius, 
1b. ; antipathy to Xenophon, 537 n, 


ARISTOGEITON, ii. 209 n. 


ARISTOPHANES, the Huthyphron, a 
retort against, i. 315; connects , 


idea of immorality with free 
thought, iii. 194; Sokrates in the 
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Nubes, 259 ; function of poet, 336 | 


n.; Nubes analogous to Plato's 
Leges, 306; Vespe, 328 n.; Aves, 
359 n. 


ARISTOPHANES ypapparixds, librarian 


at Alexandria, i. 142; labours, 7b. 
n.; first to arrange Platonic canon, 
155; catalogueof Plato trustworthy, 
154; division of Plato into trilogies, 
141; principle followed by Thra- 
syllus, 164, 168, 


ABIsTOTLE and Plato represent pure 


Hellenic philosophy, i. aii; St. 
Jerome on, xiii; MSS., 138, 151; 
Arabic translation, iii, 241 n.; 
zoological works, ii. 269 .; lost 
Dialogues, i. 1380 n.; different in 
from from Plato’s, 226 n.; style, 
277; no uniform consistency, 211 
n.; relation to predecessors, 88, 
95; importance of his information 
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ARISTOTLE. 


about early Greek philosophy, 88 ; 
as historian, misled by his own con- 
ceptions, 25 n,; contrasts “ human 
wisdom” with primitive theology, 
8 n.; treatment of his predecessors 
compared by Bacon to conduct of a 
Sultan, 88 .; blames Ionic phi- 
losophy for attending to material 
cause alone, 91; abstractions of, 
compared with Jonians, 90; erro- 
neously identified heat with Par- 
menides’ ens, 25 n.; on Zeno’s 
arguments, 98; on Anaxagorean 
homoeomeries, 54 n.; charges 
Anaxagoras with inconsistency, 58 ; 
relation to Empedokles and Anaxa- 
goras, 93; approves of fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 
n.; Demokritus often mentioned in, 
iii. 885 ».; blames Demokritus for 
omitting final causes, i. 763; on 
flux of Herakleitus, 11. 364 n.; 
accused of substituting physical 
for mental causes, 177; cause, 
difference from Plato, 184 ; contro- 
versy with Megarics about Power, 
lil, 490; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; Megarics defended by Hobbes, 
498; Aristotle’s arcuments not 
valid, 491-8 ; himself concedes the 
doctrine, 494 n.; distinction of 
actual and potential, ii, 344, 1. 
494; graduation of causes, 497; 
motion, coincides nearly with Dio- 
dérus Kronus, 501; and Hobbes, 
ab,; chance, 497; physics retro- 
graded with, i. 92 n.; sphericity of 
kosmos, 26 n., iii. 253 n.; Demt- 
urgus little noticed in, 284; Plato’s 
geometrical theory of the elements, 
270 n.; espoused and enlarged 
astronomical theory of Eudoxus, i. 
125 n. ; reason of the kosmos, differ- 
ent from Sokrates’ conception, ii. 
178 n.; on Eudoxus, 594 n., 598 
n.; time, 311; friend of Ptolemy 
Soter, i. 147; pupil of Plato, 128 ; 
opposition during Plato’s lifetime, 
230 n.; mode of alluding to Plato, 
li, 897 n.; on Plato’s lectures, i. 
217; on poctical vein in Plato, i. 
213, iii, 284 n.; Plato’s tendency 
to found arguments on metaphor, 
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ARISTOTLE, 


li, 111 n.; ontology substratum for 
phenomenology, i. 25 n.; philoso- 
phia prima, 229 n., ii. 443 n., 601 ; 
materia prima, i. 75; view of logic 
of a science, different from Plato’s, 
229 n.; on Plato’s ideas, 218, 230 
n., 523, 524 n., ii. 187 2. 271 n., 
272 n., 273 n., 274 n., 284, 285, 459, 
586 n., ili. 242 n., 475 n.; generic 
and analagical aggregates, 1. 524, ii. 
584 n.; Sophistés an approximation 
to Aristotle’s view, 461; definition of 
ens, 443 n., 456 m. ; on the different, 
451 n.; partly successful in fitting 
on the ideas to facts of sense, 286 ; 
percept prior to the percipient, 283 
n.; conception of aicOnais, 375 n. ; 
Plato’s theory of vision, iii. 265 7. ; 
Plato’s doctrine of naming, ii. 502 
n. 510 n., 543 n.; etymologies, 
518 n., 524 n., 525 n.; no analysis 
or classification of propositions be- 
fore, 434 ; propositions, some true, 
others false, assumed, 463; defini- 
tion’ of simple objects, iii. 528; on 
only identical predication possible, 
522, 525; more careful than Plato 
in distinguishing equivoques, i. 
500, ii. 50 2.3; equivocal meaning 
of know, i. 546; indeterminate pre- 
dicates Ens, Unum, Idem, &c., ii. 
302; first to attempt classification 
of fallacies, i. 545 ; De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, 555; first distinguished 
6povupa, cuvovupa, and kat avado- 
yiay, ii. 303 n.; two methods, coin- 
cide with Thrasyllus’ classification, 
1, 238; basis of dialectic, 111. 487 7. ; 
negative method, its necessity as a 
condition of reasoned truth, i. 244 
n.; distinct aptitudes required for 
dialectic, 385; on dissenting func- 
tion of dialectic, 402 n. ; distinction 
of dialectic and eristic, 554 n.; pre- 


cepts for debate, ii. 299 7.; Rhetoric,” 


250; on Menexenus, iii. 9 n., 12 
m.: distinction of ends, ii. 593 nx. ; 
good the object of universal desire, 
591 n.; threefold division of good, 
iii. 459; no common end among 
established yéueua, ii. 498 2.; com- 
bats Sokrates’ thesis in Memorabilia 
and Hipptus Minor, i. 399; lying 
not justifiable, ii, 606 ; meanings of 


ARISTOTLE. 
justice, iii, 129; meaning of dive:, 
11. 5117. ; on opposition of natural 
and legal justice, 114 .; nature, 
iii, 418 n.; on Law, i. 424 n.; 
theory of politics to resist King 
Nomus, 264; on virtue is know- 
ledge, 400 n., ii. 62 n.; divine in- 
spiration, i. 461 .; oodia and 
dpdvnots, 451 n.; on oO ddexeiv 
Bedriov rov abtxeioOat, ii, 106 n.; 
treatment of courage and tempe- 
rance, compared with Plato’s, i. 500; 
derivation of cwdpoovrn, ii. 518 
m.; on pleasure, 602 2., 606 2. ; 
pleasure not a‘ generation, 597 n. ; 
painless pleasures of geometry, 
575, 607 2. ; on intense pleasures, 
596 n.; on Antisthenes, 467 n. ; 
school of Antisthenes, ili. 470; on 
friendship, 1.518; prima amicitia, 
compared with Sokrates’ amabile 
primum, 525; on Plato’s reminis- 
cence, ii, 20 ».; immortality of. 
soul, 197 n.; relation of body to 
soul, 609 .; on function of lungs, 
ili. 273 m.; liver, 287 n.; Plato's 
physiology and pathology compared 
with, 289; definition of sophist, 1. 
542; equally with Sophists, laid 
claim to universal knowledge, ii. 
432; on Homo mensura, 330 n., 
337 n , 841 n., 842 n., 359 n., 368 ; 
cites from the /’rotagoras, 62 n.; 
category of relation, 3387 n.; the 
Axioms of Mathematics, i. 229 n.; 
ethics and politics treated apart, 
iii. 166; three ends of political 
constructor, 357 2. ; education com- 
bined with polity, 169, 214; on 
principle that every citizen belongs 
to the city, 215, 217 n.; training 
of Spartan women, 216 ; views on 
teaching, ii. 260 n.; chorus of 
elders only criticise, i, 327 n.; 
importance of music in education, 
178 n.,3835; ethical and emotional 
effects conveyed by sense of hear- 
ing, 386 ”.; implication of intelli- 
gence and emotion, ii. 594; view 
of tragic poetry, iii. 347 n.; Plato’s 
ideal state, 166 n.; it is two states, 
218; objection valid against his 
own ideal, 214 2.; the Demos ad- 


juncts, not members of state, 212 ; 


ARITHMETIC. 


Plato’s state impossible, in what 
sense true, 218; democracy and 
monarchy not mother-polities, 341 
n.; oligarchical character of Plato's 
second tdéal, 363 n.; tdéal of cha- 
racter, different from Spartan, 210; 
differs from Plato on slavery, 373 
n.: land of citizens, 356 7. ; num- 
ber of citizens limited, 226-9, 356 
2.3; communism, 217 2.; Plato’s 
family restrictions, 358 m.; on 
marriage, 217, 226-9; on infanti- 
cide, 231 ; recognised Malthus’ law 
of population, 330; allusions to 
Leges, 301 n., 462; prayer and 
sacrifice, 425. 

ArituMeEtic, Pythagorean, i. 16; mo- 
dern application of their principle, 
10 n.; subject of Plato’s lectures, 
219 n.; twofold, ii. 578,615; to be 
studied, iii. 453; awakening power 
of, 97, 98; value of, 359 n., 382; 
acoustics to be studied by relations 
and theories of, 100 ; proportionals, 
252 n., 458; its axioms from in- 
duction, 383 n.; Mill on assumption 
in axioms of, ii. 616 n. 


Art, the supreme, is philosophy, i. 
450, 451; disparaged by Plato, ii. 
130; relation to science, 249 n., 
253, 365, 478 ; relation to morality, 
see Education, Poetry. 


AsceTic life of philosopher, ii. 164 ; 
Pythagoreans, 610 n. ; Orphics, 2D.; 
Cynics, iii. 506, 5138; Diogenes 
compared with Indian Gymnoso- 

hists and Selli, 513, 515 7., 518 n.; 
Tndian Gymnosophists, antiquity 
of, 514 n.; Selli, 518 x. 

AspasiA, ili. 2, 465, 567 7. 

AssocraTion of ideas, 1.295 n.; Plato’s 
statement of general law of, 522; 
Aristotle, 1b. n.; Straton on, ii. 
376 n. 

Ast, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
173; admits only fourteen, 175; on 
Apology, 294; Lachés, 481; Hip- 
pias Major, 364 n.; Kratylus, ii. 
527 n.; Menerenus, ili, 12 n.; 
Timeus, 284 n.; Leges, 461, 464. 

Astronomy, ancient, i. 4; of Anaxa- 
goras, 59; modern, doctrine of 
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ATOME, 


aérolithes anticipated by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 67 n.; first systematic 
Greek hypothesis propounded by 
EKudoxus, 124, ; Planets, meaning 
in Plato’s age, iii, 384 n., 452; 
Demokritus’ idea of motions of, 
385 n.; Plato’s idea of motions of, 
tb, ; Sokrates avoided, i. 248; Plato's, 
relation to theory of Eudoxus, 1242.; 
theological view of, iii.451; advan- 
tages of this view, 454; object of, 
instruction in, 3884; must be 
studied by ideal figures, not obser- 
vation, 99. 


ATHEIST, loose use of term, iii. 
412 n. 


ATHENIANS, proceedings of Sokrates 
repugnant to, 1. 193-6, 258; states- 
men, ignorance of, 338, ii. 135; 
characteristics of, i. 449; customs 
of, ii. 280 7. ; intellect predominant 
in, ii. 64; Plato’s idéal of charac- 
ter, 175, 178; ancient, citizens of 
Plato’s state identified with, 295; 
general coincidence of Platonic and 
Attic law, 394, 405 n., 433, 436, 
460, 599 n.; taxes of, 599 n. 


ATHENS, less intolerance at, than else- 
where, ii, 493, iii. 426; lauded, 5, 
9n.; by Xenophon, 594; funeral 
harangues at, 1-5; hatred to 
BapBapot, 6 n.; and Persia com- 
pared, 341; excess of liberty at, 
ib.; change for worse at, after 
Persian invasion, 843; contrast in 
Demosthenes and Menexenus, 344 
n.,348; Plato’s aversion todramatic 
poetry at, 346; peculiar to him- 
self, 347; Aristotle differs, 7b. n. ; 
Plato's ideal compared with, 460 ; 
secession of philosophers from, 
466 n. 


ATLANTIC, unnavigable, the belief in 


Plato’s age, iii. 299. 

ATLANTIS, iii. 248; description of, 
297; corruption and wickedness of 
people, 298; address of Zeus, 7b. ; 
submergence, 299, 

Atoms, atomic theory, i. 68; relation 
to Eleatics, 69; of Demokritus, 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72; 
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ATTIKUS, 


generate qualities by movements 
and combinations, ib., 73; possess 
inherent force, 76; not really objects 
of sense, 75 2, ; essentially separate 
from each other, 74 ; yet analogous 
to the homceomeries of Anaxagoras, 
82 n. ; different from Platonic [dea 
and Aristotle’s materia prima, 75 ; 
mental, 78; thought produced by 
influx of, 83. 


ATTIKUS, iii. $70 n. ° 
AUGUSTINE, St., ii. 519 n. 
Austin, meaning of Law, i. 425 x. 


AUTHORITY, early appearance in 
Greece of a few freethinkers, i. 255 ; 
multiplicity of individual authori- 
ties characteristic of Greek philo- 
sophy, 87; distinguished them 
from contemporary nations, 93; 
advantages, 7b.; influence of, on 
most men, 250-3, 264, 2985, ii. 107, 
iii, 881; Aristophanes connects 
idea ofimmorality with freethought, 
194; freedom of thought essential 
to philosophy, i. 254, 266 7, ii. 
143, 362 n.; the basis of dialectic, 
356, 513, 555 n.; all exposition an 
assemblage of individual judgments, 
349; belief on, relation to Homo 
mensura, 352, 353, 509; Sokrates 
asserts right of satisfaction for his 
own individual reason, 1. 257, 295, 
308, ii. 2; individual reason autho- 
ritative to each, i. 304; Plato on 
difficulty of resisting, 264 7. ; com- 
bated by Plato, 269 2. ; Plato’s dis- 
sent from established religious doc- 
trine, iii, 189, 191; danger of one 
who dissents from the public, ii. 
134, 1389, 141; dignity and inde- 
pendence of philosophic dissenter, 
upheld, 151; individual reason 
worthless, Herakleitus, i. 35; of 
public judgment, nothing of expert, 
everything, 298, 307; different 
view, 819 n.; Sokrates does not 
name, but himself acts as, expert, 
308 ; appeal to, suppressed in Aca- 
demic sect, 239; Epiktetus on, 
259 n. ; Cicero, 240, 255 n. ; Bishop 
Huet, 255 ».; Council of Trent, 
261 n.; Dr. Vaughan, iii, 410 2.; 
sce Orthodoxy. 


BEAUTIFUL, 
AVERROISM, ii, 275 n. 
AXIOMATA MEDIA, ii. 259, 588. 


Axrtoms of Mathematics, Aristotle’s 
view, 1. 229 n.; of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, from induction, ii, 
616 n., iii. 383 7. 


B. 


Bacon, importanceof negative method, 
i, 244 n., 257; on doubt, 266 n. ; 
misrepresents Aristotle’s treatment 
of his predecessors, 88 7. ; contrasts 
Plato and Aristotle with Pre-So- 
kratic philosophy, 917.; Idola, 551 ; 
anticipation of nature, 552 7.; rela- 
tivity of mental and sensational 
processes, ii, 831 3 axiomata media, 
259, 588. 

BapuaM, Dr.,on Philébus, ii. 584 n., 
600 n., 609 n., 612 n., 616 n. 


Barn, Pror., on the Beautiful, i. 3827.3 
the Tender Emotion, 519 n.; law 
of mental association, 523 n.; ana- 
lysis of Belief, 551; reciprocity of 
regard indispensable to society, ii, 
84 n.; relativity of knowledge, 
333 7.3; on pleasures, 603 2. 


BaTTEUX, ili. 257 n. 
BAYLE, ili. 261, 


BEAUTIFUL, the, as translation of rd 
caddy, i. 3881 n. ; Hippias’ lectures 
at Sparta on, 370; what is, 371; 
instances given, 372; gold makes 
all things beautiful, 373; not the 
becoming or the profitable, 375, 
382 n.; a variety of the pleasur- 
able, 876 ; inadmissible, 377, 378 ; 
Dugald Stewart, Mill, and Bain on, 
382 n. ; Plato's antithesis of relative 
and absolute, 386; difference of 
Sokrates and Plato, 7b. ; as object 
of attachment, 526; aspect of 
physical, awakens reminiscence of 
Ideas, 11. 199, 209, 219; Greek 
sentiment towards youths, 208 ; 
stimulus to mental procreation, 
209, 211, 223; different view, 
Phedon, Theetétus, Sophistés, Re- 
public, 224; exaltation of Eros in 
a few, love of beauty tn genere, 
212, 221; love of, excited by mu- 


BEOKMANN, 

sical training, iii. 54 ; and the good, 
ii, 210 n.; Idea of, exclusively pre- 
sented in Symposion, 228; dis- 
course of Sokrates with Aristippus, 
iii, 539, 

Beckmann, book-censors, iii, 410 n. 

Berer, Prof. Bain’s analysis, i. 551 ; 
causes of, variable, ii. 360; always 
relative to the believer’s mind, 508, 
513; sentiments of disbelief and, 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 512; and 
conjecture, two grades of opinion, 
iti, 93; Plato’s canon of, 259, 


BENTHAM, meaning of Law, i. 425 n, 


BERKELEY, theory of, ili. 271 n.; im- 
plication of subject and object, ii. 
332 n.; his use of sensation, 375 n. 


Brox, on Plato’s doctrine of reminis- 
cence, ii 19». 
Biaodypia, ill, 380 n. 


Bopy, animal bodies purer than air 
or earth, Anaxagoras’ doctrine, i. 
53; Plato’s antithesis of soul to, 
ii. 159; soul prior to and more 
powerful than, til. 417, 449, 450; 
relation of mind to organs of. ii. 
370; Aristotle, 609 n.; Monboddo, 
in, 417 n.; discredit of, in Phadon, 
ii, 198; life a struggle between 
soul and, 161, 164, iii, 262, 263 n.; 
derivation of c@pa, 11.518 n.; alone 
reflects beauty of ideal world, 199, 
209, 219; Ideas gained through 
bodily senses, 199; of kosmos, iii. 
253; genesis of, 451; Demiurgus 
prepares for man’s construction, 

laces a soul in each star, 263; 

emiurcus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262; generated gods 
fabricate cranium as miniature of 
Kosmos with rational soul rotating 
within, 263; generated gods mount 
cranium on a tall body, 264; 
genesis of women and inferior ani- 
mals from degenerate man, 281; 
this degeneracy originally intended, 
292; organs of sense, 265; vision, 
sleep, dreams, 10.; sleep, doc- 
trine of Herekleitus, i. 35; prin- 
cipal advantages of sight and 
hearing, iii, 266; each part of the 


INDEX. 


CALENDAR. 


soul is at once material and mental, 
285; thoracic soul, function of, 
heart and lungs, 273 ; Empedokles’ 
belief as to the movement of the 
blood, i. 45 ; Empedokles illustrated 
respiration by Alepsydra, tb. n.; 
abdominal soul, function of liver, 
lii, 273, 287; seat of prophetic 
agency, 274; function of spleen, 
275 ; object of length of intestinal 
canal, 1b.; bone, flesh, marrow, 
nails, mouth, teeth, 276; general 
survey of diseases, 277; diseases of 
mind from, 278; intense pleasures 
belong to distempered, ii. 574, 611; 
preservativeand healing agencies,iii. 
279 ; training should be simple, 54. 


_ Boscxn, on Minos and Hipparchus, 


| 


j 
| 
| 


i. 208 n., 426; Kleitophon, iii. 19 
n.: Timoeus, 252 n., 255 n., 257 n., 
269 n.; Leges, 301 n, 3885 n.; 
Epinomis, 454; Xenophon’s finan- 
cial schemes, 598 n. 

Borrutvs, on Plato's reminiscence, ii. 
20 n. 

Boume, lingua Adamica, ii. 540 n. 

Borssizr, Gaston, on Varro’s etymo- 
logies, ii, 528 .; influence of belief 
on practice, ii. 512 n. 

Boxitz, on Thecetétus, ii. 395 n. 

Books, writing as an art, ii. 233; is 
it teachable bysystem ? 234; worth- 
less for teaching, i. 467, ii. 2 2., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 556 n.; 
may remind, 257, 260; censorship, 
ili, 410 n.; ancient bookselling, i. 
147 n., 150 n.; ancient libraries, 
official MSS.,153.”.; making copies, 
152 n.; forgeries of books, 155 n. 

Branpis, bn Purmenidés, ii, 296 n. 

Brown, on power, ili. 493 n. 

Bryson, dialogues, iii. 466 n. 

Buppuism, i. 249 n, 

BuFFov, iii. 260 n. 

Butwer, Bpe., iii, 194 n. 


C. 


CazBanls, iii, 524. 
CALENDAR, ancients’, iii, 855 7. 
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CAMPBELL, 
CAMPBELL, Dr. Georas, ii. 611 n. 


CAMPBELL, Pror. Lewis, on Theetétus, 
li. 320 n., 321 n., 856 n., 368 n.; 
advance of modern experimental 
science, 365 n. 


Canon of Plato, ancient discussions, 
i.132; worksin Alexandrine library 
at the time of Kallimachus, 144; 
Heaney of being in Alexandrine 
ibrary at formation, 151; editions 
from Alexandrine library, 164; 
spurious works possibly in other 
libraries, 155; Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, first arranged Platonic 
canon, 7b, ; in trilogies, 141; indi- 
cated by Plato himself, 195; cata- 
logue by Aristophanes trustworthy, 
154; ten dialogues rejected by all 
ancient critics, following Alexan- 
drine authorities, 166; Thrasyllus 
follows Aristophanes’ classification, 
164, 168; Tetralogies, 141 7. ; not 
the order established by Plato, 206 
n.; his classification, 158 ; its prin- 
ciple, 1637.; division into dramatic 
and diegematic, 156 ; incongruity 
of divisions, 163; classification, de- 
fective but useful — dialogues of 
Search, of Exposition, 232; erro- 
neously applied, 235; the scheme, 
when its principles correctly applied, 
236 ; sub-classes recognised, 237 ; co- 
incides with Aristotle’s two methods, 
Dialectic, Demonstrative,233 ; Thra- 
syllus did not doubt Hipparchus, 
166 n.; authority acknowledged till 
16th century, 170; more trust- 
worthy than modern critics, 168, 
206; Diogenes Laertius, 160 n., 
162 ; Serranus, 171 ; Phedrus con- 
sidered by Tennemann keynote of 
series, 172; Schleicrmacher, 2b. ; 
proofs slender, 186, 195; includes 
@ preconceived scheme and an order 
of interdependence, 187; assump- 
tions as to Phedrus inadmissible, 
188; his reasons internal, 189, 208, 
ili. 461; Pheedon, the first dialogue 
disallowed upon internal grounds, i. 
157; considered spurious by Pa- 
naxtius the Stoic, be no internal 
theory yet established, 189; Ast, 
173; admits only fourteen, 175 ; 


CAUSE. 


Socher, 7b.; Stallbaum, 176; K. F. 
Hermann, 177; coincides with Su- 
semihl, 180; principle reasonable. 
192; more tenable than Schleier- 
macher’s, 193 ; Ueberweg attempts 
reconcilement of Schleiermacher 
and Hermann, 182; Steinhart re- 
jects several, 179; Munk, 181; 
next to Schleiermacher’s in ambi- 
tion, 190; Trendelenburg, 215 7. ; 
other critics, 186 ; the problem in- 
capable of solution, 2b.; few cer- 
tainties or reasonable presumptions 
for fixing date or order of dialogues, 
194; positive date of any dialogue 
unknown, 196; age of Sokrates in 
a dialocue, of no moment, 190; no 
sequence or interdependence of the 
dialogues provable, 191, 279 ; cir- 
cumstances of Plato’s intellectual 
and philosophical development little 
known, 1938 n.; Plato did not write 
till after death of Sokrates, 196, 205, 
316 n.; proofs, 197-204 ; unsafe 
ground of modern theories, 206 ; 
shown by Schleiermacher, 207; a 
true theory must recognise Plato’s 
varieties and be based on all the 
works in the canon, 210; dialogues 
may be grouped, 232; inconsistency 
no proof of spuriousness, x2, 214, 
246, 272 n.,, ii. 72 n., 278, 294, 301, 
387, 391, 395 n., 500, 550, 620, iii, 
20, 165; see Dialogues, Hptsties. 


Category of relation, ii. 837 n. 
Cause, Aristotle blames Demokritus 


for omitting jinal, i. 76; only the 
material attended to by Ionic philo- 
sophy, 91; designing cause, 77 n. ; 
Sokrates’ intellectual development 
turned on different views as to a 
true, ii. 174 ; first doctrine, rejected, 
167, 175; second principle, op- 
timistic, renounced, 168, 176; effi- 
cient and co-efficient, 169, 176; 
third doctrine, assumption of ideas 
as separate entia, 171,179; ideasthe 
only true, 172; substitution of 
thysical for mental, Anaxagoras, 

krates, Aristotle, Descartes, New- 
ton, 177; tendency to embrace 
logical phantoms as real, 180 7. ; 
no common idea of, 181, 185, 187 
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CAVE, 


nm.; but common search for, 182; 
Aristotle and Plato differ, 184; 
Plato’s formal and final, 7. n.; 
principal and auxiliary, 481; con- 
troversy of Megarics and Aristotle, 
ili. 490-6 ; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496; potential as distinguished 
from actual, 494; meaning of, 
Hobhes, tb. n., 499; regular and ir- 
regular, ii. 184; no regular sequence 
ofantecedent on consequent,doctrine 
of Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, iii. 497; 
Aristotle’s graduation of, ¢b.; Ari- 
stotle’s notion of Chance, ib. ; Stoics, 
498 n.; Aristotle’s four, in middle 
ages, 11. 185 n.; More’s Emanative, 
179 m.; modern inductive theory, 
184; chief point of divergence of 
modern schools, 185 n. 


CAVE, simile of, iii. 93-95. 


CAVENDISH, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 7. 


Cuance, of Demokritus and the Epi- 
cureans, i. 76 n.; Aristotle’s notion 
of, iil, 497; Theophrastus, 498 n. ; 
Stuics, 2d, 


Cuaos, Hesiod, i. 4 n. ; Empedokles, 
41, 56; Anaxagoras, 51, 52 n.; 
postulated in Timeus, iii, 248, 
268. 


Charmidés, authenticity, i. 175, 501; 
date, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 201; 
excellent specimen of dialogues of 
search, 492; scene and interlocutors, 
482; temperance, a kind of sedate- 
ness, objections, i. 483 ; a variety of 
feeling of shame, refuted, 7b. ; doin 
one’s own business, refuted, 484; 
lil. 163, 165; distinction of making 
and doing, i. 484; self-knowledge, 
ab.; is impossible, 497 ; no object 
of knowledge distinct from the 
knowledge itself, 485; knowledge 
of knowledge impossible, analogies, 
tb.; all properties relative, 486 ; 
all knowledge relative to some ob- 
ject, <b. ; if cognition of cognition 
possible, yet cognition of non-cogni- 
tion impossible, 487; temperance 
as cognition of cognition and of 


CLEYNAEKTS. 


non-cognition, of no avail for hap- 
piness, 488, 490 ; knowledge of good 
and evil contributes most to happi- 
ness, 490; different from other 
sciences, 498; temperance not the 
science of good and evil, 490; tem- 
perance undiscovered, but a good, 
492; compared with Lachés, 498 ; 
Lysis, 502, 515 n.; Politikus, ii. 
498; Republic, iii. 163, 165. 


CHARONDAS, iii. 853, 429 n. 


CHINESE compared with Pythagorean 
philosophers, iit. 515 n. 


Curysiprus, sophisms, iii. 483 2., 
496 ; communism of wives, 544 n. 


Cicero, on freedom of thought, i. 255 
n.; state religion alone allowed, ili. 
409; De Amicitia compared with 
Lysis, i. 520; Plato’s reminiscence, 
ii. 20 n.; immortality of the soul, 
200 ».; pleasure, 609 ».; Me- 
nexenus, ili. 7 .; Sokrates con- 
citatio, 23 n.; proéms to laws, 352 
n.; Stoics, 485 ”., 512; Academics, 
486 n.; Megarics, 490 n, 


CuassEs, fiction as to origin of, ili. 
56; see Demos, State, 


CLASSIFICATION, emotional and scien- 
tific contrasted, ii. 268, 406, 408 7. ; 
conscious and unconscious, 564 ; 
the feeling of Plato’s age respecting, 
403 n., 563; dialogues of search a 
lesson in, 388, 399; novelty and 
value of this, 402; all particulars 
of equal value, 406; tendency to 
omit sub-classes, 469, 560; well 
illustrated in Philebus, 467, 562; 
but feebly applied, 588; impor- 
tance of founding it on sensible re- 
semblances, 470; Plato’s doctrine 
not necessarily connected with that 
of Ideas, 564; Plato enlarges Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, 587; same prin- 
ciple of, applied to cognitions and 
pleasures in Phtlébus, 601, 614; 
its valuable principles, 615; of 
sciences as more or less true, dia- 
lectic the standard, 602; of Me- 
garics, over-refined, 407. 


CLEYNAERTS, iii. 410 n. 
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CLIMATE, 
CLIMATE, influence of, iii, 859 x. 
CoLEnso, Br., ii. 519 n. 
CoLLaRD, Rover, ii. 376 n. 


CoLour, Demokritean theory, i. 80; 
defined, ii, 4; pleasures of, true, 
575. 


ComEDY, mixed pleasure and pain ex- 
cited, ii. 574,”.; Plato’s aversion 
to Athenian, iii. 346; peculiar to 
himself, 347; Aristotle differs, 7b. n. 


ComMERCcE, each artisan only one trade, 
111.391; importation, by magistrates, 
of what is imperatively necessary 
only, 7; Benefit Societies, 429; 
retailers, 47, 391, 431; punishment 
for fraud, 432; Attic law compared, 
433; Xenophon inexperienced in, 
592; admired by Xenophon, 593; 
Metics, 392; Xenophon on en- 
couragement of, 595, 


Communism of guardians, iii, 168, 
197, 226 ; necessary to maintenance 
of state, 198, 206; peculiarity of 
Plato’s, 207; Aristotle on, 217 7. ; 
acknowledged impracticable, 357 ; 
of wives, opinions of Aristippus, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and Chrysippus, 
544, 


OMTE, three stages of progress, il. 184. 


ConcrETE, its Greek equivalent, i. 
384 n.; see Abstract, 


Conporcet, iii. 260 7., 286 n, 


CoNNOTATION, or essence, to be known 
before accidents and antecedents, 
ii, 12. 

Consciousness, judgment implied in 
every act of, 11.376 n.; the facts of, 
uot explicable by independent Sub- 

, ject and Object, 341. 


ConTRADICTION, principle of, in Plato, 
ii, 808; logical maxim of, 452; 
necessity of setting forth counter- 
propositions, 359, 360; contradic- 
tory propositions not possible, iii. 
022 1. 

ConTRarigs, ten pairs of opposing, 
Pythagorean, i. 15; the Pythagorean 
“ principia of existing things,” ¢b.n.; 


CYNICS. 


Herakleitus, 31, 82; excluded in, 
pee save the self-existent Idea, 
Tn 


Coruta, logical function of, iii. 525; 
misconceived by Antisthenes, ii. 
434, 445 n., 465 n., i. 378 n. 


CognvurTos, iii. 482, 488. 


CounciL, Nocturnal, to conserve the 
original scheme of State, iii. 446, 
448; to comprehend and carry out 
the end of the State, 448, 455, 459 ; 
training in Epinomis, 450, 454. 


CouraGE, what is, i. 473; ‘not endur- 
ance, 474; is knowledge, ii. 60; a 
right estimate of terrible things, i. 
475, ii. 67, 80, ili. 165; such in- 
telligence not possessed by pro- 
fessional artists, i. 478; the intelli- 
gence of good and evil generally, 
too wide, 476; relation to rest of 
virtue, ii. 59, 76 n., ili, 457, 312 
n.; of philosopher and ordinary 
citizen, different principles, ii. 81 
n.; in state, iii. 60-1; imparted by 
gymnastic, 55; Lachés difficulties 
ionored in Politikus ii.498; Plato 
and Aristotle compared, i. 500. 


Cousin, the absolute, ii. 514 ».; on 
Sophistés, 458 ; Timeeus, iii. 252 n. 


CREATION out of nothing denied by 
all ancient physical philosophers, i. 
54; sec Body, Kosmos, 


CRIME, distinction of damage and in- 
jury, iii. 895, 897-9; three causes 
of misguided proceedings, 396; 
purpose of punishment, to heal 
criminals’ distemper or deter, 7b., 
439; sacrilege and high treason the 
gravest, 393; see Law-administra- 
tion. 


Criticism, value of, i. 450, 
CuDWORTH, entities, ii. 282. 


Cynics, origin of name, iii. 505 n.; 
a aipects, 515 n.; asceticism, 513; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried 
out by, 515; suicide, 517 n.; co- 
incidence of Hegesias with, 559; 
an order of mendicant friars, 518 ; 
connection with Christian monks, 
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CYRUS. 


th. n. the decorous and the inde- 
corous, 11. 609 n. 


Cyrus, iii. 842, 579. 


D. 


Damon, of Sokrates, i. 310, 436, iii. 
470; his experience of, i. 433; ex- 
plains his eccentricity, 437; vari- 
ously alluded to in Plato—its cha- 
racter and working impenetrable, 
439, 441; in Theagés and Thee- 
tetus, 440; a special revelation, 
441, 462 n.; privileged communi- 
cations common, 461, 462 n.; see 
Inspiration ; belief of Empedokles, 
48, 49; etymology, il. 517 7; 
Eros, intermediate between gods 
and men, 215; subordinate to divine 
steersman of kosmos, 480 7. ; inter- 
mediate, ili. 452, 

DanneE, on Philo-Judeeus, ii. 525 n., 
ili, 185 n, 

Damon, a teacher of woveiky, i. 469 
n.; dangers of change in national 
music, ili. 345. 

Dancina to be reculated by authority, 
iii. 821; laws, 320; three choruses, 
youths, mature men, elders, 326, 
309; and music, effect on emotions, 
377; comic, by slaves or mean per- 
sons only, 382 n. 


Darivs, iii. 342, 


DeartH, doctrine of Parmenides, i. 27 
n.; Herakleitus, 35 ; Sokrates, 293, 
302 m.; emancipates soul from 
struggle with y, ll. 161, 164, 
ili, 262, 263 n.; guardians must 
not fear, 51; see Jmmortality. 


DesaTE of secondary questions before 
settling fundamental notions, mis- 
chief of, ii. 12; see Dialectic. 


DEFINITION gives classes, Type, na- 
tural groups, i. 879, 524 n.; So- 
krates introduced search for, 379; 
frequent mistake of giving a parti- 
cular example, 317, 473; dialogues 
of search illustrate process of, ii. 
235, 388, 399; novelty and value of 

- this, 402; importance in Plato’s time 
of bringing forward logical subordi- 


INDEX. 


DEMOKRITUS. 


nations and distinctions, 4; tested 
by clothing it in particulars, ili. 
33 ».; of common and vague terms, 
hopelessness of, 1.517 7.; Aristotle 
on, ii. 3 ».; none of a general word, 
Sextus Empiricus, iii. 523 n.; none 
of simple objects, Antisthenes, 526 ; 
Plato on, 527; Aristotle, 528; Mill, 
2b.; and division, the two processes 
of dialectic, ii. 236, 246; necessity 
for, 285; conditions of a good, 91. 


DeceErRanpo, M., ii. 350 n., 362 x. 
Aewds, meaning, i. 475 n. 


DexkabD, the Pythagorean perfect num- 
ber, i. 11. 
Aexrixév 70, see Matter. 


DELPHIAN ORACLE, reply to Sokrates, 
i. 284; maxim, Know thyself, 341, 
356; to be consulted for religious 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 n., 355. 

Demetrius PHaLErevs, Alexandrine 
librarian, i. 143 n.; chief agent 
in establishment of Alexandrine 
library, 149; history and character, 
148; Apology, iii 466 n. 

DemivrGus, opposed to idia@rns, ii 43 
u.3 of kosmos, 480 ”.; postulated, 
iil. 248; is not a creator, 7b.; pro- 
duces kosmos, by persuading Ne- 
cessity, 249, 251; on pattern of 
ideas, 256; evolved the fuur ele- 
ments from primordial chaos, 268 ; 
addresses generated gods, 261; pre- 
pares for man’s construction, places 
a soul in each star, 262; conjoius 
three souls and one body, ¢b.; how 
conceived by other philosophers of 
same century, 283; little noticed 
in Aristotle, 284; degeneracy of 
man originally intended by, 292. 

DrEmMocHARES, law against philoso- 
phers, iii. 466 n. 

Democracy, least bad of unscientific 
governments, ii. 486, 494; origin, 
11]. 106 ; monarchy and, the sahiens 
polities, 341; dissent of Aristotle, 
tb. n.; Plato’s second ideal state a 
ae of oligarchy and, 363, 

Demoxritus, life and travels, i. 68; 
Viato’s antipathy to, 69 n., 86, 
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DEMOS, 


‘ 449, iii. 385 ».; often mentioned 
in Aristotle, 385 m.; opinions of 
ancients on, i. 86 ”.; his univer- 
sality, 85; relation to Parmenidean 
theory, 69; plena and vacua, ens 
and non-ens, 70, ii. 456 .; his ab- 
solute and relative, i. 74, 84; atoms 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72 ; dif- 
ferent from Plato’s Jdea and Ari- 
stotle’s mate%a prima,75 ; not really 
objects of sense, 7b. m.; inherent 
force, 76; his ultimatum, the 
course of nature, 7b. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, ili. 271 7m. ; air, 
i. 79, 81; theory of colour, 80; 
theory of vision, combated by Theo- 
phrastus, 81; hearing and taste, 82 ; 
motions of planets, iii, 385 n.; 
blamed by Aristotle for omitting 
final causes, i. 76; chance, ib. n.; 
vos, 73 n.; mind is heat through- 
out nature, 78; parts of the soul, 
79; on its immortality, ii. 202 2. ; 
truth obtainable by reason only, i. 
75; thought produced by influx of 
atoms, 83; on Homo mensura, 86, 
ii. 363; knowledge is obscure, or 
sensation, and genuine, or thought, 
i. 84; the gods, 85; ethical views, 
86 ; treatise on Pythagoras, 2b. 7. ; 
researches in zoology and animal 
generation, 78 ; influence on growth 
of dialectic, 86; works of, 68; in 
Alexandrine library, 143; divided 
into Tetralogies by Thrasyllus, 141, 
163 n. 

Dos, in state, analogous to appetite in 
individual mind, iii. 65; Plato more 
anxious for good treatment of, than 
Xenophon and Aristotle, 211; in 
Aristotle adjuncts, not members, of 
state, 212; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for, 215 ; see Stute, 


DEMOSTHENES, pup of Plato, i. 129 
n.; rhetorical powers, iii, 8 7. ; 
teaching of Isokrates, 178 n.; adv. 
Leptinem contrasted with Leges, 
344 n. 


Descartes, advantages of protracted 
study, i. 276 n.; accused of sub- 
stituting physical for mental causes, 
ii, 177 ; argument for being of God, 
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DIALECTIC. 


a “fallacy of confusion,” 513 n. ; 
on eriticism by report, iii. 472 n. 
Desix& for what is akin to us or our 
own, cause of friendship, i, 513 ; 
good, object of universal, ii. 13, 
554, 591, 612 n,; largest measure 
and all varieties of, are good, 118; 
belongs to the mind, presupposes a 
bodily want and“memory of pre- 
vious satisfaction, 568; exception, 

569 n., 607 n. : 

DeEspoT, has no real power, ii. 97; 
worst of unscientific governments, 
486, 494; origin, iii. 107; excess 
of despotism in Persia, 341; Solon 
on, 575 n.; Xenophon on interior 
life of, 574,577; Xenophon’s scheme 
of government, a wisely arranged 
Oriental despotism, 591. 


DETERMINING, Pythagorean doctrine 
of the, i. 11; the, it, 565; it is in- 
telligence, 567. 


Deuscuuz, on Aratylus, ii. 548 n. 
Deycks, on Megarics, iii. 482 ., 491. 


DiauectTic little or none in earliest 
theorists, i. 96; Demokritus’ in- 
fluence on its growth, 86; of Zeno 
the Eleate, 96, ii. 316; its purpose 
and result, i. 102; compared with 
Parmenidés, 104; early physics 
discredited by growth of, 95; its 
introduction changes the character 
of philosophy, 109, 112; repug- 
nant to Herakleiteans, 110 2.; in- 
fluence of Drama and Dikastery, 
256; debate common in Sokratic 
age, 24], ii. 58; died out in later 
philesophy, i. 265 n.; disputations 
in the Middle Ages, 268 n.; modern 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240; process per se interesting to 
Plato, 275, 278, 473; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277; its importance, 
95, 225, 243, 497, 555; debate a 
generating cause of friendship. 
519 n.; and Eristic, 543, 554 n.; 
of Sokrates, viz?.; contrasted with 
Sophists’, 529, iii. 479; Sokrates 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, i, 256, 
260 ».; to social, political, ethical, 
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DIALECTIC, 


topics, 256; necessity of negative 
vein, 95, 242, 244 257, 266 n., 293, 
517, iii. 485 ; a value by itself, ii. 
258, 278, 294, 359-60, 387, 395 n., 
500, iii. 22; see Neyative Method ; 
procedure of Sokrates repugnant to 
Athenian public, i. 258, ii. 77; 
colloquial companion necessary to 
Sokrates, 59 ; Sokrates asserts right 
of satisfaction for his ownindividual 
reason, i. 257; Sokrates’ reason for 
attachment to, ii. 472 n.; Sokrates 
to the last insists on freedom of, 
154; stimulates, i. 292, 322, iii. 
78 n.; a8 stimulating, not noticed 
in Republic training, 236; its nega- 
tive and positive aspect, illustrated 
in Alkibiadeés I, and J7.,i. 837; in- 
discriminate, not insisted on in Gor- 
gias, ii. 143; protest against, 553 ; 
Euthydemus popular among ene- 
mies of, i. 555; common want of 
scrutiny, 269 n.; value of formal 
debate, as corrective of fallacies, 
553; its actual and anticipated 
effects, 341; Sokrates’ positive so- 
lutions illusory, 857; its ethical 
basis, ii. 322; autonomy of the in- 
dividual mind, 356, 513, 515 7.; 
contrast with the Leges, 358; Ari- 
stotle on, iil. 487 n.; obstetric me- 
thod, lead of the respondent followed, 
ij. 238; the respondent makes the 
discoveries for himself, 337; as- 
sumptions necessary in, il. 465; 
precepts for, 299 n.; long answers 
inadmissible, 52; brought to bear 
on Sokrates himself, 264, 298; the 
sovereign purifier, 409; its result, 
Knowledge, i. 267 ; contrasted with 
lectures, 11. 48, 556 n. ; alone useful 
for teaching, 240, 258, 261; a test 
of the expository process, i, 229, 
267; attainment of dialectical ap- 
titude, purpose of Sophistés and 
Politikus, ii. 476 ; antithesis of rhe- 
toric and, i. 305-6, 384-5, 402, ii. 
47, 49 n., 538, 74; difference of 
method, illustrated in Profayoras, 
72; superiority over rhetoric, 
claimed, 53; issue unsatisfactorily 
put, 145; rhetoric, as a real art, is 
comprised in, 237, 240; rhetoric 
superior in usefulness and celcbrity, 


DIALOGUES, 


_ 579, 600; Plato’s desire for cele- 


e 


brity in rhetoric and, ill, 8; its 
object, definition, i. 326, ii. 9L; its 
two processes, definition and divi- 
sion, 236, 246; testing of defini- 
tions by clothing them in particu- 
lars, iii. 33 m.; Inductive and Syl- 
logistic, i. 358 ; and Demonstrative, 
Aristotle’s two intellectual methods, 
233; the purest of all cognitions, 


-i1. 579 ; and geometry, two modes 


of mind’s procedure applicable to 
ideal world, iii. 91; requires no 
diagrams, deals with forms only, 
descending from highest, 92; is the 
consummation of all the sciences, 
gives the contemplation of the ideas, 
101; one of the manifestations rov 
diroooderv, 178 n.; standard for 
classifying sciences, ii. 601-2, 614; 
valuable principle, 615; exercisvs 
in, ili, 108; Hepublic contradicts 
other dialovues, 236-239 ; differ- 
ence of Aristotle’s and Plato’s view, 
i, 234; mixture in Plato of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism with 
dialectic theory, ii. 221; distinct 
aptitudes required by Aristotle for, 
i. 385; Aristotle on its dissecting 
function, 402 n. ; Stuic view, 242 1.; 
Theopompus, 324. 


Dra.ocugs, the Sokratic, i. viii, tx ; 


the lost, of Aristotle, 130 7., 226 7. ; 
of Sokratict virt, iii. 466, 469; of 
Plato, give little information about 
him personally, i. 130; different 
in form from Aristotle’s, 226 2.; 
vary in value, 350; varicty of 
Plato, 214; dramatic pictures, not 
historical, 290 7., 364 n., 480, 484 7., 
492, 502, 527, 432, 536, ii. 85, 214 
n., 225, 231; of common form— 
Plato never speaks in his own 
name, i. 214; reluctant to publish 
doctrines on his own responsibility, 
220, 223, 226, 231 n.; may have 
published under the names of 
others, 231 ; his lectures differ from, 
in being given in his own name, 
£74; Plato assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 n., 396; assumption intel- 
ligible in his day, 227; Sokratic 
elenchus, a test of the expository 
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DIANOIA. 


process, 229; of Search predomi- 
nate, 236; a necessary preliminary 
to those of Haposition, 533 ; their 
basis, Sokratic doctrine that false 
persuasion of knowledge is uni- 
versal, 238, 265; illustrated by 
Hippias and Churmidés, 396, 492; 
appeal to authority, suppressed in 
Academics, 239; debate common 
in the Sokratic age, 241; process 
per &e interesting to Plato, 275; the 
obstetric method—lead of the re- 
spondent followed, 238; modern 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; purpose to stimulate intellect, 
and form verifying power, ii. 388, 
399, 500; novelty and value of 
this, 402; process of generalisation 
always kept in view in, i. 278; 
affirmative and negative veins dis- 
tinct, 270, 274, 292; often no ul- 
terior affirmative end, 246; but 
Plato presumes the search will be 
renewed 266; value as suggestive, 
and reviewing under diflerent as- 
pects, 401; untenable hypothesis 
that Plato communicated solutions 
toa few, ix, 281, 273; no assignable 
interdependence, 279 ; each has its 
end in itself, az, 214, 246, 272 n., 
ii. 72 n., 278, 294, 301, 387, 391, 
895 n., 500, 550, 620, iii. 20, 165; 
of Exposition, pedagogic tone, il. 
588 n.; Plato’s change in old age, 
iii, 802, 350, 411, 454, 601; Xeno- 
phon compared, 601; order for 
review, i. 279; see Canon. 


Dranora, Nous and, two grades of in- 
telligence, iii. 93. 
DIK ARCHDUS, li. 202 n. 


DixasTs, opposition of feeling be- 
tween Sokrates and, i. 246; in- 
fluence of dikastery on growth of 
Dialectic, 256. 


Droporus Kroxvs, doctrine of Power, 
ili. 495; defended by Hobbes, 498 ; 
hypothetical propositions, 500; time, 
difficulties of Now, 6. ; motion, 7, ; 
Aristotle nearly coincides with, 501; 
and Hobbes, ib. ; his death, 502. 


Diogengs of Apollonia, life and doc- 
trines, i. 63; air his primordial 


DIVISION. 


element, 7.; many properties of 
64; physiolozy, 63 n., 65; cosmo- 
logy and meteorology, 66; often 
followed Herakleitus, 7. n.; anti- 
cipated modern doctrine of aéro- 
lithes, 67 n.; agreement with An- 
axagoras, 67; fundamental tenet, 
agreement with Aristotle and De- 
mokritus, 72 ”.; theory of vision, 
ili. 265 7. 

Diogenes of Sindpé, iii. 507 ; works, 
511; doctrines, 510; Sokrates’ pre- 
cepts fullest carried out by, 515; 
asceticism, 513; compared with 
Indian Gymnosophists and Selli, 
7b.,515 n., 518 n.; with Aristippus, 
545 ; communism of wives, 544 .; 
opposed Platonic Ideas, 519; the 
first protest of Nominalism against 
Realism, 520. 


Diogenes Laxrrivs, i. 160 n., 162. 
Dion CHRYsOsTOM, ili. 467 n. 


Dionysius, the elder, Aristippus’ 
intercourse with, iii. 549; visited 
by Plato, i. 221; the younger, 
visited by Plato, 126, 226; ex- 
pedition of Dion against, 127. 

Dionysius Hat., on Apology, i.282 n.; 
rhetorical powers of Plato and De- 
mosthenes, ill, 8 7.3 rivalry of 
Platu and Lysias, 11 ”.; contrasts 
Plato’s with Zaxparccot didAoyor, 
405 n.; Plato’s jealousy and love 
of supremacy, 471 n. 


Diotima, ii. 213 n., 214. 


Disease, general survey of, iii. 277 ; 
preservative and healing agencies, 
279. 

Dirrricy on Kratylus, ii. 520 n. 


Diversum, iii, 254; form of, per- 
vades all others, ii, 420, 444; Ari- 
stotle on, 451 n. 


Division, logical, i. 358; and defini- 
tion, the two processes of dialectic, 
ii, 2386, 246; dialocues of search 
illustrate process, 235, 388, 399; 
novelty and value of this, 4, 402 ; 
by dichotomy, 467 ; importance of 
founding on sensible resemblances, 
470 ; sub-classes often overlooked, 


DIVORCE. 


560; well illustrated in Philébus, 
562; but feebly applied, 588; 
Plato enlarges Pythagorean doc- 
trine, 587, 


Divorce, iii. 437. 


Dopona, oracle to be consulted, iii. 
355 ; Xenophon, 593. 

Dorne and making, i. 484; use of ef 
(qv and ed mparrew in Charmides, 
549 n. 

Drama, influence on growth of Dia- 
lectic, i. 256; mixed pleasure and 
pain excited by, ii. 574 .; Plato’s 
aversion to Athenian, iii. 346, 380; 
peculiar to himself, 347; Aristotle 
differs, 7b. n,; see Poetry. 


Dreams, doctrine of Demokritus, 
caused by images from objects, 
85; Plato’s theory of iii. 265; as 
affecting doctrine Homo mensura, 
ii, 8340; belief of rhetor Aristeides 
in, 356 n. 

DRUNKENNESS, Sokrates’ proof azainst, 
ii. 227, 229, iti. 316; is test of self- 
control, ii. 227 n.; iii. 318, 328; 
forbidden at Sparta, how far justi- 
fiable, 315 ; chorus of elders require, 
327; unbecoming the gnardians, 
328 n. 


E. 
EBERBABD, ll. 72 7. 


Ecirse, foretold by Thales, i. 4 7.; 
Anaximander’s ductrine, 6 n.; Py- 
thagoras’, 14 ».; Herakleitus’, 33. 


EpucaTiox, who is to judge what 
constitutes, i. 472; combined with 
polity by Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 
stotle, iii. 169, 214, 367; on prin- 
ciple that every citizen belongs to 
the city, 215; precautions in elect- 

- ing Minister of, 368; of men com- 
pared by Sokrates with training of 
inferior animals, ii. 269 n.; bad, 
of kings’ sons, iii. 342 ; training of 
boys and girls, 878; by music and 
gymnastic, 50; musical training 
excites love of the beautiful, 54; 
importance of music, 335; views 
of Xenophon, Polybius, Aristotle, 
ib.; music, Platonic sense, 176; 


INDEX. 


EGYPTIANS, * 


by fictions as well as by truth, 50; 
actual place of poetry in Greek, 
compared with Plato’s ideal, 177- 
180; type for narratives about 
men, 52; songs, music, and dancing 
to be regulated, 51, 319, 321, 379; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197; prizes at festivals, 821, 367 ; 
but object of training, war, not 
prizes, 389; only grave music 
allowed, 53, 196; music and gym- 
nastic necessary tocorrecteach other, 
55 ; gynmastic imparts courage, 1b.; 
training to ascend to the idea of 
good, 88; purpose, 96; studies in- 
troductory to philosophy, 97-100, 
234; difference in Leges, 304 2. ; 
arithmetic, 453; awakening power, 
97; stimulus from contradiction of 
one and many, 98; geometry, 453; 
conducts mind towards universal 
ens, 99; value of arithmetic and 
geometry, 382 ; by concrete method, 
383 n.; particulars to be brought 
under the general forms 454 ; 
astronomy, 452 ; object of teaching, 
384 ; by ideal figures, not observa- 
tion, 99; acoustics, by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
100; of Nocturnal Counsellors, 450, 
454; exercises in dialectic, 103; 
Plato’s remarks on effect of, 235; 
age for studies, 102, 880; philo- 
sophy should not be taught at a 
very early age, 86, 103; Mepubdlic 
contradicts other dialogues, 236- 
239; same training for men and 
women, 104; maintained in Leges, 
and harmonises with ancient le- 
gends, 224; contrast with Ari- 
stotle, 223 ; public training at Sparta 
and Krete, 308 ; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for Demos, 215; 
Xenophon’s scheme, 582-7; geo- 
metry and physics, Aristippus’ con- 
tempt for, 542, 548. 


Eoaer, i. 247 n. 


Eco, and Mecum or non-ego, anti- 
thesis of, ii, 841 n., 854 n. 


Ecyprians, iii. 859 n., 382, 383 2., 
445 n.; priests, historical know- 
ledge of, 295, 297; causes, 800; 
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Elpwveia. 
Plato’s reverence for regulations of, 
296 n. 

Eipwveia, characteristic of Sokrates 
and Sophists, ii. 429 n. 

Exgatic philosophy, i. 16-27, 96-107 ; 
Leukippus, 68 ; relation to atomic 
theory, 69; theory of vision, iii. 
265 n.; compared with Hindoo 
philosophers, 515 n. 


ELEIANS, li, 230 . 


ELEMENTS, the four, not primitive, 
iii. 266; varieties of each, 271; 
forms of the, 267; geometrical 
theory of, 269; Aristotle on, 270 
n.; a fifth added, 269 n., 451. 


Emotions, appealed to in the Ariton, 
i. 806; Bain on the Tender, 519 7.; 
a degenerate appendage of human 
nature, 456, ii. 608 ; implication of 
intelligence and, 594 ; antithesis of 
science and, 268, 406, 408 n.; the 
tender and esthetic, no place for, in 
tripartite division of soul, iii. 177 
n.3 poet’s appeal to, disturbs the 
rational government of the mind, 
119, 180, 379; restrictions on 
music and poetry, to keep emotions 
in a proper state, 197, 377; simili- 
tude of, in all, but dissimilarity of 
objects, 1. 326 n. 


EmMPEpoKLES, of universal pretensions, 
i. 49 ; doctrines, 39 ; four principles, 
ab, ; dissents from Ionic school and 
Herakleitus, 1b., 50; denies pvars 
(in sense of yeveots), 89 n.; com- 
pared with Anaxagoras, 54; Anax- 
imander, 56; the moving forces, 
Love and Enmity, 389; modern 
attraction and repulsion, 41 n.; 
physics, 40; predestined cycle, 41 ; 
Chaos, 75., 56 ; was aware of effect 
of pressure of air, 44”.; move- 
ments of the blood, 45; illustrated 
respiration by Klepsydra, 0. n.; 
perception, 46, iii. 265. ; contrary 
to Anaxagoras, i.61; knowledge of 
like by like, 46; God, 41 n., 44; 
demons, 48, 49 ; religious mysticism 
in, 49 ».; claims magical powers, 

«49; sacredness of life, metempsy- 
chosis, 48; friendship, 509; de- 
plores impossibility of finding out 


ENS. 


truth from shortness of life, 49; 
influence on Aristotle, 93; doc- 
trines identified by Plato with 
Homo Mensura, ii. 323, 325, 


Exps, science of, postulated, i. 363, 
499; dimly indicated by Plato, 479; 
correlation With the unknown Wise 
Man, 7b.; distinction of, ii. 593 n.; 
bo common, among established 
vopspa, 498 n. 


Exergy, analogous to guardians in 
state, iii. 65; Aristotle’s evépyesa, 
ii, 180. 

Ens, of Xenophanes, i. 18; of Par- 
menides, 69, ii. 265; combines ex- 
tension and duration, i. 20; and 
Non-Ens, an inherent contradiction 
in human mind, 21 ; alone contains 
truth — phenomena, probability, 
25; erroneously identified by Ari- 
stotle with Heat, <b, n.; Zeno, 
98; Gorgias the Leontine, 107-8 ; 
Demokritus, 70; contraries the 
Pythagorean principles of, 15 n.; 
an indeterminate predicate, ii. 302 ; 
theories of philosophers about, 412, 
443; materialists and idealists, 413; 
of Plato, comprehends objects of 
perception and of conception, 441, 
443; is ens one or many, 413; 
difficulties about non-ens and ens, 
equally great, 413, 418; is equi- 
valent to potentiality, 416; includes 
both the unchangeable and the 
changeable, 417; a tertium quid, 
distinct from motion and rest, 418 ; 
philosopher lives in region of ens,— 
Sophist, of non-ens, 420; non-ena, 
549; different views about, 456 n. ; 
its different meanings in Plato, 
393 n.; non-ens inconceivable, 411; 
five forms examined, 420, 444-6 ; 
a real form, not contrary to, but 
different from, ens, 4238, 446 ; inter- 
communion of forms of nen-ens and 
of proposition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426, 447; non-ens in Sophtstes 
different from other dialogues, 455 ; 
Plato’s view of non-ens, 456 a., 
462 n.; unsatisfactory, 462 n.; 
alone knowable, non-ens unknow- 
able, iii. 75; what is between ens 
and non-ens, the object of comm 
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¢b.; fundamental distinction of ens 
from fientia, 247; see Relativity, 
Ontology. 

Entirigs, quadruple distribution of, 
ii. 565; Cudworth’s immutable, 
282. 


EricoarMvs, i. 9. 


Eprrxrftus, on authority, i. 259 2. ; 
objective and subjective, 325 2.; 
girdcohos and iéss@rns, ili. 130 n.; 
scheme conformable to nature, 
517 n. 

Errxvurvs, garden, i. 122 n.; school 

' and library, 138 n.; Symposion of, 
ii. 228 n.; developed Aristippus’ 

_ @octrines, iii. 554; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 7., 129 n. 594, 
599 n., 607 n., iii. 331; scheme 
conformable to nature, 517 7.; on 
justice, 157 n.; antithesis of specu- 
lative and political life, ii. 144 n. ; 
immortality of the soul, 202 n.; 
against repulsive pictures of Hades, 
iii. 182 m.; prayer and sacrifice, 
425; agreement with Demokritean 
doctrine of chance, 1.77 n.; Plato’s 
theology compared with, iii. 189. 

EpimEnipgis, date, iii. 841 n. 

ErimftHevs, il. 38. 

Epinomts, its authorship, i. 167 n., 
175, 176, 179; represents Plato’s 
latest. opinions, ili. 451 n., 454 n.; 

ives education of Nocturnal Coun- 
sellors, 450, 454; soul prior to and 
more powerful than body, 450; 
genesis of kosmos, 451; jive ele- 
ments, 269 n., 451; wisdom, 451; 
theological view of astronomy, 452 ; 
arithmetic and geometry, propor- 
tionals, 453; particulars to be 
era under the general forms, 


Emornun, relation to aloénots, ii. 
375 n. ; see Science. 


EpisTLes, Plato’s, i. 203 ».; genuine- 
ness, 175-6, 179, 220 n.; written 
when old, 130; valuable illustra- 
tions of his character, 210 n.; in- 
tentional obscurity as to philoso- 
phical doctrine, 221, 223 x. 


"EmOupila, derivation, ii. 518 n. 


EROB. 


Equivoguss, i. 838 n., 547, ii. 285; 
Sokrates does not distinguish, 50; 
Aristotle more careful than Plato, 
i. 500, 11.50%.; fallacies of equivo- 
cation, i. 545; ii. 127 n.; gain, i. 
415; know, 546; ed (hy and eb 
mparrety, 549 n,, ti. 126n.; Nature, 
115, iii. 223; Cause, ii. 181, 185, 
187 n.; Good, 182,590; Ens, 443 ; 
Unum, Ens, Idem, Diversum, &c., 
302; Pleasure, 598 n.; Justice, 
lili, 129, 147, 150, 152. 


ERaANos, meaning, tii. 480 7.; Plato 
inconsistent, 429. 


ERASISTRATUS, iii. 288 n. 


Eruste, authenticity, i. 175-6, 179, 
185, 452 ; subject and interlocutors, 
442; vivacity, 447; philosophy the 
perpetual accumulation of know- 
ledge, 443; how to fix the quan- 
tity, 444; philosophy not multi- 
plication of learned acquirements, 
445; special art for discriminating 
bad and good, 446, 450; supreme, 
451; the philosopher its regular 
practitioner, 447; the philosopher, 
second best in several arts, 445; 
Aristotle’s copia and dgdynors, 451 
n.; relation of second-best man to 
regular practitioner, 445, 447, 449; 
supposed to point at Demokritus, 
449; humiliation of literary erastes, 
447, 


ERETRIAN school, transcendental, not 
ethical, iii. 476; qualities non-ex- 
istent without the mind, ii. 281 n. ; 
ai ili, 503; Menedémus, 


Eristic and dialectic, i. 554 2,; 
Aristotle’s definition, 543. 


Eros, differently understood, neces- 
sity for definition, ii. 235; deriva- 
tion, 525 n.; contrast of Hel- 
lenic and modern sentiment, 206 ; 
erotic dialogues, Phadrus and Sym- 
poston, tb.; a8 conceived by Plato, 
1b. 209, 215; inconsistent with ex- 
pulsion of poets, 208 n.; purpose of 
Symposion, to contrast Plato's with 
other views, 213; views of inter- 
locutors in Symposton, 214; a 

Demon intermediate between gods 
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and men, 215; but in Phedrus a 
powerful god, 7b. n., 216 n.; the 
stimulus to improving philosophical 
communion, 209, 211, 223; Phe- 
don, Theetétus, Sophistés, Republic, 
224; exaltation of, in a few, love of 
Beauty in genere, 212, 221; analogy 
to philosophy, 215, 216, 220; dis- 
paraged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates in Phedrus, 217; a variety 
of madness, ¢b.; Sokrates as repre- 
sentative of Hros Philosophus, 221, 
231; Xenophon’s view, 231. 


Eruics, diversity of beliefs, noticed 
by the ancients, i. 249, ii. 498 n.; 
hostility to novel attempts at ana- 
lysis, i. 258 n.; Sokrates distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views, 324; subjective unanimity 
coincident with objective dissent, 
325; Aristophanes connects idea of 
immorality with free thought, 111. 
194; the matter of ethical senti- 
ment variable, the form permanent, 
231; Pascal on, 587 n.; with poli- 
tical and social life, topic of Sokra- 
tes, i. 248, ii. 137, 322; self-regard- 
ing doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n.; order of problems as conceived 
by Sokrates, 71; to do, worse than 
to suffer, evil, 99, 106, 112, 134; 
no man voluntarily does, ili. 278 ; 
395-7 ; duaprnmara and adixnpara 
distinguished, 396, 398; and poli- 
tics treated together by Plato, 160; 
apart by Aristotle, 166; Sokrates 
and Plato dwell too exclusively on 
intellectual conditions, i. 400, 415; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies epi- 
thets, 401; Plato blends ontology 
with, ii. 585 ; forced conjunction of 
kosmology and, 611; physiology of 
Timeus subordinated to ethical 
teleology, iii. 285; different points 
of view in Plato, i. 496; modern 
theories, intuition, ii. 123; moral 
sense, not recognised in Gorgias 
and Protagoras, 1b. ; permanent and 
transient elements of human agency, 
127-180 ; ra dvOpomwa, iii. 331 
n.; the permanent, and not imme- 
diate satisfaction, the end, ii. 135 ; 
To €vexd rov confused with rd 


EutuHypiMvs. 


dia rt, i, 513; basis in Republic 
imperfect, iii, 155-8; Plato more 
a preacher than philosopher in the 
Republic, 156, 158; purpose in 
Leges, to remedy all misconduct, 
399; of Demokritus, i. 86; see 
Cynics, Kyrenaics, Epikurus, &c. 


Erymo.oey, see Name. 
Evsu.ings, sophisms of, iii. 482, 488. 


KupemMvs, iii. 284; Proklus borrowed 
from, i. 88 n. 


Eupoxvs, i. 128; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 n., 594 n.; 
598 n. 


EUKLEIDES, iii. 471; enlarged sum- 
mum genus of Parmenides, ii. 408 
n.; blended Parmenides with So- 
krates, iii. 473; Good, ii. 584, iii. 
474, 482 n.; nearly Plato’s last 
view, 475. 


Etvmpayla, equivoque, i. 338 n., ii. 
126 x. 


Evuripipes, Bacche analogous to 
Leges, iii. 306, 383 .; Hippolytus 
illustrates popular Greek religious 
belief, 191 7. 


EUSEBIUS, 1. 
285 n. 


Euthydémus, authenticity, i. 175, 
527; date, 176-80, 182, 185, 190, 
195 n., 561 n., ii. 243 v.53 scenery 
and personages, i. 527; dramatic 
and comic exuberance, 7b.; pur- 
pose, 178 n., 5380, 537 n., 544, 
iii. 482 ; Euthydémus and Diony- 
sodorus do not represent Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, i. 534; ironical 
admiration of Sophists, 541; 
earliest known attempt to expose 
fallacies, 549; the result of habits 
of formal debate, 555; character 
drawn of Sokrates suitable to its 
purpose, 536; possession of good 
things, without intelligence, useless, 
537; intelligence must include 
making and use, 538; fallacies of 
equivocation, 545, ii. 451 n.; @ 
dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter, i. 546, 547; extra dic- 
tionem, 547; involving deeper 
logical principles, 548 fie popu- 


coh Kn. ili, 188 2., 
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EUTHYPHRON. 


larity among enemies of dialectic, 
555; the epilogue to obviate this 
inference, 556; Euthydémus the 
representative of dialectic and phi- 
losophy, 559; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
557; Plato’s view untenable, 563 ; 
is Isokrates meant, 560, ii. 241 ; no 
teacher can be indicated, i. 558; 
compared with Parmentdés, 532 ; 
Republic, Philébus, Protagoras,540, 
ii. 593 n. 

Euthyphron, date of, i. 330 n.; its 
Sokratic spirit, 322 ; gives Platonic 
Sokrates’ reply to Melétus, Xeno- 
phontic compared, 314, 329; a 
retort against Aristophanes, 315 ; 
interlocutors, 310; EHuthyphron 
indicts his father for homicide, 311, 
ii. 103 n.; as warranted by piety, 
i. 312; acts on Sokratic principle 
of making oneself like the gods, 
313; Holiness, 312; answer by a 
particular example, 317; not what 
pleases the gods, 318, 322, 327; 
Sokrates disbelieves discord among 
gods, 313; why gods love the 
Holy, 319; nota branch of justice, 
320; for gods gain nothing, 321; 
holiness not a right traffic between 
men and gods, 321; dialogue use- 


INDEX. 


FALLACIES, 


EXPERIENCE, Zeno’s arguments not 


contradictions of data generalized 
from, i. 103 ; Plato’s theory of pre- 
natal, ii. 22; operation of pre-natal 
on man’s intellectual faculties, 218 ; 
reminiscence of pre-natal, know- 
ledge gained by, 222; post-natal 
not ascertained and measured by 
him, 22; no appeal to observation 
or, in studying astronomy and 
acoustics, iii. 99, 100; see Sense. 


Expert, authority of public judg- 


ment, nothing, of Expert, every- 
thing, i. 298, 307; opposition to 
Homo Mensura, ii. 345, 353; dif- 
ferent view, i. 319 n.; correlation 
with undiscovered science of ends, 
479; is never secn or identified, 
448, 472; how known, 471; So- 
krates himnsclf acts as, 308; the 
pentathlos of Erast, 450 ; finds out 
and certifies truth and reality, 419, 
420; badness of all reality, ii. 547; 
required to discriminate pleasures, 
119, 122; as dialectician and rhe- 
torician, 246; impracticable, 248 ; 
true government by, 483; postu- 
lated for names in Krutylus, 547, 


F. 


Fasrictvs, iii. 412 n. 


Faito and Conjecture, two grades of 
opinion, 11. 93. 
Fatxaciss, Sophists abused, i. 532 ; 


ful as showing the subordination of 
logical terms, 329. 

Evit, to do, worse than to suffer, ii. 
99, 106, 112, 184; contrast of 
usual with Platonic meaning, 105 ; 


the greatest, ignorance mistaking 
itself for knowledge, 408; great 
preponderance of, iii. 51, 291 7., 
421; gods not the cause of, 51; 
the good and the bad souls at work 
in the universe, 417; man the 
cause of, 263 ; inconsistency, tb. n. ; 
diseases of mind arise from body, 
278; no man voluntarily wicked, 
ii. 64, ili. 278, 395-7; done by the 
good man wilfully, by the bad un- 
willingly, i. 393; three causes of 
misguided proceedings, iii. 396; 
see Good, Virtue, Body. 

"E£is, Aristotelic, ii. 130. 

EXISTENCE, notion of, ii. 344 n., 417, 
438, 441, 444. 


A, ee ee eae 


did not invent, 560, iii. 488 2.; 
inherent liabilities to error in 
ordinary process of thinking, i. 550, 
iii. 484; corrected by formal 
debate, 1. 550, 553 7., 554; ex- 
posure of, by multiplication of par- 
ticular examples, 544; by conclu- 
sion shown aliunde to be false, 
549; Plato enumerates, Aristotle 
tries toclassify, 545; Huthydémus, 
earliest known attempt to expose, 
549; Bacon’s Jdola, 551; Mill’s 
complete enumeration of heads of, 
552; of sufficient Reason, 6 x. ; 
of equivocation, 545, ii. 127 n.; 
extra dictionem, i. 647; 4 ducto 
secundum guid ad dictum simpli- 
citer, 546, 647; Plato and Aristotle 
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FAMILY. 


fall into, ii. 348, 368 ; of confusion, 
513 n.; arguing in a circle, 205 zn. ; 
of Ratiocination, i. 546, 552; of 
Megarics and Antisthenes, 548; see 
Sophisms, Equivoques, 

Famity, Greek views of, ii. 206 n.; 
restrictions at Thebes, iii. 359 x. ; 
no separate families for guardians, 
67, 202, 206 ; ties mischievous, but 
cannot pmctically be got rid of, 
357; to be watched over by magis- 
trates, 358; treatment of infants, 
376; see Hducation, Communism, 
Woman, Infanticide. 

Farrar, F. W.,, ii. 543 n. 


Fare, relation to gods, iii. 249 n., 
497 ; see Chance. 


FERRIER, On scope and purpose of 
eee i. vt, n.; relativity of 
nowledge, ii. 333 n. ; antithesis of 
kyo and Mecum, 341 n.; necessity 
of setting forth counter-proposi- 
tions, 359. 

Frcinvs, interpretation of Plato, i. ix ; 
fullowed Thrasyllean classification, 
170; on Good and Beauty, ii. 210 n.; 
on Parmenidés, 292 n.; on autho- 
rity, 354 ; wwystic sanctity of names, 
541 n. 

Fiaure, defined, ii. 4; pleasures of, 
true, 575. 


Ffxance, see Aenophon. 


Finite, Zeno’s reductiones ad A bsur- 
dum, i. 97; natural coalescence 
of infinite and, ii. 559; illus- 
tration from speech and music, 
560; insufficient, 561. 

Fire, doctrine of Anaximander, i. 5; 
Anaximenes, 7; Pythagoras, 13; 
Herakleitus, 28, 31 ., 33; soul 
compared to, 85; Empedokles, 39 ; 
Anaxagoras, 53, 54, 58 ».; identi- 
fied with mind by Demokritus, 78. 

Fiscuer, Kuno, ii. 292 n. 

Fods, iii. 280 n. 


Feerwi.u, the Necessity of Plato, iii. 
2 


FRignpsHIP, a moving force, in Em- 
pedokles, i. 89; problem in Lysis 
too gencral, 518 ; causes of enmity 


ants 


GEOMETRY. 

and, exist by nature, ii. 115 1n.; 
colloquial debate as a generating 
cause, i. 519 .; desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; not 
likeness and unlikeness, 509, 510, ii. 
134; physical analogy, i. 519 n.; 
the Indifferent friend to Good, 510, 
520; illustrated by philosopher, 
51L; the primum amabile, 512, 
522; prima amicitia of Aristotle, 
compared, 525; Xenophontic So- 
krates and Aristotle, 518. 


G. 


Gain, double meaning of, i. 415; no 
tenable definition found, 7b., 416 ; 
see Hipparchus. 


GALEN, relation to Plato, iii. 287; 
soul threefold, 7b.; a xpaots of 
bodily elements, ii. 1667. ; immor- 
tal, 200 n., 204; on Philébus, 
584 n.; belief in legends, iii, 180 
n.; Plato’s theory of vision, 265 
n.; structure of apes, 286. 

Ga uppl, Pascal, ii. 328. 


GENERAL maxims readily laid down 
by pre-Sokratic philosophers, i. 
72 n.; terms vaguely understood, 
269 n., 325 n., 381 n., 495, 11 

2, 49 n., 50, 115 n.; Mill on, 
i. 380 n.; hopelessness of defining, 
O17 n. 


GENERALS, Greek, no_ professional 
experience, 1. 465, 

GENERIC and specific terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344; and analogical wholes, 379, 
524 n., ii. 584; unity, how distri- 
buted among species and indi- 
viduals, 557, 565. 


Genius, why not hereditary, ii. 41, 
43, 45. 


GEoMETRY, Pythagorean, i. 16; modern 
application, 10 n.; subject of Plato’s 
lectures, 219 n.; value of, iii. 
882, 453; Lucian against, i. 256 ; 
successive stages of its teaching 
illustrate Platonic doctrine, 224 ; 
twofold, ii. 578, 615; pure and 
applied mathematics, 616 .; Ari- 
stotle’s view of axioms, of, i. 229 1. ; 
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GFRORER. 


from induction, iii. 383 n.; painless 
leasures of, li, 575, 607 n.; and 
ialectic, two modes of mind’s pro- 
cedure applicable to ideal world, iii. 
91; geometry, assumes diagrams, 
tb.; conducts mind towards uni- 
versalens, 99 ; uselessness of written 
treatises, i. 467; proportionals, iii. 
252 n., 269 n., 453; geometrical 
theory of the elements, i. 219 n., iii. 
269; Aristotle on, 270n.; Kyrenaic 
and Cynic contempt for, 510, 542, 
548. 
GFROBER, iii. 285 n. 
Gops, derivation of Geoi, ii. 517 n.; 
Xenophanes, i. 17, iii. 474 2; 
Parmenides, i. 20, 26; Empedo- 
kles, 41 n., 44, 48, 49; Anaxa- 
gorean Nous represented later as a 
god, 56; Diogenes of Apollonia, 66 
n.; Demokritus, 85; Sokrates, 285, 
313, 359; Plato’s proofs of exist- 
ence of, iii. 417, 420, 449; locality 
assigned to, 258 n. ; fabricated men 
and animals, ii. 38 ; possess the Idea 
of cognition, 274, 275 n. ; free from 
pleasure and pain, 608; do not 
assume man’s form, iii. 51, 182 n. ; 
Lucretius on, 182 n.; cause good 
only, 51; no repulsive fictions to 
be tolerated about, 1., 182; Do- 
dona and Delphi to be consulted 
for religious legislation, 60, 164 n., 
355, 367; ra Geta, 331 nx. 5 primary 
and visible gods, 257; secondary 
and generated gods, 258; Plato’s 
dissent from established religious 
doctrine, 169, 191 ; Plato compared 
with Epikurus, 189, 425; Plato’s 
view of popular theology, 266 n., 
358, 367; popular Greek belief, 
well illustrated in Euripides’ //tp- 
polytus, 191 n. ; God’s PAdvos, 192 
n.; Aristotle, 425; see Demturgus, 
Religion, Inspiration. 
— makes all things beautiful, i. 
73. 
Goon, Demokritus’ theory, i. 86; the 
Pythagorean xacpés, first cause of, 
ii. 617 n.; an equivoque, 590; and 
pleasurable, as conceived by the 
Athenians, 147 ; contrast of usual 
with Platonic meaning, 105, 109; 
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GOOD. 


universal desire of, 18, 97, 210, 
554, 591, 612 n.; akin, evil alien, 
to every one, i. 514; alone caused 
by gods, iii. 51 its three varieties, 
ii. 78 n., 125 n., iii. 88, 143, 459; 
Eros one, ii. 210; as object of 
attachment, i. 526 ; the four virtues 
the highest, and source of all other 
goods, iii. 458; is the just, honour- 
able, expedient, i. 337; not know- 
ledge, 360; is gain, A)4-7; ‘True 
and Real, coalesce in Plato’s mind, 
420; Campbell on erroneous identi- 
fication of truth and, ii. 611 n.; 
the primum amabile, i. 513, 522; 
approximation to Idea, 528; In- 
different friend to, 510, 520; plea- 
sure is, il. 60, 78 n., 121 n.; agree- 
ment with Aristippus, iii. 555-7 ; 
meaning of pleasure as the summum 
bonum, ii. 556; the permanent, 
and not immediate satislaction, the 
end, 135; Sokrates’ reasoning, 79 ; 
too narrow and exclusively pruden- 
tial, 82; not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; 
not ironical, 87; com with 
Republic, 83; Protagoras, 120, 
121; coincidence of Republic and 
Protagoras, 125 n.; inconsistent 
with Gorgtwas, 78, 119; argument 
in Gorgtas untenable, 126 ; Platonic 
tdeal, view of Order, undetined 
results, 150; Plato’s view of rhetoric 
dependent on his tdéal of, 149; 
is advria, 557 n.; is maximum of 
pleasure and minimum of pain, iii. 
322-376, 329-333 ; at least an 
useful fiction, 333 ; not intelligence 
nor Wemnan 88; and happiness, 
correlative terms in Philebus, ii. 
553; is it intense pleasure without 
any intelligence, 556; or intelligence 
without pleasure or pain, 657; in- 
telligence more cognate than plea- 
sure to, 566, 580; pleasure a gene- 
ration, therefore not an end, nor the 
good, 576; a tertium quid, 657, 
580; intelligence the determining, 
pleasure the indeterminate, 567; 
a mixture, 580; five constituents, 
581; the answer as to, does not 
satisfy the tests Plato lays down, 
591; has not the unity of an idea, 
584; Plato’s in part an eclectic 
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GORGIAS. 

doctrine, 585; special accomplish- 
ments oftener hurtful, if no know- 
ledge of the good, i. 846; man who 
has knowledge of, can alone do evil 
wilfully, 893; knowledge of, iden- 
tified with vots, 361; postulated 
under different titles, 862; special 
art for discriminating, 446; how 
known, undetermined, 362, 539; 
only distinct answer in Protagoras, 
540, ii. 814, 122; the profitable, 
general but not constant explana- 
tion of Plato, i. 369; is essentially 
relative, ili. 241 »., 541; Idea of, 
rules the world of Ideas, as sun the 
visible, 89, $0; Aristotle on, 242 
n.; Anaxagoras’ nous, ii. 188; 
training to ascend to Idea, iii. 
88; dialectic gives the contempla- 
tion of, 101; rulers alone know, 
240; Idea of, left unknown, 241; 
chanzes in Plato’s views, 474; 
Eukleides, ii. 584, iii. 475, 482 7. ; 
nearly same as Plato’s last doctrine, 
475; discourse of Sokrates with 
Avistippus, 539, 541; Xenophontic 
Sokrates, ii. 585. 


Goraias THE LEONTINE, reasoned 
avainst the Absolute as either Ens 
or Entia, i. 107; Ens incogitable 
and unknowable, 108; contrasted 
with earlier philosophers, 109 ; not 
represented by Dionysodorus in 
Euthydemus, 534; celebrity, il. 
90; theory of vision, tii. 265 2. 


Gorgias, the, date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 
182, 184, 561 x., ii. 90 »., 142; its 
general character, discrediting the 
actualities of life, 180; reply to, by 
Aristeides, 147 2.; upholds inde- 
pendence and dignity of philosophic 
dissenter, 151; scenery and person- 
azes, 90; rhetoric the artisan of 
persuasion, 92; a branch of flattery, 
04, 146; citation of four statesmen, 
132, 137; true and counterfeit arts, 
96; multifarious arts of flattery, 
aiming at immediate pleasure, 132 ; 
despots and rhetors have no real 
power, 97; description of rhetors, 
untrue, 145; rhetoric is of little 
use, 108, iii. 11; Sokrates’ view 


different in Xenophon, ii. 146 n.; | 





GORGIAS. 


issue unsatisfactorily put by Plato, 
145; view stands or falls with 
tdéal of Good, 149; all men wish 
for Good, 97; illustration from 
Archelaus, 98, 107 n., 109, 110, iii, 
534; Plato’s peculiar view of Good, 
ii. 104, 109; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105; xaydv and aicypéoy 
defined, 100, 107; definition un- 
tenable, 108; to do, a greater 
evil than to suffer, wrong, 99, 134; 
inconsistent with description of 
Archelaus, 106; reciprocity of re- 
gard indispensable, 107 ; opposition 
of Law and Nature, 106, 112; no 
allusion to Sophists, 113; uncer- 
tainty of referring to nature, 114; 
punishment a relief to the wrong- 
doer, 100, 102, 109; the only cure 
for criminals’ mental distemper, 
102; consequences of theory, 110; 
analozy of mental and bodily dis- 
temper pushed too far, 111; its 
incompleteness, 1388; are largest 
measure, and all varieties, of desire, 
good, 118; good and pleasurable as 
conceived by the Athenians, 147 ; 
good and pleasurable not identical, 
119, 600 n.; argument untenable, 
126; expert required to discrimi- 
nate pleasures, 119, 122; sdéal of 
measure, view of order, undefined 
results, 150; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-30; psychology defective, 129 ; 
temperance the condition of virtue 
and happiness, 133; Sokrates re- 
solves on scheme of life, 135; 
agreement of Sokrates with Ari- 
stippus, iii, 556 n. ; Sokrates alone 
follows the true political art, ii. 
136-7; condition of success in 
life, 134; danger of dissenter, «bd. ; 
Sokrates as a dissenter, 139 ; claim 
of locus standi for philosophy, 142 ; 
but indiscriminate crdéss-examina- 
tion given up, 143; mythe re- 
specting Hades, 1386; compared 
with Protagoras, 41 n., 79, 120-2, 
124-30, 599, Philébus, 599, 600; 
Apology, Kriton, Republic, 187; 
Leges, ¢b., iii. 331, 332, 853; Me- 
nexenus, 9; Xenophontic Sokrates, 
634, 577. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


GovERNMENT, natural rectitude of, i. 
422; Plato does not admit the 

_Yeceived classification, ii. 482; true 
classification, scientific or unscien- 
tific, 483; monarchy and demo- 
cracy the mother-poltties, iii, 341; 
dissent of Aristotle, 1b. ”.; seven 
distinct natural titles to, 338 ; illus- 
trated by Argos, Messéné, Sparta, 
339 ; imprudent to found on any 
one title only, 7.; five types of, 
104-10; three constituents of good, 
341; Plato’s tdéal, ii. 188; un- 
scientific, or by many, counterfeit, 
483; genuine, by the one scientific 
man, 2b., 488, iii. 309; counter- 
theory in Protagoras, ii. 39, 490 ; 
distinguished from general, &c., 
486; no laws, 484; practicable 
only in golden age, ili, 349; by 
fixed laws the second best, 11. 485; 
excess of energetic virtues entails 
death or banishment, of gentle, 
slavery, 488; true ruler aims at 
forming virtuous citizens, 487; 
etandard of ethical orthodoxy to be 
maintained, 488; of unscientific 
forms despotism worst, democracy 
least bad, 486, 494 ; a bad govern- 
ment no government, 497 n.; 
timocracy, iil. 105; oligarchy, 20. ; 
democracy, 106; despot, 107 ; 
education combined with, by Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, 169; Sokratic 
ideal differently worked out by 
Plato and Xenophon, ii. 489; Xeno- 
phon’s idéal, citizen willing to be 
ruled, iii. 571, 574, 576 ; and scien- 
tific ruler, 580 ; Xenophon’s scheme 
of, a wisely arranged Oriental des- 
potism, 591; see State. 

GRAFENHABN, li. 529 n. 

GramMMak, no formal, existed in Plato’s 
time, i. 365 7., ii. 434. 


Greece, political changes in, during 
Plato’s life, i. 1; Greeks all by 
nature kinsmen, lili. 73. 


GRIMM, Ii. 531 n., 547 n, 
Grorre, on Leges, iii. 385 n. 
Guanpians, characteristics, iil. 49, 


51; drunkenness unbecoming, 328 
m.; consist of men and women, 
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HARRIS. 


67, 72; syssitia, 58; communism 
of, 2b., 71, 168, 197; maintenance 
of city dependent on their habits, 
character, education, 59, 60, 167, 
198, 206; no family ties, 67, 202- 
6; temporary marriages, 69, 203; 
object, 226 ; number limited, Plato 
and Aristotle, 206, 226-9 ;.age for 
studies, 102; studies introductory 
to philosophy, 97-100; courage 
seated in, 61; analegous to reason 
and energy in individuals, 65; 
divided into rulers and auxiliaries, 
56 ; compared with modern soldiers, 
176, 209. 


GYMNASTIC, art reducible to rule, ii. 


147 n.; measured quantity alone 
good, i. 443; education in, neces- 
sary for guardians, iii, 50; should 
be simple, 54; imparts courage, 55 ; 
prizes at festivals, 367; but object 
of training, war, not prizes, 389 ; 
music necessary to correct, 55. 


H. 


Habes, no repulsive fictions tolerated 


of, iii. 51, 182; mythe of, in Re- 


public, 121; in Gorgias, ii. 136. 
HaMI.Ton, Sir WM., doctrines incon- 


sistent, i. xt, n.; Plato’s reasonings 
on the soul, ii. 20 ., 205 n.; 
Reid and Berkeley, 375 n.; Judg- 
ment implied in every act of Con- 
sciousness, 376 n.; relativity of 
knowledge, 343 n.; primary and 
secondary qualities, iii. 271 n. 


Happiness, relation to knowledge, i. 


489, 490; Plato’s peculiar view of, 
1. 109; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105; its elements depre- 
ciated, 130; temperance the con- 
dition of, 183; all mep love Good 
as means to, 210; and good, cor- 
relative terms in Philébus, 663; 
Sydenham on seat of, 591 .; the 
end of the state and individual, iii. 
125 ; flowing from justice, 46, 110, 
116; see Good, Pleasure. 


Harmopivus, ii. 209 n. 
Harris, James, on Homo Mensura, ii. 


348 n.; Plato’s etymologies, 519 n. ; 
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HARVEY. 


on Stoical doctrine of virtue, iii. 
133 2.; on sophism Kupievor, 
496 n.; time, 501 n. 


Harvey, Dr. WoM., iii. 288. 


HeEsrew studies, their effect on clas- 
sical scholarship, i. 2227, ».3 uni- 
formity of tradition contrasted with 
diversity of Greek philosophy, 255 
n.; allegorical interpretation of pro- 
phets, ii. 57 n.; writers, Plato's 
resemblance to, ili. 188 n., 285. 


HEponists, doctrine, ii. 594 ; included 
dAvria in end, 597; did not set 
aside all idea of limit, 612 ».; basis 
adopted in Plato’s argument, 595, 
607 ».; enforced same view as 
Plato on intense pleasures, 598 ; 
see Pleasure. 

Heeet, origin of philosophy, i. 254; 
ideal Expert, 7b, n.; Plato’s view 
of the soul, ii. 190 2.; Anaxagoras’ 
nous, 178 n. 


Heaestas, the “‘ death-persuader,” iii. 
558 ; coincidence with Cynics, 559 ; 
doctrine of relativity, 7b. 


HeinporF, on Kratylus, ii. 527; 
Charmidés, iii. 163; Republic, 7b. 

HEKATZUS, censured by Herakleitus, 
i, 27. 


HERAKLEITUS, works and obscure 
style, i. 27; dogmatism and censure 
of his predecessors, 7b. ; metaphy- 
sical, 28; physics, <b., 33; did not 
rest proof uf a principle on induc- 
tion of particulars, il. 526 n.; 
Fiert his principle, i. 29; Par- 
menides’ opposed, 38; the law of 
Fiert alone permanent, 30; no 
substratum, 31; identified with 
Homo Mensura, ii. 828, 325, 336, 
3388; rejected by Aristotle, but 
approved by modern science, i. 38 
n., ii, 386 n., 364 2.5 exposition 
by metaphors, i. 29, 31; fire and 
air, 28, 33; fire a symbol for the 
universal force or law, 31 .; dis- 
tinction of tdeal and elementary 
fire, 33 1. ; doctrine of contraries, 
31, 32, ii, 809 ».; the soul an 
effuence of the Universal, i. 35; 
individual reason worthless, 4d. ; 


HERSOHEL, 


Universal Reason,the reason of most 
men ag it ought to be, 87; mepsexov 
compared with Anaxagorean Nous, 
58 n.; sleep, 35; theory of vision, 
lili, 265 n.; time, 256 n.; para- 
doxes, i, 38 7.3; TloAupaéin vdov ob 
b:8dcxet, i. 27 ; reappears in Plato, 
3861; enigmatical doctrine of his 
followers, ii. 369 .; their repug- 
nance to dialectic, i.110.; names 
first imposed in accordance with 
his theory, ii. 518 ”., 582-8 ; names 
the essence of things, 542 n., 543; 
theory admitted, 534; some names 
not consistent with it, 586; the 
theory uncertain, 538 ; flux, true of 
particulars, not of Ideas, 537 ; anti- 
pathy to Pythagoras, 534 n.; in- 
fluence on the development of 
logic, i. 89; on Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 66 ».; Protagoras, ii. 369 n. ; 
Plato, i. 28; Stoics, 28, 36 n. 


HeERak errvs the Allegorist, ii.208 7., 
iii, 185 n. 

Hférakxés, the choice of, ii. 38 n., 
iii, 532, 

Heresy, see Orthodoxy. 


HERMANN, GopFREy, natural recti- 
tude of names, ii. 517 n. 


Hermann, K. F., theory of Platonic 
canon, 1.177; Susemihl coincides, 
180; principle of arrangement 
reasonable, 192 ; more tenable than 
Schleiermacher’s, 193; Weberweg 
attempts to reconcile Schleiermacher 
with, 182; on Hippias Major, 364 
n.; Kratylus, ii, 526 n.; Republic, 
457; Leges, iii. 303 n., 357 n., 
399 n., 405 n. 


HERMOKRATES, intended as last in 
Republic tetralogy, i. 195, jii. ‘295, 
302. 


HERoporTos, infers original aqueous 
state of earth from prints of shells 
and fishes, i. 19; Psammetichus’ 
experiment, ii. 506 n.; the gods’ 
jealousy, iii. 192 2.; sacrifice and 
prayer, 424, 425 n. 


HERSCHEL, SiR JOHN, axioms of arith- 
metic from induction, iii. 383 2. 
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HESIOD. 


Hesrop, cosmology, i. 2-3, 4 ”-; cen- 
sured by Xenophanes, 17; by He- 
Yakleitus, 27. 


HEtT2ze&, iii, 889, 544, 545. 


Hinpoos, Sleeman on grounds of be- 
lief among, ii. 360 n. ; philosophers 
compared with Eleatics, iii. 515 n. 

Hipparcuia, wife of Krates, iii. 
528 n. 


Hipparchus, authenticity, i. 166 n., 
176, 179, 208 n., 414, 417, 426; 
and Minos analogous and inferior 
to other works, 414; purpose, 416 ; 
subject—definition of lover of gain, 
403 ; double meaning of gatn, 415; 
first definition, rejected, 403; cha- 
racter and precept of Hipparchus 
the Peisistratid, eulogy of Sokrates, 
405 ; Gain is yood—apparent con- 
tradiction, 1b.; gain the valuable, 
the profitable, and therefore the 
good, 407 ; some gain is good, some 
evil, 406 ; objections, 407; no ten- 
able definition of gain found, 415, 
416. 

Hippias Major, authenticity, i. 175, 
185, 364 n.; date, 176, 178-9, 
182; situation and interlucutors, 
364 ; Hippias lectured at Sparta on 
the beautiful, the fine, the honour- 
able, 366, 370; no success at Sparta 
—law forbids, 366; the lawful is 
the profitable, 367; comparison 
with Xenophon, 365, 368; the 
beautiful? 371; instances, 372 ; 
Gold makes all things beautiful, 
373; complaint of vulgar analo- 
gies, 7b.; answer fails of universal 
application, 374; the becoming, 
and the useftul—objections, 375 ; 
a variety of the pleasurable, 376 ; 
inadmissible, 377, 378; Sokrates 
attethpts to assign some general 
concept, 379, 524 n., ii. 584; 
analogy of Sokrates’ explanations 
in Memorabilia, i. 380; and Minor 
illustrate general theory of the dia- 
logues of Search, 396; antithetise 
rhetoric and dialectic, 402. 


Hippias Minor, authenticity, i. 175, 
387 n., 388 n.; date, 175, 178-9, 
180, 184; and Major illustrate 


HOMICIDE, 


general theory of dialogues of search, 
396; antithetise rhetoric and dia- 
lectic, 402 ; polemical and philoso- 
phical purpose, 395; its thesis 
maintained by Sokrates in Memo- 
rabilia, 398; combated by Ari- 
stotle, 899; characters and situa- 
tion, 388; Achilleus preferred by 
Hippias to Odysseus, veracity to 
mendacity, #b., 390; contested by 
Sokrates, veracious agd mendacious 
man the same, 389; to hurt wil- 
fully better than to do so unwil- 
lingly, 390; Hippias dissents, 392 ; 
good man alone does evil wilfully, 
Sokrates’ perplexity, 393; critics 
on the sophistry of Sokrates, 394. 
HIPPOKRATES, iii. 289, 


Hopspes on similitude of passions in 
all, but dissimilarity of objects, i. 
326 n.; exercises for students, ii, 
288 n., 298 n.; subject and object, 
327 n.; analogy of state toindividual, 
lil. 128; cause, 494 n., 499; Dio- 
dorus’ doctrine defended, 498; coin- 
cides with Aristotle on motion, 501. 


Houiness, what is? i. 312; not what 
gods love, 318, 322, 327; why the 
guds love it, 319; how far like 
justice, ii. 49 ; not a branch of jus- 
tice, i. 820; not aright traffic be- 
tween men and gods, 821; is it 
holy ? ii. 49; the holy, one type in 
Platonic, various in Xenophontic, 
Sokrates, 1. 328. 


Homer, cosmology, i. 2; censured by 
Xenophanes, 17; Herakleitus, 27 ; 
considered more as an instructor 
than as a poet, 456 ; and poets, the 
great teachers, 465; picture in 
Republic, as really knowing nothing, 
466, iil. 118; Strabo on, 180 2.; 
Herakleitus the allegorist, ii. 208 n., 
il. 185 m.; Plato’s fictions con- 
trasted with, 181 n.; diversity of 
subjects, 1. 463; inspired by gods, 
458; analugy of Magnet, 459; 
on friendship, 509; identified by 
Plato with Homo Mensura, ii. 323. 


Homo Mrnsusa, see Relativity. 
HomM@omeErixs, see Anaxagoras. 
Homicipg, varicties of, iii, 400-403 ; 
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HONOURABLE. 


nalties, 400; Plato follows pecu- 
iar Attic view, 403. 


HonovuraBLe, the, Hippias’ lectures at 
Sparta on, i. 370; identified with 
the just, good, expedient, 337; 
actions conducive to pleasure are, 
li. 66; by law, not nature, Ari- 
stippus’ doctrine, iii. 553. 

Horace, scheme of life, iii. 547 n., 
§48 n, ® 


Huet, Be., i, 255 n. 


Humsoipr, Wa. von, origin of lan- 
guage, ii, 543 n. : 
Hume, Athenian taxation, iii. 599 n. 


HunrTING, meaning of, iii. 386; how 
far permitted, 385. 


HoTcHeEson, FRANCIS, iii. 132 n. 


HyYPorHEsis, discussion of, distinct 
from discussion of its consequences, 
li. 173, 187; ultimate appeal to 
extremely general hypothesis, 187 ; 
in Republic, only a stepping-stone 
to the first principle, 188; pro- 
visional assumption of, and conse- 
quences traced,exercise for students, 
287 ; illustration, 289. 


I. 


IpEAs, Plato’s, differ from Pythagorean 
Number, i. 10; identified by Plato 
. with the Pythagorean symbols, 218, 
ii, 279 n., 588 n.; differ from 
Demokritean atoms, i. 75; the de- 
finitions Sokrates sought for, 327 ; 
Plato assumed the common cha- 
racteristic, by objectivising the 
word itself, ib. doctrine derived 
its plausibility from metaphors, 
213; soul’s immortality rests on 
assumption of, ii. 189; remini- 
scence of the, 218; as Forms, 189; 
the only causes, 172; formal, 184 
n.; logical phantoms as real causes, 
180 n.; truth resides in, 187; 
alone exclude contrary, i. 337 1. ; 
unchangeable, ii. 459 x., iti. 76; 
Herakleitean flux not true of, ii 
537; partly changeable and partly 
unchangeable, 440; disguised in 
particulars, iii. 29 n.; fundamental 


IDEA. 


distinction of particulars and, 247 ; 
alone knowable, 75; opinion, of 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
tb.; assumption of, as separate entia, 
ii, 171, 179; great multitude of, 
186; characteristics of world of, 
279; Ideas separate from, but par- 
ticipable by, sensible objects, 266 ; 
objections, 267-274; the genuine 
Platonic theory attacked, 276 ; none 
of some objects, 268; how partici- 
pable by objects, 270, 271, 279, iii. 
165; not fitted on to the facts of 
sense, ii. 286 ; Aristotle partly suc- 
cessful in attempt, 7b.; analogous 
difficulty of predication, iii. 525; 
“the third man,” ii. 271; not 
merely conceptions, «b., 281; not 
mere types, 272; not cognizable, 
since not relative to ourselves, 2b., 
280; gods have Idea of cognition, 
274, 275 n. ; dilemma, ideas exist 
or philosophy impossible, 275; 
intercommunion of some forms, 
419, 464 n.; analogy of letters and 
syllables, 419; what forms, deter- 
mined by philosopher, 420; of 
non-ens, and proposition, opinion, 
judgment, 425, 426; of Diversum 
pervades all others, 420; rap azo- 
pacewy, 451 n. ; of Animal, iii. 251, 
263 n., 292; kosmos on pattern of, 
256 ; action on Materia Prima, 267 ; 
of the elements, ¢b.; of insects, 
&c., ii. 406 n.; of names and things 
nameable, 502 n., 505, 544 n.; 
names fabricated by lawgiver on 
type of, 503, 506, 543; names the 
essence of things, 542 .; doctrine 
about classification not necessarily 
connected with, 564; of Beauty 
exclusively presented in Symposton, 
223; of Good, approximation ot 
primum amabile, 1. 523; training 
to ascend to the idea of good, iii. 
88, 91; comparison of idea of good 
to sun, 89, 90; of Good, in Phedon, 
Anaxagoras’ nous, ii. 188; known 
to the rulers alone, ili, 240; left 
unsolved, 241; the contemplation 
of, by dialectic, 101; reluctance to 
undertake active duties, of those 
who have contemplated, 96 ; philo- 
gopher lives in region of, sophist in 
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IDEAL. 


region of non-ens, ii, 420, iii. 74; 
little said of, in Menon, ii. 23, 25 
n.; postulated in Témeeus, iii. 248 ; 
discrepancy of Sophistés and other 
dialogues, ii. 458 ; the idealists’ doc- 
trine the same as Plato’s in Phedon, 
&c., tb., 460; Pheedrus, Phoedon, 
and Timceus compared, ili. 267 n. ; 
Plato’s various views, ii. 180, iii. 
474: the last, 475; Aristotle on, 
i, 230 n., 528, 524 n., ii. 187 n., 
285, 459, 584 n., 586 n., iii. 242 
n., 475 n.; Sophistés approximates 
to Aristotle’s view, ii. 461 ; generic 
and analogical aggregates, i. 379, 
524 n., ii. 584; Antisthenes and 
Diogenes on, iii, 519; the first 
protest of Nominalism against 
Realism, 520; see Particulars, 
Phenomena, Universal. 


IDEAL, to Plato the only real, i, 422. 


IpEALISTS, ii. 413; meaning of ens, 
444; argument against, 416, 437, 
458 ; doctrine of, the same as Plato’s 
in Phedon, &c., 458, 460. 


IDENTITY, personal, i. 341, 356, il. 
211; and contradiction, principle 
of, 308. 

ISarns distinguished from qAdco- 
hos, ii. 130 2.5; rexvirys, ii. 43 2. 

IGNOBANCE, mischiefs of, i. 844; de- 
pend on the subject-matter, 345 ; 
to hurt knowingly better than 
ignorantly, 390, 391; evil done by 
bad man unwillingly, by good wil- 
fully, 393; not pleasure, the cause 
of wrongdoing, ii. 66; mistaking 
itself for knowledge, the worst evil, 
408; sce Knowledge. 


Imirator, logical classification of, ii. 
427; of the wise man, sophist is, 
428 ; poets’ mischievous imitation 
of imitation, iii. 117. 

IMMORTALITY, beliefs as to partial, 
ii. 161 ».; popular Greek belief, 
204; metempsychosis a general 
element in all old doctrines, 202 
n.; of rational soul only, iii, 272 ; 
of all three parts of soul? ii. 160; 
Plato’s demonstration rests on as- 
sumption of ideas, 189; includes 
pre-existence of all animals, and 


INDUCTIVE, 


metempsychosis, 190; fails, 200, 
205, 220; leaves undetermined 
mode of pre-existence and post- 
existence, 200; was not generally 
accepted, 203; Xenophon’s doc- 
trine, 196 n.; Aristotle’s, 197 n.; 
common desire for, 211; attained 
through mental procreation, beaut 
the stimulus, 7b.; only metaphori- 
cal in Symposion, 223. 


InDETERMINATE, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the, i. 11; pleasure the, 
li. 5673 see Infinite. 


Ixpran philosophy, compared with 
Greek, i. 111, 249 n., ni. 515 7., 
517; analogy of Plato’s doctrine of 
the soul, ii. 165, 203 n.; Gymno- 
sophists compared with Diogenes, 
iii, 518, 615 n.; antiquity of, 514 
n.; suicide, 517 n.; Antisthenes did 
not borrow from, 515 n.; antithesis 
of law and nature, 517. 


INDIFFERENT, the, i, 510, 520. 


INDIVIDUAL, analogy to kosmical pro- 
cess, i. 37; tripartite division of 
mind, ili, 64; analogous to three 
classes in state, 65; analogy to 
state, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123; 
Hobbes on, 123; parallelism ex- 
agverated, 141, 147, 151; depen- 
dent on society, 47, 147, 150; four 
stages of degeneracy, 105-110; pro- 
portions of happiness and misery in 
them, 110; happiness of, through 
justice, 46, 110, 116 ; one man can 
do only one thing well, 49, 59, 124, 
125, 211; Xenophon on, 166 x. 


INDVIDUALISM, see Authority. 


INDUCTIVE and syllogistic dialectic, i. 
308; process of, always kept in 
view in dialogues of search, 278; 
illustrated in history of science, 
493; trial and error the natural 
peter of the human mind, 494; 
ength of Plato’s process, 432 n.; 
usefulness of negative result, 517 ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, ii. 874; 
verification from experience, not 
es as necessary or possible, 
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INFANTICIDE. 
INFANTIOIDE, iii. 69, 70, 205; Ari- 
stotle on, 231; contrast of modern 
sentiment, 7b. 


Inrinite, of Anaximander, i. 5 ; repro- 
duced in chaos of Anaxagoras, 56; 
Zeno’s reductiones ad Absurdum, 
97; natural coalescence of finite 
and, ii. 559, 565, 566 7.; illustra- 
tion from speech and music, 560; 
explanation insufficient, 561; see 
Indeterminate. 


INGRATITUDE, iii. 430. 


INSPIRATION, special, a familiar fact 
in Greek life, i. 461, ii. 571, iii. 41; 
in rhapsode and poet, i. 457; of 
rhapsode through medium of poets, 
459, 460, 465 ; of philosopher, ii. 
158; see Demon; Plato’s view, i. 
462; the reason temporarily with- 
drawn, 7b., ii. 217, 526 n.; op- 
posed to knowledge, i. 466; right 
opinion of good statesmen from, ii. 
11; all existing virtue is from, 1b. 


INSTANTANEOUS, Plato’s imagination of 
the, ii. 309; found no favour, 311. 


INTEREST, forbidden, iii. 361. 


fon, authenticity, i. 175, 454; date, 
176, 178-9, 180, 182, 184; inter- 
locutors, 454; Ion as a rhapsode, 
456; devoted himself to Homer, 
457; the poetic art is one, ib. ; in- 
ae of rhapsodes and poets, 
ab.; inspiration of Ion through 
Homer, 459; analogy of magnet, i0., 
460; Plato’s contrast of systematic 
with unsystematic procedure, 460 ; 
Ion does not admit his own inspira- 
tion, 462; province of rhapsode, 
463; the rhapsode the best general, 
464 ; exposition through divine in- 
spiration, 70. 

Ionic philosophy compared with the 
abstractions of Plato and Aristotle, 
1.90; defect of, 91; attended to 
material cause only, 2d.; see Philo- 
sophy— Pre-Sokratic. 

Isuanps of the Blest, ii. 192. 

Isoxratss, probably the half-philo- 
sopher, half-politician of Huthy- 
démus, i. 560, ii. 241; variable feel- 
ing between, and Plato, i. 562, ii. 


— 


JUSTICE. 


104 n., 243; praised in Phedrus, 
241; compared with Lysias, 7., 
244; his school at Athens, 243; 
teaching of, ili. 178 n.; as sophist, 
568 n.; teachableness of virtue, ii. 
9 n.; age for dialectic exercises, iii. 
239 n.; criticism on other philo- 
sophers, ii. 244 n.3; on aspersions 
of rivals, iii. 8 ».; on the poets, 
185 n.; contrasted with Plato in 
Timocus, 245 ; on Leges, 462; oratio 
panegyrica, 6 n.; great age of, 602, 


ITaLy, slaves in, iii. 372 n. 


J. 


JAMBLICHUS On metempsychosis, ii. 
202 n. 


Jason of Phere, ii. 608 n. 


JEROME, StT., on Plato and Aristotle, 
1. wtte, 
Jonwson, Dr., on Berkeley, iii. 271 n. 


JOUFFROY, & priori element of cogni- 
tion, ii. 328. 

JUDGMENT, akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-ens, 11, 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 7. 


Just, the holy a branch of the, i. 
320; and unjust, standard of the 
better, 383; whence knowledge of 
it, 335; identified with the good, 
honourable, expedient, 337; or Good 
is the profitable—general but not 
constant explanation, of Plato, 369 ; 
the just, by law, not nature, Ari- 

. stippus’ doctrine, ill. 553. 

JUSTICE, is it just, ii. 49; varieties of 
meaning, i. 325 n., iii. 129, 147, 
150, 152; derivation of dcxatoowm, 
ii. 518 n.; of Sixaov, 525 n.; with 
temperance, the condition of happi- 
ness and freedom, i. 342 ; and sense 
of shame possessed and taught by 
all citizens, ii. 40; how far like 
holiness, i. 320, ii. 49; opposition 
of natural and legal, 113, iii. 553; 
what is, 16; unsatisfactory answers 
of Sokrates and his friends, ¢b.; is 
rendering what is owing, 28; re- 
jected, 32 ; is what is advantageous 
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Kaxia. 

to the most powerful, 34; modi- 
fied, 35 ; is the good of another, 36; 
necessary to society and indivi- 
dual, injustice a source of weak- 
ness, 37; is a source of happiness, 
38, 40, 43; is a compromise, 39 ; 
good only from consequences, 41, 
43, 126; Xenophon on, 140z.; the 
received view anterior to Plato, 127; 
a good per se, 46, 67, 110, 116, 
143; and from its consequences, 
120, 148, 150, 324; proved also by 
superiority of pleasures of intelli- 
gence, 111; proof fails, 143, 145-7 ; 
all-sufficient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129; inconsistent 
with actual facts, 133; incorrect, 
for individual dependent on society, 
tb., 150; Plato’s affirmation true in 
a qualified sense, 152; orthodoxy 
or dissent of just man must be taken 
into account, 153, 158; in state, 
60; is in all classes, 61; is per- 
forming one’s own function, 1b., 63, 
66; analogy to bodily health, 66; 
what constitutes injustice, 397-9 ; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 278, 
395-7 ; distinction of damage and 
injury, 395; relation to rest of 
virtue, 457; distinction effaced be- 
tween temperance and, 162; ethicat 
basis imperfect, 155 ; view peculiar 
to Plato, 126; Platonic conception 
is self-regarding, 131; motives to it 
arise from internal happiness of the 
Just, 132 ; view substantially main- 
tained since, 1b.; essential recipro- 
city in society, ii, 84, 107, ili. 1286, 
160; the basis of Plato's own theory 
of city’s genesis, 137 ; incompletely 
stated, 139 n. ; any theory of society 
must present antithesis and cor- 
relation of obligation and right, 
139; Xenophon’s definition un- 
satisfactory, 588; Karneades, 144 ; 
Epikurus, 157 n.; Lucretius, 1b. ; 
Pascal, 587 n. 


K. 

Kaxia, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Ka.uixigs, rhetor and politician, ii. 
114, 


Katiosacuua, Plato’s works known 
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to, i. 144, 164 ».; issued catalogue 
of Alexandrine library, 143. 


_¢d, translated by beautiful, 
i. 881 n.; defined, ii. 100, 107; 
rejected, 108; see Beautiful, 
Honourable. 
Kant, his Noumenon agrees with 
Ens of Parmenides, i. 22. 


Kapri, i. 249 n.; analogy to Plato, 
ii, 165 2. 


KABNEADES, 0n justice, iii, 144. 


KEPLER, applied Pythagorean concep- 
tion, i, 14 n.; devotion to mathe- 
matics, ii. 607 n. 

Kina, see Monarch. 

Kleitophon, fragmentary, i. 137, iii. 
19, 24; authenticity, i. 175-6, 179, 
185, iii. 19 n., 20, 26 2.3 post- 
humous, 20; in Jtepublic eicalony: 
i. 278 n., iii. 19, 25; represents the 
point of view of many objectors, 24 ; 
scenery and persons, 13; Sokrates 
has power in awakening ardour 
for virtue, 15; but does not explain 
what virtue is, 2b., 21-24; what is 
justice or virtue, 16 ; unsatisfactory 
replies of Sokrates’ friends, 46. ; 
K leitophon believes Sokrates knows 
but will not tell, 18; compared with 
Republic, 25; Apology, 21. 

Know, Aristotle on equivocal meaning 
of, i. 546; to know and be known 
is action and passion, il. 503 n. 


Kxow.eneceE, claim to universal, com- 
mon to aucient philosophers, ii. 
431; kinds of, i. 7, 2.; of like by 
like, 46, iii. 255; Demokritus’ 
theory, i. 75, 79, 84; Zeno, 102; 
Gorgias the Leontine, 108; Kyre- 
naics, iii, 553, 559; false persua- 
sion of, the natural state of human 
mind, Sokrates’ theory, i. 245, 285, 
496 n., 651, ii. 12, 33; regarded as 
an ethical defect, 388; Sokrates’ 
mission, i. 245, 248, 355, 477, ii. 
196, iii. 22, 247; search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, i. 266; per se interesting, 
275; necessity of scrutiny, 269 n. ; 
Mill on vagueness of common 
words, 380 7. ; omnipotence of King 
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Nomos, 249, 251; different views 
of Plato, ii. 3738, 375 n.; evolution 
of indwelling conceptions, i. 230 z., 
ii. 19, 222; Sokrates’ mentaj ob- 
stetric, 321; attained only by dia- 
lectic, i. 267; its test, power of 
going through a Sokratic cross- 
examination, 1b., 396; genesis of, 
ii. 167; reminiscence of the ideas, 
6, 218, 222; gods possess the Idea 
of, 274, 275 n.; philosophy the per- 
petual accumulation of, i. 443; of 
good and evil, distinct from other 
sciences, 498; necessary to use of 
good things, 537; must include 
both making and right use, 533; 
no action contrary to, ii. 62; virtue 
is, 8, 94, 400 n., 480; of what, un- 
solved, 14; to hurt knowingly or 
wilfully better than unwillingly, i. 
390; analogies from the arts, 391; 
evil done by good man with, by 
bad without, 393; as condition of 
human conduct, Sokrates and Plato 
dwell too exclusively on, 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies 
epithets, 401 ; and moderation iden- 
tical, having same contrary, 1i. 50; 
of self, Delphian maxim, 1, 341, 
356; from looking into other minds 
—is temperance, 342; opposed to 
divine inspiration, 466; no object 
of, distinct from knowledge itself, 
485; of ens alone, iii. 75; all, rela- 
tive to some object, 1. 486, 499; is 
sensible perception, ii. 320, 323, 
364, 383 n.; crroneously identified 
with Homo M:nsura, 323, 328, 329 
n., 334, 372 n.; objections, sensible 
facts different to different perci- 
picnts, 364; sensible perception 
does not include memory, 367; 
argument from analogy of secing 
and not seeing at the same time, 
368; lies in the mind’s comparisons 
reapecting sensible perceptions, 372; 
difference from modern views, #0. ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, 374; veri- 
seca from experience, not a 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
878; of good, identified with vous, 
of other things with d&dga, i. 361; 
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relation to opinion, ii. 377 n., 383, 
395 n.; are faise opinions possible, 
379; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380; distinction of possess- 
ing, and having actually in hand, 
381; simile of pigeon-cage, 1b.; false 
opinion is the confusion of cogni- 
tions and non-cognitions, refuted, 
382; distinguished from right 
opinion, 23, 25 n., 379; rhetor com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383; Plato’s compared with 
modern views, 24; is true opinion 
plus rational explanation, 384; 
analogy of elements and compounds, 
tb.; three meanings of rational ea- 
planation, 1b.; definition rejected, 
386 ; antithesis of opinion and, not 
so marked in Politikus as Thee- 
tétus, 471; opposite cognitions un- 
like each other, 554, 616; plea- 
sures of, true, 575, 606 n.; good a 
mixture of pleasure and, 580; same 
principle of classification applied to 
pleasure as to, 601; classification 
of true and false, how applied to 
cognitions, 614; its valuable prin- 
ciples, 615; see Relativity, Science, 
Self-knowledge. 


Kosmos, the first topic of Greek spe- 


culation, i. vit; primitive belief, 2; 
early explanation by polytheism, 
ib.; Homer and Hesiod, 2b. ; Thales, 
4; water once covered the earth, 
notices of the arzument from prints 
of shells and fishes, 19; Anaxi- 
mander, 5-6; Anaximenes, 7-8; Py- 
thagoras, 12; Pythagorean music 
of the spheres, 14; Xenophanes, 
19, 474 n.; Parmenides, 25, 93 n.; 
Herakleitus, 33; Empedokles, 40, 
43; Diogenes of Apollonia, 66; its 
Reason, different conceptions of 
Sokrates and Aristotle, ii. 178 7. ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, iii. 417, 449, 450; the 
good and the bad souls at work in 
the universe, 417; all things full 
of gods, 418; soul of, ii. 480 x., 
451; its position and elements, iii. 
254 ; affinity of soul of, and human, 
ii, 685 n.; mythe in Polstikus, 480 
n.; divine steersman and demons, 
tb.; analogy of individual mind 
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and cosmical process, i. 87; com- 
parison of man to kosmos unne- 
ceasary and confusing, ii. 586; free 
from pleasure and pain, 608 ; forced 
conjunction of kosmology and 
ethics, 611; idea of good rules the 
ideal, as sun the visible, iii. 90; 
simile of, absolute height and depth, 
113; unchangeable essences of, 
rarely studied, ii. 580; aversion to 
studying, on ground of impiety, iii. 
247 n.; no knowledge of, obtainable, 
248; theory in Timeus acknow- 
ledged to be merely an eixas Adyos, 
245; Demiurgus, ideas, chaos postu- 
lated, 248; Time began a at 
256; is a living being and a god, 
248, 251; Demiureus produces, by 
persuading Necessity, 249; process 
of demiurgic construction, 251; the 
copy of the Avrdé{wor, 7b., 256, 263 
n., 292; product of joint action of 
reason and necessity, 266; body, 
spherical form, and rotations, i. 26 
2., ili. 258, 257, 266, 281, 355 n., 
418-19; to be studied for mental 
hygienic, 281; primary and visible 
gods, 257; secondary and generated 
gods, 258; construction of man, 
272; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos, with 
rational soul rotating within, 263; 
four elements not primitive, 266 ; 
action of Ideas on prime matter, 
267; Forms of the elements, 10. ; 
primordial chaos, 268 ; geometrical 
theory of the elements, 269; bor- 
rowed from Pythagoreans, i. 219 n.; 
Aristotle on, iii. 270 ».; varieties 
of each element, 271; contrast of 
Plato’s admiration, with degenerate 
realities, 291, 293; degeneracy 
originally intended, 292 ; recurrence 
of destructive agencies, 300, 337; 
change of view in Epinomis, 451, 
454 n, 
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K RITIAS. 


subject and personages, ii. 501; 
speaking and naming conducted ac- 
cording to fixed laws, 502; names 
distinguished by Plato as true or 
false, 1b. m.; connected with doc- 
trine of Ideas, 544 n.; the thing 
spoken of suffers, 503 .; name, a 
didactic instrument, made by law- 
giver on type of name-form, 503, 
531, 547 ; Plato’s idéul, 643, 546 n., 
547; compared with his views on 
social institutions, 545; natural 
rectitude of names, 505, 517 2., 
522 n.; names vary in degree of 
aptitude, 536 ; aptitude consists in 
resemblance, 531; difficult to har- 
monise with facts, 540; forms of 
names and of things nameable, 505 ; 
lawgiver alone discerns essences of 
names, and assigns them correctly, 
506; proofs cited from etymology, 
516, 517 n.,5247.; not caricatures 
of sophists, 519, 521, 527 n., 531 n., 
539, 541; the etymologies serious, 
522-529, 534 n.; counter-theory, 
Homo Mensura, 507, 544 n.; ob- 
jection, it levels all animals, 508; 
analogy of physical processes, un- 
suitable, 510; belief not dependent 
on will,513; first imposer of names a 
Herakleitean, 518 n., 532-3, 587 n.; 
how names have become disguised, 
529; changes hard to follow, 533; 
onomastic art, letters as well as 
things must be distinguished with 
their essential properties, 630; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
536; things known only through 
names, not true, 537; Herakleitean 
flux, true of particulars, not of 
Ideas, 7.; the theory uncertain, 
implicit trust not to be put in 
names, 538, 542; compared with 
Politikus, 497, £46; Sophistés, 549; 
Theetétus, 1b.; various reading in 
p. 429c, 5384 n. 


Krates, the “ door-opener,” iii. 529 ; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried out 
by Diogenes and, 515, 529, 

Kratiprvs, the Peripatetic, i. 126 n, 

Kratylus, purpose, ii. 519-524, 526 
n., 539, 541, 543 n.; authenticity, 
1.185; date, 176, 178-9, 180, 182; 


Krete, unlettered community, iii. 
307 ; public training and mess, 308; 
its customs peculiar to itself and 
Sparta, 309 n. 


Kritias, a fragment, i. 187, iii. 294; 
probably would have been an ethical 
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KBITON, 

epic in prose, 298; in Republic 
tetralogy, 243, 294; date, i, 178, 
181-2, 185, 195; authenticity, 
176, iii, 295 n.; subject, 295; 
citizens of Plato’s state identified 
with ancient Athenians, 7b. ; Solon 
and Egyptian priests, 1b., 297 ; ex- 
planation of their learning, 300; 
island Atlantis and its kings, 297 ; 
address of Zeus, 298; corruption 
and wickedné&s of people, 2b. ; sub- 
mergence, 299 ; mythe incomplete, 
9 n.; presented as matter of history, 
299 ; recurrence of destructive kos- 
mical agencies, 7b, 


Kriton, rhetoricai, not dialectical, i. 
305; compared with Gorgias, ii. 
137 ; general purpose, subject, and 
interlocutors, i. 297, 301 ; authority 
of public judgment, nothing, of Ex- 

rt, everything, 298, 307; Sokrates 

oes not name, but himself acts as, 
expert, 308; Sokrates’ answer to 
Kriton’s appeal to flee, 298 ; So- 
krates’ principle, Never act un- 
justly, 299; this a cardinal point, 
though most men differ from him, 
tb.; character and disposition of So- 
krates, differently set forth, 301; 
imaginary pleading of the Laws of 
Athens, 300; agreement with 
Athenian democratic sentiment, 
302, 304; Plato’s purpose in this, 
301 ; attempts reconciliation of con- 
stitutional allegiance with Sokratcs’ 
individuality, 304; Sokrates’ cha- 
racteristics overlooked in the ha- 
rancue, 303 ; maintained by his obe- 
dience from conviction, 304. 


LAW. 


468 ; dramatic contrast of Lachés 
and Sokrates, 480; should lessons 
be received from a master of arma, 
468; Sokrates refers to a pro- 
fessional judge, 469; the judge must 
prove his competence, Sokrates con- 
fesses incompetence, 470; marks of 
the Expert, 471 ; education—virtue 
must first be known, 472; courage, 
473; example instead of definition, 
1b.; not endurance, 474; intelli- 
gence of things terrible and not 
terrible, 475, ili. 165; such intelli- 
gence not possessed by professional 
artists, 1. 478 ; but isan inseparable 
part of knowledge of good and 
evil generally, 480; intelligence of 
good and evil generally—too wide, 
476; apparent tendency of Plato’s 
mind in looking for a Blatt 478; 
compared with Theagés, 436 ; Char- 
mides, 498 ; Politikus, ii, 498-9 ; 
Republic, iii. 165. 


Lactrantivs, the soul, ii, 202 n. 
Lanp, division of, twelve tribes, iti. 


359; perpetuity of lots of, 356, 
390; Aristotle on, 356 .; suc- 
cession, 358, 435; distribution of 
annual produce, 391, 


LANGUAGE, natural rectitude of, i. 


422 ; origin of, li. 543 »., 546 n., 
547 n.; Leibnitz on a philosophical, 
540 n.; see Names. 


LASSALLE, on Herakleitus, ii. 309 x., 


369 n., 526 n., 543n.; Homo Men- 
sura, 514 n.; Kratylus, 522 n., 
524 n.; Timeeus, ill. 256 n. 


Lavoisier, discovery of composition 


Kyrenaics, scheme of life, iii. 544; of water, i, 493 n. 


ethical theory, 550; logical theory, 
558; doctrine of relativity, 7b., | Law, its various meanings, i. 424, 
559; Aithiops, Antipater, and 425 n.; our idea of, less extensive 
Arét6, 551; Theodorus on the gods, than Nomos (q. v.), 252 n., 253 n., 
558; see Aristippus, Hegesias. 425 n.; and Nature, antithesis of, 
ii, 106, 112, iii. 558 ; also in Indian 

philosophy, 517 ; Sokrates’ disobedi- 

L. ence of, i. 306 2. ; the lawful is the 

Lazovr, division of, ifi. 166. profitable, 367 ; the consecrated and 


binding customs, the decree of the 
Lachés, authenticity, i. 175, 481; city, social or civic opinion, 409; 
date, 175, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 


objection, discordance of, 410; is 
201 n.; subject and interlocutors, good opinion of the city, musooat: 
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LAW-ADMINISTRATION, 


or finding out of reality, <b.; real 
things are always accounted real, 
analogies, 411; of Cretan Minos 
divine and excellent, extant, 412, 
423; to Plato only what ought to 
be law, 18, 421-3, ii. 534 2.; 
reality found out by the Expert, i. 
419-20; fixed, recognised by De- 
mokritus, 76; all sitatiges of 
nature conducted according to fixed, 
ii, 502; of nature, Mill on number 
of ultimate, 342; no laws to limit 
scientific governor, 484; different 
view, iii. 349; government by fixed, 
the second-best, ii. 485; test of, 
goodness of ethical purpose and 
working, iii, 313; proém to every 
important, 351; Cicero coincides, 
352 n.; the proéms, didactic or 
rhetorical homilies, 352; to serve 
as type for poets, 353; proém to 
laws against heresy, 414; of Za- 
leukus and Charondas, 353. 


LAW-ADMINISTRATION, objects of 
punishment, to deter or reform, ii. 
40, iti. 489; general coincidence of 
Platonic and Attic, 393 n., 403, 405 
n., 433, 436, 460; many of Plato’s 
laws are discharges of ethical anti- 
pathy, 441; penalties against con- 
tentious litigation, 440; oaths for 
dikasts, judges, and electors only, 
444; thirty-seven nomophylakes, 
361 ; many details left to nomophy- 
lakes, 371; assisted by select Di- 
kasts, 392; limited power of fining, 
390 ; necessity of precision in terms 
of accusation, 443 m.; public and 
private causes, 3869; public, three 
stages, 370, 445; criminal proce- 
dure, 392; distinction of damage 
and injury, 395; witnesses, 440; 
abuse of public trust, 442; evasion 
of military service, 443; varietics 
of homicide, 400-403; penalties, 
400; wounds and beating, 403, 405, 


ee ere rr enn 


439; heresy, and wfpes to divine . 
things or places, 406-16 ; neglect of ' 


parents, 430 n., 437; testaments 
434; divorce, 437; lunacy, ib.; 
poison and sorcery, 438; libels, 439 ; 
fugitive slaves, 430; theft, 394, 
439; property found, 428 ; fraudu- 
Jent traders, 432 ; mendicants, 4389 ; 


INDEX. 


LEGES. 


Benefit societies, 429; suretyship, 
445; funerals, 446. 


Laws, the, see Leges. 
LEcTURES, Plato’s revealed solution of 


difficulties, an untenable hypothe- 
sis, i. 273; differ from dialogues in 
being given in his own name, 274; 
of Protagoras, ii. 73; contrasted 
with cross-examination, 48, 74 ; dia- 
lectic a test of the ‘efficacy of the 
expository process, i. 229; worth- 
less for instruction, 467, ii, 2 n., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 556 n. ; dif- 
ferencein Jimcus and Kritias, 260. 


Leges, authenticity, i. 173, 175, 209, 


iii, 355 n., 419 n., 460-464; date, 
i. 182, 185, 194, iii, 301, 443 7.; 
scene and persons, 301, 307 ; change 
in Plato’s circumstances and feel- 
ings, 802, 350; analogous to Euri- 
pides’ Bacche and Aristophanes’ 
Nubes, 306; Xenophon compared, 
GO1 ; Plato’s purpose, to remedy all 
misconduct, 399; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427; large 
proportion of preliminary discus- 
sions and didactic exhortation, 311 ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, 417, 449; the good and 
the bad souls at work in universe, 
417; all things full of gods, 418; 
Manichwanism in, 419 ».; good 
identical with maximum of plea- 
sure and minimum of pain, 322- 
326, 329-323; at least an useful 
fiction, 333; justice a good per se 
and from its consequences, 324; 
what constitutes injustice, 297-399 ; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 395, 
397 ; three causes of misguided pro- 
ceedings, 896; punishment, {o deter 
or reform, 75., 489; threefold divi- 
sion of good, 459; virtue fourfold, 
448; the four virtues the highest, 
and source of all other, goods, 458 ; 
unity of state’s end to be kept in 
view, 447; the end is the virtue 
of the citizens, 448; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carr 

out this end, 446, 448, 455, 459; 
and enforce orthodox creed, 448; 
training of counsellors in Epinomis, 


INDEX. 


LEGES. 


450, 454; basis of Spartan institu- 
tions too narrow, 311 ; Plato’s state, 
a compromise of oligarchical and 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367 ; 
historical retrospect of society, 336- 
344 ; frequent destruction of com- 
munities, 337; difficulties of govern- 
ment, seven distinct natural titles 
to, 388; view of the lot, 3389; im- 
prudent to found government on 
any one tile only, b.; illustrated 
by Argos, Messéné, Sparta, ¢b.; 
Persia and Athens compared, 341 ; 
monarchy and democracy the 
mother-polities, 1b. ; bad training of 
kings’ sons, 342; the Magnetic 


community, origin of, 808 n.; its | 


trdbecis, 358 n. 3 site and settlers, 
350, 3859, 366; circular form, un- 


walled, 374; defence of territory, : 
rural police, 365 ; Spartan Aryptia : 
compared, 366; test of laws, good- ; 


ness of ethical purpose and work- 
ing, 813; general coincidence of 
Platonicand Attic law, 393 n., 403, 
405 n., 433, 436, 460; many of 
Plato’s laws are discharges of ethical 
antipathy, 441; state’s laws, with 
their proéms, 351; the proéms, 
didactic or rhetorical homilies, 352; 
Cicero on, 7b. n.; to serve as type 
for poets, 353 ; training of the emo- 
tions through influence of the 
Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus, 319, 
377; endurance of pain in Spartan 
discipline, 314; drunkenness /or- 
bidden at Sparta, how far justifi- 
able, 315; citizens tested against 
pleasure, 76.; Dionysiac banquets, 
under a sober president, 318; elders 
require stimulus of wine, 827 ; pre- 
cautions in electing minister of edu- 
cation, 368; age, and matter of 
teaching, 378, 380; the teaching 
simple and common to both sexes, 
381; music and dancing, 320; three 
choruses, youths, mature men, 
elders, 326, 335; elders, by ex- 
ample, to keep up purity of music, 
826; prizes at musical and gym- 
nastic festivals, 821, 367; but ob- 
ject of training, war, not prizes, 
389; importance of music in edu- 
cation, 335; musical and literary 
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LEGES., 


education, fixed type, 321, 367° 
879; poets to conform to ethical 
creed, 322-6; change for worse at 
Athens after Persian invasion, 348 ; 
this change began ‘in music, ib. ; 
contrast in Demosthenes and Mene- 
wenus, 344 n., 348; dangers of 
change in national music, doctrine 
also of Damon, 345; Plato’s aver- 
sion to dramatic poetry of Athens, 
346, 380; peculiar to himself, 347 ; 
value of arithmetic, 359 .; purpose 
of teaching astronomy, 384; planets, 
Plato’s idea of motions of, 7b. ; cir- 
cular motion best, 418, 419; hunt- 
ing, meaning of, 386; hunting, how 
far permitted, 385; for religion, 
oracles of Dodona and Delphi to 
be consulted, 355, 367; temples 
and priests, 367; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawgiver, 387 ; 
only state worship allowed, 408 ; 
contrast. with Sokratic teaching, ii. 
358; Milton on, iii. 410 ».; neces- 
sity of enforcing state religion, 408 ; 
vBpis to divine things or places, 
406; proém to laws against, 414 ; 
impiety, from one of three heresies, 
406; punishment, 406-408; ma- 
jority of Greek world would have 
been included in one of the three 
varieties, 412; first heresy confuted, 
417; argument inconsistent and un- 
satisfactory, 418; second confuted, 
420; the third the worst, 415 ; con- 
futed, 422; incongruity of Plato’s 
doctrine, 423; dissent of Herodotus 
and Sokrates, 424; opposition to 
Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 425; 
general Greek belief, 427, 424 ; divi- 
sion of citizens and land, twelve 
tribes, 359; four classes, property 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, 861; perpetuity of lots of 
land, 356, 390; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; 
succession, 358 ; number of citizens, 
356, 358; Aristotle on, 356 n.; 
syssitia, 374, 389 ; same duties and 
training for women as men, 224; 
family ties mischievous, but cannot 
practically be got rid of, 357 ; to be 
watched over by magistrates, 358 ; 
marriage, 7b, 361, 371, 374, 389, 
435, 437; board of ee 375 ; 
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divorce, 437; treatment of infants, 
376; orphans, guardians, 435, 436 ; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
moveable property, 360; modes of 
acquiring property, 428; length of 
prescription for ownership, 445; 
no private possession of gold or 
silver, no loans or interests, 361; 
slavery, 372, 430; Aristotle differs, 
$73 n.; distribution of annual pro- 
duce, 391; each artisan only one 
trade, 1).; retailers, regulations 
about, 1b, 481; punishment for 
fraud, 432; Benefit Societies, 429; 
Metics, 392; strangers and foreign 
travel of citizens, 444; electoral 
scheme, 363; thirty-seven nomo- 
deere 861; assisted by select 

ikasts, 392; many details left to, 
871; the council, and other magis- 
trates, 364 ; limited power of fining, 
390; military commanders and 
council, 362; monthly military 
muster of whole population, 388 ; 
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LOGIC. 

LENORBMANT, li. 522 n. 

ji. 68, 69, ii. 456 n. 

Lewis, Sire G. C., ancient astronomy, 
iii, 385 n., 454 n. 

Lisperty, excess of, at Athens, ili. 
341, 

LIBRARIES, ancient, 1.189, 147 n., 149, 
155; copying by librarti and private 
friends, 150 n., 152 n.; official 
MSS., 153 n.; see ‘Alexandrine, 
Lykeum Academy. 

LICHTENSTADT, iii. 284 n. 


' Lieut, Plato’s theory, iii. 265. 


ae eee 


Lixe known by like, i. 224 n., ii 
134 n.; friend to like, 184 n. 


Lirtre, the soul, iii. 286 n.; synthetic 
character of ancient medicine, 289 x. 


Loaxs, disallowed, iii. 861. 


| Losec, ii. 520 n., 528 n , 629 n. 


oaths for dikasts, judges, and ~ 


electors only, 444; penalties against 


contentious litigation, 440; judicial _ 


duties, public and private causes, 
369; public, three stages, 370, 
445; witnesses, 440; distinction of 
damage and injury, 395; sacrilege 
and high treason the gravest crimes, 
393; abuse of public trust, 442; 
evasion of military service, 443; 
homicide, penalties, 400; varieties 
of, 400-3; wounds and beating, 
403, 405, 439; poison and sorcery, 
438; neglect of parents, 437; lunacy, 
4b.; libels, 439; theft, 394, 439; 
suretyship, 445; mendicants, 439 ; 
funerals, 446; compared with earlier 
works, 304, 309; Cyropeedia, 348 ; 
Protagoras, 331; Gorgias, ii. 137, 
iii, 331-2, 353; Phedrus, 353; 
Philébus, 331; Republic, 328 n., 
332, 349, 357, 421, 459 n.; T'- 
meus, 419 n. 

Leasascu, ii. 524 n., 526 n. 

Lxtpnitz, interdependence of nature, 
ii, 17 n.; agreement with Plato’s 
metaphysics, 18 ».; pre-existence 
of soul, &.; natural significant apti- 
tude of lettera, 531 .; on a philo- 
sophical language, 640 n. 


be nae Seta ee te 


ae ne oe 


Lockk, atomic doctrine of primary 
and secondary qualities, i. 73; good 
identical with pleasure, ii. 78. 


Locic, influence of Herakleitus on 
development of, i. 39; of a science, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic 
and modern view, 229 n.; objects 
of perception and of conception, com- 
prised in Plato's ens, il. 441, 443; 
concepts and percepts, relative, 283; 
in Sokrates, the subordination of 
terms, i. 329; position of Megarics 
in history of, iii. 486 . ; negative of 
Antisthenes’ school, 504; Kyrenaic 
theory, 553; elementary distinc- 
tions unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344, 365 n., ii. 4, 92, 402, 434, 
441, 455; the dialogues of search 
are lessons in method, 388, 899; 
collection of sophisms necessary for 
a theory of, iii. 486; Aristotle first 
distinguished dueovupa, cuvdvupa, 
and xar’ avadoyiay, li. 803 1.; 
generalisation, and division, i. 858 ; 
process of classification not much 
attended to, ii. 563; definition and 
division illustrated in Phoedrus and 
Philébus, 235, 562; names relative 
and non-relative, 445; connotation 
of a word, to be known before its ac- 
cidents and antecedents, 12; logical 
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LOGOGRAPHERS. 


subject has no real essence apart 
from predicates, iii. 523 n. ; logical 
and concrete aggregates, i. 384, 385; 
concrete, its Greek equivalent, 384 
m.; opposites, only one to each 
thing, 343 n.; contraries, the Py- 
thagorean “ principia of existing 
things,” 15 ». ; Herakleitus’ theory, 
31, 32; are excluded in nothing 
save the seM-existent Idea, 337 n. ; 
judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false by partnership with 
form non-ens, ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 n.; 
Plato’s canon of belief, iii. 259; con- 
tradictory propositions not possible, 
522 n.; principle of contradiction, 
not laid down in Plato’s time, ii. 
308 ; logical maxim of, 452 ; func- 
tion of copula, ili. 525; miscon- 
ceived by Antisthenes, ii. 434, 445 
n., 465 n.; Plato’s view of causal 
reasoning, 28; modern views on 
a@ priort reasonings, difference of 
Plato’s, 20; see Fallacies, Predica- 
tion, Proposition. 
LOUOGRAPHERS, ii. 233 7., 242 n. 
Lot, principle of the, ii. 3839. 


Love, a moving force, in Empedokles, 
i. 39; cause of, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; see 
Eros, 

LucraN, worthlessness of geometry, i. 
256 .3; on time wasted in philo- 
sophic training, 275 n. 

Lucretius, on Anaxagorean hoiac@o- 
meries, i. 54 2. ; origin of language 
ii. 547 n.; on pleasure, 599 ., 607 
n., ill, 517 2.3 on justice, 157 n.; 
appearances of gods to men, 182 n.; 
theology of, 190 n. 

AvotreXouy, derivation, ii. 518 2. 

LUTHER, on music, ili. 178 n. 


LykEuM, coe school, i. 187; 
the library, founded for use of in- 
mates and special visitors, 147; 
loss of library, 138. 


Lykuravs, relation to Plato, i. 214 n. 


Lys1as, rhetorical powers, ii. 255 n. ; 
Isokrates compared, 241, 244; un- 
fairly treated in Phaedrus, 254-5 ; 
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MALTHUS. 


rivalry with Plato, iii. 8,10 ., 11 
m.; oration against Atschines, 467, 


Lysis, authenticity, i. 175, 615 7. ; 
date, 178-80; 184, 198, 515 n.; 
subject suited for dialogue of search, 
516; problem of friendship too 
general, 518; debate partly real, 
partly verbal, 519; scenery and 
personages, 502; mode of talking 
with youth, 503; servitude of the 
ignorant, 505; lesson of humility, 
507 ; illustrates Sokratic manner, 
508; what is a friend, 20.; appeal 
to maxims of poets, 509; likeness 
and unlikeness, 7b.,510, 519 n, ; the 
Indifferent, friend to Good, 510, 
520; anxious to escape from felt 
evil, 511; illustrated by philo- 
supher’s condition, #b., 521; the 
primum amabile, 512, 522; cause 
of friendship, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; good 
akin, evil alien, to every one, 514; 
the Good and Beautiful as objects 
of attachment, 526; failure of en- 
quiry, 514; compared with Cicero 
ee 520; Charmideés, 502, 

15 2. 


M. 
Macau ay, Lorp, Theology not a pro- 
gressive science, ii. 205. 
MackixTosu, 818 J., iii. 182 2. 
Mapwness, Plato’s view, i. 460; of 
philosopher, ii. 158; varieties of, 
Eros one, 207 ; see Inspiration. 
Maarc, Empedokles claims powers of, 
1,49; Plato’s laws against, iii. 438. 
Magnet, analogy to poetic inspira- 
tion, i. 459, 460. 
MaGNETIC coLony, see Leges. 
Maine, meaning of natural justice, 
li. 116; influence of Law in early 
societies, 1. 253 n. 
Makixe and doing, i. 484. 
MALESRANCHE, ii. 180, iii 261. 
MALLET, on Sophistes, ii. 458 n. 


Ma.tuvs, law of population, ili. 229 ; 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
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MAN, 

May, Plato on antiquity of, iii, 337; 
construction of, 272; the cause of 
evil, 263; inconsistency, 1b. n.; 
see Body, Soul, Immortality. 

ManicHmanism of Leges, iii, 419 n. 

Manse, Dkr., ii. 333 7. 

MAnrTINE!, ili. 567, 

MARATHON, ili. 6. 

Marsac3, iii. 486 n. 

MARIANDYNI, iii, 872 n. 

MaRRIAGE, temporary for guardians, 
iii. 69, 203-206 ; object, 226; Plato’s 
and modern sentiments, 220; Ari- 
stotle, 217, 226-9; laws in second 
idéal, 358, 361, 371, 374, 389, 
435, 487; board of Matrons, 375; 
Malthus’ law recognised by Plato 
and Aristotle, 830; divorce, 437. 


MarTIN on Timeus, ili. 246 n., 252 
n., 261 n., 454 n.; Leges, 335 n. 


MATERIALISTS, li. 413, 435 ; meaning 
of ens, 444; argument against, 415, 
436, 438, 441; reply open to, 437, 
442, 

Marrer, Aristotle’s materia prima, 
1 75, . 617 2.3 1d Sexrixdy of 
Timeus, 617 n.; four elements not 
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MENEXENUS, 
iii. 54; Plato’s view of, 279; syn- 
thetic character of ancient, 289. 
Mraarics, transcendental, not ethical, 
iii. 476; shared with Plato the 
eristic of Sokrates, 479, 481 ; logical 
position misrepresented by his- 
torians, 485; negative dialectic at- 
tributed by historians to, i, 242; 
not peculiar to, 258; the charge 
brought by contempbraries against 


300; sophisms of Eubulides, iii. 
488 ; real character of, 490; alleged 
over-refinement in classification, ii. 
407; not the idealists of Sophistés, 
458; controversy with Aristotle 
about Power, iii, 490; Aristotle's 
arguments not valid, 491-493; Ari- 
stotle himself concedes the doc- 
trine, 494 n.; doctrine of Diodérus 
Kronus, 495, 498; defended by 
Hobbes, 498 ; depends on question 
of universal regularity of sequence 
496; sopbism of Diodorus Kronus, 
tb., 498; Stilpon, 503; Cicero on, 
490 n.; Ritter, 484 n.; Prantl, 7b., 
4x7 n.; Zeller, 486 n.; Winckel- 
mann, #b,; Marbach, 7b.; Tiede- 
mann, tb.; Stallbaum, 487 2.; 
Deycks, 491; see Hukleides. 


primitive, ili. 266; prime, action of | Me.frus, reply of Sokrates to, Plato 


Ideas on, 267; Voltaire on, 523 n. 


Maxims Tyarus, on Plato’s reminis- 
cence, li. 20 n.3 variety, 620 n. 


Measure, Plato’s conception, i. 443, 
448, ii. 475; rd perprov of Plato, 
616; Platonic ¢déal, undefined re- 
sults, 150; Pythagorean xatpds, 
GL7 n.; necessary, to choose plea- 
sures rightly, 65, 182 n., 611; 
virtue a right estimate of pleasure 
and pain 65, 78; courage a just 
estimate of things terrible, 80; false 
estimate of pleasures habitual, 571; 
true pleasures admit of, 576 ; direc- 
tive sovereignty of, 611; how ap- 
plied in Protagoras, ib.; how ex- 
plained in Phtlébus, 613. 

MEDICAL ABT, analogy of rhetoric to, 
ii. 287; reducible to rule, 147 7.; 
physician not bound by peremptory , 
rules, 484; no refined art, allowed, | 


and Xenophon compared, i. 829. 
Plato’s views coincide with, iii. 239, 
259, 411, 415, 441, 468. 


| Me issos of Samos, i 96. 


Memory, difference of prjpn and 
11.568 1.3 see Association. 


MENAGE, on etymology, ii. 520 x. 


Menxepémvs the Eretrian, iii. 504; 
disallowed negative predications, 
525. 

Menewenus, its authenticity, i. 185, 
209, iil. 12 n.; date, i. 176, 17%, 
182, 194; anachronism, iii. 11; 
scenery and persons, 1; funeral 
harangues at Athens, tb, 4; So- 
krates recites harangue learnt from 
Aspasia, 2; framed on the established 
type, 5; excited much admiration, 
7; probable motives of Plato, 8, 10; 
contrast with Leges, 344 n., 348; 
Gorgias, ii. 149, iii. 9. 
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_ MENON. 

Menon, date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 182, 
184,195 n., 561 7., 11.16; purpose, 
5; gives points in common between 
Sokrates and Sophists, 27 ; scenery 
and persons, 1; is virtue teachable, 
1b. 8, 548n.; plurality of virtues, 
3; search for common property, @b. ; 
how is process of search useful, 6; 
Sokrates’ cross-examination like 
effect of torpedo, 7b. ; analovies, de- 
finitions of figure and colour, 4; 
Menon’s definition, refuted, 5; 
theory of reminiscence, 7; illus- 
trated by questioning Menon’s slave, 
1b,, 19 n., 21; metempsychosis, 17 ; 
little said of the Jdeus, 23, 257. ; 
virtue is knowledge, 8; and so 
teachable, 9; relation of opinion to 
knowledge, 10, 25 ., 167 n., 383 
n.; right opinion of good states- 
men, from inspiration, 11; highest 
virtue teachable, but all existing 
virtue is from inspiration, 2d.; virtue 
its ‘lf remains unknown, 7b, 14; 
Sokrates’ doctrine, universal desire 
of good, 13; compared with ’he- 
erus and Phedon, 18; Protugoras, 
14; Politikus,499; Zimeus, Gor- 
gias, Ri public, 25 x. 

MenxTieExs, sophism, ili, 482, 488. 


Messfsk, bad basis of government, 
iii, 339, 

Metapuor, Herekleitus’ exposition 
by, i. 29, 31, 38 n.; Plato’s tendency 
to found arcuments on, 2138, 223 n. ; 
ii, L11 »., 272 n., 3884, 419, 570, 
583; doctrine of Ideas derived its 
plausibility from, i. 213; waxen 
memorial tablet in the mind, ii. 
380; pigeon-cage, 381; soul’s 
xvjuts Compared to children’s teeth- 
ing, 619 7.; the steersman, ii. 79 ; 
Idea of Good in intellectual, as sun 
in visible, 89; the cave, 1. 472, 
iii, 938-5 ; analogy of state and in- 
dividual, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123; 
exaggerated, 141, 147, 151; kos- 
mos, absolute heiyht and depth,113, 


MerapuHysics, see Ontology. 


Merrorooey, of Anaxagoras, i. 60; 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 66; So- 
krates avoided, 248. 
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MILL, 


MeEtTempPsycuosis, inchided in all 
ancient speculations, ii., 166, 202 
n.; belief of Empedokles, i. 48 ; in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s im- 
mortality, ii. 190; theory of, 7, 17, 
iii, 262; of ordinary men only, ii. 
163, 192, 201; mythe, 217, 220 n.; 
general doctrine in Virgil, 202 n. 


METHOD, revolutionised by Sokrates, 
i. viit.; obstetric, 238, ii. 21, 321, 
387; Aristotle’s Dialectic and De- 
monstrative, i. 233; see Dialectic, 
Negative, Inductive. 


MeETics, admission of, iii. 392 ; Xeno- 
phon on, 595, 


Merpioy, rd, of Plato, ii. 616. 
MICHELET, iii. 178 n. 


MipDLxE AGEs, disputations in the, i. 
268 n.3; views on causation, il. 
185 n. 


Miypa, see Chaos. 


MILL, JAs., on law of mental associa- 
tion, 1.523 n.; transmission of esta- 
blished morality of a society, ii. 46 
n.; onthe moral sense, iii. 155 7. ; 
ethical end, 132 n, 


Miu, J. 8., on vague connotation of 
gencral terms, i. 3880 ».; evils of 
informal debate, 553 7., 555 n. ; 
defiuition of fallacy, iii. 484; heads 
of fallacies, i. 552; fallacies of 
confusion, Descartes’ argument, 
ii. 513 .; of Sufficient Reason, 
earliest example of, i, 6 7.3 rela- 
tivity of Knowledge, ii. 387 2.; 
abstract names, 285 7.; simple ob- 
jects undefinable, ili. 528 n.; com- 
parison of Form with particular 
phenomena, ii. 271; necessity of 
Verification, 379.3 antecedent, 
consequent, simultaneous, 375 n.; 
assumption in axioms of arithmetic, 
616. ; axioms of arithmetic and 
geometry, from induction, iii, 383 
n.; ultimate laws of nature, ii. 342; 
relation of art to science, 249 n.; 
the beautiful, i. 382 n.; hostility 
to novel attempts at analysis of 
ethics, 258 n.; Leberty, 266 n., ii. 
143 n.; Sokrates’ Utilitarianism, 
83 n.; theory of syllogism, 25 n.; 
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NATURE. 


aptitude, 536; first imposer of, a 
Herakleitean, 518 n., 582-8, 587 n.; 
how they have become disguised, 
529; changes hard to follow, 533 ; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
536; the theory uncertain, implicit 
trust not to be put in names, 538, 
542; see Languuge. 


Nature, course of, the ultimatum of 
Demokritus and moderns, i. 76; all 
proceedinys of, conducted according 
to fixed laws, ii. 502; Greek view of, 
hostile to philosophical speculation, 
i. 89; interdependence of, ii. 17; 


antithesis of law and, 106, 112, ili. | 


553; also in Indian philosophy, 
517; gGvoe and xara dvorv, 1. 
510 n., iti. 839 ».; Aristotle, 418 


114, iii. 223, 517; meaning of law 


| 
| 
| 


of, ii, 116 ».; Mill on number of | 


ultimate Laws of, 342; no object 
in, mean to the philosopher, 268. 


Necessary truth, ii. 466 2. 


NECESSITY, means F’reewi!! in Plato, - 


iii. 249; kosmos produced by joint 
action of reason and, 266. 


NEGATIVE, Plato's view of the, erro- | 


ete Si ae 


neous, ii, 450, 452; predications _ 


disallowed by Menedémus, 


020. 


ly! 


NeGaTive Meruop, harshly censured | 


by historians of philosophy, iii, 473; 
preponderated in Plato’s age, 477 ; 
errypeously attributed to Sophists 
and Megarics, i. 242, 258; the 


charge brought by contemporary | 


Athenians against Sokrates, 259 ; 
sukrates and Plato its champivns, 

vitt, 243; Sokrates the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479; first 
applied negative analysis to the 
common consciousness, i. 256, 260 
m.; to social, political, ethical topics, 
256; the Megarics shared with 
Plato the negative impulse of So- 
krates, iii. 481 ; Academics, 486 n.; 
negative and affirmative veins in 
Plato distinct, i. 270, 274, 292; 
the negative, extreme in Pur- 
menides, ii. 278, iii. 480; over- 
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NUMBER. 


looked in Ariton, i. 306; well illus- 
trated in Lysis, 508; the affirma- 
tive prominent in his old age, 280 ; 
its necessity as a condition of rea- 
soned truth, 95, 242, 244, 257, 
266 n., 298, 517, iii. 485; a value 
by itself, 11. 258, 278, 294, 459-60, 
387, 395 n., 500, ii. 22; a necessary 
preliminary to the affirmative, i. 
517, 533; essential to control of the 
affirmative, ii, 300 of, iii. 478; its 
difficulties never solved, ii. 258; 
see Diulectic. 


NEMEstus, relativity of mental and 
sensational processes, ii. 331. 


NEWTON, accused of substituting phy- 
sical for mental causes, ii. 177. 


n.: uncertainty of referring to, fi. | Nir, inundation of, explanation of 


Anaxagoras, 1. 60 7. 
Nopupov, equivocal use, i, 369. 


NOMINALISM, first protest against 
Realism, Antisthenes, iii. 520; of 
Stilpon, 523. 


Nomos, idea of law less extensive 
than, 1.252 n., 253 n., 425 ». 5; om- 
nipotence of King, 249, 251, 264, 
295, li. 107; Sokrates an exception, 
2; Plato’s and Aristotle's theory of 
politics to resist King, i. 264; Plato 
appeals to, ili. 50 2.3; Kpiktétus, 1. 
259 n.; Common sense of a com- 
munity, its propdgation, li. 45; no 
common End among established 
vopipa, 498 n., lil, 232 n.; see 
Authority, Orthodoxy. 


Non-Ens, see Ls, 


NoumENon of Kant agrees with Par- 
menides’ ens, 1. 22, 


Nous, see Reason. 


Nomper, the principle of Pytha- 
goreans, i. 10-12, 15; differs from 
Plato’s Idea, 10; its modern ap- 
plication, tb. n.. 14 n.; limited to 
ten, according to Plato and Pytha- 
goreans, 11 ».; the Greek geome- 
trical conception of, ii. 321 n.; 
mean proporiionals, ili. 252 n. ; see 
Arithmetic. 


INDEX. 
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OATHS. 


0. 


Oatas, iii. 444, 


OBJECTIVE, and subjective views of 
ethics, Sokrates distinguished, i: 
824; dissent coincident with sub- 
jective unanimity, 325; see Rela- 
tivity. 

J) BSERVATION, astronomy must not be 


studied by, ill. 99; nor acoustics, 
100, 


OnsTeTRIC, of Sokrates, i. 238, ii, 21, | 


821, 387. 
OpyssEvs, i. 388. 
OKEN, Pythagoreanism, i. 10 n. 
OLD AGF, iil. 28. 


Ouiaarcny, iii. 105; Plato’s second — 


slate a compromise of democracy 
and, 863, 367. 


first distinguished from 
| by Aristotle, ii. 303 2. 


‘Opawvupas, i. 525. 


One, in the Many, and Many in the 
One, aim of philosophy, i. 278; 
difficulties about many and, 11. 557 ; 
see Idea, 


OnroLocy and physics, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 7.; the 
science of Ens, first appears in the 
Eleates, 23; reconciliation of physics 
with,attempted unsuccessfully alter 
Parmenides, 7b. .; | Plato blends 
ethics with, ii. 585; Aristotle’s sub- 
stratum for phenomenolory,i.257.; 
tendency to embrace lovical phan- 
toms as real causes, 11. 150 %. ; see 
Ens Philosophy. 


Opinion, public, see Authority. 


QOprnion, Xenophanes’ doctrine, i. 19; 
Parmenides’, 21 ; Demokritus’, 75; 
embraces all varieties of knowledze 
save of the Good, 361; right,.of 
ood statesmen, derived from in- 
spiration, ii. 11; compared with 
knowledge, 10, 28, 25 7., 377 n., 
892 n.; antithesis less marked in 
Theetétus than Politikus, 471; 


| 
| 
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ORTHODOXY. 


Plato’s compared with modern 
views, 24; the mind rises from 
sensation, to opinion, then cogni- 
tion, 374; distinct from sensation, 
377; true, knowledge is, 379; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised a8 necessary or possible, 
378; is false, possible, 379, 392 n., 
570; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 3880; false, is the con- 
fusion of cognitions and non-cog- 
nitions, refuted, 382; wherein dif- 
ferent from knowledge, 383; true, 
not knowledge, communicated by 
rhetor, 7b,; true, plus rational ex- 
planation, is Knowledge, 3884; 
analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, zb.; rejected, 386; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of proposition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426; akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-cns, 426; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255; its matter, 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
75; two grades of, Faith or Belief, 
and Conjecture, 93; true pleasure 
attached to true, ii. 570. 


OrposITEs, only one to each thing, i. 
343 n. 


Oprimism, ii. 168-9. 
ORPHANS, ili. 436-7. 


Orpnic canon of life, ii. 610 n., iii. 
41; coincidence of Zimceus with, 
284 n, 


OrtTHODOXY, local infallibility claimed, 
but rarely severely enforced in 
Greece, iii. 4245; less intolerance at 
Athens than elsewhere, ii, 426, 493, 
ii, 153; Sophists conform to pre- 
valent, 82; irresistible effect of 
public opinion in producing, i. 264, 
iii. 81; eommon sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 45; 
Plato on, i. @, 212, 264 n., 295, 
ii. 95 n., 193; probable feelings of 
Plato, ii. 142; Sokrates in Phedon 
contrasted with Apology, 197; in- 
consistently exacted in Plato’sstate, 
492-8, iii, 50, 184, 188, 857, 408, 
460, 488 ; three varieties of heresy, 
406; proém to laws against, 414 ; 
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Ovgia. . 
first confuted, 417; argument in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory, 418; 
second confuted, 420; contradicts 
Republic, 421; the third the worst, 
- 415; confuted, 422; general Greek 
belief, 412, 422, 424; incongruity 
of Plato’s doctrine, 423; opposition 
to Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 425 ; 
Cicero, 409 n. ; Milton, 410. ; Bp. 
Butler, 194 .; book-burning, 410 
n.; see Authority. 


Ovcia, must be known before ra6n, 
i. 12 0. 


Nadepacria, ii, 206 n., 226 n., iii. 
389. 


PAIN, see aAvmia, Pleasure. 


Paty, remarks illustrative of So- 
kratic dialectic, i. 248 n. 


Panztivs, style, i. 277 ”.; on 
Pheedon, 157, 205 n.; Plato’s im- 
mortality of the soul, ii. 200 n.; 
dialogues of Sokratict virt, ili. 466. 


PARMENIDEs, metaphysical and geo- 
metrical rather than physical, i. 
23 n., 92; the absolute, 21-25, 11. 
313; Herakleitus opposed to, 1. 
38; ens and non-ens, an inherent 
contradiction in human mind, 21; 
ens alone contains truth, pheno- 
mena probability, 25; ens, errone- 
ously identified by Aristotle with 


heat, 1b. n.; non-ens, ii. 456 .3 | 


Opposition to Home Mensura, 323; 
phenomena of, the object of modern 
physics, i. 23 n.; mind, 26; theo- 
logy, 20, 26; physics, 7 ., 93 x.; 
two physical principles, 25; doc- 
trine defended by Zeno, 97, 102, ii. 
265; relation of Demokritus to, i. 
£4- with Pythagoras supplied basis 
of Platonic philosophy, 92 ; refuta 
tion of, in Sophistes, ii. 423, 435; 
summum genus enlarged by Eu- 
kleides, 408 n.; aud Sokrates, 
blended by Eukleides, iii, 473. 


Parmenidés, the, date, i. 176, 185, 186 
n., 209 n., ti. 279 n., 458 n.; authen- 
ticity, i. 178-81, 190, 197, 209 n., 
272 n., it. 276 n., 277, 296 n., 396 


| 
| 
| 
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INDEX. 


PARMENIDES, 


".; criticism of dialogue generally, 
290; its character, 263; purpose 
negative, 278, 293 ., 294, 301, 305, 
818, iii. 480; the genuine Platonic 
theory attacked, ii. 276; attack not 
unnatural, 278 ; its dialectic, com- 
pared with Zeno’s, i. 104; scenery 
and personages, ii. 264; Sokrates 
impugns Zeno’s doctrine, 266 ; and 
affirms Ideas separate from, but 
participable by, sensible objects, #8. ; 
objections, 267-274; no object in 
nature mean to the philosopher, 
268, 406 n.; ideas, how partici- 
pable by objects, 270, 279, ili. 165 ; 
analogous difficulty of predication, 
525; not merely conceptions, ii. 
271, 281; “the third man,” 271; 
not mere types, 272; not cogniz- 
able, since not relative to ourselves, 
tb., 280; cognizable only through 
unattained Idea of cognition, 273 ; 
which gods have, 274, 275 n.; di- 
lemma, ideas exist or philosophy 
impossible, 275 ; exercises required 
from students, 287; provisional 
assumption o! hypotheses, and their 
consequences traced, 7b.; nine de- 
monstrations from unum est and 
unum non est, 289, 558 ; criticism 
of antinomies, 290, 294 n., 297 n., 
308 n.; exercises only specimens of 
method applicable to other auti- 
nomies, 299; more formidable than 
problems of Megarics, 300; these 
assumptions convey the minimum 
of determinate meaning, 302; dif- 
ferent meanings of the same pro- 
position in words, 303, 305 n. ; tirst 
demonstration a Reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Unum non multa, 304, 
310; second, demonstrates Both of 
what the first demonstrated Neither, 
306, 310; third mediates, 308, 310; 
but unsatisfactory, 311; Plato’s 
imagination of the Instantaneous, 
809; found no favour, 311; the 
fourth and fifth, 310, 312; the 
sixth and seventh, 312; unwar- 
ranted steps in the reasoning, 314 ; 
seventh is founded on genuine doc- 
trine of Parmenides, 313; eighth and 
ninth, 315; conclusion compared to 
enigma in Republic, 317 ; compared 
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PARTICULARS. 


with Sophistés and Politikus, 398 n., 
473; Philébus, 304 n., 558 n., 561; 
Republic, iii. 165; Huthydémus, i. 
532. 


PaRricuLaks, doctrine of Herakleitus, 
i. 80; the one in the many, and 
many in one, aim of philosophy, 278; 
Herakleitean flux true of, but not 
of Ideas, ii. 537; universals amidst, 
471; and universals, different dia- 
‘elogues compared, 7b.; difficulties 
about one and many, 557; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559; illustration from speech and 
music, 560; explanation insuffi- 
cient, 561; no constant truth in, 
ili. 29 n.; fluctuate, 76; ordinary 
men discern only, 75,77; see Phe- 
nomena. 


Pascal, on King Nomos, i, 252 n. ; 
Cartesian theory, ii. 177; justice, 
iii, 587 .; authority, 261. 


I1d6n, must be known after ovcia, ii. 
12 n, 


Paruo.oey of Plato, compared with 
Aristotle and Hippokrates, iii. 289. 


Pausanias, the gods’ jealousy, iii. 
193 2, 


PELOPONNESIAN war, iii. 6. 


PENTATEUCH, allegorical interpreta- 
tion of, iii. 185 m.; relation to Greek 
schemes, 285. 


PENTATHLOS, the, i. 445; expert of 
Plato and Aristotle, 450 7. 


PrErcept and concept, relative, ii. 283 ; 
prior to the percipient, 7, n. 


PERCEPTION, doctrine of Parmenides, 
i. 26; Empedokles, 46; Theo- 
phrastus, 48 .; Anaxagoras, op- 
posed to Empedokles, 61 ; Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 65; Demokritus, 80; 
Plato, ii. 370; different views of 
Plato, 373; sensible, province wider 
in Politikus than Theetétus, 470; 
knowledge is sensible, 320,323, 364, 
383 n.; identified with Homo Men- 
sura, 334, 372 n.; sensible percep- 
tion does not include memory, 367 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 
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PHADON. 


and not seeing at the same time, 
868 ; knowledge lies in the mind’s 
comparisons respecting sensible 
perceptions, 372; difference from 
modern views, 7b.; objects of con- 
ception and of, comprised in Plato’s 
ens, 441, 443. 


Percamos, library of, i, 189, 149 n. 


PERIANDER, iii. 33. 
Hepcéxov of Herakleitus, i. 36. ; com- 


pared with Nous of Anaxagoras, 
59 2. 


PeRIKLES, upheld the claims of in- 


tellect, ii. 149; rhetorical power, 
145, 146. 


PERIPATETIC school at the Lykeum, 


i. 137; change after death of Theo- 
phrastus, 140; loss of library, 138 ; 
see Lykeum. 


PeRsIan and Spartan kings eulogised, 


i. 338 ; and Athens compared, iii. 
341; invasion, 340, 343; customs 
blended with Spartan in Cyro- 
pedia, 57%; government, 592. 


PH«pDoN the Eretrian, iii. 503. 
Pheedon, the, authenticity, i. 205 x. ; 


first dialogue disallowed upon inter- 
nal grounds,157; date, 178-82, 185, 
ii. 152 n.; affirmative and exposi- 
tory, 152; much _ transcendental 
assertion, 263; purpose, 157 n.; 
antithesis and complement of Sym- 
posion, 227; scenery and interlo- 
cutors, 153; Sokrates to the last 
insists on freedom of debate, 154; 
value of exposition, 174; no tri- 
partite soul, antithesis of soul and 
body, 159; life a struggle between 
soul and body, 161, 164, 198; 
emotions, a degenerate appendage 
of human nature, 609 n.; death 
emancipates, 161, 164; yet soul 
may suffer punishment, inconsist- 
ency, 192; philosopby gives partial 
emancipation, 162; purification of 
soul, 164, iii. 514; inseparable con- 
junction of pleasure with pain, ii. 
608 n.; pleasures to be estimated 
by intelligence, 595 n.; pleasures 
of intelligence more valuable than 
of sense, #5. ; courage of philosopher 
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and ordinary citizens, different 
principles, 81 n.; the soul a mix- 
ture, refuted, 166; soul’s pre- 
existence admitted, 7b. 331; soul 
is essentiadly living and therefore 
immortal, 189 ; proof of immortality 
includes pre-existence of all animals, 
and metempsychosis, 190 ; depends 
on assumption of Ideas, 189; me- 
tempsychosis of ordinary men only, 
163, 192, 201; Plato's demonstra- 
tion fails, 220 ; not generally ac- 
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cepted, 203; Sokrates’ intellectual . 
development, 167; turned on differ- 


ent views as to a true cause, 174; 
illustration of Comte’s three stages 
of progress, 183; Sokrates’ early 
study, 167; genesis of knowledge, 
tb.; first doctrine of Cause, rejected, 


tb, 175; second doctrine, from |. 


Anaxagoras, 168, 176, 179; doc- 
trine laid down in Philébus, 183 


n.; Anaxagoras did not carry out | 


his principle, 169, 183; Anaxaco- 
ras’ nous, as understool by Sokrates, 
178 n.; causes efficient and co- 
efficient, 169, 176; third principle, 
assumption of /devs as separate 
entia, 171, 179, 183, iii. 267 n.; 
multitude of ideas, 11.186; the only 
causes, 172; truth resides in Ideas, 
187; discussion of hypothesis, and 
of its consequences, distinct, 173, 
137 ; ultimate appeal to extremely 
general hypothesis, 187; Sokrates’ 
equanimity before death, 193, 194; 
Sokrates’ soul—islands of the blest, 
192; Sokrates’ last words and death, 
194; burial, 192; compared with 
Apology, i. 294 n., ii. 196-7 ; Sym- 
posion, 157, 222-4; Menon, 18; 
Phoedrua, tb., 222-4, 267 n.; Poli- 
os —~ "I n.3 Republic, 159 ; 
188, 190 n.; Timous, 159, 183 2., 
187-8, iii. 267 n. 

Phedrus, its date, i. 131, 175-80, 
182-3, 185, 188, 189 n., 191, 196 
n., 197, 200, 560, 561 x , ii. 243 n., 
245; ancient criticism on, i. 189 7. ; 
considered by Tennemann as key- 
note of series, 172; assumptions of 
Schleiermacher inadmissible, 188, 
200 n.; much transcendental asser- 
tion, ii. 263 ; Eros differently under- 
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stood, necessity for definition, 235 ; 
derivation of épws, 525 n.; of pavrixy 
and olwvmoriyn, 527 7.; Kros, « 
variety of madness, 217; Eros dis- 
paraged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates, 7b.; mythe of pre-existent 
soul, 1b., 220 n.; soul’s xynois 
compared to children’s teething, 
619 n.; reminiscence of the Ideas, 
218, 222, iil, 267 n.; operation of 
pre-natal experience ¢n man’s intel 
lectual faculties, ii. 218; reminis- 
cence kindled by aspect of physical 
beauty, 199, 209, 219; debate on 
Rhetoric, 232 ; Sokrates’ theory, all 
persuasion founded on a knowledge 
of the truth, 234; writing and 
speaking, as art, 233 ; is it teachable 
by system, 234; Sokrates com- 
pares himself with Lysias, 235 ; 
LLysias unfairly treated in, 254-5, 
iii, 8,10 7., 11 ».; Sokrates’ reason 
for attachment to dialectic, ii. 472 
n.; the two processes of dialectic, 
236, 246; exemplified in Sokrates’ 
discourses, 235 ; essential to genuine 
rhetoric, 236, 241; rhetoric as a 
real art, is comprised in dialectic, 
237, 240; analogy to medical art, 
237; includes a classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
routual application, 238, 247, 252; 
books and lectures useless, 239, 
240, 256, 259, 260-1; may re- 
mind, 239, 257; rhetorician must 
acquire real truth, 239, 240; theory 
more Platonic than Sokratic, 245; 
rhetorician insufficiently rewarded, 
239; dialectician alone can teach, 
244; zdéal, cannot be realised, 
258 ; except under hypotheses of 
pre -existence and reminiscence, 
259; dialectic teaches minds un- 
occupied, rhetoric minds pre-occu- 
pied, 246; Plato's ¢déal a -philoso- 
phy, not an art, of rhetoric, 252 ; 
unattainable, 249, 252 ; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250; 
charge against rhetorical teachers 
not established, 254; compared 
with Republic, Gorgias, Futhy- 
démus, i. 563; Menon, ii. 18; 
Phadon, ib, 199, 222-4, iii. 267 
n.; Symposion, ii. 206, 215-16, 
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PHENICIANS. 

220, 222-4; Sophistés, 471; Poli- 
ttkus, ib., 480 n.; Philébus, 619; 
Timeus and Kritias, 260, 267, n.; 
Leges, iii, 353. 

PHENICIANS, iii, 359 7., 882 ; appetite 
predominant in, 64. 

PHENOMENA, early Greek explanation 
of, by polytheism, i. 2; doctrine of 
Xenophanes, 19; Parmenides, 21- 


e 4, 69; of Parmenides, the object 


of modern physics, 23 n.; of 
Parmenides contain only proba- 
bility, not truth, 25; doctrine of 
Zeno, 98; Leontine Gorgias, 108 
m.; Herakleitus, 30; Anaxagoras, 
61 2.; Demokritus, 74; Kyrenaics, 
iii. 553; the Ideas not fitted on to, 
ii, 286; Aristotle, 1. 25 2.3; see 
Particulars, 

Philébus, authenticity, ii.589 n.; date, 
i. 176-8, 181-2, 185, ii. 588 n.; pecu- 
liarity,601; illustrates loyical parti- 
tion, 469, 562 ; mcrit as a didactic 
composition, 584, 588 ».; method 
contrasted with Thecetétus, 553 n. ; 
recent editions, 584 ”.; reading in 
p. 17a, 560 .; subject and persons, 
552; protest against Sokratic elen- 
chus, 553; happiness and good 
used as correlative terms, 1b. ; good, 
object of universal desire, 554, 591, 
612 n.; what mental condition will 
ensure happiness, 553; is it plea- 
sure or wisdom, ¢b. 555 ; pleasures, 
and opposite cognitions, unlike each 
other, 554, 616; is good intense 
pleasure without any intelligence, 
556; or intelligence without plea- 
sure or pain, 557; such a life con- 
ceivable, at least second-best, 568 ; 
Plato inconsistent in putting the 
alternative, 592; emotions, a de- 
generate appendage of human na- 
ture, 608; contrast with other 
dialogues, 618; good a tertium 
quid, 557, 580; pleasure, of the 
infinite, intelligence a combining 
cause, 566; intelligence the deter- 
mining, pleasure the indeterminate, 
567, iii. 250; intelligence postulated 
if the Hedonists, ii. 594; analogy 
of intelligence and pleasure, 579; 
intelligence more cognate to good 
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than pleasure is, 566, 580; pain, 
disturbance of system’s fundamental 
harmony, pleasure the restoration, 
567; pleasure pre-supposes pain, 
tb; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568; desire pre-suppuses a 
bodily want and memory of previous 
satisfaction, 1b.; true pleasures 
attached to true opinions, 570; 
can pleasures be true or false, 502 
n., 570, 571, 575, 599, 600 n., 602 ; 
false pleasures are pleusures falsely 
estimated, 571, 588 n.; to Plato 
the absolute the only real, 604; 
true pleasures of beautiful colours, 
odours, sounds, acquisition of know- 
ledge, &c., 575; pure pleasures 
admit of measure, 576; directive 
sovereignty of measure, 611, 613; 
pleasure not identical with aAvria, 
572, 597; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573; allusion in of 
dvoxepeis, G09 n. ; intense pleasures 
connetted with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611; but more 
pleasure in health, 574; intense 
pleasures not compatible with cog- 
nition, 582; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 n.; Aristotle 
on, 596 n.; drama, feelings excited 
—Odvos, 574 n.; pleasure is gene- 
ration, therefore not an End, nor 
the Good, 579; Aristippus and Ari- 
stotle on, 597 ».; pleasure is an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596, 7. ; 
Plato’s doctrine not defensible 
against pleasure-haters, 607, 610 
n.; Sokrates differs little from 
pleasure-haters, 608 ; gods and kos- 
mos free from pleasure and pain, 
ib.; comparison of man to kosmos 
unnecessary and confusing, 586; 
forced conjunction of kosmology 
and ethics, 611; difficulties about 
one and many, 557; natural coa- 
lescence of finite and infinite, 559; 
illustration from speech and music, 
560 ; explanation insufficient, 561 ; 
classes between one and infinite 
many often overlooked, 560; Plato 
enlarges Pythagorean doctrine, 587 ; 
but feebly applies, 588; quadruple 
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distribution of existences, 565; 


varieties of intelligence, classified, | 


577; dialectic the purest, 579; 
classification of true and false, how 


applied to cognitions, 614; differ- 


ence from other dialogues, 615; 
rhetoric superior in usefulness and 
celebrity, 579, 600; arithmetic and 
geometry are two-fold, 578, 615; 


unchangeable essences of thekosmos | 
rarely studied, 580; good a mix- 
ture, #0.; this good has not the . 


unity of an idea, 183 7. 584; all 
cognitions included, 581; but only 
true, pure, and necessary pleasures, 
582; five graduated constituents of 
good, 581, 617; Plato’s in part an 
eclectic doctrine, 585; blends on- 
tology with ethics, «b.; does not 
satisfy the tests himself lays down, 
591; compared with Euthydémus, 


593 m.; Protagoras, 599, 611; , 


Gorgias, 599, 600; Phoedrus, 619 ; 
Lymposton, 589, n.,619; Parment- 
dés, 304 n., 558 n., 561; Sophistés, 
588 n.; Polttikus, 478, 588 n.; 
Republic, 589, 593 n., 615; 
Timeeus, 617 n.; Leges, ili. 331. 

Pur10, etymologies, li. 525 .; hypo- 
thetical propositions, 111. 500 n.; 
allegorical interpretation, 185 2. 


INDEX. 
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krates and Plato on this attribute, 
521; dissenters, upheld, ii. 151; 
life a struggle between soul and 
body, 161; ascetic life, 164, iii. 
514; excepted from metempsy- 
chosis, ii. 163, 192, 201 ; rewarded 
in Hades—mythe in Gorgtas, 137; 
stages of intellectual development, 
167; value of exposition, 174; 
Eros the stimulus to improving 
philosopbical communien, 209, 2115. 
Sokrates as representative of Eros 
Philosophus, 221, 2381; distin- 
guished from isdarns, ili. 130 nx. ; 
not distinguishable from sophists, i. 
542, 544 n.; alone can teach, ii. 
244, 246; as expositors, teach 
minds unoccupied, as rhetoricians, 
minds pre-occupied, 246; realisable 
only under hypothesis of pre-exist- 
ence and reminiscence, 259; alone 
grasp Ideas in reasoning, 506 2. ; 
test of, the synoptic view, iii. 103 ; 
compared with rhetors, ii. 389; 
masters of debates, 390; determine 
what forms admit of intercom- 
munion, 420; live in region of 
ens, 1b.; contemplate unchangeable 
forms, iii, 74; distinction of ordinary 
men and, illustrated by simile of 
Cave, 93-95; distinctive marks of, 
77; no object in nature mean to, 


PHILOLAUS, i. 9. 
Pidoy, mpa@roy, see Amabile primum. 


PHILOSOPHERS, ancient,common claim 
to universal knowledge, ii. 431; 


ii. 268. 
PHILOSOPHIA PRIMA Of Aristotle, i. 
229 n., ii. 443 n., 601. 
PHILOSOPHY, i8 reasoned truth, i. 


charged with pride, ili, 509 7.; 
seceasion from Athens, 466 n.; 
contrast of philosopher with prac- 
tical men, i. 384, 475 n., ii. 394, 
489, iii. 77-80 ; uselessness in prac- 
tical life due to not being called in 
by citizens, 80; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
1. 557; forced seclusion of, iii. 85; 
require a community suitable, 86 ; 
philosophical ‘ aptitude perverted 
under misguiding public opinion, 
81; model city practicable if phi- 
logophy and political power united, 
73; divine men, ii. 398; the fully 
qualified practitioner, 1. 446, 447, 
450 ; not wise, yet painfully feeling 
ignorance, 511; value set by So- 
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v-vit; Ferrier on scope and pur- 
pose of, vt n.; necessarily pole- 
mical, vi; modern idea of, includes 
authoritative teaching, positive re- 
sults, direct proofs, 237; usually 
positive systems advocated, ii. 277 ; 
difference of ancient and modern 
problems, 259; chief point of diver- 
gence of modern schools, 185 7.; its 
beginning, i. 246 n., 254, ii. 182, 183 
n.; free judgment the first con- 
dition for, i. 254, 266 n., ii. 143, 
362 n.; negative vein as necessary 
as affirmative for, iii. 485; pre- 
ponderated in Plato’s age, 477; 
early appearance of a few free- 
thinkers in Greece, i. 255; brought 
down from heaven by Sokrates, 
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. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

viii; Greek, in its purity, xi; 
Greek, characterised by multiplicity 
of individual authorities, 87, 93, 
211 n.; advantages, 93; contrasted 
with uniform tradition of Jews and 
Christians, 255 n.; early Christian 
view of, affected by Hebrew studies, 
wut n.; polytheism the first form 
of, 2; Aristotle contrasts “human 
wisdom ” with primitive theology, 
ww 7.; Indim, 249 n.; compared 
with Pre-Sokratic, 111; analogy of 
Greek with Indian, iii, 515 n.; 
517; difficulties of early, ii. 395 xn. ; 
opposition from prevalent views of 

ature, &c., i. 89 ; common repug- 
nance to its rationalistic element, 
3, 62-3, 128 n., 147 7., 258 n., 
259, 310, 314, iii.83; encyclopsdic 
character of Greek, ii. 482; new 
epoch, by Plato’s establishment of 
a school, i. 134; its march up to 
or down from principia, 274; the 
protracted study necessary, an ad- 
vantage, 275; definition first sought 
for in Kraste, 448; the perpetual 
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locues, 236-2439; Plato more a 
preacher than philosopher in #e- 
public, 156, 158; difference be- 
tween theorist and preceptor, 158 ; 
Plato’s altered tone in regard to, in 
later life, 302. 


Puitosorgy, Pre-SoKkRaric, i. 1-86; 


value, xii; form compared with the 
Indian, 111; studied in the third 
and second centuries, B.c., 96; im- 
portance of Aristotle’s information 
about, 88: Plato’s criticism on, 91; 
relation of early schemes, 89; 
Aristotle’s relation to, 88; abstrac- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle com- 
pared with JIonians, 90; 7imeus 
resembles Ionic philosophy, 91; 
theories in circulation in Platonic 
period, 94; Tonians attended to 
material cause only, 91; defect of 
Tonic principles, ib.; little or no 
dialectic in earliest theorists, 96; 
physics discredited by growth of 
dialectic, 95; new characteristic 
with Zeno and Gorgias, 109. 





accumulation of knowledge, 443 ; 
a province by itself, 450; the | 
supreme art, 451; to be studied | 
by itself exclusively, 563; claim of 
locus standi for, ii. 142 ; relation to 


PHLoGIsToN theory, i. 493 n. 
Spornars, i. 451 n,, ti. 518 n. ; 589 n, 
@Oovos, meaning, ii. 574 n. 


@vois, of Demokritus, i. 73 n.; in 


politics, i. 557, 559, 563, 564 7. ; 
comparative value of, and of prac- 
tical (q.v.) life, ii. 140 n., 144.7., 145, 
391, iii, 5387; antithesis of rhetoric 
and, ii. 140; issue unsatisfactorily 

ut by Plato, 145; ancient quarrel 

tween poetry and, iil. 120, 178, 
179; Aristotle on blending mythe 
with, 284 n.; gives a partial eman- 
cipation of soul, ii. 162 ; analogy of 
Eros to, 215, 216, 220; Eros the 
stimulus to, 223; different view, 
Phedon, Theetétus, Sophistés, Re- 
public, 224 ;“antithesis of emotion 
and science, 268; ideas exist or 
philosophy impossible, 275; should 
be confined to discussion among 
select minds, i. 222; should not be 
taught at a very early age, iii, 86, 
103 ; studies introductory to, 97- 
100; difference in Leges, 804 n.; 
Plato’s remarks on effect of, 235; 
Republic contradicts other dia- 


sense of yeveots, denied by, Empe- 
dokles, 39 ».; vce and xard 
vow, il, 519 n.; ii. 3389 n.; see 
Nature. 


Pyysics, transcendentalism in modern, 


i, 272 n.; creation out of nothing, 
denied by all ancient physical phi- 
losophers, 54; aversion to studying, 
on ground of impiety, iil. 247 2. ; 
269; Thales, i. 4; Anaximander, 
5-6; Anaximenes, 7 ; Pythagorean, 
13; Xenophanes, 19; Parmenides, 
25, 93n.; his phenomena the ob- 
ject of modern, 23 n. ; and ontology, 
radically di@tinct points of view, 
tb.; reconciliation of ontology with, 
attempted unsuccessfully after Par- 
menides, .; Herakleitus, 28, 33 ; 
Empedokles, 40; attraction and 
repulsion illustrate his love and 
enmity, 41 n.; Anaxagoras, 61, 
59; denied simple aces N.; 
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atomic doctrine, 68, 70; early, dis- 
credited by growth of dialectic, 
85; retrograded in Plato and Ari- 
stotle, 92 n.; theories in circulation 
in Platonic period, 94; Eudoxus, 
124 n.; early study of Sokrates, ii. 
167; Sokrates avoided, i. 248; 
Cynic’s contempt for, iii. 506; and 
Aristippus’, 549; see Kosmos, 

PaysioLoay, of Empedokles, 1. 45; 
Theophrastus, 48 ».; Anaxagorus, 
60; Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 2., 
65; Demokritus, 79; of Timeaus 
subordinated to ethical telcology, 
iii. 285; of Plato, see Body; com- 
pard with Aristotle and Hippo- 
krates, 289. 

Pants for man’s nutrition, iii. 277 ; 
soul of, 2. 

PLATA, iii. 6. 

Puato, life, little known, i, 113; 
birth, parentage, and education, 
114, 175 n.; early relations with 
Sokrates, 115; service as a citizen 
and soldier, 117; political life, 
118; political changes in Greece 
during life, 1; travels after death 
of Sokrates, 120; permanently 
established at Athens, 121 ; teaches 
at the Academy, 122; received 
presents, not fees, 11. 4307.; his 
pupils, numerous, wealthy, and 
from different cities, i. 123; many 
subsequently politicians, 128 n.; 
Eudoxus, 123; Aristotle, 128; 
Demosthenes, 129 n.; visits the 
younger Dionysius, 126, 221, iii. 
550 n.; relations with Dionysius, i. 
226; disappointments, 128; vary- 
ing relations with Isokrates, ii. 104 
n., 243; bis jealousy and love of 
supremacy, ul. 471 n., 509 n.; 
alleged ill-nature, 472 n.; an- 
tipathy to Antisthenes, 506, 507 
n., 521; alleged enmity between 
Xenophon and, ii. 286 n., iti, 174 n., 
342 n.; rivalry with Lysias, 8, 
10 n., 11 7”.; death, i. 128; Plato 
and Aristotle represent pure Hel- 
lenic philosophy, a; St. Jerome 
on, Zit¢; criticiam on early Greek 
philosophy, 91; relation to prede- 
cessors, 95; theories in circulation 
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in his time, 94; Parmenides and 
Pythagorus supplied basis for, 92; 
relation to Sokrates, 214 n., ii. 75; 
Pythagoreanism, i. ll x., 16 n., 92, 
214., 216 n., 218, 219 n., ii. 202 
n., 587, ili, 455 7.3; Herakleitus, 
i. 28, 8361; Demokritus, 69 n., 86, 
iii. 385 n.; abstractions of Plato 
and Aristotle compared with Ionic 
philosophy, i. 90; physics retro- 
graded with, 92 %.; analogy’ .o 
Indian philosophy, ii, 165 7.; re- 
semblance to Hebrew writers, iii. 
188 n., 285; little known of him 
from his Dialogues, i. 1380, 211; 
personality only in his Epistles, 
220; valuable illustrations of his 
character from Epistles, 210 2.; 
his school fixed at Athens and 
transmitted to successors, 133; 
scarcely known to us in his func- 
tion of a lecturer and president of 
a school, 216; lectures at the 
Academy, never published, 230; 
miscellaneous character of audience, 
effect, 218; lectures, 217 ; De Bono, 
218, 219; on principles of geometry, 
219 n.; circumstances of his in- 
tellectual and philosophical deve- 
lopment little known, 193 n.; did 
not write till after death of Sokrates, 
196, 205, 316 2.3; proofs, 197-204 ; 
variety, 210, 212, 214, 484 n., ii. 
230 n., 261, 390 »., 478, 480 n., 
620, ili, 20; style, i, 277; prolixity, 
432 n., ii. 46, 478, 589 n., ili. 855 
n.; poetical vein predominant in 
some works, i. 213, iii, 181 7.; 
mixture of poetical fancy and re- 
ligious mysticism with dialectic 
theory, ii. 221; comic vein, iii, 10 
m.; builds on metaphor, i. 223 7. ; 
il, 272 7. 570, 588; rhetorical 
powers, 890 7n., 612 n., iii. 8, 9, 
11; irony, i. 541; tendency to em- 
brace logical phantoms as real causes, 
li. 180 ».; both sceptical and dog- 
matical, i. 212; his affirmative and 
negative veins distinct, 270, 271 7., 
274, 292; in old age the affirmative 
vein, 280; altered tone in regard to 
philosophy in later life, iii, 302, 850, 
411, 454, 601; intolerance, i. 295, 
li, 493, iii. 184, 188, 409, 460; in- 
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consistencies, i. xt, 860, ii. 75, 120, 
192, 222, 388, 488, 493, 550, 592, 
iii, 50, 247, 409-16, 426; absence 
of system, i, a7, 211 n., 214, 247; 
untenable hypothesis that he com- 
municated solutions to a few, 2, 
231, 278; assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 n.; this assumption in- 
telligible in his day, 227; a cham- 
pion of thé negative dialectic, 243 ; 
devoted to philosophy, 204; his 
aim, 278; is a searcher, 246, ii. 
368 n.; search after knowledge the 
business of his life, i. 266 ; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; anxiety to keep up 
research, ii, 15; combated common- 
place, i. 269 n.; equally with So- 
phists, laid claim to universal know- 
ledge, ii. 482 ; anachronisms, i. 205, 
350 n., iii. 11; colours facts to serve 
his arguments, ii. 131 n., 145, iii. 
6, 340; probably never read T'hucy- 
dides, 11 n.; acquiescence in tradi- 
tion, 258-261, 270%.; relation to 
popular mythology, i, 314 2z., ii. 
192, 480 7., iii. 50, 183 n., 224, 
266 n., 355, 358, 367, 428 ; theory 
of politics to resist King Nomos, 1. 
264; reverence for Egyptian regu- 
lations, iii. 296 n. ; latest opinion in 
Epinomis, 451 n., 454 ».; agree- 
ment of Leibnitz with, ii. 18 7. ; 
see Canon, Dialogues, Epistles, &c. 


Piatonists, influenced by Pytha- 
goreans, ii. 610 ».; pleasure a form 
of evil, +b. ; erroneous identification 
of truth and good, 611 n. 


PLEASURABLE, Beautiful a variety of, 
i. 876; inadmissible, 877-8; and 
Good, as conceived by the Athe- 
nians, ii. 147; is it identical with 
good, 60. 

PLEASURE, an equivoque, li. 598 n. ; 
meaning as the summum bonum, 
656; Plato’s various doctrines com- 
pared, 605 n. ; is the good, 63, 78, 
121 n.; agreement with Aristippus, 
iii. 555-7 ; right comparison of pains 
and, necessary, ii. 65; virtue a night 
comparison of pain and, %., 78; 
ignorance, not pleasure, the cause 
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of wrongdoing, 66; actions con- 
ducive to, are honourable, 13.; So- 
krates’ reasoning, 79; not ironical, 
87; not Utilitarianism, 83 72.; 
theory more distinct than any in 
other dialogues, 81, 122; but too 
narrow and exclusively prudential, 
82; compared with Gorgias, 78 ; 
120-1; Republic, 83,125 n.; not 
identical with Good, 119, 600 x. ; 
iii. 88 ; Sokrates’ argument untena- 
ble, ii. 126; its elements depreciated, 
130; arts of flattery aiming at im- 
mediate, 182; Expert required to 
discriminate, 119, 122; science of, 
measure necessary to estimate plea- 
sures, 132 n., 576, 588 n., 595 n., 
611, ui. 331; is it good, ii. 553, 
555 ; pleasures unlike each other, 
554, 616; is good intense pleasure 
without any intelligence, 556; life 
without pain or pleasure conceiva- 
ble, at least second-best, 568, 592 ; 
less cognate than intelligence to 
good, 557, 566, 580; not identical 
with dAvmia, 557 n., 572, 596; is 
of the infinite, 566; is the undeter- 
minate, 567 ; pre-supposes pain, 7b., 
608 ».; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568; is the restoration of the 
system’s harmony, 567; antithesis 
of body and mind in desire, no true 
pleasure, 568; true, attached to true 
opinion, 570; same principle of 
classification applied to cognitions 
as to, 601; can they be true or 
false, 570, 571, 575, 600 n., 602; 
false, are pleasures falsely estimated, 
571, 604; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573; intense, not com- 
patible with cognition, 582; Ari- 
stotle on, 5967.; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 n. ; intense, 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611; but more plea- 
sure in health, 574; feelings excited 
by drama, @éérox, 1b. n.; true, of 
beautiful colours, odours, sounds, 
acquisition of knowledge, 575; of 
geometry, painless, 1b., 607 n.; of 
intelligence more valuable than of 
sense, 595 n., 606 n., iii, 111, 115, 
145; analogy of oun and, ii, 
2 
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579; true, admit of measure, 576, 
588 n.; is generation, therefore not 
an end, northegood,576; Aristippus 
and Aristotle on, 597 . ; isan end, 
and cannot be compared with intelli- 
gence, a means, 593, 596 n.; good 
& mixture of pleasure and cognition, 
580; only true, pure, and necessary 
pleasures included in good, 582; 
gods and kosmos free from pleasure 
and pain, 608 ; intelligence postu- 
lated by the Hedonists, 594; Plato 
argues on Hedonistic basis by com- 
paring, 595 ; both, Avia and plea- 
sure included in Hedonists’ end, 
597; Sokrates differs little from 
pleasure-haters, 608; doctrine not 
defensible against pleasure-haters, 
607, 610 n.; of intelligence the 
best, and alone pure, iii. 111, 115; 
of diropabeca superior to didoxep- 
deca and qdirorepia, 111, 115, 145; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, 113; more from re- 
plenishment of mind than of body, 
114; citizens should be tested 
against, 315; Sokrates the ideal 
of self-command as to, 318; good 
identical with maximum of, and 
minimum of pain, 822-326, 329- 
333; at least an useful fiction, 333; 
a form of evil, Platonists’ 
Speusippus on, 606 n., 
_ _trenair theory, ili. 551; 
Antisthenes, ii. 609 n.; Cynics’ 
contempt for, 11.510; Aristotle, ii. 
606 n.; Epikurus, 129 n., 607 n. ; 
Lucretius, 607 n.; Cicero, 609 7. ; 
Prof. Bain, 603 n. 


PLotinus, i. 247 n., ii. 292 n. 


Poets, censured by Herakleitus, i. 27 ; 
Xenophanes, 17; the art is one, 
457; arbitrary exposition by the 
rhapsodes, 455 ; and rhapsode work 
by divine inspiration, 457, 459 ; 
deliver wisdom without knowing 
it, 1, 57; the great teachers, i. 
465; really know nothing, 7; 
Strabo aguinst, iii. 180 ».; appeal 
to maxims of, i. 509; importance 
of knowledge of, ii. 54; Plato's 
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forced interpretations of, 56, 57 n. ; 
relation of sophists, rhetors, philo- 
sophers to, iii. 178; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and, 120, 179; 
Plato’s feelings enlisted for, 120; 
Plato’s aversion to Athenian dra- 
matic, 346, 380; peculiar to him- 
self, 847; Aristotle differs, 1b. n.; 
change for worse at Athens began 
in, 8343; censured, ii. 130, ili. 117, 
157 n.; their mischiévous tmtta- 
tion of tmitation, 117; retort open 
to, 181 n., 182 n.; mischievous 
appeal to emotions, i. 456, iii, 119, 
180, 379; only deceive their hearers, 
118; credibility upheld by Plato, 
129; must avoid variety of imita- 
tion, 52; orthodox type imposed 
on, 50, 181, 188, 821-6, 353, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; Plato's expulsion of, censured, 
ii. 208; actual place of, in Greek 
education, compared with Plato’s 
idéal, iii. 177-180; mixture in 
Plato of poetry with religious 
mysticism and dialectic theory, ii. 
221; poetic vein of Sokrates in 
Phedon contrasted with Apology, 
197; Aristophanes on function of, 
ili. 336 n. 


PoLITICAL ART, its use, i. 5389, 


15: Sokrates declares he alone 
follows the true, ii. 1386; society 
4UU ELLILS, wpe UL DURTAWS, 1. Lt 
ethics merged by Socrates in, 
137 ; treated together by Plato, iit. 
160; apart by Aristotle, 166; Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s new theory of, to re- 
sist King Nomos, i. 264; relation to 
philosophy, 557, 559, 563, 564 n., 
li. 49, 140 n., 144 n., 145, 391, 
394, ili. 77-80, 536 n., 5387; to be 
studied by itself exclusively, i. 563 ; 
Lewis on ideals, iii, 166 n.; see 
Government, Monarchy, Ruler. 


Politikus, authenticity, i. 176, 186 


n., li. 896 n., 480 n.; date, 1. 178— 
80, 182, 185, 195; purpose, ii. 399, 
467, 471 n., 476; value, 402; rela- 
tion to Thectétus, 398; scenery 
and personages, 396 ; in a logical 
classification all particulars of equal 
value, 406 ; province of sensible per- 


INDEX. 


ception narrower in Thecetétus, 470 ; 
importance of founding logical parti- 
tion on sensible resemblances, 76. ; 
the attainment of the standard the 
purpose of each art, 475; necessity 
of declaring standard, 477 ; Plato’s 
views on mensuration, 475 ; Plato’s 
defence against critics, 477; the 
mythe of the kosmos, 480 2., 
causes principal and auxiliary, 481 ; 
the king @he principal cause, 7b. ; 
Plato does not admit received classi- 
fication of governments, 482 ; three 
kinds of polity, 494; true classifi- 
cation of governments, scientific 
or unscientific, 483; unscientific 
government, or by many, counter- 
feit, ib.; of unscientific govern- 
ments,despot worst,democracy least 
bad, 486, 494; true government, 
by the one scientific man, 483, 488, 
iii. 809, 839 n.; counter-theory in 
Protagoras, ii.490; government by 


fixed laws the second-best, 485; | 


scientific governor, unlimited by 
laws, 484; distinguished from 
general, &c., 486; alms at form- 
ing virtuous citizens, 487; main- 
tains ethical standard, 488; natural 
dissidence of gentle and energetic 


virtues, 487; excess of the ener- | 
getic entails death or banishment, 


of the gentle, slavery, 488 ; courage 
and temperance assumed, 498 ; com- 
pared with Lachés, 498-9; Char- 
midés, ib., Menon, 499 ; Protagoras, 
478, 490; Phedon, 478, 480 n.5 


ae Fer wee 


473; Theeetétus, 395 n., 398, 4705 


Kratylus, 497, 546 ; Philébus, 478, 
588 n.; Republic, 472, 495. 


, li, 187 1. 
Potystvus, on music, iii, 336. 


Po.ytHeEisM, early Greek explanation 
of phenomena by, i.2; believed in 
after genesis of philosophy, 3; 
hostile to philosophy, 89; substi- 
tution of physical forces for, ii. 178 ; 
Euripides, Hippolytus illustrates 
popular Greek religious belief, iii. 
191 n. 


Poruxation, Malthus’ law of, iii. 229 ; 
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PREDICATION, 
ee by Plato and Aristotle, 


PoRPHYRY, on metempsychosia, ii. 
202 n. 


Poste, Mr., on Philébus, ii. 584 n., 
588 n., 600 n., 604 n., 609 n., 616 
n., 617 n. ; abstract theories of Plato 
and Aristotle compared, 617 n. 


PoTenTiaL and actual, Aristotle’s dis- 
pace, li, 344 ; ens equivalent to, 
16. 


Power, controversy of Aristotle with 
Megarics, iii. 490; Aristotle’s argu- 
ments not valid, 491-3; Aristotle 
himself concedes the doctrine, 494 
n.; doctrine of Diodérus Kronus, 
495, 498; defended by Hobbes, 
498; Brown on, 493 n. 


Practical life disparaged, ii. 180, 547; 
and philosophy, 49, 140 n., 144 n., 
145, 391, 394, iii. 77-80, 5386 2., 
537; uselessness of philosopher in, 
due to his not being called in by 
citizens, 80; condition of success 
in, 11. 184; influence of belief on, 
iii, 586 n.; Boissier on, 512 n. 


PRANTL, objection to Homo Mensura 
il, 3861 n.; Timeus, iii. 284 n.; 
Megarics, 484 n., 487 n. 


PRAXIPHANES, On Kritias, iii, 294 n. 


Prayer, danger of, for mischievous 
gifts, 1. 343 ; Sokrates on, and sacri- 
fice, 347, ii. 194, 195; Sokrates 
prays for undefined favours—pre- 
monitions, i. 859: Sokrates’ belief, 
111.424 ; heresy that gods appeased 
by, 406, 415 ; general Greek belief, 
422, 424; Herodotus, 424; Epi- 
kurus, 425; Aristotle, ib. 


PREDICABLES, ii. 284 x. 


PREDICATION, predicate not recog- 
nised in Plato's analysis, ii, 448; 
only identical, legitimate, 436, 
445 n., 465, 52L; coincidence in 

. Plato, i. 878 n.;° analogous diffi- 
culty in Parmenidés, iii. 525 ; error 
due to the then imperfect logic, ii. 
455; misconception of function of 
copula, 434, ii, 525; arguments 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 

against, ii. 418, 424, 483 ; Aristotle 
on, ili, 522, 525; after Aristotle, 
asserted by Stilpon, 522, 524; 
Stilpon against accidental, 523; 
logical subject has no real essence 
apart from predicates, #6. n.; Mene- 
démus disallowed negative, 525; 
see Proposttion. 

PRE-EXISTENCE of all animals, in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s 
immortality, ti. 190. 


Pre-Soxratic, see Phtlosophy. 
Parestiey, Dr., character of, i. 275. 


ParncrP.e, march of philosophy up to 
or down from, i. 274; of Thales, 
4; Anaximander, 5; Anaximenes, 
7; Pythagoreans, 10-12, 15; Par- 
menides, 25 ; Herakleitus, 28 ; Em- 
pedokles, 39; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
63; detect of the Ionic philosophers’, 
91. 


PRINTSTERER, G. VAN, iii. 12 n. 


Propikus, as a writer and critic, ii. 
521, 525 n.; less a sophist than 
Sokrates, 431; the choice of Héra- 
klés, 38 n. 


Protas, of Zaleukus and Charondas, 
iii. 353; didactic or rhetorical 
homilies, 352; to every important 
law, 351, 414; as type for poets, 
353. 


Prox.ivus, borruwed from Rhodian 
Eademus, i. 88 n.; interpretation 
of Plato, sx; on Leges, iii. 385 1. ; 
Kritias, 294 n.; Parmenides, ii. 
271 n., 288 n., 291, 298 n.; Kra- 
tylus, 510 n., 527 n., 541 n.; dis- 
tinction of divineaud human names, 
516 n.; analysis of propositions, 
450 n. 


Prométneus, mythe, ii. 38. 


Property, private, an evil, ‘ii. 357, 
368; perpetuity of lots of land, 356; 
succession, 435; modesof acquiring, 
428; length of prescription, 445; 
direct taxation according to, 361; 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, tb., 363; limited i eed 
tolerated as to moveable, ; no 
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PROTAGORAS. 


private possession of gold or silver, 
no loans or interest, 361; see Com-~- 
munism. 


Propyesy, Plato’s theory of liver’s 
function, ili, 274; see Inspiration. 


PROPOSITION, analysis of, ii. 426; im- 
perfect, 448, 450; intercommunion 
of forms of non-~ens and of proposi- 
tion, opinion, judgment, 425-6; no 
analysis or classification of, befox:> 
Aristotle, 434; quality of, 448, 462; 
Plato’s view of the negative errone- 
ous, 450,452 ; Ideas ray dropdce ay, 
451 m.; are false possible, 549; 
Plato undertakes impossible task, 
463; some true, others false, assumed 
by Aristotle, %.; hypothetical, Dio- 
dérus Kronus on, iii, 500; Philo, 
tb. n.; contradictory, impossible, 
522; the subject, no real essence 
apart from predicates, 523 n.; see 
Copula, Predication. 


Proracoras, character of, ii. 35 n.; 
not represented in Euthydémua, i. 
534 ; ie a sophist than Sokrates, 
ii. 431; not disparagingly viewed 
by Plato, 60 n., 61 n., 68 n., 75, 
87; relation to Herakleitus, 369 x. ; 
Hiomo Mensura, 323; sce Relu- 
tivity; cBmbated by Demokritus, 
1.86; taught by lectures, 535, ii. 
73; Hepi rov dvros, 363 n.; a8 a 
writer and critic, 521, 525 n.; 
treatise on eristic, iii. 479 n.; theory 
of vision, 265 m.; on the gods, 
261 n. 


Protagoras, the date, i. 175-6, 178- 


80, 182, 184, 190, 197, 198, 201 n., 
561 n., ii. 70 n.; purpose, 48, 49 n.; 
two distinct aspects of ethics and 
politics, 71; difference of rhetori- 
cal and dialectical method, 72; 
introduction illustrates Sukrates’ 
mission, 33 ; question unsolved, 69, 
89; scenery and personages, 20; 
Hippokrates eager for acquaintance 
with Protagoras, 30, 430 n.; not 
noticed at the close, 70; histe 
as teachers, 81; danger of going to 
sophist, without knowing what he 
is about to teach, 82; visit to 
Kallias, respect for Protagoras, 34 ; 
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PROTAGORAS. 

Protagoras questioned, 7b. ; is virtue 
teachable, 37; intends to train 

ouths as virtuous citizens, 36; 

rotagoras’ mythe, first fabrication 
of animals by gods, 38; its value, 
47; social art conferred by Zeus, 
39, 490; Protagoras’ discourse, 40 ; 
its purpose, 45; prolix, 46; parodied 
by Sokrates, 54; mythe and dis- 
course explain propagation of esta- 
blished segtiment of a community, 
45, 490; justice and sense of shame 
possessed and taught by all citizens, 
40; virtue taught by parents, &c., 
42; quantity acquired depends on 
individual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44; theory 
of punishment, 40; combines the 
two modern theories, 41 n.; why 
genius not hereditary, 41, 43, 45; 
Sokrates analyses, 47; how far is 
justice like holiness, 49; intelli- 
gence and moderation ientical, 
having same contrary, 50; Sokrates’ 
reasons insufficent, tb. ; Protagoras’ 
prolix reply, 51, 52, 55 ; Alkibiades 
claims superiority for Sokrates, 53, 
56; dialectic superior to rhetoric, 
53; Sokrates inferior in continuous 
debate, 55; Sokrates on song, and 
concealed Sophists at Krete and 
Sparta, 54; Protagoras on impor- 
tance of knowledge of poets, 1d. ; 
interpretation of a song of Si- 
monides, tb. ; forced interpretation 
of poets, 56 ; poets deliver wisdom 
without knowing it, 57; Sokrates 
depreciates value of debates on 
poets, #b.; colloquial companion 
necessary to Sokrates, 59; courage 
differs materially from rest of virtue, 
ab., 76 n., ili. 312 2.3; Sokrates 
argues that courage is knowledge, 
ii. 60; Aristotle on, i. 500 2.; 
courage a right estimate of terrible 
things, ii. 67, 80; the reasoning 
unsatisfactory, 86; knowledge is 
dominant agency in mind, 62; no 
man does evil voluntarily, 64; ig- 
norance, not pleasure, the cause of 
wrongdoing, 66; pleasure the good, 
60, 68, 78, 120-5 ; agrecment with 
Aristippus, iii. 555-7; right com- 
parison of pleasures and pains neces- 
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PYTHAGORAS, 

sary, ii. 65, 611; virtue a right 
comparison of pleasures and pains, 
65, 78; actions conducive to plea- 
sure are honourable, 66; reasoning 
of Sokrates, 79; not ironical, 87; 
not Utilitarianism, 83 n.; theory 
more distinct than any in other 
dialogues, 81; but too nayrow and 
exclusively prudential, 82-3, 86, 
123 n.; reciprocity of regard indis- 
pensable, 84; ethical end inyolves 
regard for pleasures and pains of 
others, 85; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-130; compared with Menon, 
14; Gorgias, 78, 120-2, 124-30; 
599; Polittkus, 478, 490, 492; 
Philébus, 599, 611; Republic, 83, 
125; Timeus, 38 n.; Leges, iii. 
331. 


Prupence, relation to rest of virtue, 
ili. 457; a good from its consequent 
pleasures, Aristippus’ doctrine, 552. 


PsSaAMMETICHDUS, ii. 506 n. 
, derivation, ii. 518 n. 


4, Meaning, lii,417 x.; see Mind, 
Soul, Reason. 


Psycno.ocy, defective in Gorgtas, ii. 
129; great advance by Plato in 
analytical, 374; classification of 
minds and aptitudes required in 
true rhetoric, 238, 249. 


PTOLEMIES, 1. 147, 153 n. 154. 


PUNISHMENT, theory of, ii. 40; com- 
bines the two modern theories, 41 
n.3 afelief to the wrongdoer, 100, 
102, 109, iii. 8396; consequences of 
theory, li. 110 ; ite incompleteness, 
138; analegy of mental and bodily 
distemper pushed too far, 111; ob- 
jects, to deter or reform, iii, 439; 
corporal, 433. 


PyYRRHO THE SCEPTIC, iii. 509 2. 


PytnaGoras, life and doctrines, i. 9 ; 
metaphysical and geometrical rather 
than physical, 92; censured by 
Herakleitus, 27; Demokritus on, 
86 n.; antipathy of Herakleitus, ii, 
584 ».; sce Pythagoreans. 
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PYTHAGOREANS, the brotherhood, i 9, 
ii. 150; absence of individuality, i. 
9; divergences of doctrine, ¢d. n.; 
14.n.; canon of life, ii. 610 n.; com- 
pared with Chinese philosophers, 
iii. 515 n.; Number, differs from 
Plato’s Idea, i. 10, 218; modern 
application of the principle, 10 n.; 
fundamental conception applied by 
Kepler, 14 n.; Platonic form of 
doctrine of Monas and Duas, 16 n. ; 
number limited to ten, 11 n.; 
xaipos, the first cause of good, ii. 
617 n.; music of the spheres, i. 14; 
harmonies, 16; geometrical con- 
struction of kosmos, re-appears in 
Timeeus, 219 n.; vacuum extrane- 
ous to the kosmos, iii. 253 n.; doc- 

. trine of one kosmical soul, ii. 17 
n.; metempsychosis, 202 n.; Con- 
traries, the principles of dyra, i. 15 
m.; theory of vision, ili, 265 n.; 
not the idealists of Sophistes, ii. 
458 n.; doctrine of classification, 
enlarged by Plato, 587; on etymo- 
logy, 520n., 533 7., 541n.; doctrines 
in Plato, i. 11 n., 16 n., 92, 214 n., 
216 n., 218, 219 n., ii. 202 n., 587, 
ii, 455 ».; Platonists, ii. 610 n. 


Q. 


QUALITIES, primary and secondary, i. 
73, iii, 271.3 all are relative, i. 
486; no existence without themind, 
ii. 281 n.; adXoiwats, 312 n. 


QuaLity of propositions, ii. 448 7., 
462. 


QUINTILIAN, ii. 528 2. 


Ravaisson, M., ii. 456 n, 


REALIsM, first protest against, Anti- 
sthenes, iii. 520. 


Reason, the universal, of Herakleitus, 
i, 85; is the reason of most men as 
it ought to be, 37; the individual, 


I 


RELATIVE. 


attributes to move and to know, 
ib,; relation to the homaomeries, 
57-9; originates rotatory move- 
ment in chaotic mass, 51; exer- 
cised only a catalytic agency, 93 ; 
compared with Herakleitus’ mepie- 
xov, 59 n.; not used as a cause, Ii. 
169 ; of Demokritus, produced by 
influx of atoms, i. 83; relation to 
sense, 71 .;. alone gives true know- 
ledge, 75; worlds of sense and, digg... 
tinct, 274; varieties of, classified, 
ii. 577; dialectic the purest, 579 ; 
two grades of, Nous and Dianoia, 
iii. 93 ; relation to vonroy, i. 224 n. ; 
the Universal, assigned as measure 
of truth, ii, 362 n.; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii, 255 ; Kosmos pro- 
duced by joint action of necessity 
and, 266; in individual, analogous 
to ruler in state, 65; temporarily 
withdrawn under inspiration, i, 462, 
ii. 217; belongs only to gods, and a 
few men, 330 n., iii. 262, 263 n. ; 
is the determining, ii. 567; a com- 
bining cause, 566; postulated by 
the Hedonists, 594; analogy of 
pleasure and, 579; more cognate 
than pleasure with good, 557, 566, 
580 ; is it bappiness, 553, 555 ; is 
good a life of, without pleasure or 
pain, 557, 568, 592; pleasure an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596 n. ; 
all cognitions included in good, 581; 
good is not, ili. 88; implication of 
emotion and, ii. 594; knowledge 
of good identified with, of other 
things with do€a, 1. 361; perfect 
state of, the one sufficient condi- 
tion of virtue, 480; earliest ex- 
ample of fallacy of Sufficient, 6 n. 


Rep, on Berkeley, iii. 271 n. ; atomic 
doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities, i. 73. 


- RELATION, category of, ii. 337 n. 


4 


worthless, 35; of Anaxagoras, iden- | 


tical with the vital principle, 57; 
alone pure and unmixed, 53; im- 
material and impersonal, 58 x. ; two 


RELATIVE and non-relative names, ii. 
445; and absolute, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 ».; anti- 
thetised by Plato in regard to the 
beautiful, 386; the, of Xenophanes, 
19; doctrine of Parmenides, 21-25, 
69; alone knowable, Zeno, 102, 
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RELATIVITY. 


105 ; incommunicable, Gorgias the 
Leontine, 108 n.; doctrine of Ana- 
xagoras, 61 n. ; Demokritus, 74, 84 ; 
alone knowable, ii. 272, 281; Idea 
of Good is essentially, iii. 241 n., 
541; see Absolute, Relativity. 


RELATIVITY, perpetual implication of 
subject and object, ii. 327, 331 z., 
332 seq., 3388-9, 503 n., ili. 560 n. ; 
true both in regard to ratiocina- 
tive combinations and percipient 
faculties of each individual, ii. 328 ; 
the doctrine of Sokrates, i. 304, ii. 
350 n. ; 857, 372 x. ; in regard to in- 
telligible world, proved from Plato, 
330, 3835, 440, 540 n., 555 n.; 
shown more easily than in refer- 
ence to sense, 331; of some sensi- 
ble facts, 336, 515, iii. 271; two- 
fold, to comparing subject, and to 
another object, besides the one 
directly described, ii. 337; rela- 
tions are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, 7. ; 
the facts of consciousness not ex- 
plicable by independent subject 
and object, 841; Homo Mensura, 
formula unpopular, 360; objected 
to as “ Subjectivism,” 361; true 
meaning, 115 n., 325, 347, 353, 508, 
514; its counter-proposition, 359; 
its value, 341, 375 n.; relation to 
belicf on authority, 352, 353, 355, 
509; counter-theory of naming, 507, 
544 n.; all exposition an assem- 
blage of individual judgments, 349 ; 
sentiments of belief and disbelief 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 512; belief 
not dependent on will but relative 
to circumstancesof individual mind, 
513; Homo Mcnsura, an objection 
to cognisability of Ideas, 280 ; iden- 
tified with Herakleiteanism, 338 ; 
Demokritus on, i. 86, ii. 363; 
Plato’s arguments against, 345; 
identified erroneously by Plato with 
knowledge is sensible perception, 
8238 n., 328, 329 2, 334, 372 n.; 
Plato ignores the proper qualifica- 
tion, 347; the doctrine equalises 
all animals, 345, 508; analogy of 
physical processes, 510; not true 
in the sense meant, 351, 511; it 
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REPUBLIO, 


annuls dialectic—not true, 356 ; 
the wise man alone a measure, 346; 
divergences of men, from mental 
and associative differences, 366; Ari- 
stotle on, 337 n., 341 n., 342 n., 
359 n., 863; Kyrenaics, iii. 553, 
559; Hamilton, 11. 343 n.; Dugald 
Stewart, 369; see Relative. 


Reicion, Greek, hostile to plilo- 


sophy, i. 89; mysticism in Kmpe- 
ine 49 n.; Xenophanes, 17-18 ; 
loose meaning of déeos, ili. 412 n. ; 
Manichxanism of Leges, 419 n.; 
Plato’s relation to popular mytho- 
logy, i. 814 n., ii. 192, 480 n., iii. 
50, 183 n., 224, 266 n., 355, 358, 
367, 428; dissent from his country’s, 
189, 191; fundamental dogmas, 
449; doctrines had emanated from 
lawgivers, 188 ; temples and priests, 
regulations, 367; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawzgiver, 387; 
sacrilege, gravest of all crimes, 393 ; 
heresy, and vBpis to divine things, 
or places, 406-16; evpnuia and 
Braodpypia, 380 n.; only state wor- 
ship allowed, 50, 187, 408, 448, 
460; Cicero, 409 n.; Delphi and 
Dodona to be consulted, 60, 164 7., 
355, 367; Xenophon, 593; com- 
munications common in Plato’s age, 
1.461, 462 n., 111. 581 2.; see Ortho- 
dory, Prayer, Polytheism, Sacrifice, 
Theviogy. 


REMINISCENCE, theory of, ii. 7, 19, 22, 


218, 222; kindled by aspect of 
physical beauty, 219 ; not accepted, 
16; Bion and Straton on, 19 n.; 
purification of soul for, 165; neces- 
sary hypothesis for didactic idéal, 
259 ; not recognised in Symposion, 
222; nor in Hepudblic training, iii. 
236. 


RENAN, On absence of system in an- 


cient philosophy, i. 211 n.; influ- 
ence of professorial lectures, 216 n. ; 
Averroism, ii, 275 .; KAratylus, 
506 n.; origin of language, 543 
n., 546 2., 547 n.3; Almamuns’ 
dream, iii, 241 n. 


Republic, date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 


185, 194, ii. 91 n.; title only par- 
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REPUBLIC. 
tially applicable, iii, 122; Kiei- 
tophon intended as first book, i. 
278 n., ili. 19, 25; Hermokrates 
projected as last in tetralogy, i. 
195, ili. 295, 802; Timeeus and 
Kritias, sequel to, 248, 294; over- 
leaps difficulties of other dialogues, 
165 ; summarised, 27, 122; double 
purpose, ethical and political, 160, 
166; polity and education com- 
bined, 214; Plato more a preacher 
than philosopher in, 156-8 ; scenery 
and persons, 28; Kephalus’ views 
about old age, 1b.; preponderance of 
evil, 291 n.; tripartite division of 
goods,38, 143; Good, notintelligence 
nor pleasure, 88; the four cardinal 
Virtues assumed as an exhaustive 
classification, 162 ; as constituting 
all Virtue where each resides, 161; 
difference in other dialocues, 164; 
justice an equivocal word, 147, 
150-2 ; Simonides’ definition of 
justice, rendering what is owing, 
28; objections, 29; defective ex- 
planations, 30; definition rejected, 
32; Thrasymachus’ definition, jus- 
tice what is advantageous to the 
most powerful, 34; modified, 35 ; 
ruler gua ruler infallible, 7b. ; jus- 
tice the good of another, 86; a 
good to society and individual, in- 
justice a source of weakness, 37; 
justice a source of happiness, 38; 
& compromise, 39; recommended 
by fathers from its consequences, 
41, 43,126; the received view an- 
terior to Plato, 127; Xenophon on, 
140 n.; arguments compared, and 
question stated, 44 ; the real issue, 
143; justice a good per se, 46, 67, 
110, 116; not demonstrated, 143; 
is performing one’s own function, 
61, 63; in individual, when each 
mental part performs its own func- 
tion, 66 ; analogy to bodily health, 
4b. ; distinction between temperance 
and justice effaced, 162; view pecu- 
liar to Plato, 126; happiness of 
just and unjust compared, 40; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknewn to 
most men, li. 606 n., iii. 118 ; 
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simile of kosmos, absolute height 
and depth, 113; more pleasure from 
replenishment of mind than of body, 
114; proved also by superiority of 

leasures of intelligence, ii. 595 7., 
li, 111, 115; the arguments do 
not establish the point aimed at, 
145-7; a good per se, and from its 
consequences, 120, 148-50; all- 
sufficient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129 y,inconsisteng.. 
with actual facts, 133, 150; indi- 
vidual dependent on society, 150; 
essential reciprocity in society, 136; 
the basis of Plato’s own theory of 
city’s genesis, 187; but incom- 
pletely stated, 189 .; any theory 
of society must present antithesis 
and correlation of obligation and 
right, 139; Plato’s affirmation true 
in a qualified sense, 152; ortho- 
doxy or dissent of just man must 
be taken into account, 153, 158; 
Plato’s ethical basis imperfect, 155 ; 
his conception is self-regarding, 
29 n., 131; motives to it arise from 
internal happiness of the just, 132; 
view substantially maintained since, 
ab.; each individual mind tripar- 
tite, ii, 159, iti. 64; the gentle, 
tender, and esthetical emotions 
omitted, 177 n.; reason, energy, 
appetite, analogous, to rulers, guardi- 
ans, craftsmen, 65 ; analogy of city 
and individual, 46, 64, 105-10, 1238; 
parallelism exaggerated, 141, 147, 
151; unity of the city, every man 
dees one thing well, 49, 59, 211; 
Aenophon on, 166 ”.; perfection of 
state and individual, each part per- 
forming its own function, 124; 
happiness of entire state the end, 
125, 166 m.; origin of society, 
common want, ii. 117, 545 n., iii. 47, 
137, 129 n.,160; ideal state—only 
an outline, 167 ; a military bureau- 
eracy, 211; type of character is 
Athenian, Xenophontic is Spartan, 
175, 178; Plato more anxious for 
good treatment of Demos, 211; 

lato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, 7b.; 
Aristotle objects, it is two states, 
213, 218; healthy city has few wants, 
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enlargement of city’s wants, 48; 
war, from multiplied wants, 1b. ; 
good state possesses wisdom, 
courage, temperance, justice, 60, 
61; fiction as to origin of classes, 
56; difficulty of procuring first 
admission for fiction, 186; this the 


introduction of a new religious ' 


creed, 184; class of soldiers or 
guardians characteristics, 49, 51, 
328 n.; devision of guardians into 
rulers and auxiliaries, 56; main- 
tenance of city dependent on 
guardians’ habits, character, educa- 
tion, 59, 60, 167, 198, 206 ; musical 
and gymnastical education neces- 
sary, 50; compared with that of 
modern soldiers, 176, 209; Xeno- 
phon compared, 168-174; musical 
training excites love of the beau- 
tiful, 54; music, Platonic sense, 
176; by fictions as well as by 
truth, 50, 181; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and poetry, 
120, 179; Plato fights for philo- 
sophy, but his feelings enlisted for 
poetry, 120; poets censured, 117, 
157 n.; Homer not educator of 
Greek world, 118 ; Herakleitus the 
Allegorist on, ti. 208 7.; actual 
place of poetry in Greek education 
compared with Plato’s tdéal, iii. 
177-180; poets’ mischievous appeal 
to emotions, 119, 180; their mis- 
chievous imttation of imitation, 
117; retort open to poets, 181 2., 
182 n.; censorship of mythology, 
50; religion in connection with 
state, 1., 187; Delphian Apollo to 
be consulted for religious legisla- 
tion, 60, 164 n.; Sokrates of Re- 
public compared with the real, 
239 n.; Plato compared with Epi- 
kurus, 189; poets must conform 
to orthodox standard, 50, 181, 183 ; 
must avoid variety of imitation, 52; 
gods cause good only, do not assume 
man’s form,51; no repulsive fictions 
tolerated about gods or Hades, «b., 
182; a better class to be substituted 
from religion for the existing fictions, 
187; type for narratives about 
men, 62 ; only grave music allowed, 
53, 196; restrictions on music and 


REPUBLIO, 


poetry to keep emotions in a proper 
state, 197; gymnastic and music 
necessary to correct each other, 55 ; 
gymnastic imparts courage, 2b. ; 
bodily training simple, 54; no 
refined medical art allowed, 7. ; 
oveciria of guardians, 58; their 
communism, 7b. 71, 168, 197; its 
peculiarity, 207; Plato’s view of 
wealth, 227 ”.; the guardians con- 
sist of men and women, 67, 72; 
both sexes to go together to battle, 
72; best women equal by nature 
to second best men, 68, 199-202 ; 
same duties and training for women 
as men, 67,104; on principle that 
every citizen belongs to the city, 
215; maintained in Jeges, and 
harmonises with ancient legends, 
224 ; contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; 
no family ties, 67, 202; temporary 
marriages, 69, 203-6, 222 n.; Plato’s 
and modern sentiments, 220; in 
Platonic state, influence of Aphro- 
dité very small, 225, 389 n.; in- 
fanticide, 69, 70, 205, 231 ; contrast 
of modern sentiment, 231 ; number 
of guardians, 206 ; checks on popu- 
lation, 227-9 ; Malthus’ law recog- 
nised, 230; approximation in Mill, 
227 2. ; scheme practicable of philo- 
sophy and political power united, 
73; how to be realised, 104, 218 n. ; 
of state and individual, four stages, 
of degeneracy, 105—10 ; timocracy. 
105 ; oligarchy, 7b.; democracy, 
106; despotism, 107; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109; Plato’s state impossible, in 
what sense true, 218; its real im- 
possibility, adverse established sen- 
timents, 219 ; fails from no training 
for Demos, 215; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philosopher- 
rulers, 86 ; philosophers true rulers, 
339 n.; hated by the people, 83; 
whence pretenders, and forced 
seclusion of philosophers, 85, 116 ; 
distinctive marks of philosopher, 
77; the philosopher contemplates 
unchangeable forms, 74 ; ens alone 
knowable, 75; opinion, of what is 
between ens and non-ens, ti. 393 7., 
iii. 75 ; two grades of opinion, Faith 
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or Belief, and Conjecture, 98; and 
of intelligence, Nous and Dianoia, 
tb.; ordinary men discern only 
particulars, 75, 77; particulars 
fluctuate, 76; simile of Cave, ii. 
472, iii. 98-5; those who have 
contemplated forms reluctant to 
undertake active duties, 96; rela- 
tion of philosopher to practical life, 
77-80; simile of the steersman, 
79; philosopher requires a com- 
munity suitable to himself, 86; 
uselessness of philosopher in prac- 
tical life, due to his not being called 
in by citizens, 80; philosophical 
aptitude perverted under misguid- 
ing public opinion, 81; irresistible 
effect of public opinion in producing 
orthodoxy, 1b. ; perversion not due 
to Sophists, 7b. ; the Sophists con- 
form to prevalent orthodoxy, 82; 
studies introductory to philosophy, 
88, 97-100, 234; object, 96; no 
mention of Reminiscence, or of nega- 
tive Elenchus, 236 ; age for studies, 
102; dialectic and geometry, two 
modes of mind’s procedure appli- 
cable to ideal world, iii. 91; geo- 
metry assumes diayrams, 1b.; dia- 
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midés, 168, 165; Protagoras, ii. 
83, 125; Gorgias, 187, 600; Phe- 
don, 188, 190 n.; Pheedrus, 224; 
Parmenidés, 318, iii. 165; So- 
phistés, ii. 224, 456,472 ; Polttikus, 
472, 495; Philébus, 589, 593 n., 
615; Klettophon, iii. 25; Timeus, 
64, 262, 281; Leges, 224, 304, 309, 
328 n., 382, 349, 350, 357, 421, 
459 n. 


Rest, form of, ii., 418, 421-2, 444° 


459 n. 


RuAPsODES, as a Class, i. 454; func- 


tions, 455, 463, ii. 93; popularity, 
i, 456; and poet work by divine 
inspiration, 457; inspired through 
medium of poets, 459, 460, 465. 


, Ruetor, has no real power, ii. 97; 


lectic requires no diagrams, deals | 


with forms only, descending from 
highest, 92; awakening power of 
arithmetic, 97; stimulus from con- 
tradiction of one and many, 98; 
astronomy must be studied by 
ideal figures, not observation, 99; 
geometry conducts mind towards 
universal ens, ¢b.; acoustics, by 
applying arithmetical relations and 
theories, 100; exercises in dialectic, 
103; effect of, 235; philosophy 
should not be taught to youths, 86, 
103 ; opposition to other dialogues 
and Sokrates’ character, 236-9; 
dialectic the consummation of all 
the sciences, 101; the standard for 
classifying sciences as more or less 
true, i. 602 n.; the synoptic view 
the test of the dialectician, 506 n., 
iii. 103 ; Idea of Good compared to 
sun, 89, 90; known to the rulers 
alone, 240; what Good is, is un- 
solved, 241 ; mythe of Hades, 121; 
compared with Lachés, 165; Char- 


aims at flattering the public, 132; 
practical value of instruction of, 
251; the genuine, must acquire real 
truth, 239, 240; is insufficiently 
rewarded, 239 ; guides methodically 
from error to truth, 246 ; compared 
with philosopher, i. 384, ii. 389; 
auxiliary of true governor, 486 ; 
relation to poets, iii. 178; Plato's 
desire for celebrity as dialectician, 
and, 8; see Hhetorve. 


RHETORIC, popularly preferred to dia- 


lectic, i. 3824; how employed at 
Athens, ii. 149; dxpsBoroyia dis- 
tasteful to rhetors, 49 n. ; antithesis 
of dialectic and, i. 805, 402, 1i. 47, 
140; deals with the concrete dia- 
lectic with the abstract, i. 384, 385 ; 
difference of method illustrated in 
Protagoras, ii. 72; superior to dia- 
lectic in usefulness and celebrity, 
579, 600; superiority of dialectic 
over, claimed, 53, 56, 556 n. ; com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383; the artisan of persua- 
sion, 92; a branch of flattery, 94, 
146; is of little use, 102, iii. 11; 
and dialectic, issue unsatisfactorily 
put, ii. 145; view stands or falls 
with tdéal of good, 149; Sokrates’ 
view different in Xenophon, 146 n. ; 
compared with Menezenus, iii, 9; 
aud Leyes, 352, 354; Aristotle on, 
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487 n.; Aristeides, 599 .; Sokrates’ 
theory, all persuasion founded on a 
knowledge of the truth, ii. 234; as 
art, 233; is comprised in dialectic, 
237, 240; analogy to medical art, 
237; theory more Platonic than 
Sokratic, 245; is it teachable by 
system, 234 ; definition and division 
essential to genuine, 236, 241; 
should include a classification of 
eminds ande discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 252; 
Plato’s idéal a philosophy, not an 
art, 252; involves impracticable 
conditions, 248-9, 252 ; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250; 
charge against its terchers not esta- 
blished, 254; censure of forensic 
eloquence, iii. 440; rhetorical 


powers of Plato, i. 305, ii. 131 7., 


612 n., iii. 8, 9, 11; see Rhetor. 


Ritrer, on Sophgstés, ii. 457 2, 
461 n.; Eukleides, ili, 482 n.; 
Megarics, 484 n. 


RIva.es, see Hraste, 


Rost, VALENTINE, on the dates of 
Plato’s compositions, i. 196 2., 
199 n. 


RoveEr-Co.LarD, li. 876 7. 


Rower, of a superior breed in the 
Saturbian period, ii, 479, 481 n. ; 
a principal cause, 481; scientific 
alone good, iii, 309; gua ruler 
infallible, 35; division of guardians 
into, and auxiliaries, 56; wisdom 
is seated in, 61; analogous to reason 
in individual, 65; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philospher- 
rulers, 86; alone know the Idea of 
Good, 240; see Government, Poli- 
tical Art. 


RUTHERFORD, iii. 182 n. 


Sacririce, Sokrates on, i. 347, ii. 
194-5, iii. 424; heresy that gods 
appeased by, 406, 415; general 
Greek belief, 422, 424; Herodotus, 
424; Aristotle, 425 ; Epikurus, 0d. ; 
eee determined by lawgiver, 





SCHONE. 


SacRILEGE, gravest of all crimes, iii. 
3. 


St.-HiLarre, BartHeLEeMy, on San- 


khya° and Buddhism, i. 249 n.; 
metempsychosis, ii. 203 7.; fallacies, 
iii, 488 n. 


SALAMIS, iii. 6. 
SaME, form of, ii. 421, 444, iii. 254. 
SANKRYA, i, 249 7., ii. 165 7., 208 n. 


_ SALVADOR, JAcop, ii. 517 7. 


Scepticism, of Xenophanes, i. 18; 


Plato, 212; Greek sceptics, ii. 
509 n. 


SCHLEIERMACHER, on Plato’s view of 


knowledge and opinion, ii. 377 n. ; 
theory of Platonic canon, i. 172; 
includes a preconceived scheme, and 
an order of interdependence, 187 ; 
proof slender, 186, 1957. ; assump- 
tions as to Phedrus inadmissible, 
188, 200 n.; reasons internal, 189, 
208, il. 461; himself shows the 
unsafe grounds of modern critics, i. 
207; Ueberweg attempts to reconcile 
Hermann with, 182; theory adopted 
by Trendelenburg, 215 n.; on rela- 
tion of Huthyphron to Protagoras 
and Parmentdés, 316 n.; Menon, 
li, 16 n.; Parmenidés, 293 n.; 
Sophistés, 458 n., i11.482; Aratylus, 
ii. 519 n., 520 n., 524 n., 527, 539, 
541 n.; Phalébus, 552 n., 584 n., 
588 n., 618 n.; Euthydémus, iii. 
482; Menerenus, 8; Kleitophon, 
26 n.; Republic, 64n.; Leges, 461. 


SCHNEIDER, on Xenophon’s Sympo- 


sion, iti, 342 n. 


ScHOOL, cxoAy, ili. 476 n., 481 n.; 


Plato’s establishment of, a new 
epoch in philosophy, i, 184; of 
Plato, fixed at Athens, 121; and 
transmitted to successors, 133; its 
importance for his manuscripts, 
134, 186; decorations of the Aca- 
demy and Lykeum, 137; Peri- 
patetic, at Lykeum, 70.; of Isokrates, 
li, 243; Eretrian, iii. 476, 503; 
Megaric, 476. 


Scuéne, on the dates of Plato’s com- 


positions, i. 196 x. 
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SCHWEGLER. 

ScHWEGLER, on Parmenidés, ii. 293 n.; 
Homo Mensura, 361 n. 

SCIENCE, derivation of émornpn, ii. 
518 n., sctentta, 519 n.; logic of a, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic 
and modern view, i. 229 x. ; science 
of good and evil distinct from others, 
490, 498; relation to art, 1. 249 n., 
258, 478; antithesis of emotion 
and, 268, 406, 408 ».; dialectic 
the standard for classifying, as more 
or less true, 602; dialectic the con- 
summation of, iii. 101; relation to 
kosmical soul, 255; see Anowledge. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE, temperance is, i. 
484; what is the object known in, 
485; in Charmides declared im- 
possible, elsewhere essential and in- 
estimable, 497. 


SELLI, asceticism of, iii. 518 n, 


Seneca, on the Good, ii. 591 7. ; filial 
ingratitude, iil, 430 2.; Diogenes 
of Sindpé, 512. 

SENSATION, Empedokles’ theory, i. 
46 ; Theophrastus, 48 n.; theory of 
Anaxogoras, opposed to Empe- 
dokles’, 61; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
65; Demokritus, 74, 79, 80, 84; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, li. 374; 
distinct from opinion, 377; verifi- 
cation from experience, not recog- 
nised as necessary or possible, 378. 

Sexse, derivation of aicOnots, ii. 
525 n., doctrine of Empedukles, i. 
47; illusions of, belief of Anaxa- 
goras, 61 n.; defects of, belief of 
Demokritus, 71 7. 74; Zeno’s 
arguments, 98; Plato’s conception 
of, ii. 375 2.; worlds of intellect 
and, distinct, 1. 274; organs of, iii. 
265; principal advantages of sight 
and hearing, 266; hearing, i. 47, 
65, 82; ethical and emotional effects 
conveyed by, ili. 336 n.; smell, i, 
47; pleasures of, true, ii. 575; 
Homo Mensura, 331; relativity of 
sensible facts, 336, 364, 515; its 
verifications recognised by Plato as 
the main guarantee for accuracy, 
865 n., 454; fundamental distinc- 


tion of ens and fientia, iti, 247; | 
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SOKRATES, 


relation to kosmical soul, 255; see 
Particulars, Phenomena,Sensation. 


SERRANDS, on Platonic canon, i. 171. 


Sextus Emprricus, doctrine, ii. 509 
n.; no definition of a general word, 
ili, 523 n.; on poets, 50 n. 


SHaFtessury, Lorp, iii. 132 n. 


SIMONIDES, interpretation of a song of, 
ii, 54; definition of justice, iii. 2467 
32. 


SLAVERY, lii. 839, 372, 430; Aristotle 
differs, 373 n.; evidence of slaves, 
440 n. 


SLEEMAN, Sirk Wa., grounds of belief 
among Hindoos, ii. 360 n. 


S.Eep, doctrine of Herakleitus, i. 35; 
Plato, iii. 265. 


SmitH, ADAM, Morel Sentiments, ii. 
107. 


Socuer, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
175; Parmenidés, 209 n., ii. 296 n., 
396 n.; Polttikus, 396 n., 407 n., 
480 n.; Sophistés, 396 n., 407 n., 
457 n., 458; Philébus, 589 n.; 
Kritias, iii, 295 n. 

Societiss, Benefit, iii. 429. 


Society, ethics and politics, topic of 
Sokrates, i. 248; genesis of, common 
want, ii. 117, 545, ii, 47, 187, 
139 n., 160; social art conferred 
by Zeus, ii. 39; dissent a necessary 
condition of its progressiveness, 
143 n.; frequent destruction of 
communities, iii. 337; historical 
retrospect of 836-344 ; see State. 

Socrates, life, character, and sur- 
roundings, i. 281 .; character 
unparalleled in history, tv; per- 
sonal appearance and peculiar cha- 
racter, ii, 225; patience, 230 n. ; 
courage and equanimity, 226 n.; 
compared to Antoninus Pius, 157 7.; 
proof against temptation, 226, 227, 
229, iit. 316, 318; sensibility to 
youthful beauty, i. 352 .; as re- 
presentative of Hros Phtlosophua, 
li. 221, 281; income, iii. B48 n.3 
procedure of, repugnant to Athenian 
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public, i, 268, 283, 314, iti. 154; 
aggravated by his extreme publicity 
of speech, i. 264; feels his own 
isolation as a dissenter, ii. 140; 
accused of corrupting the youths, 
i. 262 n.. iii. 589; Plato’s reply, 
magical influence ascribed to his 
conversation, i. 354, ii, 225, 226 n., 
230 n., 822 n., 607 n., iii. 442 n., 
465 ; influence he claims, enlarged 
by Plato@and Xenophon, i. 290; 
disobedience of the laws, 306 2.; 
imprisonment, 297; indictment 
against, 283, 289 n., 310, iil. 259, 
468; grounds for his indictment, 
190 n., 239, 411, 415; reply to 
Melétus, Plato and Xenophon com- 
pared, i. 329, ii. 196 7.; opposition 
of feeling between, and the Dikasts, 
i, 24Q; trial and death might have 
been avoided without dishonour, 
298 n.; equanimity before death, 
ii, 193, 194; answer to Kriton’s 
appeal to fly, i. 298; last words 
and death, ii. 152, 194; general 
features of character in Apology 
confirmed, i. 291 ”.; character and 
disposition, differently set forth in 
Kriton, 301, 303-4; of Apology 
and Phceedon contrasted, ii. 197; 
the real compared with character 
in Jtepublic, iii. 239 n.; Plato’s 
early relations with, i. 115; of 
Xenophon and Plato compared, 
368, ili, 5384, 555; Xenophon’s 
relations with, 562-6; uniform de- 
scription of, in dialogues of virt 
Sokratict, 469; brought down philo- 
sophy from heaven, i. vtit; revo- 
lutionised method, 7b.; progeni- 
tor of philosophy of 4th century 
B.C., ili, 466 2. ; theory of natural 
state of human mind, i. 244, 285; 
false persuasion of knowledge, an 
ethical defect, ii. 388 ; omnipotence 
of King Nomos, i, 249, 251; differs 
from others by consciousness of 
ignorance, 284, 288; Delphian 
oracle on his wisdom, 284; com- 
bated commonplace, 269 n.; in 
reference to social, political, ethical 
topics, 248; mission vezi, 245, 266, 
477, ii. 196, 431, iii. 22, 247, 411; 
declared in Alksbiadés J. and Apo- 


SOKRATES. 
logy, i. 855 ; imposed on him by the 
gods, 286; his demon, 310, 436, 
iii. 470; his experience of it, i. 
433; explains his eccentricity, 437 ; 
a special revelation, 441, 461-2; 
variously alluded to, 489—41; de- 
termined to persevere in mission, 
287; not a teacher, 288, 470, 477, 
492, 494, 516, ii. 1, 6,11; only 
stimulates, i. 322, ili. 15, 21-24, 
78 n.; his excuse, i. 488; knows 
of no teacher, 288, 558 ; a positive 
teacher, employing indirect me- 
thods, modern assumption, 291; 
incorrect, for his Elenchus does not 
furnish a solution, 292; his posi- 
tive solutions illusory, 357 ; obstetric 
238, li. 21,321, 387; the Sokraticdia- 
logue, i. vitt, 22; usefulness of, 517, 
540; effect like shock of torpedo, 
ii. 6 ; diversified conversations, iii. 
538; humbles presumptuous youths, 
i, 351; manner well illustrated in 
Lysis, 508; asserts right of satis- 
faction for his own individual reason, 
257, 295, 308, ii. 154; on Homo 
Mensura, i, 304, ii. 372 n.; his 
Eristic character, i. 535 ; the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479 ; followed 
by Plato and Megarics, 2b. 481; 
resemblance to Sophists, ii. 51, 
410 n., 428, iii. 193, 442 n.; Menon 
gives points in common between 
Sophists and, ii. 27; the “ sophistic 
art ” peculiar to him, 430 ; negative 
vein, i. v, vied, 241, 248, 244 n. 
247, 259; affirmative and nega- 
tive veins distinct, 292; charge 
against him of negative method, 
by his contemporaries, 242, 259; 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, 260 n. ; 
to social, political, ethical topics, 
248, 256; value and importance of 
Elenchus, 293; see Negative; in- 
troduced search for definitions, 379 ; 
authority of public‘ judgment no- 
thing—of Expert, everything, 298, 
307; does not name, but himeelf 
acts as, Expert, 308 ; early study, ii. 
167 ; stages of intellectual develop- 
ment, 7b. ; turned on different views 
as to a true cause, 174; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
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causes, 177; does not distinguish 
different meanings of same term, 50; 
not always consistent, i. 360, ii. 75 ; 
sophistry in Hippias Minor, i. 394; 
avoided physics, 248; the Reason 
of the kosmos, ii. 178 x.; distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views of Ethics, i. 324; proper study 
of mankind, iii. 477; order of 
ethical problems as conceived by, 
ii. 71; not observed by Xenophon, 
iii. 586; and Plato dwell too exclu- 
sively on intellectual conditions of 
human conduct, i. 400; fruits of 
virtue, 286; Utilitarianism, ii. 
83 x., iii. 541 n.; belief in the 
deity, i. 284, 285; disbelieves dis- 
cord among gods, 313; principle of 
making oneself like the gods, tb. ; 
on the holy, difference in Plato and 
Xenophon, 328; on prayer and 
sacrifice, 347, ii. 194-5, ili, 424; 
much influenced by prophecies, 
dreams, &c., ii. 195 7., 196, 570, 
iii. 425, 581 ».; on death, i. 208, 
302 n.; and Plato, difference on 
subject of beauty, 386 ; companions 
of, iii. 466; their proceedings after 
his death, 471; no Sokratic school, 
472; Antisthenes constant friend 
of, 507; manner copied by Anti- 
sthenes, 505, 515 1.; 
fullest carried out by Diogenes and 
Krates, 515, 529; and Parmenides, 
blended by Eukleides, 473; dis- 
course with Aristippus, 530; the 
choice of Heraklés, 532; the Good 
and Beautiful, 539, 


So.piers, class of, characteristics, iii. 
49; division of guardians into 
rulers and, 56; Plato’s training com- 
pared with modern, 176; modern 
ee of military profession, 


SoLon, on despotism, iii. 575 .; un- 
finished poem of, subject of Kritias, 
295. 


Zodia, and gpdynors of Aristotle, i. 
451 n.; identical with cwppocw, 
i. 50. 

Sopnisms, @ collection of, necessary for 
a logical theory, iii. 486; discussion 


precepts — 


a 
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of, popular at philosophers’ ban- 
quets, 488 ».; of Eubulides, 482, 
488; Theophrastus on, 438; Dio- 
dérus Kronus, 496, 498; real cha- 
racter of, 490; of Stoics, 4838 n., 
493 ; see Fallacy. 


SopHist, meaning of cogucrns, i. 123 


m., 262 n., ii. 31, 2383 n.; compared 
toan angler, 403; Plato’s definition, 
403-6, 408 n.; a juggler, 410,411; 
imitator of the wise ‘man, 428 ;°* 
Plato’s ironical admiration, i. 541, 
ii, 54; no real class, i. 643, ii. 115 
n., 463 n., iil. 163 7., 533; Theo- 
pompus on profession of, 568; 
usually depicted from opponents’ 
misrepresentations, i. 177 n., 542; 
accused of generating scepticism 
and uncertainty, 396 n.; negative 
dialectic attributed by historians 
to, 242; did not first apply nega- 
tive analysis to the common con- 
sciousness, 260 .; negative dia- 
lectic not peculiar to, 258; the 
charge brought by contemporaries 
against Sokrates, 249; dialectic 
contrasted with Sokrates’, 529; 
Sokrates the greatest Eristic of his 
age, lil. 479; Sokrates a, i. 5138 7., 
515 n., 519, ii. 410 n,, iit, 193, 
442 n.; Menon gives points in 
common between Sokrates and, ii. 
27; in Huthydémus, i. 528; not 
represented by Kallikles, ii, 113; 
lives in region of non-ens, 420; de- 
voted to the production of falsehood, 
427; 18 evavriomotodoyexds and 
cipwv, 428; those the character- 
istics of Sokrates, 2b, ; the “sophistic 
art” peculiar to Sokrates, 430; 
their alleged claim to universal 
knowledge—common to all phbilo- 
sophers then, 431; etymologies in 
Kratylus not caricatures of, 519, 
527 n., 581 n., 5384 n., 539, 541; 
no proof of their etymologising, 
521; as teachers, 31; motives of 
pupils, 1b. n., 34 .; a8 corruptors 
of public mind, 60 n.; jealousy of 
parents towards influential teachers, 
35 n.; probably often used illus- 
trative mythes, 38 ».; money- 
making, i. 542, 548 n., ii, 233 n., 
iii, 568 n,; not distinguishable 
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from dialectician, i. 542, 544 n.; 
raised question of criterion of truth, 
ii. 16; logical distinctions, 5 x. ; 
did not invent fallacies, i. 550, iii. 
488 n.; abuse of fallacies, biddings 
for popularity, i. 582; did not 
deny natural justice, ii, 116 7.; 
not the perverters of philosophy, 
lil, 81; conform to prevalent orthc- 
doxy, 82; relation to poets, 178; 
e@ Demochams’ law against, 466 n.; 
Aristippus taught as a, 549. 

Sophistés, date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, 
194-5, ii. 588 ».; authenticity, i. 
176, 186 n., ii. 396 n., 457 n.; 
purpose, 399, 402, 435, 467, 476, 
482; relation to Theetétus, 398; 
scenery and personages, 396; in 
a logical classification all particu- 
lars of equal value, 406; defini- 
tion of angler, 400; soplist com- 
pared to an angler, 403; defined, 
403-6, 408 n.; a juggler, 410, 411; 
imitator of the wise man, 428; 
classification of imitators, 427; phi- 
losopher lives in region of ens, 
sophist, of non-ens, 420 ; bodily and 
mental evil, 408; the worst, ignor- 
ance mistaking itself for knowledge, 
16.; Klenchus the sovereign puri- 
fier, 409 ; is false thought or speech 
iat 383 n., 410, 463; false- 
100d possible, and object of sophists’ 
profession, 392 2., 427; imperfect 
analysis of propositions, 448, 450 ; 
view of the negative erroneous, 
450, 452; theories of philosophers 


about ens, 412; non-cns inconceiv- | 


able, 411; is ens one or many,413; 
difficulties about ens and non-ens 
equally great, 7b, 418; the ma- 
terialists and the idealists, 413; 
argument against materialists, 415, 
436, 4338, 441; reply open to ma- 
terialists, 437, 442; argument 
against idealists, 416, 437; their 
doctrine the same as Plato’s in 
Phedon, &c., 458, 460; no allu- 
sion intended to Megarics or Pytha- 
goreans, 458, 610 ».; communion 
implies relativity, 335, 417; to 
know and to be known is action 
and passion, 417, 438, 603 n.; 
motion and rest both agree in es, 


80UL. 


which is therefore a tertium quid, 
418 ; argument against “only iden- 
tical predication legitimate,” 7., 
424, 433, 436, 465; Antisthenes 
meant, iii, 519, 521; intercom- 
munion of some Forms, ii. 419, 
440, 459 n., 464 n.; analogy of 
letters and syllables, 419; what 
forms admit of it, determined by 
philosopher, 420 ; of non-ens and of 
proposition, opinion, judgment, 425, 
426, 447; ro py dv, meaning, 393 
n.3 five forms examined, 420, 444, 
446; Plato’s view of non-ens un- 
satisfactory, 449, 452, 456 »., 462 
n.; anapproximation to Aristotle’s 
view, 461; different from other 
dialogues, 455; compared with 
Pheedon, 458, 460; Phedrus, 224, 
471; Symposton, 224; Theetétus, 
393 n., 398, 456, 472, 549; Kra- 
tylus, 549; Philébus, 588 n.; Re- 
public, 456, 472. 


SoPHOKLES, Antigone, compared with 


Apology, i. 8301 x. ; its popularity, 
466 n.; as a general, 466. 


- 11.482 n.; see Temperance ; 
derivation, ii, 518 n.; identical 
with godia, 50; and aides, 39 n. 


SORITES, iii. 482, 488, 490 x. 


Sour, derivation of Wvyn, ii. 518 n.; 


meaning, ill, 417 2.3 prior to and 
more powerful than body, 417, 
449-50 ; the good and the bad souls 
at work in the universe, 417; one 
continuous cosmical, 11. 17 2.; of 
the kosmos, 480 n., 111, 248, 451; 
affinity to human, i. 585 n.; of 
kosmos, position and elements of, 
iii, 254; of plants, 277 ; doctrine of 
Herakleitus, i. 35; Hmpedokles, 
46; Anaxagoras, 57; Demo- 
kritus, 79; Plato’s conception of 
existence, 11. 417, 438, 441, 444; 
not tripartite, antithesis to body, 
159; Hegel on Plato’s view, 190 
ns a mixture, refuted, 166; lifea 
struggle between body and, 161, 
164, 262, 263 n.; partial emancipa- 
tion of, by philosophy, 162; purifi- 
cation of, 164; xvyots i ta 
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SOUND. 


children’s teething, 619 n.; pre- 
existence admitted, 166; mythe, 
217, 220 n.; Leibnitz on, 18 2.; 
pre-existence of, necessary hypo- 
thesis for didactic idéal, 259 ; 
metempsychosis of ordinary men 
only, 163, 262; mythe of departed, 
in Republic, iii, 121; state after 
emancipation from body, ii. 192; 
yet may suffer punishment, incon- 
sistency, t).; three constituent ele- 
ments of, 444 n.; Galen, iii. 287; 
are the three parts immortal, ii. 160, 
iii. 272; no place for tender and 
esthetic emotions in tripartite di- 
vision of, 177 n.3 eac at 
once material and mental, 285; 
supremacy of rational, to be culti- 
vated, 280; Demiurgus conjoins 
three souls and one body, 262, 272 ; 
Demiurgus prepares for man’s con- 
struction, places a soul in each star, 
263; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos with 
rational soul rotating within, 70. ; 
mount cranium on a tall body, 264; 
seat nf PARORR 979-275 PRR 


function of liver, 273, 287; seat of 
prophetic agency, 274; thoracic, 
function of heart and lungs, 273, 
288 n.; of spleen, 275; vision, 
sleep, dreams, 265; Aristotle on 
relation of body to, ii. 609 n.; 
Monboddo, iii. 417 n.; see Body, 
Immortality, Mind, Reason. 


Sounp, Zeno’s arguments, i. 99; 
pleasures of, true, ii. 575. 


Space, and time comprised in Par- 
menides’ ens, 1. 20; Zeno’s reduc- 


tiones ad absurdum, 98; contents | 


of the idea of, 21 ». 


SPARTA, unlettered community, iii. 
307; law forbids introduction of 
foreign instruction, i. 367 ; Hippias’ 
lectures 370; mixed govern- 
ment, iii, 840; kings eulogised, i. 
338 ; customs of, ii. 230 n.; pecu- 
liar to itself and Krete, iii. 309 n. ; 
blended with Persian in Cyropedia, 
578; influence on philosopher's 
theories, 209 ; Xenophon’s tdéal of 


INDEX, 


STATE, 


character, 175, 178, 210; Plato’s in 
Leges, 305, 309 n., 434; basis of 
*jnstitutions too narrow, 311; en- 
durance of pain in discipline of, 
314; public training and mess, 
308, 309 n., 314 n.; no training 
for women, censured, 216; infanti- 
cide, 231; number of citizens, 356 
n.; drunkenness forbidden at, 315 ; 
kryptia, Plato’s agronomi com- 
pared, 366. 

SPECIFIC and generic terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344, 


| SpeecH, conducted according to fixed 
laws, ii, 502; the thing spoken of 
suffers, 503 n.; Psammetichus’ ex- 
periment, 506 ”.; and music illus- 
trate coalescence of finite and in- 
finite, 560-1. 


SPENCER, HERBERT, abstract names, 
ii, 285 x. 


SPENGEL, on Thrasymachus, iti. 33 ».; 
Kratylus, ii, 526 n. 


Spgusirrus, borrowed from Pytha- 


Pen ee 


606 n., 609 n.; on the Demiurgus, 
iii. 284. 

SPHERE, the earth a, early views, i. 
26 n.; Pythagorean music of the 
spheres, 14; Spherus of Empe- 
dokles, 41. 


STALLBAUM, on Platonic canon, 1. 
176, 316 n. ; Hraste, 452; Theagés, 
432 n.; Euthydémus, 534; Prota- 
goras, ii. 87, iii. 3138 n.; Theetétus, 
ii. 868 n.; Sophistés and Politikus, 
407 n., 471 n.; Kratylus, 519 n., 
521, 527 n., 589, 541 n.; Philébus, 
560 n., 562 n., 566 7., 574 n., 609 

| MM, 618 n.; Menexenus, iti. 8, 9; 

Republic, 182 n., 163; Timeus, 
247 n.; Leges, 217 n., 801 n., 441 
n., 461-4; theory of Ideas, 1i. 276 
n.; Sophists, i. 542 n.; Magarics, 
iii. 487 nv. 

STaps, iii. 257. 

Strate, Lewis on idéuls, iii. 166 n.; 
realisation of tdéals, 219 n.; three 
ends of political constructor, 357 
n.; influence of Spartan institutions 


INDEX. 


STATE. 


on theories, 209; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427; Ari- 
steides on, 599; citizens willing to 
be ruled, ¢déal of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, 312 n.; Platonic type of cha- 
racter is Athenian, Xenophontic is 
Spartan, 175, 178, 210; its re- 
ligious and ethical character pri- 
mary, constitution and laws second- 
ary, 314 religion in connection 
with, 50, 187; and education com- 
bined, 214; Plato’s ideal, compared 
with Athens, 460; the Spartan 
adopted in Leyes, 305, 309 n., 434; 
Plato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, 211; 
more anxious for good treatment of 
Demos, 7b. ; in Aristotle the Demos 
adjuncts, not members, of state, 
212; model city practicable if phi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73; perpetual succession maintained 
of philosopher-rulers, 86; those who 
have contemplated ideas are re- 
luctant to undertake active duties, 
96; as at present constituted, the 
just man stands aloof from, 116; 
ideal, how to be realised, 104, 218 
n.; admitted only partially realis- 
able, 357; only an outline, 167; a 
military bureaucracy, 211; second, 
a compromise of oligarchical and 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367; 
Aristotle objects to Plato’s ideal, it 
is two states, 213; objection valid 
against his own ideal, 212, 214 n. ; 
Plato fails from no training for 
Demos, 215; Plato’s state impns- 
sible, in what sense true, 218; from 
ad verse established sentiments, 219; 
genesis, common want, ii. 117, 
546, iii. 47, 1387, 189 n., 160; his- 
torical retrospect of society, 336- 
344; analogy of individual and, 
37, 47, 64, 105-10, 123; Hobbes 
on, 123; parallelism exaggerated, 
141, 147, 151; its trdbeors, 358 
n.; basis of Spartan institutions too 
narrow, 311; site, 350, 359, 366; 
circular form, unwalled, 374 ; influ- 
ence of climate, 359 n. ; wisdom and 
courage in the guardians, 61; jus- 
tice and temperance in all classes, 
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STATE. 


tb.; class of guardians, character- 
istics, 49; divided into rulers and 
soldiers, 56 ; same duties and train- 
ing for women as men, 67, 72, 104, 
199-202; on principle that every 
citizen belongs to the city, 215; 
maintained in Leges, and harmon-~ 
ises with ancient legends, 224; 
contrast with Aristotle, 223; cuc- 
airia, 58, 374, 389; communism of 
guardians, 58, 168, 197 ; necessary 
to city’s safety, 59, 60, 71, 167, 198- 
206; peculiarity of Plato’s com- 
munism, 207; Plato's view of 
wealth, 227 n.; no family ties, 67, 
202, 206; temporary marriages for 
guardians, 203-206; Plato’s and 
modern sentiments, 220, 222 n.; 
influence of Aphrodité very small 
in Platonic, 225, 389; citizens 
should be tested against pleasure, 
315; self-control tested by wine, 
318; healthy has few wants, en- 
largement of city’s wants, 48 ; from 
multiplied wants, war, 7b.; perfec- 
tion of, each part performing its 
own function, 124; one man can do 
Only one thing well, 49, 59, 211, 
391; unity of end to be kept in 
view, 447 ; end, happiness of entire 
state, 125, 166 m.; and virtue of 
the citizens, 448; three classes in, 
analogous to reason, energy, appe- 
tite, in individual, 65; fiction as to 
origin of classes, 56; four stages of 
degeneracy, 105-110; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109; in healthy condition, pos- 
sesses wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, 60; laws about mar- 
riage, 358, 361, 371, 374; Ari- 
stole, 226-229; Malthus’ law 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
330; number of citizons, 206, 356, 
358 ; limited, Plato and Aristotle, 
226-9; Aristotle, 356 n.; approxi- 
mation in Mill, 227 ”.; rearing of 
children, 69, 70; infanticide, +b., 
205; Aristotle, 231; contrast of 
modern sentiment, 1b. ; citizen’s of 
Plato’s ideal, identified with ancient 
Athenians, 295; division of citizens 
and land, twelve tribes, 359; per- 
petuity of lots of land, 356, 390; 
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STATESMEN. 


Aristotle, 356 n. ; succession, 358 ; 
orphans, guardians, 435, 436; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
movable property, 360; no private 


annual produce, 391; state impor- 
tation of necessary articles, 1. ; 
regulations for retailers, 47, 391, 
431; admission of Metics, 392, 
595 ; of strangers, and foreign travel 
of citizens, 444; slavery, 372; 
Aristotle differs, 373 n.; direct 


} 


{ 


INDEX. 


SUBJECTIVE. 
STEERSMAN, simile of, iii. 79. 
STEINHABT, on Platonic canon, 

n.5 
Theetétus, 377 n.; Sophistés, 


Faia’ - Wan basdesn ROA an ROR 


 STEINTHAL, no objective absolute, ii. 


taxation, according to wealth, 361; — 


four classes, property classification 
for magistracies and votes, 7b. ; 
thirty-seven nomophylakes, id. ; 
military commanders and council, 
362; monthly military muster of 
whole population, 388; electoral 
scheme, 363; the council, and 
other magistrates, 364; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out the end, 448, 455, 459; and 
enforce orthodox creed, 448 ; most 
important magistrate, minister of 
education, 368; defence of terri- 
tory, rural police, 365; Spartan 
kryptia compared, 366; Xenophon’s 


ideal of an active citizen, 570; | 


he admires active commerce and 

variety of pursuits, 593; encourage- 

ment of metics, 595; training of 

citizens, 582; formation of treasury 

Ho among 

daily, 

2.2 _ rinciple, 

597,598 n.; see Government, Poli- 
tical Art, &c. 


STATESMEN, ignorant of the true, the | 


ideal, 1, 422; incompetent to teach, 
432, ii. 1382, 1385, 145; the philoso- 


pher the fully qualified practitioner, | 


i. 446, 447, 450 ; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
557; dislike of Sokrates and So- 
phists, ti. 27; their right opinion, 
from inspiration, 11; defects of 
best Athenian, 135; considered by 
Sokrates as spiritual teachers and 
trainers, 137; Plato’s idéal, 138; 
relation of philosopher to practical, 
391, 394, 489; definition of, 478. 


en et eee 


512, 

STEWART, DUGALD, on the beautiful 
i. 381 n.; relativity of knowledge, 
ii. 369; Berkeley, iii. 271 7. 


- STILPON, nominalism of, iii. 523 ; only 


522, 


identical predication possible, 
524: of Megara, 503. 


Stores, influenced by Herakleitus, i. 
28, 35 n.; developed Antisthenes’ 
doctrines, iii. 554 ; practical lite pre- 
ferable, 586 SO 

133 n.; all-sufficiency of 
virtue, germ of doctrine in Lepudlic, 
129; fate, 498 n. ; view of Dialectic, 
i. 242 n.; style of their works, 277 ; 
doctrine of one cosmical soul, ii. 
17 n.; notion of time, 309 ”.; na- 
tural rectitude of signification of 
names, 502 n.; etymologies, 525 n.; 
sophisms of, iti, 483 n., 493; mi- 
nute reasouings of, 485 ».; Cicero 
on, 512, 


STRABO, value of poets, iii. 180 n. 


STRATON, theory of sensation, 1. 66, 
ii. 376 n.; Plato’s doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 19 n. 


STRUMPELL, on Parmenides, ii. 279 n., 
283 n. 


SUBJECT, independent object and, do 
not explain facts of consciousness, 
11.341; perpetually implicated with 
object, 327, 331 n., 332, 338; in 
regard to intelligible world, proved 
from Plato, 330, 335; shown more 
easily than in reference to sense, 
331; Hubbes on, 327 n.; relations 
are nothing in the object without a 
comparing subject, 337; see Rela- 
tivity. 

SuUBIECTIVE, of Xenophanes, i. 19; 
and objective views of ethics, So- 


INDEX. 


SUBJECTIVISM. 


krates distinguished, 324; unani- 
mity coincident with objective dis- 
sent, 325; Plato’s reference to ob- 
jective and, ii, 343. 


SUBIJECTIVISM, an Objection to Homo 
Mensura, ii. 361. 


Sucxow, on Menexenus, iii. 12 n.; 


Sophistés and Politikus, ii. 896; 


Leges, iii. 461, 462, 


® 
Sticrwg, Hegesias thedeath-persuader, © 
iii. 558 ; Cynics, and Indian Gym- | 


nosophists, 517 n. 


y, derivation, ii. 518 n. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


immortality, 211; attained throngh 
mental procreation, beauty the 
stimulus, ¢<b.; only metaphorical 
immortality recognised in, 223; 
Sokrates’ personal appearance and 
peculiar character, 225; proof 
against temptation, 226, iii, 316; 
concluding scene, ii. 224; com- 
pared with. Xenophon, 228; Phe- 
don, 157, 222~4, 227; Phedrus, 
215 n., 216, 220, 223-4; Philébus, 
589 n., 619; reading in p. 201p, 
pavrixns, 213 n, 


| SypacusE, the Athenian expedition 


Ad \ 
and dpevupa first distin- 


guished by Aristotle, ii, 803 n.; 
; , 625. 


SusEMIAL, on Platonic canon, coin- 
cides with Hermann, i. 180; 7v- 
meus, iii. 246 n, 


SypENHAM, on Aristippus and Eu- 
doxus, iii. 557 7.; seat of happiness, 
ii. 591 n.; Philébus, 595 n. 


SyLioaistic and Inductive Dialectic, 
i, 358. 


Symposion, of Xenophon, iii. 507; 
date, i. 176, 178, 180, 182, 194, ii. 
232 n.; compared with Plato’s, 
228; of Epikurus, 7b. n. 


Symposion, the, date, 11. 232 n.; pur- 
pose, 157 7., 213; antithesis and 
complement of Phedon, 227; con- 
tains much transcendental assertion, 


263; censured for erotic charac- — 
ter, 208 n.; Idea of Beauty ex- | 
clusively presented in, 223; Eros, | 


views of interlocutors, 214; a 
Demon intermediate between gods 
and men, 215; but in Phedrus a 
powerful god, 1b. , 216 1.; 
amends empire of Necessity, iii. 
250 n.; discourse of Sokrates, ii. 
215; analogy of Eros to philo- 
sophy, 7b. 216; the stimulus to 
mental procreation, 209, 211; know- 
ledge, by evolution of indwelling 
conceptions, 222; exaltation of 
Eros in a few, love of beauty tn 
genere, 212; common desire for 


against, iil, 6. 
SyssiTtA, iii, 309 ”., 314 n., 365, 374. 


T. 


Tacitus, iii, 488 »., 602 n. 


Taste, Empedokles, i. 47; Demo- 
kritus, 82. 


TAXATION, direct, according to wealth, 
iii, 361, 

TRACHING, denied in Menon, ii. 25 2. ; 
ddayn and ecOw, distinct, 2b., 383 
n.; knowledge to be elicited out of 
untutored mind, how far correct, 
19; dialectician alone can teach, 
244; idéal unrealisable, 258 ; books 
(q.v.) and lectures of little use, 240 ; 
proper use of dialectic and rhetoric, 
246 ; of rhetoricians, practical value 
of, 251; Sokrates’ and Aristotle’s 
views, 260 n.; exercises for stu- 
dents, 287, 288 n., 298 .; parents’ 
jealousy towards influential tea- 
chers, 35 n. 


Teyvirns, ii. 43 2. 


TELEOLOGY, 
subordinate 
Ends, 


TEMPERANCE, godpocvn, 1. 482 x, ; 
as treated by Plato and Aristotle, 
500; is self-knowledge, 484; and 
with justice the condition of hap- 
piness and freedorn, 342; the con- 
dition of virtue and happiness, ii. 
183; and intelligence identical, 


physiology of Timerus 
to ethical, iii. 285 ; see 
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TENNEMANN, 


having same contrary, 50; a kind 
of sedateness, objections, i. 483; a 
variety of feeling of shame, refuted, 
#b,; doing one’s own business, re- 
futed, 484; as cognition of cogni- 
tion and of non-cognition, of no 
avail for our end, happiness, 488, 
490; not the science of good and 
evil, and of little service, 490; un- 
discovered, but a good, 492; Char 
midés, difficulties unnoticed in | 
Politikus, ii, 498; in state, iii,60-1; | 
distinction effaced between justice 
and, 162; relation to rest of virtue, | 
457, 


TENNEMANY, i. 172, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ta es, philosophy, i. 4; doctrine of | 
eclipses, 6 n.; foretold eclipse, 4 x. ; 
misrepresented by Cicero, tb. | 
@appaXeos, 1. 475 n. | 
Theeetétus, date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, | 
194, 195 n., 561 n., 11.320 n.; pur- . 
pose, 377 n., 387 ; value, 388 ; great 
advance in analytical psychology, | 
374; negative result, 387; diffi- | 
culties not solved in any other dia- : 
logue, 891; sophisms in, 368 7.; , 
like Megarics’, iii. 489 n.; method . 
contrasted with Philébus, ii. 553 n.; | 
Bcenery and personages, 319; So- | 
krates’ mental obstetric, 321; what 
is knowledge, 320; sensible per- 
ception, 2b., 323, 364,470; doctrine 
erroneously identified with Homo 
Mensura, 323, 328, 329 n., 334, 
372n.; Herakleitean flux, 323, 325, 
336, 338; Empedokles’ doctrine, 
323, 325; Plato’s exposition con- 
fused, 324; relativity of sensible 
facts, 336, 364; divergences of men, 
from mental and associative differ- 
ence, 366; statesman and philoso- 
pher contrasted, 394; the genuine 
ruler a shepherd, ili. 36 n.; rela- 
tivity twofold, to comparing sub- 
ject, and to another object, besides 
the one directly described, ii. 337 ; 
relations are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, 7b. ; 
no absolute ens, 339; arguments 
from dreams, &c., answered, 340; 
Plato’s reference to subjective and 


THEAGES, 


objective, 343; Homo Mensura, true 
meaning, 347, 375 n.; its counter- 
proposition, 359 ; Plato’s arguments 
against Homo Mensura, 345; he 
ignores the proper qualification, 
347; the doctrine equalises all 
animals, 345, 508; not true in the 
sense meant, 351; the wise man 
alone 8 measure, 345; reply, 353; 
special knowledge required, where 
future consequences fivolved, 34€ ; ‘ 
but Relativity does not imply that 
every man believes himself to be 
infallible, 355; it annuls dialectic— 
not true, 356 ; sensible perception 
does not include memory, 367; ar- 
gument from analogy of seeing and 
not seeing at the same time, 368; 
the mind sees not with but through 
the eyes, 370; the mind makes 
several judgments by itself, <6. ; 
knowledge lies in the mind’s com- 
parisons respecting sensible per- 
ceptions, 372; difference from 
modern views, 1b,; cognition is 
true opinion—objection, 379, 395 
n.; are false opinions possible, 379, 
393 n.; waxen memorial tablet in 
the mind, 380; distinction of pos- 
sessing, and having actually in 
hand, Knowledge, 381; simile of 
pigeon-cage, 2b, ; false opinion itn- 
possible or a man may know what 
he does not know, 2b.; the confu- 
sion of cognitions and non-cogni- 
tions, refuted, 382; for rhetors com- 
municate true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383; Knowledge is true 
opinion plus rational explanation, 
384 ; analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, 2b, ; rejected, 386 ; compared 
with Phedrus, 224; Symposion, 
tb.; Sophistés, 393 n., 398, 440, 456, 
472, 549; Politikus, 395 n., 398, 
470; Kratylus, 549; Philébus, 
553 1, 


Theagés authenticity, i. 175, 179, 


185, 4380, 432 n., 440; prolixity, 
432 n.; analogy with Lachés, 436 ; 
ita peculiarity, the damon, 1b, ; ex- 

lains eccentricity of Sokrates, 487 ; 
Theagés desires a teacher of wisdom, 
431; incompetence of best statesmen 


INDEX. 


THEBANS. 


for teaching, 432; Sokrates asked to 
teach—declares inability, ¢b., 433 ; 
excuse, 438; sometimes useful— 
‘his experience of his daemon, 433 ; 
Theagés anxious to be Sokrates’ 
companion, 434, 


THEBANS, ii. 230 x. 
THEMISTIUS, 1. 260 n. 
THEODORUS, ili, 558. 


THEOLOGY, not a progressive science, 
ii, 205; primitive, contrasted by 
Aristotle with “ human wisdom,” i. 
3n.; see God, Feligion. 


THEOPpHRASTUS, friend of Ptolemy | 


Soter, i. 147 ; banished from Athens, 
tb. n.; change in Peripatetic school 
after death of, 140; physivlogy, 
48 n.; combated Demokritus’ theory 
of vision, 81; criticises Demokni- 
tean division of qualities, 84; as- 
tronomy, 125 ”.; Plato’s doctrine 
of earth’s position, iii, 454 n.; 
sophism Mentiens, 488 ; fate, 498 n. 


Txrorompus, view of dialectic, i. 324 ; 
qualities non-existent without the 


mind, ii. 281 .; on profession of 
Sophist, iii, 568; authorship of 


Plato’s dialogues, 466 n., 470. 


TuEory, difference between precepts 
and, iii, 158. 


T'nomson, on Parmenidés, ii. 292 n. 
THONISSEN, iil. 410 7., 
THRACIANS, iil. 64. 


THRASYLLUS, on Platonic canon, 1. 
133 ; follows Aristophanes’ classifi- 
cation, 164, 168; not an internal 
sentiment, 167; trustworthiness, 
168; acknowledged till 16th cen- 
tury, 170; more trustworthy than 
moderns, 206; classifies in Tetra- 
logies works of Plato and Demo- 
kritus, 141; not the order esta- 
blished by Plato, 206 n.; classi- 
fication of Demokritus, 163 2. ; 
Plato’s works—dramatic, philoso- 
phical, 158; his principle, 163 n. . 
incongruity, 163 ; of Search, of Ex- 
position—defective but useful, 232 ; 
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TIMAUS. 


erroneously applied, 235 ; coincides 
with Aristotle’s two methods, Dia- 
lectic, Demonstrative, 233; sub- 
classes recognised, 237 ; the scheme, 
when principles correctly applied, 
236; did not doubt Hipparchus, 
166 n.; nor Hraste, 452; Kletto- 
phon in Republic tetralogy, iii. 19. 


THRASYMACHDS, ili. 18, 33. 


THooypipgs, pupil of Sokrates, i. 434; 
probably never read by Plato, iii. 
11 n.; the gods’ jealousy, 193 xn. ; 
speeches of Perikles, ii. 148 x., 149, 
iii, 175° n.; Melian dialogue, ii. 115 
n., li. 535 n, 


Ovupos, derivation, ii. 518 n. 
THuRoT, on Sophists, i. 260 n. 
‘IEDEMANN, iii. 486 7. 


 Timeeus, date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 185, 


ee wt 


| 


| 


195, ii. 588 n.; sequel to Republic, 
iii, 243 ; is earliest physical theory 
extant in its author’s words, 244; 
how much mythical, 284 n.; rela- 
tion to old Greek cosmogonies, i. 
91, iii. 284 m.; coincidence with 
Orpheus, 284 n.; adopted by Alex- 
andrine Jews asa parallel to Mosaic 
Genesis, 285; physiology subor- 
dinated to ethical teleology, 7.; 
Plato’s theory, acknowledged to be 
merely an eixws Adyos, 244; con- 
trast with Sokrates, Isokrates, Xeno- 
phon, 245; subject and persons, 243; 
position and character of Pytha- 
gorean Timzus, 244; fundamental 
distinction of ens and fientia, 247; 
no knowledge of kosmos obtainable, 
248; Demiurgus, Ideas, and Chaos 
sees 1b., 11.3830; Demiurgus, 

ow conceived by other philo- 
sophers of same century, iii. 283 ; 
kosmos a living being and a god, 
248, 251; Time began with, 256 ; 
Demiurgus produces kosmos by 
perenne Necessity, 249, 266; 
process of demiurgic construction, 
9n., 251; copy of the Atrd{wor, 
251, 256, 263 n., 292 ; body, form, 
and rotations of kosmos, 2538, 257, 
266, 281; change of view in Epi- 
nomis, 454 n.; position and ele- 


TIMAUCB. 


ments ofsoul of kosmos, 254 ; affinity 
to human, ii. 585 n.; four elements 
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| 
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not primitive, iii. 266; varieties of ' 


each element, 271; forms of the 
elements, 267; Ideas and Materia 
Prima, ii, 617 n., iii. 267; primor- 


dial chaos, 268 ; geometrical theory © 


of the elements, 269; borrowed from 
Puthaagnreane. }, 219 n.; Aristotle 


* nrimarv and viathle 


gods, 258; Plato’s acquiescence in 


tradition, 248-261, 270 n.; address | 


of Demiurgus to generated gods, 


261; preparations for man’s con- ° 
struction, a soul placed in each star, | 


263; construction of man, 272; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262; generated gods fabri- 
cate cranium as miniatureof kosmos, 


with rational soul rotating within, | 


263; mount cranium ona tall body, 
264; man the cause of evil, 263 ; 
inconsistency, 7b. .; organs of 


sense, 265; soul tripartite, com- | 


pared with Phadon, ii. 139; the 
gentle, tender, and axsthetical emo- 
tions omitted, ili. 177 2. ; each part 
at once matcrial and mental, 285; 
seat of, 288 n.; thoracic, function 
of heart and lungs, 273, 288 n.; 
abdominal, function of liver, 273, 
, 287; seat of prophetic agency, 274; 
function of spleen, 275; object of 
length of intestinal canal, 7b.; bone, 
flesh, marrow, nails, mouth, teeth, 
276; vision, sleep, dreams, 265; 
advantages of sight and hearing, 
266; mortal soul of plants, 277; 
plants for man’s nutrition, 7, ; 
general survey of diseases, tb, ; 
Plato compared with Aristotle and 
Hippokrates, 289; mental diseascs 
arise from body, 278; no man 
voluntarily wicked, 7b.; preserva- 
tive and healing agencies, 279; 
treatment of miud by itself, 280; 
relations of kosmos to be studied, 
281; contrast of Plato’s admira- 
tion, with degenerate realities, 291, 
293; genesis of women and inferior 
animals from degenerate man, 281; 
degeneracy originally intended, 292; 
poetical close, 293 ; compared with 
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TRUTH. 


Protagoras, ii. 38 n.; Phaedon, 159, 
183 n., 187, 188, 199, iii. 267 n.; 
Pheedrus, 267 n.; Theetétus, ii.3873; 
Philébus, 617 n.; Republic, iii. 64, 
281 n.; Leges, 305, 419, n.; EHpt- 
nomis, 454 n. 


TIME, contents of the idea of, i, 21 n.; 


and space comprised in Parmenides’ 
ens, 20; Herakleitus’ doctrine, ili. 


Aristotle, 311 ; began with the kos- 
mos, ili. 256; difficulties of Dio- 
déius Kronus, 500; Stoical belief, 
ii, 3809 n.; Harris, iii, 501 n.; 
calendar of ancients, 355 2. 


TIMOCRACY, iii. 105. 


Tracy, Destutrt, /7omo Mensura, ii. 


508 n.; individualism, 349; origin 
of language, 546. 


TRADE, see Commerce, 


TRAGEDY, mixed pleasure and pain 


excited by, ii. 574 ».; Plato’s aver- 
sion to Athenian, ii. 346, 380; 
peculiar to himself, 8347; Aristotle 
differs, 7b. n. 


TRENDELENBURQ, on Platonic canon, 


i. 210 n.3 Philebus, ii. 618 n.; re- 
lativity of knowledge, 333 2. 


Trext, Council of, i. 261 n. 


Troutu, and Good and Real, coalesce in 


Plato’s mind, i. 420, i. 6115; ob- 
tainable by reason ouly, Demokritus’ 
doctrine, 1.75; the search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, 266 ; per se interesting, 275 ; 
modern scarch goes on silently, 240; 
philosophy is reasoned, v—viz ; its 
criterion, ii, 16; resides in uni- 
versals, 187, 188, iii. 29 n.; neces- 
sary, ii. 466 m.; all persuasion 
founded on a knowledge of, 234; 
generating cause of error, 249; 
dialectic the standard for classifying 
sciences as more or less tiue, 602; 
classification of true aud false, how 
applied to cognitions, 614; its 
valuable principles, 615; is false- 
hood possible? 410; is theoreti- 
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TURGOT. 


cally possible, and its production 
may be object of such a profession 
as sophists, 427 ; lie for useful end, 
justifiable, 122 n., iii. 29 n.; Ari- 
stotle on, ii. 606; see Mythe. 


TurGot, on etymology, ii. 520 n.; 
Existence, 344 n.; hopelessness of 
defining common and vague terms, 
1, 517 1. 


TYNDALL, Pror., i. 244 n. 


Type gives natural groups, definition 
classes, i, 379, 524 n. 


U. 


Urserwea, on Platonic canon, at- 
tempts reconcilement of Schleier- 
macher and Hermann, i. 182; the 
Dialogues, 272 n.; Theeetétus, ii1.377 
n.; Sophistés, 397 n., 467, 588 n.; 
Politikus, 397 n.; Philébus, 588 
n.; Timeeus, 1b., iii, 284 n.; Me- 
nexenus, 12 n.; Ideas, 267 n. 


Universa.s, debates about meaning, 
ii, 284—5 ; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284; definition of, the 
object of the Sokratic dialectic, i. 
326; Sokrates sought the common 
characteristic, Plato found it in his 
Idea, 327; process of forming, 358 ; 
truth resides in, ii, 187-8, iii. 29 x. ; 
amidst particulars, 11.471; different 
dialogues compared, #b.; how is 
generic unity distributed among 
species and individuals, 557 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559; illustration from speech and 
music, 560; explanation insuf- 
ficient, 561; see Ideas, One, 


Upton, sophism Kuprevoy, iii. 496 n. 


UseEruL, the Good, i. 361; the Just 
or Good—general but not constant 
explanation in Plato, 369; the law- 
ful is the, 367; not identical with 
the beautiful, 375, 382 n. 


UTILITARIANISM, its standard, ii. 83 
n.; doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n.; theory in Protagoras, 82; Re- 
public, iii. 29 n., 88, 404-1, 131. 


VIRTUE. 


V. 
VACHEROT, i. 247 n. 


Vacuum, theory of Demokritus, i. 70 ; 
Pythagorean different from Plato’s 
doctrine, iii. 253 n. 


VaBRo, etymologies, ii, 528 n. 
Vauauan, Dr., iii. 410 n. 
Veron, M., Relativity, ii. 354 n. 


VIRGIL, general doctrine of metem-~ 
psychosis in, ii. 202 n. 


VirTuE, identified with knowledge 
by Sokrates, i. 400 n., ii. 8, 9, 94; 
of what, unsolved, 14; Sokrates and 
Plato dwell too exclusively on in- 
tellectual conditions, i. 400-1, 415 ; 
its one sufficient condition, perfect 
state of the intelligence, 480; is 
it teachable? ii. 1, 8, 9, 37, 46, 548 
n.; Xenophon on, iii. 587; plurality 
of virtues, ii.3; the highest, teach - 
able, but all existing virtue is from 
inspiration, 11; problem unsolved, 
ib.; taught by citizens, 40, 42; 
quantity acquired depends on in- 
dividual aptitude, 43; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44; is it 
indivisible, or of parts, homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous, 48 ; no man 
does evil voluntarily, 64, iii. 278, 
395-7 ; a right comparison of plea- 
sure and pain, ii. 65, 78; temper- 
ance the condition of, 133 ; natural 
dissidence of the gentle and the 
energetic, 487; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488; So- 
krates’ power in awakening ardour 
for, iii, 15; but he does not ex- 
plain what it is, 2b.; unsatisfactory 
answers of Sokrates and his friends, 
16; quadruple distribution in city, 
60; Platonic conception is self- 
regarding, 131; motives to it arise 
from internal happiness of the just, 
132 ; view substantially maintained 
since, <b,; four cardinal virtues 
assumed as constituting all virtue 
where each resides, 161; as an ex- 
haustive classification, 448 ; 


14 


VISION. 


difference in other dialogues, 164 ; 
the four, source of all other goods, 
458; the only common property 
of, 456; and of vice, 457; of the 
citizens, the end of the state, 448 ; 
Xenophon on motive to practice of, 
127 n., 162 n.; Sokrates on its 
fruits, i. 286 ; :  all-aufficiency of, 
germ in Republic of Stoical doc- 
trine, iii. 129; see Courage, Holiness, 
Justice, Temperance, Wisdom. 


INDEX. 


XENOPHANES, 


385; generic and analogical, 379, 
524 n.; ii, 584. 


Witson, Dr. 
WINCKELMANY, ili. 486 n. 


' Wispom, no positive knowledge of, i. 


Vistow, doctrine of Empedokles, i. 47; 


caused by images from objects, De- 
mokritus, 81; Plato’s conception of 
the act of, ii. 339 ”., 370; Plato’s 
theory, iii. 265; Aristotle on, 1d. n. ; 


ancient theories of, tb.; principal - 


advantages of, 266. 
VoiTAIRE, iii. 261, 523 n. 


W. 


Wak, from city’s increased wants, iii. 
48 ; class of soldiers, characteristics, 
49; both sexes to go together to 
battle, 72; against Greek enemies 
to be carried on mildly, 73 ; Spartan 
institutions adapted to, 312; mili- 
tary commanders and council, 362 ; 
military training of youths, 379; 
Sokrates on qualities for, 487 n. 


Water, the Chaos of Hesiod, i. 4 2. 
principle of Thales, 4; originally 
covered’ the earth, according to 
Xenophanes, &c., 19; Empedokles, 
39; discovery of the composition 
of, 493 n, 


Watt, discovery of composition of 
water, 1. 493 n. 


Weatru, Plato's view of, iii. 227 n. 
Wepewoop, H., ii. 543 n. 
WEIBSE, on Timeus, iii. 284 n. 


WESTERMANN, on Menexenus, iii, 8 n. 


, XENOPHANES, life, 


WHATELEY, ABP., on Fallacies, 1.550. 


WuewELt, Dr., i. 379, 524 n. 
WHuo ss, abstract and concrete, i, 384, 


285, 288 ; in state, ili, 60-1; what 
it is, 451, 454; see Kuowledye. 
bier term pope when men know 


when and how far to use 
accomplishments, i. 345. 


_ Wise Mas, the Ideal, see Expert. 


WOMEN, position of Greek, ii. 207 ; 
genesis from degenerate man, lil. 
281; inferiority to men, 262, 281; 
best, equal by nature to second- 
best men, 68, 199-202 ; not superior 
in weaving and cookery, 200 n.; 
temporary marriages, 69, 203-6 ; 
object, 226; Plato’s and modern 
sentiments, 220, 222 n.; influence 
of Aphrodité very small in Platonic 
state, 225 ; both sexes to go together 
to battle, 72; same duties and 
training for women as men, 67, 72; 
same duties and training as men, 
104; on principle that every citizen 
belongs to the city, 215; maintained 
in Leges, and harmonises with 
ancient legends, 224; contrast with 
Aristotle, 223. 


WORDSWORTH, ii. 20 2. 
Wraitina, see Books. 


WYTTENBACH, on meaning of Athevsté, 
ii], 412 n, ; Plato’s immortality of 
the soul, ii 200 n. 


». 
XANTHIPPE, ii, 229. 
XANTHUS, 1. 19. 
XENOKRATES, iii. 284. 


i. 16; doctrines, 
17; unsatisfactory, 18; held Non- 
Ens inadmissible, 17; the relative 
and absolute, 19; infers original 
aqueous state of earth from prints 


INDEX. ° 


XENOPHON. 


of shells and fishes, 73.; cen- 
sured by Herakleitus, 27; scep- 
ticism, 18; popular mythology 
censured, 17; religious element in, 
tb, 18; the Universe God, iii. 
474 n. 

XENOPHON, date of, iii. 563 ; Sokratic 
element an accessory in, 7b.; essen- 
tially a man of action, 562; per- 
sonal history, 5638-8, 571, 577; 
_ alleged enmity between Plato and, 
li, 228 n., iii, 174 1., 842 1.3; anti- 
pathy to Aristippus, 537 n.; en- 
larges the influence claimed by 
Sokrates, i. 290; Sokrates of Plato 
and, iii, 534, 555; Sokrates on 
the Holy, different from Platonic 
Sokrates, i. 328; and Plato com- 
pared, on Sokrates’ reply to Melétus, 
329, ii. 196 n.; Sokrates’ character 
one-sided, iii, 23; discussion of 


law, i. 418; the ideal the only - 
real, 422 2.; Sokrates on friendship, ' 


518; natural causes of friendship, 
ii. 115 n.; view of Eros, 231; 
nadepaoria, 226 n.; Sokrates’ 
identification of Good with pleasure, 
78; Sokrates’ doctrine of good, 585; 
motive to practice of virtue, ili. 
127 n., 128, 162 ».; immortality 
of soul, ii. 196 m.; on filial in- 


gratitude, iii. 430 n.; Sokrates on — 


qualities for war, 487 7. ; Sokrates’ 


view of rhetoric, ii. 146 7.; relation . 
of mind to kosmos, 587; the gods’ . 
jealousy, iii. 193 n.; change in old » 
age, Plato compared, 601; con- , 
trasted with Plato in Timeeus, 247 ; © 
works, 569; analogy with Alki | 
biades I. and JJ., i, 351; Sokrates’ - 


order of problems not observed, iii. 
586; Symposion of, 507; date, li. 
232 n.; compared with Plato’s, 228 ; 


Memorabilia compared with Alki- 


biadés IJ.,i. 360; debate of Sokrates 
and Hippias, 365, 368, 380, 398 ; 
Gkonomtkus, ideal of an active 
citizen, iii. 570; Ateron, contents, 
572-6; Sukrates not introduced in 
Hieron and Cyropedia, 
Ifieron compared with Gorgias, 
577; why Syracusan despot taken 
for subject, 577-8 ; interior life of 
despot, 574, 577; Sokratic ideal of 
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ZALEUKUS,. 


government differently worked out 
by Plato and, ii. 489 ; ¢déal, citizens 
willing to be ruled, iii. 312 7., 571, 
574,580; love of subjects obtainable 
by good government, 576; Cyro- 
poedia, a romance, blending Persian 
and Spartan customs, 578; com- 
pared with Leges, 348; contents, 
579-92; his experience of younger 
Cyrus, 579; education of Cyrus 
the Great, 7b. ; scientific ruler best, 
080; Cyropedia does not solve 
the problem, 581; Cyrus, of heroic 
genius, ¢b.; biography, 589; gene- 
rous and amiable qualities, 590; 
scheme cf government, a wisely 
arranged Oriental despotism, 591 ; 
position of the Demos, 212; ideal 
State wants unity, 214 . ; training 
of citizens, 582; Plato’s training of 
guardians compared, 168-174; zdéal 
of character is Spartan, Plato's is 
Athenian, 175, 178, 210, 305, 309 
n., 404; Persian training, 307 n.; 
details of education, 583; its good 
effects, 584 ; tuition in justice, 586 ; 
definition of justice unsatisfactory, 
588; Sokrates on justice, 29 n. ; 
music omitted in education, 335, 
585; theoretical and practical geo- 
metry, ii. 616; relation of sexes, iii. 
222 n.; division of labour, 166 n. ; 
inexperienced in finance and com- 
merce, 592; admires active com- 
merce and variety of pursuits, 593 ; 
formation of treasury funds, 595 ; 
encouragement of Metics, 7b.; dis- 
tribution among citizens, three oboli 
each, daily, 596; its purpose and 
principle, 597, 598 n.; visionary 
anticipations, 598; financial scheme, 
Boeckh on, 2b. n.; exhortation to 
peace, 600. 


XERXES, iii. 33. 


Y. 


Yxem,on Kleitophon, iii. 19 n.; Hip- 


parchus, 1.429; Hraste, 452. 


Z. 


ZaLEuKus, laws of, ili. 358 2. 
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ZELLER. 


ZELLER, on Plato, ii. 459 ».; Parme- 
nidés, 298 n.; Leges, i, 209 n., 
iii, 308 n., 355 n., 419 n., 461-3; 
Ideas, 475 n.; Kukleides, 482 n.; 
eae 486 m.; Sophists, i. 

. 


ZEwNo of Elea, i. 96; contrasted with 
earlier philosophers, 109; modern 
critics on, 104; defended Parmeni- 
dean doctrine, 97, 102, ii. 265; the 
relative alone knowable, i. 102; two 
worlds, impugned by Sokrates, ii. 
266 ; arguments in regard to space, 
i. 99; motion, 100; not denied as 
a phenomenal and relative fact, 
106; Sorites, iii. 490 .; reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum, i. 97, iii. 


<6 INDEX, 


ZEUS. 


476 n.; not contradictions of data 
generalised from experience, i. 108 ; 
no systematic theory of scepticism, 
ii, 301; dialectic, 316; purpose 
and result, i. 102; carried out b 
Sokrates, 242; compared with 
Platonic Parmenidés, 104. 


ZENo the Stoic, iii. 516; attracted to 


Athens by perusal of Apology, i. 
289 ; eclectic, iii. 529; communism 
of wives, 544 n. ‘ ‘ 


ZeNopotus, Alexandrine librarian, i, 


143 n. 


ZEus conferred social art on men, ii. 


THE END. 
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VOL, L—FUEL, WOOD, COAL, COPPER, ZINC, &e. 


New revised and qreatly ealarged Edition. With Tilustrations. 8vo. 


MAETZNER'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


A METHODICAL, ANALYTICAL, AND HISTORICAL TREATISE ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY, 
PROSODY, INFLECTIONS, AND SYNTAX OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


BY CLAIR J. GRECE, LL.B., 
Member of the Philological Society. 


3 vols. Svo. 


HORTENSIUS; 
AN HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE OFFICE AND DUTIES OF AN ADVOCATE. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, Revised. With Mlustrations, 8vo. 
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A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


FOR PRACTICAL REFERENCE METHODICALLY ARRANGED, AND BASED 
VPON THE BEST PHILOLOGIC AUTHOTITIES, 


One Volume, Medium 8vo. 
*.* Atsa, A STUDENTS AND SCHOOL-ROOM ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
12mo., 


BOSWELLS LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


EDITED BY THE RIGHT HON. J. W. CROKER. 


Witn Notes sy Lorn StowE nt, Str WALter Scott, Sim JAMES MAcKINTosi, 
DisnakEut, MARKLAND, Lockiant, &c. 


A ner, reviscd, Library Edition. 
By ALEXANDER NariEr, M.A., Editor of “Isaac Barrow’s Works,” 
With Portraits. 4 vols. 8yo. 


EASTERN AFRICA, 
AS A FIELD FOR MISSIONARY LABOUR. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR BARTLE FRERE, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., D.C.L., 


Member of the Indian Council and President of the Ruyal Geographical Society, 


With Map. Crown 8vo, vy, (eadi.) 


A MEDIA'VAL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
7 Based on the Work of DUCANGE. 


Translated into English and Edited, with many Additions and Corrections, 


BY E. A. DAYMAN, B.D., 
Prebendary of Sarum, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Small 4to. 
*,” A Specimen Sheet may be obtained from anv Bookseller, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


R. MONCKTON MILNES, LORD HOUGHTON, 


New Edition. 2vols, Feap. 8vo, 
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THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA, PART II. 


A READING BOOK, WITH NOTES, AND A DICTIONARY ON THE 
PLAN OF “SMITIVS PRINCIPIA LATINA,” 


12ino. 


THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA, PART IT. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION, 


NTAININSS A Systrwatic Covesre of EXercisks ow THR SYNTAX, WITH TUE 
. RULES OF SYNTAY, 


12mo. 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART I. 


Uniform with the French Principia” and Principia Latina.” 12mo, 


PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE CURTIUS, OF LEIPZIG. 
Translated from the German 
BY A. S. WILKINS, M.A., AND E. B. ENGLAND, B.A,, 


Professors at Owens College, Manchester, 


Svo, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE REFORMATION, 1517, 
BY JAMES C. ROBERTSON, 


Canon of Canterbury. 


Poputar Edition, Vol. WT. Post &vo. 6s. (Ready, 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE POLITICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAT 
CONDITION OF CENTRAL ASIA, 


BY MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Member of the Council of India, 


With Map. 8vo, 
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A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 
FROM THE TIMES OF THE APOSTLES TO TITE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
(By Vanrrovs Writers. } 


EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L., & REV. S. CHEETHAM, M.A. 


2 vols. Medium 8vo. 
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Uniform with “Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible.” 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
With a Table of British Fossils and 600 Tlustrations, 
Post Svo. 9s. (Ready) 
‘¢ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological studeat what Sir John Herschel did for 
the student of astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young beginners in natural science 


had long wanted a short manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain a 
full explanation of the leading facts and principles of the seience. Now they have it.’— 


Examiner, 


A New and Revised Edition, 


HUMES HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1688, 


A NEW LIPRARY EDITION. Annotated and Revised, 4 vols. 8yo, 


TITLE 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


BY PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 
Author of ‘The Student's Old and New Testament Histories.” 


Post 8vo, 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS, 
EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 


]2mo. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
May, 1874. 
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THE MOON: 


CONSIDERED AS A PLANET, A WORLD, AND A SATELLITE. 


By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., anp JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.AS., 
Late of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


‘The 24 Hlustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, have been produced from 
Drawings made with the aid of powerful Telescopes. 


Numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 30s. 


‘The illustrations to this book are so admirable, so far beyond those one generally gets of any 
celestial phenomenon, that one is tempted to refer to them first of all. No more truthful or 
striking representations have ever been laid before his readers, by any student of science.” 

‘But though I have given the first place to a general reference to the illustrations, I by no 
means intend thereby to imply that the text is of secondary importance. In fact, the more 
carefully the teat is rea, the more obvious does it become that Mr. Nasmyth has used his 
drawings as a means to ar ond, and that he and Mr. Carpenter between them have produced a 
work which is not only a -ry beautiful and a very reaaalls one, but one of some importance.” 

“T trust [have said em agh to induce all interested in physical prablems to peruse this book 
for themselves; it is altogether an admirable production, and if space ee cach picture 
would merit a special paragraph.”’—J. Norman Lockyer, F.K.S., m ‘Vature.’ 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS AN 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


By Rev. CHARLES HOLE, B.A—Rev. R. W. DIXON, M.A.—anp 
Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A. 


TO WHICH MR. PEEK’S PRIZES WERE AWARDED. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘* These admirable and vigorous essays require few words to introduce and recommend them 
to the great body of itsmembers. They are all admirable in point of style, clearncss of argument, 
and moderation of tone. The threo Essays taken together may be fairly considered as 
exhaustive of the whole subject, and as furnishing a complete armoury of defence for future 
orators and writers,”"—Standard’ 
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THE TALMUD & OTHER LITERARY REMAINS 
OF EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 


WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR. 


CONTENTS : 
Tur TALMUD. Roman PassioN DRAMA. 
ISLAM. SEMITIC PALEOGRAPHY, CULTURE, AND 
Ecypt, ANCIENT AND MODERN. LANGUAGES. 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 
JupDEO-ARABIC METAPHYSICS, THE TARGuMs. 
Renan’s ‘ Les ApOtres.” Book or JASHER. ® 
THE CEcUMENICAL COUNCIL. AraBic POETRY. 
SEDIS. 
8vo. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, 
ADVOCATE OF HOLLAND. 


INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE PRIMARY CAUSES AND 
MOVEMENTS OF “THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.” 


By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L, 
Author of the “‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” &c. 


With Illustrations. 2 vols. 28s. 


From Revvuzk pes Deux Monpes, April, 1874. 


‘Le nouvel ouvrage de M. Motley eat la suite de l'histoire de Ja Fondation de la République 
de Provinces- Unies, et l'on y retrouve les mémes qualités, l'art de peindre, la profcendeur des 
yuea, une chaleur généreuse, une ironie puissante. 

‘En dépit de son titre, le livre de M. Motley n'est pas une simple biographie. Barneveld 
est la figure autour de laquelle il a groupé I’histoire de l'Europe; les dépéches inédites du 
grand avorat de Hollande lui ont fourni les élémens d'un ouvrage of la richesse, la profusion 
des détails, ne font que par instants disparaitre une trame forte et unie. M. Motley a pu 
wndant plusieurs années fouiller les archives de la Haye; dans leur poussitre, il a su retrouver 
la fils embrouillés de la diplomatie la plus suvante.” 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 


From THE NorMAN Conquest TO THE DEATH oF LorD TENTERDEN. 
By LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D. 
Third Edition. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. cach. 
Uniform with Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” 


‘There is in Lord Campbell’s works much instruction; his subjects have been eo happily 
selected, that it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An cminent lawyer and 
statesman could not write the lives of great lawyers without interweaving curious information 
and suggesting valuable principles of judgment and useful practical maxims. Their principal 


merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative.”—Edinbwrgh Review. 
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RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


BY SIR BARTLE FRERE, G.C.S.1, K.C.B, D.C.L., 
Member of the Council of India and President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo. 26. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC TIMES TO THE REFORMATION, 1517. 


- * By J, CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s Coll., London. 


A New and Popular Edition. Vors, I. & II. be completed in 8 vols.) Post Svo. 
6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.L, F.RS., 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architect 


Second Edition. With 330 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 31s 6d. 


PERILS OF THE POLAR SEAS. 


STORIES OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE TOLD BY A MOTHER TO HER 
CHILDREN. 


By MRS. CHISHOLM, 
Author of “ Rana; or, Stories of a Frog,” &e. 


With 20 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mrs, Chisholm brings down the history to the discovery of the remains of Crozier and the 
other ill-fated companions of Franklin. As long as boys care for books of adventure, and 
pete those which are true, a work of this kind will be valuable; while as a comparatively 
v 


rief and succinct account of events which caused a most profound sensation in England in thet 
day, it has an interest for all who admire heroism.” —Guardtan. 


THE NATURALIST IN NICARAGUA. 


A NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT THE GOLD MINES OF CHONTALES 
AND OF JOURNEYS IN THE SAVANNAHS AND FORESTS ; 


With OpservaTioNs ON ANIMAIS AND PLANTS. 
By THOMAS BELT, F.GS. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


PARTS I. to III. (To BE COMPLETED IN FIvE PARTs.) 


CoNTENTS : 

The Biblical Maps are Printed in Italics. é 
The Holy Land (Northern Division). yeece at the time of the Achwan League. 
Historical Maps of the Holy Land. Empires of the Babylonians, Lydians, Mede» 
Greek and Phenician Colonies. and Persians. 
Gallia. Empire of Alexander the Great. 
Italia Superior, The World as known to the Ancients. 
Italia Inferior. Hispania. 


Greece after the Doric Migration. Northern Greece— Hellas, Epirus, Phe. 
Greece at the time of the Persian Wars. salia, Macedonia. 
Jrrusalem (Ancient and Modern). ' Central Greece—Attica, Boeotia, Locris, 
Shores of the Mediterranean. St. Paul's ' Phocis, Doris, Malis. Plans of Athens. 
Travels. To illustrate New Testament. ' Historical Maps of Asia Minor. 
Peloponnesus, With Plan of Sparta. The Holu Land (Southern Division). 
Shores and Islands of the Agean Sea. Map of Asia, To illustrate the Old Testa: 
ue at the time of the Peloponnesian ment and Classical Authors. 
War. 


Folio. 21s. each. 


Parts IV. and V., completing the Work, are nearly ready 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER 
MILITARY AND MARTIAL LAW. 


By CHARLES M. CLODE, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barristcr-at-Law, and Solicitor to the '‘ War Department.” 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


PREACHED AT CAMBRIDGE DURING THE YEARS 1845-61. 
By THE Late J. J. BLUNT, B.D., 


Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


NEW JAPAN; THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN, 


Its ANNALS DURING THE PAST TWENTY YEARS; RECORDING THE REMARKABLE 
PROGRESS OF THE JAPANESE IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 


By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 
Author of “ China ; its History, Inhabitants, &c.” 
Map. 8vo. 16s. 
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A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


INCLUDING A FULL PRAXIS OF NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND PRONOUNS, 


By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 


Fellow of Unigersity College, London, and joint Author with Dr Wm. ‘sunith of “An English- 
Latin Dictionary,” “Student's Latin Grammar.’ 


l6mo. 1s. 62, 





retentive bet 


: ~ A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 


A BRIEF PRACTICAL DISCOURSE ON THE PLANNING OF A RESIDENCE 
TO COST FROM £2000 TO £5000. 


With SvupPhEMENTARY EsTIMATES To £7000. 


By ROBERT KERR, ARCHITECT, 
Author of ‘ The English Gentleman's House.” 


12mo. 38. 


MONOGRAPHS PERSONAL & SOCIAL. 


By LORD HOUGHTON, 
Second Edition, Portraits. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


THE MOSEL. 


A SERIES OF TWENTY ETCHINGS, WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 


By ERNEST GEORGE, Arcuirect. 
Small folio, 42s, 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. = 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH FOOD FISHES, INCLUDING SKETCHES © 
OF FISHERIES AND FISHER FOLK, 


By JAMES G, BERTRAM. 


& 
2) 
Third Edition, With 60 Mustrations, Post 8yo. 9s, v 
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HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL RECORDS, 
By MAJOR FRANCIS DUNCAN, L.A, 


Superintendent of Khe Regimental Records, 
Sreond Edition, With Portraits. 2vols. 8vo.  3va, ' 
“AN few Copies of Vol TT may still be had separately, 
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THE LAND OF MOAB. 


TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE DEAD SPA 
AND THE JORDAN. 


By H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., LL.D, F.RS,, 


Canon of Durham, and Author of “The Land of [sracl,” “ Natural History of the Bible” 


Second Thousaad, With Map and Plates, Post 8va, Tas. 


SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. 


Sinall Svo, 8s, G7, 

“A little book, evidently the production of a man of deep and thorough piety, vet so 
cultivated that his thoughts when lying sich unto death have thrown themselves into definite 
form, and shaped themselves into that older kind of statclier, or as some now-a-days say, of 
stiffer eloquence, to whieh we are accusteme doin South, and ina few of those half-forgotten 
masterpieces of the English Church. The eloquence, however, is not artificial, but pours itself 
out, as if it were, like por trys tea port, the rational mode of expression of the mind hei heated 
with a sense of the nearness of the Divine. ‘There is in this veluame mnch ef the cham 
derived by so many minds from ‘Il Penseroso.’'—Speetator. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, 
By BISHOPS ann CLERGY or top ANGLICAN CHURCIT, 
Epitrp py F, C. COOK, M.A., Canon or EXetter, 
Yours. I. to TV. Medium &vo, 


THE MINOR WORKS OF GEORGE GROTE. 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON HIS INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER, 
WRITINGS, AND SPEECHES. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
With Portrait. 8vo. Ids, 
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PROVERBS; OR, WORDS OF HUMAN WISDOM. 
Collected wnd Arranged by EH. 8, 
With Preracr ny HW. P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, 


Feap. 8vo, 38, 60, 


MEMOIR OF WM. ELLIS, MISSIONARY 


IN THE SOUTH SEAS AND IN MADAGASCAR. 
By HIS SON. 
1 AN EstiMATE OF HIS CHARACTER AND Work By Rev, Henry ALton, D.D. 
Portrait, 8vo. 10s, 67, 


THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 


WITH SKETCHES OF BRAZILIAN LIFE, DURING ELEVEN YEARS 
OF TRAVEL. 


By H. W. BATES, F.R.G.S, 


Third Edition, with Hlustrations, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Forming the New Volume of Murray’s Series of Popular Travels and Adventures, 


SIGNS AND WONDERS IN THE LAND OF HAM. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE TEN PLAGVES oF EcyPt, WITH ANCIENT 
AND Moprenn PARALLELS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By Rev. THOMAS S. MILLINGTON, 
Vicar of Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, 


With Woodents, Post 8vo. 73. 62, 


The idea of this volume is well conceived, the object being to gather up from fragmenta 
records illustrations and confirmations of the truth of the Seripture narrative of the Exodus of 
Isynel, and the result is a very serviceable and interesting commentary for popular use on this 
portion of God’s Word.” —Christian Observer. ; 

‘‘An excellent example of a learned work in a popular form, exhibiting unmistakable signs 
of sound scholarship, accurate theological knowledge, and extensive research.”—Church 
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LECTURES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 


Ry H. F. TOZER, M.A., F.R.GS., 
Exeter Coll., Oxford; Author of “ Researches in the Highlands of Turkey.” 


Post 8vo, 9e. 


“ The objects of the work are to enable students to form a more real conception of the country 
from one who has travelled over most of it: to give a brief summary of the principal physical 
conditions by which the Greeks were influenced, and to sketch the connection of the geography 


and the history.”"— Author's Preface. 
stat asi > a 


HORSE-SHOEING ; 
AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 
By WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 


Late of 10th Tlussars, 


With Coloured Plates and Weodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s. Cd, 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 
EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, AND ROMAN, 
By SAMUEL BIRCH, LLD, F.S.A. 


Serond Edition, With coloured Plates and 200 Woodents. 
Medium 8vo, 42s. 
Uniform with ‘ Marryat’s Modern Pottery.” 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F-.RS. 


Eighth Thousand, With Hlustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS. 


A YEAR'S WANDERINGS OVER UNTRODDEN GROUND FROM THE 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN TO THE RIO NEGRO, 


By CAPT, G. CHAWORTH MUSTERS, R.N. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Murray's Popular Travels and Adventures,” 
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THE PERSONAL LIFE OF GEORGE GROTE, 


HISTORIAN OF GREECE. 


COMPILED FROM FAaminy DoCUMENTS, PRivarrh MEMORANDA, AND ORIGINAL 
LiETrensS TO AND FROM Various FRIENDS. 
2 


By MRS, GROTE. 


Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


” THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


INCLUDING AN OUTLINE OF GLACIAL POST-TERTIARY GEOLOGY, 
AND REMARKS ON THI ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE FO MAN’s FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE EARTH, 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.RS, 
‘, Fourth Edition, Revised. Wlustrations, 8vo. 14s. 
“The Finsr Parr is devoted to the ‘GkoLoGIGAL NEMORIALS OF Manx’ 
“The Second Part on the ‘Guiciin Penton’ bears strictly on the question 
whether man is pre-glacial or post-glacial. 


“The Tump Part treats of the ‘Orters of Sprcies’ with reference to ‘Man's 
PuaAcE NS Natures.’ ”’—A uthor’s Preface. 


SOCIETY IN FRANCE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1789. 


AND ON THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THAT EVENT. 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 


Member of the French Academy. 
TRANSLATED BY HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. 
New Edition, containing Additional Chapters, 8vo. 14s. 


NOTES OF THOUGHT. 
By THE Late CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. 
Preceded by a Biographical Sketch. By REV. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.A, 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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HANDBOOK TO THE WELSH CATHEDRALS. 
LLANDAFF, ST. DAVID'S, BANGOR, AND ST. ASAPH. 
By R. J. KING, B.A. 
Elaborate Hlustrations from vriginal Drawings and Photographs. Crovn 8yo, 15s, 


COMPLETING THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


LETTERS, LECTURES, AND REVIEWS. 


InctyDiInc THE PHRONTISTERION, on OXFORD In tHe 19TH CENTURY, 


By H. L. MANSEL, D.D., 
Late Dean of St. Paul's, and Author of “ The Limite of Religious Thought Examined.” 


Epitep ry HENRY W. CHANDLER, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


8vo. 12s. 


RECORDS OF THE ROCKS; 


A SERIES OF NOTES ON 


THE GEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES OF NORTH 
AND SOUTH WALES, DEVON, AND CORNWALL. 


By REY. W. S. SYMONDS, F.GS. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL TO SPEECH. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER OF SPEECH IN 
THE CASE OF “THE AFRICAN CONFESSORS.” 


By tHE HON, EDWARD TWISLETON, 
Post yo. 6+. 


ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


ANALYZED, TRANSLATED, AND COMMENTED UPON. 


By rae EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARKES, 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Lindsays,” '' Progresalon by Antagontam,” &e 
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THE LONGEVITY OF MAN; ITS FACTS AND 
ITS FICTIONS. 


INCLUDING AN ENQUIRY INTO SOME OF THE MORE REMARKABLE INSTANCES, AND 
YUGGESTIQNS For TestixG Repurep Cases, ILLUsTrATED BY EXAMPLES, 


By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A, 


Deputy Librarian, House of Lords, 


Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
FARL OF ELGIN, 


GOVERNOR OF CANADA, BRITISH ENVOY TO CHINA, AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Evitep By THEODORE WALROND, C.B. 


Sccond Edition. Svo. 4s, 


THE EASTERN CAUCASUS, THE CASPIAN, 
AND BLACK SEAS. 
AND THE FRONTIERS or PERSIA axp TURKEY, 
xy LIEUT.-GEN. SIR ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B, 
Map and [ustrations. Svo. 18s, 


Crain ~¢——— 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


HOW JY WILL BE MET, AND HOW TO PREVENT FUTURE FAMINE 
IN INDIA. 


BY SIR BARTLE FRERE, G.CS.L, K.C.B, DCL, 
Moiber of the Indian Council. 


With Maps. Crown &va, 5s, 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
THE PRINCE CONSORT AT KENSINGTO. 


IntustrArED by 24 Engravings in Line, Mezzotint, Colours, and Wood, of the 
nent, ity Architecture, Decorations; Sculptured Groups, Statues, Mosaics, Metal 
&c., designed and executed by the most eminent British artists. With keseriptiv: 


By DOYNE C. BELL. 
Folio. £12 12s. or Spweetal Copies ino full morocco, £18 18s. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALE 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HER CORRESPONDENCE AND OTH 
UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, 


BY THE LADY ROSE WEIGALL. 


New Edition. An Original Portrait by Stewart. Post Svo. Ss. 64. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; 


WORD-BOOK OF THE ROMANY, OR ENGLISH GYPSY LANG&¢ 
Vith many pieces in Gyrsy illustrative of the way of speaking and thinking 


INGLISH) Gypsies; also Specimens of their Porrry, and an Account of 
or places inhabited by them, &c. * 


By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of ‘‘ The Gypsies of Spain,” ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,” &c. 


Post 8vo. 10s. Grd. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, FROM EAR 
LIFE TO OLD AGE. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HER CORRESPONDENCE, 


y EpIrED BY HER DAUGHTER. 
* / Fourth Thousand. YVortrait. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


BRADBURY, AQNEW, & CO., PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 


